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My dear Gladstone, — 


AllirKDEl> OASTEilt, 
April iO, 1871 


Althoagli our friendship has endured 
for many years, and has survived great changes, it 
IS not on account of my affection for you that I 
have desired to connect these lines mth your name. 
It IS because &om you, more than from any one 
who is now alive, I have received assurances of that 
strong and deep admiration of Walter Scott, both 
as an author and as a man, which I have long felt 
myself, and which I heartily agree with you in wish- 
ing to extend and to perpetuate. On my part, such a 
desire might on other grounds be natural; on yours, it 
can only spring from the conviction, which I know 
you entertain, that both the writmgs and the personal 
history of that extraordinary man, while affording 
entertainment of the purest kind, and supplying 
stores of information which can nowhere else be so 
pleasantly acquired, have m them a great deal which 
no student of human nature ought to neglect, and 
much also which those who engage m the struggle of 
life with high purposes — ^men who are prepared to 
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■work earnestly, and to endure nobly — cannot pass by 
•without loss 

This, then, is my object in addressing you. I wish, 
after the manner of my profession, to call the best 
witness I can find, and by the weight alike of your 
authority and of your example to revive and strengthen 
a taste which, to the no small discredit of a portion, 
and that not the least educated, of our modem society, 
appears to need encouragement 

It was in •the autumn of 1868, when you were on 
the eve of a great enterprise, and with care and labour 
enough on your hands to weigh down a spirit which 
possessed less of Scott’s o'wn energy, that you wrote 
to me — 

“ With great delight, and under fascmation, I have 
been treadmg (m mmd) muck ground famihar to you, 
and have been upon a regular perusal of Lockhart’s 
‘Life of Scott,’ from end to end I am already 
reflectmg "with concern how soon I shall probably 
read the last page of the last volume.” 

It was at that tune too that you concluded a letter 
on the absorbmg topics of the day, by saying — 

” I •widi I had time to write about the ‘ Life of 
Scott’ I may be •wrong, but I am vaguely under 
the impression ■that it has never had a really ■wide 
cuculation* If so, it is the saddest pity and I 

* Between 1837 and 1856 there were sold, of all the 
editions, 38,900 copies Between 1866 and 1871, only 1900 
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sliould greatly like (without any censure on its pre- 
sent length) to see pubhshed an abbreviation of it ” 

To the suggestion made in the last extract, I paid, 
as I was bound to do, immediate attention , but, nus- 
led, not by your mtimation, but by some from other 
quarters, I began by supposing that what the pubhc 
needed was a wholly new work; and being unable 
to attempt this myself, and, at the same time, being 
jealous of mtrustmg it to less reverent, even though 
more skilful, hands, I found it difficult to pro- 
ceed. 

One eminent man, to whom I proposed the work 
combmed all the qualifications which I could desire, 
but his own pursuits prevented him frbm undertaking 
it , and, after his refusal, the prospect of a new Life, 
such as alone I could have wished to see published, 
became gradually more uncertain 

But while thus engaged, I learnt, with great sur- 
prise, how little Lockhart’s own abridgment of the 
larger Life, pubhshed in 1848, and here reprinted, was 
known, even among professed admirers of Scott. The 
charms of the original work appear to have hindered 
its progress from the first, and to have justified 
Lockhart’s unwilhngness to undertake it * I found 
that it was unknown to you, and that the able writer 
of an article which appeared in the Quarterly Revieio 
of January 1868, seemed also to have been ignorant 
* See the preface to this Tolume. 
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of it, for lie refers to the “veil of mystery” which 
Lockhart had thrown over the story of Scott’s first 
and nnsuccessful love, and which, while denying its ' 
necessity, he dechnes to withdraw , yet m this 
abridgment the names of the lady and of her eventual 
husband are both fully given (p 64) 

This circumstance, and a further consideration of 
the subject, led me to abandon altogether the idea of 
a new Life Lockhart had a personal familiarity with 
his subject, and the command of a mass of matenals 
such as cannot fall to the share of any other wnter, 
and therefore, even if his mode of dealmg with his 
subject were less admirable than it confessedly is, his 
larger work would of necessity, form the foundation 
of any fresh attempt Sut when we examine that 
work, and observe the skill of its construction, its 
wonderful diction, and the glow of feelmg which per- 
vades it, the conclusion seems mevitable that any 
effort, worthy of the name, must take the form either 
of a review or of an abndgment of this great model 
of biography 

But as regards a review, the Quarterly has within 
a few years furnished, in the article above mentioned, 
nearly all that could bo desired j and, for a good 
abridgment, conditions are required which scarcely 
any one but the author himself can properly fulfiL 

A work of art m wntmg is subject to the same 
rules as one m painting or in architecture. Those 
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Tvho seek to represent it in a reduced form, must, 
above all tbmgs, study its proportions, and make their 
reduction equal over all its parts. But in the case of 
written composition there are no mechanical appli- 
ances, as there are m painting and architecture, for 
varying the scale, and there is, moreover, a greater 
difficulty in catchmg the leadmg principle of the 
design, and thus establishing the startmg-pomt for 
the process which is to follow. 

Hence an abridgment by the author himself must 
necessarily be the best, indeed the only true abridg- 
ment of what he has intended in his larger work, 
and I deem it a very fortunate tiling that Cadell’s 
influence overcame Lockhart’s repugnance to the task. 

These, then, are my reasons for proposing to the 
pubhc, as the best of all the easier modes of studymg 
the hfe of Scott, the cheap and convenient reprint to 
which this letter is prefixed Hor is it an objection, 
to my mind, that it is the work of one who grudged 
to shorten, and wished rather to extend , for, though 
many of those for whom Lockhart wrote have passed, 
or are pasting, from the scene, and much of the pri- 
vate interest which attended Scott’s manifold rela- 
tions with almost every class of his contemporaries 
must by degrees die out, tiiere is an abiding reason 
why Scott’s personal history should not be too freely 
generalised, and an abstract notion be substituted for 
the real man. 
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When Keble, himself a trae admirer of Scott, seeks 
to restrain unc^uiet minds by tellmg them that— 

“The tnvial round, the common task," 
afford ample means for attaining to Christian perfec- 
tion, he pomts to a rule of life which it is most 
difficult to observe, whether in the pursuit of holmess 
or in the exercise of natural gifts But in Scott, if 
in any man, what was remarkable was the sustained 
and continuous force of his character It is to be 
traced m the smallest things as well as in the greatest, 
in his daily habits as much as m his pubhc actions, 
in his fancies and folhes as well as in his best and 
wisest doings Everywhere we find the same power of 
imagination, and the same energy of will, and though 
it has been said that “ no man is a hero to his valet 
de chamhre” I am satisfied that Scott’s most famihar 
attendant never doubted his greatness, or looked upon 
him with less respect than those who judged him as 
he stood forth amidst the homage of the world 
In dealing with such a character, it is hardly 
necessary to say that the omission of details becomes, 
after a certain point, a senous injury to the truth of 
the whole portrait , and if any man should object 
that this volume is not short enough, I should be 
tempted to answer, that if he reads by foot-rule, he 
had better not thmk of studying, in any shape, the 
life of Walter Scott 

But besides the reduction of bulk, by which eighty- 
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four chapters have been compressed into eighteen, this 
edition has other claims upon attention. The larger 
Life, which was first published in seven volumes in 
1837-8, was succeeded by one in ten volumes in 
1839, and by another in one volume, with double 
columns, in 1842 ; but though both the latter were 
entered at Stationers’ Hall as new editions “with 
alterations,” and did, in fact, each differ, in some 
respects, from the ongmal edition, and from each 
other, yet Lockhart did not think the changes worthy 
of a public notice, and the preface of the edition of 
1837-8 was published, unaltered, with the two later 
editions. But the preface of the abridgment of >1848 
intimates changes arising &om later information, and 
the book itself more than bears out this promise 
Time and death had been at work in the interval, and 
to these causes we owe some alterations, and additions 
of interest One of these I have already mentioned, 
and 1 cannot refrain from recommendmg to special 
notice the touching memorials of Scott’s two sons, 
Walter and Charles, which occur towards the con- 
clusion of this volume 

Those who read them will see new proofs of that 
depth and tenderness of feehng which Lockhart, in 
daily life, so^ often hid under an almost fierce reserve, 
and will be able to form some idea — ^though, after all, 
it can be but a very faint one — of what he suffered on 
the death of his surviving son 
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They may unagme too how much he was spared by 
dying before his only daughter — ^that daughter whose 
smgular likeness to her mother must have contmually 
recalled to him both the features and the character 
of her of whom he wrote — 

“She whom I may now sadly record as, next to 
Sir Walter himself, the chief ornament and dehght at 
all those simple meetmgs — she to whom I owed my 
own place in them — Scott’s eldest daughter, the one 
of all his children who, in countenance, mind, and 
manners, most resembled himself, and who indeed was 
as hke him in all thmgs as a gentle mnocent woman 
can ever be to a great man deeply tned and skilled in 
the struggles’ and perplexities of active life — ^she too 
IS no more”* 

As regards the preparation of this reprmt, I have 
not been able to do what I had proposed It was my 
intention to have revised the text, and to have added 
notes, but, as the tune which I had destmed for this 
work drew^near, it pleased God suddenly to stay my 
band, and so to occupy my thoughts that even this 
easy task became impossible to me With the excep- 
tion, therefore, of the change of form &om two 
volumes to one, and of the addition! of a short and 

* Sea Chapter liv of the larger biography Who hut Lock- 
hart himself would have dared to reduce tluH passage to the 
monumental teisoness of the two Imes which occur at p SOI 
of this abridgment 1 
t See the footnote to page 804 
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consent to it as I -would bequeatli my body to dissection, if 
the operation could tend to point out the nature and the 
means of curing any pecuhar malady But as my habits 
of thinVing and acting, as -well as my rank m society, -were 
fi-^ed long before I had attamed, or even pretended to, any 
poetical reputation,* and as it produced, -when acquired, no 
remarkable change upon either, it is hardly to be expected 
that much information can be derived from mmutely mvesti- 
gatmg frailties, folhes, or vices, not very different m num- 
ber or degree from those of other men in my situation As 
I have not been blessed -with the talents of Bums or Chat- 
tcrton, I have been happily exempted from the mfluence of 
them violent passions, exasperated by the struggle of feel- 
ings -which rose up against the unjust decrees of fortune 
Yet, although I cannot tell of difficulties vanquished, and 
distance of rank annihilated by the strength of gemus, 
those who shall hereafter read this httle Memoir may find 
in it some hmts to bo improved, for the regulation of their 
own miuds, or the traimng those of others 

Every Scottishmon has a pedigree It is a national 
prerogative, as unahenable as his pnde and his poverty. 

* I do not mean to say that my success in hteratnre has not led 
mo to mis famiharly in society much above my burth and onginal 
pretensions, smcc I have been readdy received in the first curdes 
in Britain But there is a certam mtmtivo knowledge of the 
world, to which most well educated Scotdimeu are early trained, 
that prevents them from bemg much dazded by fins species o! 
elevation A man who to good nature adds the general rudiments 
of good breedmg, provided ho rest contented with a simple and 
unaficcted manner of behavmg and expressing lumself, will never 
bo ndiculons in the best socie^, and, so far as his talents and 
information permit, may bo an agreeable part of the cifmpany I 
hav e therefore never felt much devated, nor did I experience any 
■violent change in sitnation, by the passport which my poetical 
character afforded mo mto higher company than my birth war- 
ranted.— 1826 
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My birtli was neitlier distinguished nor sordid. According 
to the prejudices of my country, it was esteemed gentle, as 
I was connected, though remotely, with ancient famihcs 
both by my father’s and mother’s side My father’s grand- 
father was Walter Scott, well known m Teviotdale by the 
surname of Beardie He was the second son of Walter 
Scott, first Laud of Raeburn, who was third son of Sir 
Wiluam Scott, and the grandson of Walter Scott, com- 
monly called m tradition Auld Walt of Harden. I am 
therefore hneally descended from that ancient chieftain, 
whose name I have made to nog m many a ditty, and from 
nis fair dame, the Flower of Tarrow — ^no bad genealogy 
for a Border minstrel^ Beardie, my great-grandfather 
aforesaid, denved his cognomen from a venerable beard, 
winch he wore unblemished by razor or scissors, m token 

^ [In whom the male representation of the old Scotts of Bnc- 
clench is now vested, there is great dispute among hcraldie wn- 
ters, — some upholding the claim of Lord Napier, tlie male heir 
of Ae Scotts of Thirlestane,— others that of Lord Folwarth, 
bead of what was always considered, m point of importance, 
tlie second family of the clan, viz , the Scotts of Harden, origi- 
nally designed Scotts of Sinton Of his ancestors of this branch. 
Sir Walter has recorded many anecdotes m the notes to the 
Border Minstrelsy, the Lay of the last hlmstrel, and elsewhere 
In conversation ho often alluded to the remarkable cucumstance of 
two of diem havmg been lame, and, nevertheless, both especially 
distmgoished by the old rhythmical chronicler of the clan, Scott of 
Satchells ( 1688 ), uho says of the first, — 

•V 

“It Is four handNd Trinters past In order 
Since that Bneelcueh was Warden In the Border , 

A son he had at that same tide. 

Which was so lame canid neither mn nor ride 
John, this lame, if my author speahs true. 

He sent him to St hlurgo’s In Olasgu, 

Where he remained a scholar’s time. 

Then he married a wife according to his mind . 

And betwixt thorn twa they did procrcat 
Hcodshaw, Ashlrk, Si'iro's, and QlacU ” 

But, if the scholarship of John the Ijamtter furnished his descend- 
ant with many a mirthful allusion, a far greater favourite was the 
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of Ills regret for the banished dynasty of Stuart It 
Tfould have been ■well that his zeal had stopped there 
But he took arms, and intrigued in their cause, until he 
lost all he had m the world, and, as I ha've heard, run a 
ntirrow risk of being hanged, had it not been for ■the inter- 
ference of Anne, Duchess of Bucdeuch and Monmouth. 
Beardie’s older brother, Wdlmm Scott of Baebum, my 
great-granduncle, was killed about the age of twenty-one, 
in a duel •with Pringle of Cnchton, grandfather of the 
present Mark Prmgle of Clifton They fought -with 
swords, as was the fashion of the time, in a field near Sel- 
kirk, called firam the catastrophe the Raelum Meadow- 
spot Prmgle fled from Scotland to Spain, and was long a 
captive and slave m Barbary Beardie became, of course, 
Tutor of Raehum, as the old Scottish phrase called him — 
that IS, guardian to his infant nephew, father of the present 
Walter Scott of Baehurn He also managed the estates 
of Makerstoun, being nearly related to that family by his 
mother, Isobel MacDougal I suppose he had some allow- 
ance for his care in cither case, and subsisted upon that 
and the fortune which ho had by his wife, a Miss Campbell 
of SiUercraigs, in the west, through which connexion mj 
father used to call cousin, as they sa} , with the Campbells 
of Bl^tbswood Beardie was a man of some leammg, and 
a friend of Dr Pitcairn, to whom liis pohtics probably 
made him acceptable They had a Tory or Jacobite club 
m Edinburgh, m which the conversation is saidtohaie 
been mamtamed in Latm 

memory of William, the Boltfoot, who followed him m tlio sixth 
generation 

*' Tbe Latiil and Iiady of Harden 
nctalxt them proereat via a eon 
Called M 1111am BoUfool of Harden*^ 

X7« diet asrvivr (o ie x xjlk 

He was, in fact, one of the " prowest knights ” of tlio whole gcnca- 
logy — a fearless horseman and expert spearsman, renowned and 
dreaded — Ed ] 
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He left tlirec sons The eldest, ‘Walter, had a family, 
of •which any that now remain have been long settled iji 
America — the male heirs are long since extinct The 
thffd was Wilham, father of James Scott, well known in 
India as one of the origmal settlers of Pnnce of Wales 
island The second, Eohert Scott, was my grandfather 
He was onginally bred to the sea , but, being shipwrecked 
near Dundee m his tnal-ro}agc, he took suchasmcere 
dislike to that element, that he could not be persuaded to 
a second attempt. This occasioned a quarrel beween him 
and his father, who left him to shift for himself Hobert 
was one of those active spirits to whom this was no misfor- 
tune. He turned "WTiig upon the spot, and fairly abjured 
his father's pohtics, and his learned poverty His chief 
and relative, Mr Scott of Harden, gave him a lease of the 
farm of Sandj-Knowe, comprehendmg the rocks in the 
centre of which Smailholm or Sandy-Knowe Tower is situ- 
ated He took for his shepherd an old man called Hogg, 
who valhngly lent him, out of respect to his family, his 
whole sa'nngs, about £80, to stock the new farm. With 
this sum, which it seems was at the tune sufficient for the 
purpose, the master aud servant set off to purchase a stock 
of sheep at 'Whitsun-Tijste, a fair held on a hill near 
Wooler m Northumberland. The old shepherd went care- 
fully from drove to drove, till he found a Inrsd likely to 
answer their purpose, and then returned to tell his master 
to come up and conclude the bargain. But what was his 
surprise to see him galloping a mettled hunter about the 
, r.'ice-courso, and to find he had expended the whole stock 
in this extraordinary purchase • — ^Moses’s bargain of green 
spectacles did not strike more dismay mto the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s family, than my' grandfather’s rashness into 
the poor old shepherd The thing, however, was irre- 
trievable, and they returned -without the sheep In the 
course of a few days, however, my grandfather, who was 
one of the best horsemen of hb tune, attended John Scott 
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of Harden’s hounds on this same horse, and displayed him 
to such advantage that he sold him for double the ongmal 
price The farm iras now stocked in earnest; and the 
rest of my grandfather’s career vras that of successful indus- 
try He "was one of the first who were active in the cattle 
trade, afterwards earned to such extent between the High- 
lands of Scotland and the leadmg counties m England, and 
by his dronng transactions acquired a considerable sum of 
monc} He was a man of middle stature, extremely ac- 
tne, quick, keen, and fiery m his temper, stubbornly 
honest, and so distmgmshed for his skdl in country matters, 
that he was the general referee m all points of dispute 
which occurred m the neighbourhood His birth being 
admitted as gentle, gave him access to the best society m 
the county, and his dexterity m country sports, particularly 
huntmg, made hun an acceptable companion m the field as 
well as at the table ^ 

Robert Scott of Sandy -Knowe, married, m 1728, Bar- 
bara Hahburton, daughter of Thomas Hahburton of Hew- 
mains, an ancient and respectable family m Berwickshire 
Among other palnmomal possessions, they enjoyed the 
part of Dry burgh, now the property of the Earl of Buchan, 
comprehending the ruins of the Abbey My granduncle, 
Robert Hahburton, havmg no male heirs, this estate, as 
well as the representation of the family, would have de- 
lolvcd upon my’ father, and mdecd Old Newmains had 
settled it upon him , but this was prevented by the mis- 
fortunes of my granduncle, a weak silly man, who engaged 
in trade, for which ho had neither stock nor talents, and . 
became bankrupt The ancient patrimony was sold for a 
tnfle (about £8000), and my father, who might have pur- 

' The present Lord Haddington, and other gentlemeii conver- 
sant with the Bonth conntiy, rememher my grandfather well Ho 
was a fine alert iiguro, and wore a jocskey cap over his grey hair — 
183G 
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chased it -witli ease, was dissuaded by my grandfatber, 
who at that tunc beltoed a more advantageous purchase 
mitdit have been made of some lands which Haebmn 

O 

thought of selling. And thus we have nothing left of 
Dryburgh, although my father’s maternal inhcntance, but 
the right of stretching our bones where mine may perhaps 
be laid ere any eje but my own glances oact these pages. 

AValtcr Scott, my father, was born m 1729, and educated 
to the profession of a Writer to the Signet He was the 
eldest of a large familj , several of whom I shall liaAO occa- 
sion to mention with a tribute of sincere gratitude. My 
father was a singular instance of a man rising to eminence 
in a profession for which nature had in some degree unfitted 
him He had indeed a turn for labour, and a pleasure in 
analjzing the abstruse feudal doctrines connected with con- 
V eyancing, which would probably have rendered bun un- 
rivalled in the hue of n special pleader, had there been such 
a profession in Scotland , but in the actual business of the 
profession which he embraced, in that sharp and intuitno 
perception which is ncccssarj in drhiiig bargains for himself 
and others, in niaibng himself of the wants, necessities, 
caprices, and follies of some, and guarding against the 
knavciy and malice of others, Uncle Toby himself could 
not have conducted himself wnth more simplicity th;in my 
father Most nttomej's have been suspected, more or less 
justly, of making their own foitune at the expense of their 
clients — ^my father’s fate was to vindicate his calling from 
the stain in one mstance, for in many cases his clients con- 
trived to case him of considerable sums hfany worshipful 
and bc-kmghtcd names occio* to my memorj , who did him 
the honour to run in his debt to the amount of thousands, 
and to pay him with a lawsuit, or a commission of bankruptcj , 
ns the case happened But they are gone to a dificrcnt 
’accountmg, and it would bo ungenerous to visit their dis- 
grace upon thrir descendants. My father was wont also to 
give openings, to those who were pleased to take them, to 
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pick a quarrel -witlx him. He had a zeal for his dienta ' 
Tvlueh was almost ludicrous far from coldly discharging 
the duties of his employment towards them, he thought for 
them, felt for them honour as for his own, and rather risked 
disobliging them than neglectmg anythmg to whieh he con- 
eeived their duty hound them If there was an old mother 
or aunt to be mamtamed, he was, I am afraid, too apt to 
administer to their necessities from what the young heir had 
destined exclusively to his pleasures This ready discharge 
of obhgations which the Civihans tell us are only natural 
and not legal, did not, I fear, recommend bun to his em- 
ployers Yet his practice was, at one penod of his life, 
ver} extensive He understood his bnsmess theoretically, 
•md was early introduced to it by a partnership with George 
Chalmers, AVntcr to the Signet, under whom he had sened 
his apprenticeship 

Ills person and face were uncommonly handsome, with 
an expression of sweetness of temper, which was not falla- 
cious , his manners were rather formal, but full of genmne 
kindness, cspeuall} when exercising the duties of hospitahty. 
Ills general habits were not only temperate, but severely 
abstemious , but upon a festival occasion, there were few 
whom a moderate glass of wme exhilarated to such a hvely 
degree His religion, in which he was devoutly smccrc, 
uas Calvinism of the strictest kmd, and his favounte stud}' 
related to church histor)' I suspect the good old man was 
often engaged with Knox and Spottiswoode’s folios, when, 
immured m his solitary room, he was supposed to be im- 
mersed m professional researches In his pohtical prmciples 
he was a stead} friend to freedom, with a bias, however, to 
the monarchical part of our constitution, which he considered 
ns peculiarl} exposed to danger during the later } cars of his 
life He had much of ancient Scottish prejudice rcspcctmg 
the forms of marriages, funerals, christenings, and so forth, 
nnd was alwajs vexed at any neglect of etiquette upon such 
occasions As his education had not been upon an enlarged 
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plan, it could not be expected that be should .be an en- 
lightened scholar, but he had not passed through a busy 
hfe mthout observation ; and his remarks upon times and 
manners often exhibited strong traits of^ practical though 
untaught philosophy. Let me conclude this sketch, ivhich 
I am imconsmous of having overcharged, -with a feiv hnes 
imtten by the late Mrs Cockbnm* upon the subject Qlcy 
made one among a set of poetical characters -which -were 
given as toasts among a few fticnds, and we must hold them 
to contam a strikmg likeness, smce the ongmal was recog- 
msed so soon as they were read aloud — 

" To a thing that ’s uncommon — a youth of discretion, 

'Who, though vastly handsome, despises flirtation : 

To the fnend in afilichon, the heart of affection, 

'Who may hear the last trump without dread of detection ” 

In April 1758, mj' father mamed Anne Rutherford, 
eldest daughter of Dr John Rutherford, professor of medi- 
cine in the TTmversity of Edinburgh He was one of those 
pupils of Boerhaave, to whom the school of medicine m our 
northern metropohs owes its nse, and a man distmgmshcd 
for professional talent, for hvely ivit, and for hterarj- ac- 
quirements Dr Rutherford was twice mamed His first 
wife, of whom my mother is the sole survi-nng child, was a 
daughter of Sir John Swinton of Swinton, a family which 
produced many distinguished warriors dimng the middle 
ages, and which, for antiquity and honourable alhances, may 
rank -with any m Britain My grandfather’s second wife was 
Miss Mackay, by whom he had a second family, of whom 
are now (1808) ahve. Dr Danid Rutherford, professor of 
botany m the University of Edmburgb, and blisses Janet 
and Christian Rutherford, amiable and accomplished women. 

^ Mrs Cockhum (born Miss Rutherford of Faimahe) was the 
authoress of the beautiful song — 

" I have seen tlie smlllne 
Of fortane l)eeulltns ■» 
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My father and mother had a very numerous family, to 
fewer, I believe, than tweUc children, of whom many were 
highly promising', though only five survived very early youth 
My eldest brother Eobert was bred m the King’s service, and 
was in most of Bodnej ’s battles His temper was bold and 
haughtj, and to me was often checkered with what I felt to 
be capricious I^Tanny In other respects I loved him much, 
for he had a strong turn for hterature, read poetry with 
taste and judgment, and composed verses himself, which 
had gamed him great applause among his messmates 
IVitness the followmg elegy upon the supposed loss of the 
vessel, composed the mght before Kodney’s celebrated battle 
of April the 12th, 1782 It alludes to the various amuse- 
ments of his mess — 

“ No more the geese shall cackle on the poop, 

No more the bagpipe through the orlop sound, 

No more the imdslnpTncn, a jovial group, 

Shall toast the girls, and push tlie bottle rounds 
In death’s dark road at anchor fast they stay. 

Till Heaven’s loud signal shall in thunder roar, 

Then starting up, all hands shall quick obey. 

Sheet homo the topsail, and with speed unmoor ’’ 

Eobert sung agreeably — (a -vutue which was never seen in 
me) — understood the mechamcal arts, and when m good 
humour, could regale us with many a tale of bold adventure 
and narrow escapes When m bad humour, however, he 
gave us a practical tdste of what was then man-of-war’s 
discipline, and Licked and cuffed without mercy I have 
often thought how he might have distinguished himself had 
he continued m the navj until the present times, so glorious 
for nautical exploit But the peace of 1783 cut off all 
hopes of promotion for those who had not great interest , 
and some disgust which his proud spirit had taken at harsh 
usage ftom a superior officer, combined to throw poor 
Eobert into the East-India Companj’s service, for which 
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his habits were ill ada|>ted He made two TOjages to the 
East, and died a victim to the dimate 

John Scott, my second brother, is abont three years 
older than me. He addicted himself to the mihtary service, 
and is now brevet-major m the 73d regiment ^ 

I had an only sister, Anne Scott, who seemed to be from 
her cradle the bntt for mischance to shoot arrows at Her 
childhood was marked by penlons escapes from the most 
extraordmary aeddents Among others, I remember an 
iron-railed door leading into the area in the centre’ of 
George’s Square bemg closed by the wind, while her fingers 
were betwixt the hasp and staple. Her hand was thus 
locked m, and must have been smashed to pieces, had not 
the bones of her fingers been remarkably shght and thm 
As it was, the hand was cruelly mangled On another 
occasion, she was nearly drowned m a pond, or old qnarry- 
hole, m vhat was then called Brown’s Park, on the south 
side of the square But the most unfortunate acadent, and 
which, though it happened while she was only six years old, 
proved the remote cause of her death, was her cap acci- 
dentally taking fire. The chdd was alone m the room, and 
before assistance could be obtained, her head was dreadfully 
scorched After a hngenng and dangerous illness, she re- 
covered — ^but never to enjoy perfect health The shghtest 
cold occasioned swelhngs m her face, and other indications 
of a dehcatc constitution At length [in 1801], poor Anne 
was taken ill, and died after a verj short mterval Her 
temper, like that of her brothers, was peenhar, and m her, 
perhaps, it shewed more odd, from the habits of mdulgence 
which her nervous illness had formed But she was at 

f 

^ He was this year made major of the second battahon by the 
kmd intercession of Mr Canning at the War-Office— 1809 He 
retired from the army, and kept house with my mother His healtli 
was totally broken, and ho died, yet a young man, on 8th May 
3816—1826, 
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heart on affectionate and land gn-1, neither void of talent 
nor of feding, though hving in an ideal irorld Tv-hiUi she 
had framed to herself by the force of ima^ation Anne 
was my junior by about a year 

A year lower m the hst was my brother Thomas Scott, 
who IS still ahve * 

Last, and most unfortunate of our family, was my youngest 
brother, DameL TTith the same aversion to labour, or 
rather, I should say, the same determined indolence 
that marked us all, he had neither the vivadtj* of 
intdlect which supphes the want of dihgence, nor the pnde 
which renders the most detested labour better than depend- 
ence or contempt. His career was as unfortunate as might 
be augured from such an unhappy combmabon , and, after 
various unsuccessful attempts to estabhsh himself m hie, he 
died on his return from the West Indies, m July 1806 
Havmg premised so much of my family, I return to my 
own story I was bom, as I believe, on the 15th August 
1771, m a house belongmg to my father, at the head of the 
College Wjmd It was pulled down, with others, to make 
room for the northern front of the new College I was an 
uncommonly healthy child, but had nearly died in conse- 
quence of my first nurse bemg ill of a consumption, a cir- 
cumstance which she chose to conceal, though to do so was 
murder to both herself and me. She went privately to 
consult Dr Black, the celebrated professor of chemistry, who 


* Poo- Tom, a man of infinite hnmonr and excellent parts, pnr- 
med for some time my father’s profession, hnt he was tmfortnnate, 
from engaging m specnlattons respecting farms and matters out of 
the line of his proper hnsiness He afterwards became paymaster 
of the < 0 th regiment, and died m Canada Tom momed Bhzaheth, 
a daughter of the family of SX'Cnlloch of Ardwell, an ancient Gal- 
wcgim stock, by whom he left a son, Walter Scott, now second 
lieutenant of Lngincers in the Has* India Company’s service, Bom* 
hav — and three daughters, Jessie, married to Licntenant Colonel 
Huxley , 2 Anne , 3 Bliza— the two last still nninaixied— 1826 
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put my father on his guard The -vroman was dismissed, 
and I was consigned to a healthy peasant, who is still ah\e 
to boast of her laddie being what she calls a grand gentleman 
I shewed eTcty sign of health and strength until I was 
about eighteen months old One mght, I have been often 
told, I shewed great reluctance to be caught and put to 
bed , and after being chased about the room, was appre- 
hended and consigned to mj dormitory with some difficult)' 
It was the last time I was to shew such personal agilitj . 
Inthemormng, I was discovered to be allectedwith the 
fever which often accompanies the cutting of large teeth 
It held me three dajs On the fourth, when they went to 
bathe me as usual, they discovered that I had lost the power 
of my right leg My grandfather, an excellent anatomist 
as well as phjsician, the late worthy Alexander "Wood, and 
many others of the most respectable of the ficultj , were 
consulted There appeared to be no dislocation or spram , 
bhsters and other topical remedies were apphed in vam. 
"When the efforts of regular physicians had been exhausted, 
without the shghtest success, my anxious parents, dunng 
the course of many years, eagerly grasped at everj* prospect 
of cure which was held out by the promise of empirics, or 
of anaent ladies or gentlemen who conceived themselves 
entitled to recommend various remedies, some of which 
were of ii nature sufficiently singular. But the advice of 
my grandfather, Dr Butherford, that I should be sent to 
reside in the country, to pve the chance of natural exer- 
tion, excited by free au: and liberty, was first resorted to , 
and before I have the recollection of the slightest event, I 
was, agreeably to this fiaendl) counsel, an mmate in the 
farm-house of Sandy-Knowe. 

An odd incident is worth recording It seems my mo- 
ther had sent a maid to take charge of me, that I might 
be no inconvemence m the family But the damsel sent 
on that important mission had left her heart belund hei , 
m the keeping of some wild fellow, it is likely, who had 
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done and said more to her than he was hke to make good. 
She became extremely desmous to return to Edmburgh, 
and as my mother made a point of her remaining ivhere 
she ivas, she contracted a sort of hatred at poor me, as the 
cause of her being detained at Sandy-Knowe This rose, 
I suppose, to a sort of debnous afieebon, for she confessed 
to old Alison Wilson, the housdieeper, that she had earned 
me up to the Craigs, meamng, under a strong temptabon 
of the Deni, to cut my throat with her scissors, and bury 
me in the moss Alison mstantly took possession of my 
person, and took care that her confidant should not be 
subject to any farther temptation, so far as I was concerned 
She was dismissed, of course, and I have heard became 
afterwards a lunabc * 

^ [The epistle prefixed to the 6th canto of Marmion, contains a 
cliarming pietnre of the infant poet’s feehngs amidst the scenery 
and associations of Smailholm Tower and Sandy-Knowe 

“It vras a luRcn iceno and wild, 
irboro naked clUft weto mdely piled, " Ac Ac. 

There are still (1836) hving m that neighbourhood two old wo- 
men, who were in the domestic service of Sandy-Hnowe, when tho 
lame diild was brought thither in the third year of his age One 
of them, Tibhy Hunter, remembers his coming well , and that 
“ he was a sweet-tempered baim, a darling with oil about the house ” 
The young cwe-milkers delighted, she says, to carry him about on 
their backs among tho crags , and he was “ very gleg (quick) at 
tho uptake, and soon kenned every sheep and lamb by head mark 
as wdl os my of them ” His great pleasure, however, was in the 
society of tho “aged hind" recorded in tho epistle to Erdane “Auld 
Sandy Ormiston," called, from the most dignified part of his func- 
tion, “ tlie Cow bailie,” who had the chief supermtcndenco of the 
flocksthat browsed upon “the velvcttuftsoflovdiestgrcen " Ifthe 
child saw him in tho mommg, he could not be satisfied unless 
tho old man would set him astride on his shouldc;', and take him 
to keep him company as he lay witching his charge 

“ Ilero was poetic Impnlso elren 

tbc creen hill and dear hloo heaTeiu** 

' The Cow baihc blew a particular note on his whistle, which signi- 
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It is liere at Sandy-Knowe, in tbe residence of my 
paternal grandfather, already mentioned, that I have the 
first consciousness of existence ; and I recollect distinctly 
that my situation and appearance ivero a little Trhimsical. 
Among the odd remedies recurred to to aid my lameness, 
some one had recommended, that so often as a sheep tras 
lolled for the use of the famdy, I should he stripped, and 
sirathcd up m the shm, -warm as it -vros flayed from the 
carcase of the animal In this Tartar-hkc hahihment I 
■well remember Ijing upon the floor of the httle parlour m 
the farm-house, "wliile my grandfather, a renerahle old 
man ivith ivlnte hair, used everj’ excitement to make me 
try to crawl. I also distmctly remember the late Sir 
George MadDougal of Madeerstoun, father of the present 
Sir Henry Hay AlacDougal, joming in this Hndly attempt 
He was, God knows how,^ a relation of ours, and I still 

fied to flic maid servants m the honso below when the htdo hoy 
wished to ho earned homo again. He told his fnend, Mr Skeno 
of Buhislaw, -when spending a sammer day m his old ago among 
theso irell remembered crags, that ho dchghtcd to roll about on 
the grass all day long in the midst of the flock, and that “ the sort 
of fellowship he thus formed -vnth the sheep and Iambs had im- 
pressed his mmd -with a degree of aficctionato feeling toivards them 
which had lasted throughout hfe ” There is a story of his having 
been forgotten one day among tho Imolls when a thunder storm 
came on , and his aunt, suddenly recollecting Lis situation, and 
mnning out to bring him home, is said to have fonnd him lying on 
his back, dappmg lus hands at the ligbtnmg, and crying out, 
** JSonny I bonny !" at every flash — ^En ] 

' Ho ivas a second-cousin of my grandfather's Isohcl Mac- 
Hougal, wife of 'Walter, tho first Laird of Baohum, and mother of 
Walter Scott, called Bcardic, was grand aunt, I take it, to the late 
Sir George MacDougal There was always great fiaendship be- 
tween us and tho Makerstonn family It singularly happened, that 
at the hunal of tho lato Sir Henry MacDougal, my cousin William 
Scott, younger of Baebum, and I myself, werp tho nearest blood- 
relations present, although our connexion was of so old a date, and 
tanked as pall-hearcrs accordmgly. — ^1826. 
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recollect lum in his old-fashioned mihtary habit (he had 
been colonel of the Greys), with a small cocked hat, deeply 
laced, an embroidered scarlet waistcoat, and a hght-co- 
lonrcd coat, -with milk-white locks tied m a mihtary fashion, 
kncehng on the ground before me, and draggmg his watch 
along the carpet to mduce me to follow it. The benevolent 
old soldier and the infcnt -wrapped in his dieepskm would 
have afforded an odd group to umnterested spectators 
This must hive happened about my third year, for Sir 
George MacDougal and my grandfather both died shortly 
after that period 

Mj grandmother continued for some years to take charge 
of the farm, assisted by my father’s second brother, hlr 
Thomas Scott, who resided at Crailmg, as factor or land- 
steward for Mr Scott of Danesfield, then propnetor of that 
estate ^ This was during the heat of the American war, 
and I remember bemg as anxious on my uncle’s weekly 
visits (for we heard news at no other time) to hear of the 
defeat of Washmgton, as if I had had some deep and per- 
sonal cause of antipathy to him I know not how this was 
combined with a very strong prejudice in favour of the 
, Stuart family, which I had ongmally imbibed from the 
songs and tales of tlie Jacobites This latter pohtical pro- 
pensity was deeply' confirmed by the stones told m my 
heanng of the cruelties exercised in the executions at Car- 
lisle, .and m the Highlands, after the battle of CuUoden 
One or two of our own distant relations had fallen on that 
occasion, and I remember of detestmg the name of Cum- 
berland with more than infant hatred Mir Curie, farmer 

1 My undo ofterwaras residea at Elhston, and then took from 
Mr Comdins Elhot the estate of Woollee Finally ho retired to 
hlonlJaw, m the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, -nhore ho died, 1823, 
at the advanced age of ninety years, and m full possession of his 
faculties It was a fine thing to hear him talk over the change of 
the country which he had witnessed,— 1826 
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at Tetbyre, husband of one of my aunts, had been present 
at them execution , and it was probably from him that I 
first heard these tragic tales which made so great an im- 
^ pression on me The local information, which I conceive 
had some share m formmg my future taste and pursmts, 
I derived from the old songs and tales which then formed 
the amusement of a retired country family. My grand- 
mother, in whose youth the old Border depredations were 
matter of recent tradition, used to tell me many a tale of 
Watt of Harden, Wight Wilhe of Aikwood, Jamie Telfer of 
the fair Dodhead, and other heroes — ^merrymen all of the 
persuasion and caUmg of Bobm Hood and Little John. 
A more recent hero, but not of less note, was the cele- 
brated jDieZo/Xtttfedcan, whom she well remembered, as 
he had married her mother’s sister Of this extraoidmary 
person I learned many a story, grave and gay, comic and 
warlike. Two or three old books which lay m the wmdow- 
seat were explored for my amusement in the tedious winter* 
days Automathes, and Eamsay’s Tea-table Miscellany, 
were my favountes, although at a later penod an odd 
volume of Josephus’s Wars of the Jews divided my par- 
tiahty 

My kmd and afiectionate aunt, Miss Janet Scott, whose 
memory will ever be dear to me, used to read these works 
to me with admirable patience, imtil I could repeat long 
passages by heart. The ballad of Hardyknute I was early 
master of, to the great annoyance of almost our only visiter, 
the worthy clergyman of the parish. Dr Duncan, who had 
not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by mj 
shoutmg forth this ditty Methinks I now see his tail thin 
emaaated figure, his legs cased m clasped gambadoes, and 
his face of a length that would have rivalled the Emight of 
La Mancha’s, and hear him exclaiming, “ One may as 
well speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child 
IS ” With this httle acidity, which was natural to him, he 
was a most excellent and benevolent man, a gentleman in 

£ 
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every feeling, and altogether different ftom those of his 
order ivho ennge at the tables of the gentry, or domineer 
and not at those of the 5 eomanry In his 3 onth he had 
been chaplam in the family of LordMarchmont — ^had seen 
Pope — and could talk famiharly of many characters who 
had sumved the Augustan age of Queen Anne Though 
•valetudinary, he lived to he nearly ninety, and to -welcome 
to Scotland his son, Colond William Duncan, who, with 
the highest character for mihtaxy and civil merit, had made 
a considerable fortune m India Li [17963, a few da}'S 
before his death, I paid him a visit, to mquire after his 
health. I found him emaciated to the last degree, wrapped 
in a tartan night-gown, and employed with all the acUnty 
of health and )outh m correcting a history of the Kevolu- 
tion, which he mtended should be given to the pubhc when 
he was no more He read me several passages with a voice 
natnrall 3 strong, and which the feehngs of an author then 
raised above the depression of age and dechnmg health 
I begged him to spare this fatigue, which could not but 
injure his health His answer was remarkable “ I know,” 
he said, “ that I cannot survive a fortmght — and what sig- 
nifies an exertion that can at worst only accelerate my 
death a few dajs I marvelled at the composure of this 
reply, for lus appearance suffiacntlj voudied the tmth of 
his prophecy, and rode home to my uncle’s (then my 
abode), musing whit there bould be m the ^int of author- 
ship that could mspire its votaries with the courage of 
martyrs Ho died ■within less than the penod he assigned 
— with which ei cut I dose my digi;ession 

I was in mj fourth 3 eat when mj father was advised that 
the Bath waters might be of some advantage to mj' lame- 
ness Mj' affectionate aunt, although such a journey pro- 
mised to a person of her retired habits any thmg but plea- 
sure or amusement, undertook as readily to accompany me 
to the wells of Bladud, as if she had expected all the 
ddight that ever the prospect of a watenng-place hdd out 
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to its most impatient visitants. My health was by this time 
a good deal confiimed by the country air, and the influence 
of that imperceptible and unfatiguing exercise to ■which the 
good sense of my grandfather had subjected me , for -when 
the day ivas line, I was usually earned out and laid down 
beside the old shepherd, among the crags or roclcs round 
which he fed his sheep The impatience of a child soon 
mehned me to struggle with my infirmity, and I began by 
degrees to stand, to walk, and to run Although the 
limb affected was much slmunk and contracted, my general 
health, which was of more importance, was much stiength- 
ened by bemg frequently in the open air , and, in a word, 
I who m a cit} had probably been condemned to hopeless 
and helpless decrepitude, was now a health} , high-spirited, 
and, my lameness apart, a sturd} dnld — non stne dtis ant- 
mosus tnfans 

We went to London by sea, and it may gratif} the curi- 
osity of muiutc biogiaphers to learn that our lO} age was 
performed in the Duchess of Bucclcuch, Captain Bcatson, 
master At London we made a short sta} , and saw some 
of the common shows exhibited to strangers When, 
twenty-five } ears afterwards, I visited the Tower of London 
\ and Westmmster Abbey, I was astonished to find how 
accurate my recollections of these celebrated places of 
■visitation proved to be, and I have ever ance trusted 
more imphoitly to my juvenile remmisccnces. At Bath, 
where I hved about a jear, I went through all the usual 
disciphnc of the pump-room and baths, but I beheve with- 
out the least advantage to my lameness Duiing mj resi- 
dence at Bath, I acquired tlie rudiments of reading at a 
da} -school, kept by an old dame near our lodgings, and I 
had never a more regular teacher, although I think I did 
not attend her a quarter of a } ear An occasional lesson 
fi’om my aunt supplied the lest Afterwards, w'lien grown 
a big boy, I had a few lessons from Mr Stalker of Edin- 
burgh, and finally from the Bev. Mr Cleovo But I never 
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acquired a just pronunciation, nor could I read mtli much' 
propnety 

In other respects my residence at Bath is marked by 
very pleasing recollections The venerahle John Home, 
author of Douglas, was then at the watermg-place, and 
paid much attention to my aunt and to me His mfe, who 
has survived him, was then an invahd, and used to take the 
air m her carnage on the Downs, when I ivas often minted 
to accompany her But the most dehghtful recollections 
of Bath are dated after the amval of my uncle. Captain 
Robert Scott, who introduced me to all the httle amuse- 
ments which smted my age, and above all, to the theatre 
The play was As You Like It , and the witchery of the 
whole scene is ahve m my nund at this moment I made, 

I behove, noise more than enough, and remember bemg so 
much scandalized at the quarrel between Orlando and his 
brother m the first scene, that I screamed out, “ AVt they 
brothers?"^ A few weeks’ residence at home convmced 
me, who had till then been an only child m the house of 
my grandfather, that a quarrel between brothers was a 
very natural event 

The other circumstances I recollect of my residence in 
Bath are but tnflmg, yet I never recall them without a 
feeling of pleasure The beauties of the parade (which 
of them I know not), mth the nver of Avon wmding 
around it, and the lowing of the cattle fi:om the opposite 
lulls, are warm in my recollection, and are only rivalled by, 
the splendours of a toy-shop somewhere near the Orange 
Grove I had acquired, I know not by what means, a kmd 
of superstitious terror for statuary of all kmds No an- 
cient Iconoclast or modem Calvinist could have looked on 
the outside of the Abbey church (if I mistake not the princi- 
pal church at Bath is so called) with more horror than the 

* [See Scott’s Review of the Life of John Kcmhlo, MiscelL 
Prose, vol xx p 154 — Ed.J 
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image of Jacob's Ladder, '\71tb all its angels, presented to 
my infant eye. My unde effectually combated my terrors, 
and formally mtroduced me to a statue of Neptune, Tvbich 
perhaps still keeps guard at the ddo of the Avon, where a 
pleasure boat crosses to Spring Gardens. 

After being a year at Bath, I returned first to Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards fora season to Sandy-Knowe , — and 
thus the time whiled awaj till about my eighth year, when it 
was thought sea-bathing might be of service to my lame- 
ness 

For this puipose, still under my aunt’s protection, I re- 
mained some weeks at Prestonpans , a circumstance not 
worth mentioning, cxceptmg to record my juvenile inti- 
macy with an old mihtaiy veteran, Balgctty by name, who 
had pitched lus tent in that httic vilingc, after all his cam- 
paigns, subsishng upon an ensign's half-pay, though called 
by courtesy a Captain As this old gentleman, who had 
been m all the German wars, found yery few to listen to 
his tales of military feats, he formed a sort of alliance 
with me, and I used mvariably to attend him for the plea- 
sure of hearing those commumcations Sometimes our 
conversation turned on the American war, which was then 
ragmg It was about the time of Biurgoyne’s unfortunate 
expedition, to which my Captain and I augured different 
conclusions Somebody had shewed mo a map of North 
America, and, struck with the rugged appearance of the 
country, and the quantity of lakes, I expressed some doubts 
on the subject of the General’s arriving safely at the end 
of his journey, which were very indignantly refuted by the 
Captam The mews of the Saratoga disaster, while it gave 
me a httle tnumph, rather shook my mtunacy with the ve- 
teran.i 

J Besides this veteran, 1 found another ally at Prestonpans, m 
the person of George Constable, an old fnond of my father’s, edu- 
catod'to the law, hut retired upon his independent property, and 
generally residing near Bnndco Ho had many of those pecu- 
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From Prestonpans liras transported bacTtto my fathers 
house m George’s Square, iwhich continued to be my most 
established place of residence, until my marriage in 1797 
I felt the change from being a single indulged brat, to be- 
commg a member of a large family, very severely , for 
under the gentle government of my land grandmother, 
■who was meekness itself, and of my aunt, who, though of 
an higher temper, was exceedmgly attached to me, I had 
acquired a degree of hconce which could not be permitted 
m a large family I had sense enough, however, to bend my 
temper to my new oircumstances , but such was the agony 
1 pjo 25] 

Imntics of temper which long aftereards I tried to dcvolopo m the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck. It Is very odd, that tliongh I 
am unconscious of anything in which I strictly copied the manners 
of my old friend, the resemblance was nevertbclcss detected by 
George Chalmers, Esq , sohoitor, London, an old friend, both of 
my father and Mr Constable, and who afiBrmed to my late friend. 
Lord Emeddor, thntlmustneedsbcthcanthorofTheAntiqnaiy, 
einco he recognised tlie portrait of George Constable But my 
fnend George was not so decided an enemy to womankind as his 
rcprescntntn e Monkbams On the contrary, I rather suspect 
that he had a iendresse for my aunt Jenny, who even then was a 
most bcautifnl woman, though somewhat advanced in life To tlio 
close of her life, she liad the &iest eyes and teeth I ever saw, and 
though she could be sufficiently sharp when she had a mind, her 
general behaviour ivas genteel and ladylike However this might 
he, I denied a great deal of canons information from George 
Constable, both at this early penod, and afterwards He was con- 
stantly philandenng about my aunt, and of course very kind to 
mo Ho was the first person who told me about FalstafF and Hot- 
spur, and other characters in Shakspeare What idea I annexed 
to them I know not, but I must have annexed some, for I remem- 
ber quite n ell being mtercsted on the subject Indeed, I rather 

suspect that children denve impulses of a powerful and important 
kind in hearing things which tliey cannot entirely comprehend , 
and therefore, that to wnte down to children's understandmg is a 
mistake set them on the scent, and let them puzzle it ont To 
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which I internally experienced, thatl have guarded against 
nothing more in the education of my own familj, than 
against their acquiring habits of self-willed caprice and 
doimnation I found much consolation during this penod 
of mortification, m the partiahly of my f mother She 
jomed to a hght and happy temper of mind a strong turn 
to study poetry and works of imagination. She was 
sincerely devout, but her religion was, as became her sex, 
of a cast less austere than my father’s Still, the disciplmo 
of the Presbyterian Sabbath was severely strict, and I 
f-liink injudiciousl) so Although JBunyan’s Pilgrim, Ges- 

retnm to George Constable I knew him well at a mucli lato pe- 
nod He used always to dine at my lather’s house of a Sunday, 
and was authorized to turn the eonversation out of the austere and 
Calvinistio tone, nhich it usually mamtained on that day, upon 
subjects of history or aiild langsyne He remembered the forty- 
five, and told many excellent stones, all nitli a strong dash of a 
peculiar caustic humour 

George’s sworn ally as a brother antiquary was John Davidson, 
then Keeper of the Signet ; and I remember his flattenng and * 
compelbng me to go to dme there A wnter's apprentice with 
•f the Keeper of the Signet, whose least ofiScor kept us m order ! — 
It was an awfnl event Tlnther, however, I went ivith some secret 
expectation of ascantlmg of good claret Mr D had a son whose 
taste inclined him to the army, to \ihich his father, who had de- 
signed him for the bar, gave a most unwiUing consent He was at 
this time a young officer, and he and I, leaving the tivo seniors to 
proceed in their chat as they pleased, never once opened our 
moutlis either to them or each other Tlie Pragmatic Sanction 
happened' unfortunately to become the theme of their conversation, 
when Constable said in jest, “Now, John, HI wad yon aplack 
that neither of these two lads ever heard of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion ’’ — “ Not heard of the Pragmatic Sanction •” said John 
Davidson? “ I would like to see that and with a voice of tliun- 
der, he asked his son the fatal question As young D modestly 
allowed he knew nothing about it, his lather drove him from tne 
table m a rage, and I absconded during the confusion ; nor could 
Constable ever bnng mo bacli ngain to his friend Davidson’s. — 
1826 
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net’s Death of Abel, Eoire’s Letters, and one or two 
other boohs, which, for that reason, I still have a favonr 
for, were admitted to reheve the gloom of one dull ser- 
mon succeeding to another — there was far too much 
tedium annei-ed to the duties of the day , and m the end 
it did none of ns any good 

My week-day tasks were more agreeable My lameness 
and my sohtary habits had made me a tolerable reader, 
and my hours of leisure were usually spent m readmg aloud 
to my mother Pope’s translation of Homer, which, ex- 
ceptmg a few traditionary ballads, and the songs in Allan 
Bamsay’s Evergreen, was the first poetry which I perused 
My mother had good natural taste and great fedmg she 
used to make me pause upon those passages which ex- 
pressed generous and worthy sentiments, and if she could 
not divert me firom those which were descriptive of battle 
and tumult, she contnved at least to divide my atten- 
tion between them My own enthusiasm, however, was 
chiefly awakened by the wonderful and the terrible — ^the 
common taste of children, but m which 1 have remained a 
child even unto this day. I got by heart, not as a task, 
but almost without mtcndmg it, flie passages with which 
I was most pleased, and used to recr^e them aloud, both 
when alone and to others — ^more wilhngly, however, m my 
hours of sohtude, for I had observed some auditors smile, 
and I dreaded ridicule at that time of life more than I 
have ever done since 

In £1778] I was sent to the second class of the Gram- 
mar School, or High School of Edmburgh, then taught 
by Mr Luke Eraser, a good Latm scholar and a very Wor- 
thy man Though I had received, with my brothers, m 
private, lessons of Latm firom Mr James French, now ^ 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland, I was nevertheless rather 
behind the class in which I was placed both in years and 
in progress Tins was a real disadvantage, and one to 
which a bo> of hvdj temper and talents ought to be as 
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little exposed as one •who might be less expected to make 
up his lee--way, as it is called. The situation has the un- 
fortunate effect of reconciling a boy of the former charac- 
ter (-which m a posthumous work I may claim for my own) 
to holdmg a subordmate station among his class-fellows— 
to which he would otherwise affix disgrace. There is also, 
from the constitution of the High School, a certam danger 
not sufficiently attended to. The boys take precedence in 
their places^ as they are called, according to their ment, 
and it requiies a long while, in general, before even a 
clever boy, if he falls behmd the class, oi is put mto one 
for which he is not quite ready, can force his "way to the 
situation which his abihtics really entitle him to hold But, 
m the meanwhile, he is necessarily led to be the associate 
and compamon of those infenor spirits mth whom he is 
placed , for the system of precedence, though it does nol 
limit the general intercourse among the bo} s, has never- 
theless the effect of throwmg them into dubs and cotenes, 
accordmg to the vicinity of the seats they hold. A boj 
of good talents, therefore, placed even for a tune among 
his inferiors, especially if they be also his elders, learns to 
participate in their pursuits and objects of ambition, whicli 
are usually veiy distmct from the acqmsition of leammg , 
and it -will be wdl if he does not also imitate them in that 
indifference which is contented -with busthng over a lesson 
so as to avoid punishment, -without affectmg supcnority oi 
.aiming at reward It was probably owmg to this circum- 
stance, that, although at a more advanced penod of life 1 
have enjoyed considerable faciht^ m acquiring languages, 
I did not make any great figure at the High School — or, 
at least, any exertions which I made were desultory and 
little to be depended on ^ 

Our dass contamed some very excellent scholars. The 

^ [The story of Greeti'^etJcs, and other passages m tlie General 
Preface to the Wavorley Novels, oSbrd some curious glimpses of 
High School life m Scott’s days. — ^En ] 
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first Dux was James Budian, who retained Lis honoured 
place, almost without a day’s interval, all the while we 
were at the High School He was afterwards at the head 
of the medical staff in Egypt, and in exposmg himself to 
the plague infection, hy attendmg the hospitals there, dis- 
plajed the same well-regulated and gentle, yet determmcd 
perseverance, which placed him most worthily at the head 
of his school-fellows, while manj lads of hveher parts and 
dispositions held an infenor station. The next best scho- 
lars (sed longo mtervaUo) were my fiaend David Douglas, 
the heir and of the celebrated Adam Smith, and 
James Hope, now a Writer to the Signet, both smce well 
knoivn and distmguished in their departments of the law. 
As for mjself, I glanced like a meteor from one end of the 
class to the other, and commonly disgusted my kmd master 
as much by negbgence and fnvohtj, as I occasionally 
pleased him by flashes of mtellect and talent Among my 
companions, my good-nature and a flow of ready imagina- 
tion rendered me veiy' popular Bojs are uncommonly just 
in their feehngs, and at least equally generous My lame- 
ness, and the efforts which I made to supply that disadvan- 
tage, by making up in address what I wanted in activity, 
engaged the latter principle m my favour , and in the win- 
ter plaj hours, when hard exercise was impossible, my tales 
used to assemble an admirmg audience round Luckj 
Brown’s fire-side, and happy was he that could sit next to 
the inexhaustible narrator I was also, though often neg- 
ligent of mj own task, always ready to assist my friends , 
and hence I had a little party of staunch partisans and ad- 
herents, stout of hand and heart, though somewhat dull of 
head — the very tools for roismg a hero to emmence So, 
on the whole, I made a brighter figure m the yards than 
in the class ^ 


* I read not long smce, m that anthcntic record called the Percy 
AvecdoUs, that I had been educated at Musselburgh school, where 
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My father did not trust our education solely to our High 
School lessons. We had a tutor at home pMr James 
Mitchell], a young man of an excellent disposition, and a 
laborious student He was bred to the Bark, but unfortu- 
nately took such a very strong turn to fanaticism, that he 
afterwards resigned an excellent hvmg m a seaport town, 
merely because he could not persuade the manners of the 
guilt of setting sail of a Sabbath, — which, by the by, ho 
was less likely to be successful, as, ccetens pai thus , ' sailors, 
from an opinion that it is a fortunate omen, always choose 
to weigh anchor on that day The calibre of this young 
man’s understandmg may be judged of by this anecdote , but 
in other respects, he was a faithful and active instructor , 
and from him chiefly I learned writmg and arithmetic. I 
repeated to lum my French lessons, and studied with him my 
themes m the classics, but not classically. I also acqmrcd, 
by disputing with him (for this he leadily permitted), soma 
knowledge of school-divmity and church-history, and a 
great acquamtance m particular with the old books describ- 
ing the early history of the Church of Scotland, the wars 
and sufferings of the Covenanters, and so foith. I, with a 
head on fire for chivaliy, was a Cavalier , my friend was 
a Eoundhead. I was a Tory, and he was a Whig. I 
hated Presbytenans, and admired Montiose with his vic- 
tonous Highlanders, he liked the Presbyterian Ulysses, 
the dark and pohtic Axgyle so that we never wanted sub- 
jects of dispute , but our dilutes were always amicable 
In all these tenets there was no real conviction on my part, 

I had been distinguished as an absolute dunce ; only Dr Blair, 
seeing farther into the mill stone, bad pronounced there was fire 
in it I never was at Musselburgh school in my life, and though 
I have met Dr Blair at my father’s and elsewhere, I never had the 
good fortune to attract lus notice, to my Imowledge. Lastly, I 
was never a dunce, nor thought to bo so, but an incorrigibly idle 
imp, who was always longing to do something else than what was 
enjoined him. -4826 
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arising out of acquaintance mtli the news or principles of 
citber party, nor had my antagonist address enough to 
turn the debate on such topics I took up my pohtics at 
that period, as Kmg Charles 11 did his rehgion, from an 
idea that the Caraher creed was the more gentlemanlike 
persuasion of the two 

After hanng been three years under Mr Eraser, our ‘ 
class was, m the usual routme of the school, turned over to 
Dr Adam, the Hector It was &om this respectable man 
that I first learned the value of the knowledge I had 
hitherto considered only as a burdensome task. It was 
the fashion to remain two years at his class, where we read 
Caisar, and Livy, and Sallust, m prose , Virgil, Horace, and 
Terence, m verse I had by this time mastered, m some 
degree, the difficulties of the language, and began to be 
sensible of its beauties This was really gathermg grapes 
from thistles , nor shall I soon forget the swelhng of my 
httle pnde when the Hector pronounced, that though many 
of my school-fellows understood the Latm better, Qualterus 
Scott was behmd few m followmg and enjoying the au- 
thor’s meaning Thus encouraged, I distmguished myself 
by some attempts at poetical versions fi’om Horace and 
Virgil ^ Dr Adam used to invite his scholars to such 
cssajs, but never made them tasks I gamed some dis- 
tmebon upon these occasions, and th^ Hector m future took 

* [One of tliese hide peccs, wntten m a weak boyi^ scrawl, 
within pencilled marks still visible, had been carefnllj preserved 
by his motlier , it was folded up in a cover inscribed by the old 
lady— “ JUj Waller's first lines, 1782 ” 

•• In nvtnl tulns lEtnn thnnden nigh, 

And sends in pllcby 'whlrtwlnds to the shy 
Mach clouds of smohe, nrbleb stUl os they aspire* 

«om their dark sides there hursts the glotrlng firo , 

At other times huge halls of firo aro toss’d. 

That lick tho stars* and la the smoke aro lost t 
Bomcllmes tho mount, vUh vast conmlstons tom* 
emits huge rocks* 'which instantly are homo 
w Ithloud explosions to tho starry skies* 

Tho stones made liquid as tho hnge mass flics* 

Then back again with greater weight recoils, 
while .£tna Ihanderlac from tho bottom bolls,*— Eo ] 
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raucli notice of me, and his judicious mixture of censure 
and praise "went far to counterbalance my habits ofmdo- 
lence and inattention I saw I was expected to do well, 
and I was piqued in honour to -vindicate my master’s favour- 
able opuuon. I chmbed, therefore, to the first form ; and, 
though I never made a first-rate Latuust, my school-fellows, 
and what was of more consequence, I mjself^^ considered 
that I had a character for learning to maintam Dr Adam, 
to whom I owed so much, never failed to remind me of my 
obhgations when I had made some figure in the hteraiy' 
world. He was, indeed, decplj imbued with that fortunate 
vamty which alone could mduce a man who 1ms arms to 
pare and bum a muir, to submit to the yet more toilsome 
task of cultivating jouth As Cathohes confide m the im- 
puted righteousness of their saints, so did the good old 
Doctor plume himself upon the success of lus scholars m 
, life, all of which ho never failed (and often justly) to claim 
as the creation, or at least the fruits, of lus early instruc- 
tions He remembered the fate of every boy at his school 
dunng the fiftj years he had supenntended it, and alwajs 
traced their success or misfortunes enturclj to them atten- 
tion or negligence when imder his care His “ noisy man- 
sion,” which to others would have been a melancholy 
bedlam, was the pride of his heart , and the only fatigues 
he felt, amidst din and tumult, and the necessity of leadmg 
themes, hearmg lessons, and mamtaimng some degree of 
order at the same time, were reheved by comparmg himself 
to Caisar, who could dictate to three secretancs at once ; — 
so ready is vamty to hghten the labours of duty. 

It IS a pitj that a -man so learned, so admirably adapted 
for lus station, so useful, so sample, so easily contented, 
should have had other subjects of mortification. But the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, not knowing the treasure they 
possessed in Dr Adam, encouraged a savage fellow, ealled 
^ Nicol, one of the undermasters, in msultmg his person and 
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autlionty This man was an excellent classical scholar, and 
an admirable convinal humourist (which latter quahty re- 
commended hun to the friendship of Burns) , but worthless, 
drunken, and inhumanly cruel to the bojs under his charge 
He earned his feud against the Rector withm an mch of 
assassination, for he wajlaid and knocked him down in the 
dark The favour which this worthless rival obtained in 
the town-council led to other consequences, which for 
some time clouded poor Adam’s happmess and fair fame 
"When the French Revolution broke out, and parties ran 
high m approimg or condemmng it, the Doctor mcaub- 
oudy joined the former This was very natural, for as all 
his ideas of existmg governments were derived from his ex- 
pencncc of the toivn-council of Edmburgh, it must be 
admitted thej scarce brooked companson with the free 
states of Rome and Greece, from whidi he borrowed his 
opmions coucemmg republics His want of caution in 
speaking on the political topics of the daj lost him the re- 
spect of the bojs, most of whom were accustomed to hear 
leiy different opmions on those matters m the bosom of 
their families This, however (which was long after my 
time), passed away with other heats of the period, and the 
Doctor continued his labours till about a year smee, when 
he was struck with palsy while tcaclung his dass He 
survived a few dajs, but becoming delirious before his dis- 
solution, conceived he was still m sehool, and after some 
expressions of applause or censure, he said, “ But it grows 
dark — ^the bojs may dismiss,” — ^and mstantlj expired 
From Dr Adam’s dass I should, accordmg to the usual 
routine, haie proceeded immediatelj to college But, for- 
tunately, I was not j ct to lose, by a total dismission from 
constraint, the acquaintance with the Datm which I had 
acquired Mj health had become rather ddicate from 
rapid growth, and mj father was casilj persuaded to allow 
me to spend half-a-j car at Rdso with mj kmd aunt. Miss 
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•Tanct Scott, tnIiosc inmate I again became It ins hardly 
worth mentioning tint I had frequently visited her during 
our short vacations. 

At this lime she resided in a snnJl house, situated vcir 
pleasantly in a large garden, to the eastward of the church- 
lard of Kelso, winch extended down to the Tweed It 
was then xny father s property, from whom it was after- 
wards pui chased bj my uncle Illy grandmother was now 
dead, and Inj aunt's only companion, besides an old maid- 
servant, nas mi cousin. Miss Boibara Scott, now Mrs Mcik 
Sty time was here left cntircl) to inj own disposal except- 
ing for about four hours in the dn}, nhen I iins expected 
to attend the Grammar-scliool of the iiJIagc Tlic teacher 
at that tune, was Mr Lancelot Allialc, an excellent cIifMcal 
scholar, a humoun^t, and a wortlij man. He had a sn- 
prenic antipathj to tlio pans which his lerj uncommon 
name frcqucntlj gave rise to , insomuch, that ho made his 
son spell the word Wakt which only occasioned the joiing 
man bemg nicknamed the Pnnee of TT'a/cs bj the mditary 
moss to wliicli ho belonged As for miale, senior, the 
least allusion to Jonab, or the terming him an odd fish, or 
any similar quibble, was sure to put him beside Linisclf 
In point of Imowlcdge and taste, he was fir too good for the 
situation he held, which only required that he should give 
his scholars a rough foundation in the Latin language, hi) 
time with him, though short, was spent gic.atl) to my ad- 
vantage and his gnitific.ation He w.as glad to escape to 
Persius and Tacitus from the eternal Kudimcnts and Cor- 
nchus Kepos, and as perusing these authors vnth one who 
began to understand them was to him a labour of love, I 
made considerable progress under his instructions. I sus- 
jiect, indeed, that some of the lime dcdic.atcd to me was 
withdiawn ft om the instruction of his more regular scholars, 
but I was as gr.ateftil .as I could I acted as usher, .and 
licard the inferior classes, and 1 spouted the speech of 
Galgacus at the public evanunation, which did not make 
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the less impression on the andience that few of them pro* 
bably nnderstood one word of it 

In the mean while my acquamtance with English htera- 
ture was gradually extendmg itself. In the mtervals of 
my school hours I had always perused with avidity such 
books of history or poetry or voyages and travels as chance 
presented to me — ^not forgettmg the usual, or rather ten 
times the usual, quantity of fairy tales, eastern stones, 
romances, &c These studies were totally unregulated and 
undirected My tutor thought it almost a sin to open a 
profane play or poem , and my mother, besides that she 
might be m some degree trammelled by the religious 
scruples which he suggested, had no longer the opportu- 
mty to hear mo read poetry as formerly I found, how- 
ever, m her dressmg-room (where I slept at one time) some 
odd volumes of Shakspeare, nor ean I easily forget the rap- 
ture with wliich I sate up m my shirt reading them by the 
light of a fire in her apartment, until the bustle of the 
famity nsing from supper warned me it was time to creep 
back to my bed, where I was supposed to have been safely 
deposited smee mne o’clock Chance, however, tlirew in 
my way a poetical preceptor This was no other than the 
excellent and benevolent Dr Blacklock, well known at that 
time as a hteraiy character I know not how I attracted 
his attention, and that of some of the young men who 
boarded in his famil} , but so it was that 1 became a fre- 
quent and favoured guest. The kind old man opened to 
me the stores of his hbrary, and through his reeommenda- 
tion I became intimate with Ossian and Spenser. I was 
delighted with both, j et I think chiefly with the latter poet 
The tawdry repetitions of the Ossianic phraseology disgusted 
me rather sooner than might have been expected from my 
age But Spenser I could have read for ever Too young 
to trouble injself about the allegory, I considered all the 
knights and ladies and dragons and giants m their outirard 
and exoteric sense, and God only knows how dehghted I 
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was to find myself m sncli sociely As I had alwajs a 
wonderful facility in retaining in my memory whatever 
verses pleased me, the quantity of Spenser’s stanzas which 
I could repeat was really marvellous But this memoiy of 
mme was a veiy fickle ally, and has through my whole life 
acted merely upon its own capricious motion, and might 
have enabled me to adopt old Beattie of Meikledale’s 
answer, when comphmented by a certain reverend divine 
on the strength of the same faculty — “ No, sir,” answered 
the old Borderer, “ I have no command of my memory It 
onlyretams what hits my fancy, and probably, sir, if you 
were to preach to me for two hours, I would not be able 
when you fimshed to remember n word you had been say- 
ing" My memory was precisely of the same kind Jit 
seldom failed to preserve most tenaciously a favourite 
passage of poetry, a play-house ditty, or, above all, a 
Border-raid ballad , but names, dates, and the other tech- 
nicahtics of history, escaped mo in a most melancholy 
degree The philosophy of history, a much more impor- 
tant subject^ was also a sealed book at this penod of my 
life , but I gradually assembled much of what was strilang 
and picturesque m historical narrative , and when, m nper 
years, I attended more to the deduction of general prmci- 
ples, I was furnished with a powerful host of examples m 
illustration of them. I was, in short, like an ignorant 
gamester, who kept up a good hand until he knew how to 
play It. 

I left the High School, therefore, with a great quantity 
of general information, ill arranged, mdecd, and collected 
without qrstem, yet deeply impressed upoh my mind, 
readily assorted by my power of connexion and memory, 
and gilded, if I may be permitted to say so, by a vivid and 
active imagmation If my studies were not under any 
direction at Edinburgh, m the country, it may be well 
imagmed, they were less so A respectable subscription 
hbrary, a circulatmg hbraiy of ancient standing, and some 

c 
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pmatc book-slidTes, -were open to my random perusal, and 
I -waded mto lihe stream lake a blmd man mto a ford, -with- 
out the power of searching my way, unless by groping for 
it My appetite for books was as ample and mdiscnmmating 
as It was indefatigable, andlsmce have had too frequentlj 
reason to repent that few ever read so much, and to so 
little purpose ' 

Among the valuable acquisitions I made about this time, 
was an acquamtance -with Tasso’s Jerusalem Dehvered, 
through the flat medium of Mr Hoole’s translation But 
above all, I then first became acquainted. -with Bishop 
Porej’s Keliques of Ancient Poetry As I had been fi-om 
infancy devoted to legendary lore of this nature, and onlj 
reluctantly withdrew my attention, fi-om the scarcity of 
matcnals and the rudeness of those wludi I possessed, it 
may be imagined, but cannot be described, -with what de- 
light I saw pieces of the some kmd which had amused my 
childhood, and still contmued in secret the Behlahs of my 
imagination, considered as the subject of sober research, 
grave commentary, and apt illustration, by an editor who 
shewed his poetical genius was capable of emiilatmg the 
best qualities of what his pious labour preserved I re- 
member well the spot where I read these volumes for the 
first time It was beueath a huge platanus-trce, m the 
rums of what had been intended for an old-fashioned arbour 
m the garden I have mentioned The summer-day sped 
onward so fast, that notwithstanding the sharp appetite of 
thirteen, I forgot the hour of dmner, was sought for with 
mxietj, and was still found entranced in my mtellectual 
banquet To read and to remember was m this instance 
the same thmg, and henceforth I overwhelmed my school- 
fellows, and all -oho would hearken to me, -with tragical 
recitations from the ballads of Bishop Percy The first 
time, too, I could scrape a few shilhngs together, which 
were not common occurrences ivith mo, I bought unto mj - 
aclf a copj of these beloved volumes , nor do I bcheie I 
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e\er read a book half so frequently, or -with half the en- 
thusiasm. About this period also I became acquainted 
•with the -works of Bichardson, and those of Mackenzie — 
(■whom in later jears I became entitled to call roy friend) 
— ^with Eielding, Smollet, and some others of our best 
novehsts ’ 

Tp this penod also I can trace distinctly the awaking of 
that delightful feehng for the beauties of natural objects 
which has never since deserted me. The neighbourhood 
of Aelso, the most beautiful, if not the most romantic -village 
in Scotland, is eminently calculated to awaken these ideas. 
It presents objects, not only grand m themselves, but 
lenerable from their association. The mectmg of two 
superb rivers, the Tweed and the Teviot, both renowned 
in song — ^the rums of an anaent Abbey — the more distant 
1 estigesofEoxburgh Castle — ^the modem mansion of]?leuis, 
which is so situated as to combine the ideas of ancient 
baromal grandeur -with those of modem taste— are in them- 
selves objects of the first class , yet are so mixed, united, and 
melted among a thousand other beauties of a less promment 
descnption, that they harmonize mto one general picture, 
and please rather by unison than by concord I behei'e 
I have written unmtelhgibly upon this subject, but it is 
fitter for the pencil than the pen The romantic feehngs 
which I have described as predonunatmg m my mmd, 
naturally rested upon and associated themsdves -with these 
gland features of the landscape around me , and the his- 
torical madents, or traditional legends connected with many 
' of them, gave to my admiration a sort of uitense impres- 
sion of reverence, which at times made my heart feel too 
big fer its bosom From this tune the love of natural 
beauty, more especially when combined -with anaent rums, 
or remams of our fathers’ piety or ^lendour, became with 
me an insatiable passion, which, if circumstances had per- 
mitted, I would -wilhngly have gratified bj travelhng over 
half the globe. 
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I was recalled to Edinburgli about tbe time wben tbo 
College meets,' and put at once to tbe Humamty class, 
under Mr Hill, and tbe first Greek class, taugbt by Mr 
Dalzell The former bdd tbe reins of disciplmc -very 
loosely, and tbougb beloved by bis students — ^for be was a 
good-natured roan as well as a good scholar — ^be bad not 
tbe art of exciting our attention as well as liking This 
was a dangerous cbaracter rntb whom to trust one wbo 
rebsbed labour os bttlc os I did, and anud tbe not of bis class 
1 speedily lost much of wbat 1 bad learned under Adam and 
Whale At tbe Greek class, I might have made a better 
figure, for Professor Dalzell mamtomed a 'great deal of 
authority, and was not only bimself an admirable scholar, 
but was alwaj-s deeply interested in tlie progress of bis 
students But here lay tbe villany Almost all my com- 
panions who bad left tbe High School at the same tune 
inth myself, bad acquired a smattering of Greek before 
they came to College I, alas I bad none , and findmg my- 
self far mfenor to all raj fellow-students, I could bit upon 
no better mode of vindicating my cquabiy than by profess- 
ing my contempt for tlie language, and my resolutioa not 
to learn it A joutb wbo died early, himself an excellent 
Greek scholar, saw my negligence and folly with pam, in- 
stead of contempt He came to call on me in George’s 
Square, and pointed out in tbe strongest terms tbo silbncss 
of tbo conduct I had adopted, told me I was distinguished 
by tbe name of tbe GieeL SlocIJiead, and exhorted me to 
redeem my reputation while it was called to-day My 
stubborn pride received this advice with sulky cmlity , tbe 
birth of my Mentor (whose name was Archibald, the son of 
an inn-keeper) did not, as I thought m my folly, nutbomc 
him to intrude upon me bis advice Tbe other was noi 
sbarp-sigbtcd, or his consciousness of a generous mtention 
overcame bis resentment He ofiered me bis daily and 
uigbtly assistance, and pledged bimself to bring me forward 
with the foremost of my class I felt some twinges of con- 
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paoncc, Taut thcj vrero unable to prevail over my pride and 
self-conceit The poor lad left me more in sorrow than in 
anger, nor did we ever meet again All hopes of my pro- 
gress in the Greek were now over , insomuch that when 
we were required to wnte essajs on the authors wo had 
studied, I had the audacity to produce a composition in 
which I weighed Homer against Anosto, and pronounced 
hun wantmg in the halance I supported this heresy by a 
profusion of bad reading and flimsj argument The wrath 
of the Professor was extreme, while at the same time ho 
could not suppress his surprise at the quantity of out-of- 
the-way knowledge which I displajcd He pronounced 
upon me the sev ere sentence — that dunce I w ns, and dunce 
was to remain — ^whicli, howcTcr, my excellent and learned 
fnend liTcd to revoke over a bottle of Burgundj*, at our 
hterary Club at Fortune’s, of which ho was a distmguished 
member. 

Meanwhile, as if to eradicate mj slightest tincture ot 
Greek, I fell ill during the middle of Air Dalrell’s second 
class, and migrated a second time to Kelso — whore I again 
contmued a long time reading what and howl pleased, and 
of course readmg nothing but what aflbrded me immcdiati. 
entertainment The onlj thing which sav'cd my mind from 
utter dissipation, was that turn for historical pursuit, wluch 
never abandoned me even at the idlest penod I had for- 
sworn the Latin classics for no reason I know of, unless be- 
cause they were akm to the Greek , but the occasional 
perusal ofBuchan'in’shistorj, that of Afathew of Pans, and 
other monkish chronicles, kept up n kind of famihanty 
with the language even in its rudest state But I forgot the 
very letters of the Greek alphabet , a loss never to be re- 
paired, considering what that language is, and who they 
were who cmploj ed it m their compositions. 

About this period — or soon afterwards — ^my father judged 
it proper I should study mathematics ; a study upon whicli 
1 entered with all the ardour of novelt} Aly tutor was 
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an aged person, Dr MacFait, who had in his -time been 
distinguished as a teacher of this science Age, however, 
and some domestic inconvemences, had diminished his pupils, 
and lessened his authonty amongst the few who remained 
I thinV, that had I been more fortunately placed for m- 
struction, or had I had the spur of emulation, I niight hare 
made some progress in this science, of which, under the 
circumstances I have mentioned, I only acijuired a verj 
superficial smattenng 

Li other studies I was rather more fortunate I made 
some progress m Ethics under Professor John Bruce, and 
vas selected as one of his students whose progress he ap- 
proved, to read an essay before PnncipBl Kobertson I 
was farther mstructed in Moral Philosophy at the class of 
Mr Dugald Stewart, whose striking and impressive elo- 
quence riveted the attention even of the most volatile student 
To sum up my academical studies, I attended the class of 
Historj, then taught by the present Lord Woodhouselee, 
and, as far us I remember, no others, excepting those of 
the Cml and Municipal Law So that, if m^ leammg be 
ihnis} and inaccurate, the reader must have some compas- 
sion even for an idle workman who had so narrow a foun- 
dation to build upon If, however, it should ever fall to 
the lot of j outh to peruse these pages — ^let such a reader re- 
member, that it IS with the deepest regret that I recollect in 
mj manhoodthe opportunities of learmng'which I neglected 
in my j outh , that through every part of my hteraiy career 
I have felt pmehed and hampered by my own ignorance , 
and that I would at this moment give half the reputation 
1 have hid the good fortune to acquire, if by doing so I 
could rest the remaming part upon a sound ibundation of 
leammg and science 

I imagine my father’s reason for sending me to so few 
classes in the College, was a desire that I should apply my- 
self particularlj to my legal studies He had not determined 
whether I should fill the situation of an Advocate or« a 
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Writer , but judiciousl} considenng tbc technical know- 
ledge of the latter to be useful at least, if not essential, to 
a barrister, he resolved I should serve the ordinaiy ap- 
prenticeship of fii c 5 ears to his own profession I accord- 
ingly entered intouidenturcs with my father about 1785-6, 
and entered upon the drj- and barren wilderness of forms 
and comeianccs, 

I cannot reproach myself with being entirely an idle 
apprentice — far less, as the reader might reasonably have 
expected, 

“ A dork foredoom'd my father’s soul to cross ” 

The drudgery, mdeed, of the office I disliked, and the con- 
finement I altogether detested, but I loaedm} father, and 
I felt the rational pndc and pleasure of rendering myself 
useful to him I was ambitious also , and among my com- 
panions in labour, the only way to gratify ambition was to 
labour bird and well Other cu-cumstances reconciled me in 
some measure to the confinement, Tlic allowance for copy - 
money furnished a little fund for the menus plaisirs of the 
circulating library and the Theatre , and this was no trifling 
mccntive to labour. When actually at the oar, no man 
could pull it harder than I ; and I remember writing up- 
wards of 120 folio pages witli no intcnal cither for 
food or rest. Again, the hours of attendance on the office 
were hghtened by the power of choosing my' own boolcs, 
and reading them in my’ own way, which often consisted in 
beginning at the middle or the end of a volume A deceased 
fhend, who was a fdlow-apprentico with me, used often to 
express lus surprise that, after such a hop-step-and-jurap 
perusal, I knew as much of the book as he had been able 
to acquire from reading it m the usual manner My desk 
usually’ contained a store of most miscellaneous volumes, 
especially woiks of fiction of evciy land, which were my su- 
preme delight I might except novels, unless those of the 
better and higher class , for though I read many of them, 
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jct it 'WAS ■Witt more selection tlion might have been ex- 
pected The whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy tribe I 
abhorred , and it required the art of Burney, oi the fading 
of Mackenzie, to fix mj attention upon a domestic tale 
But all that was adventurous and romantic I devoured 
without much discnmmation, and I really believe I have 
read as much nonsense of this class as any man now living 
Everything which touched on knight-errantry was particu- 
larly acceptable to me, and I soon attempted to mutate 
what I so greatly admmed My eflbrts, however, were m 
the manner of the tale-teller, not of the bard 

My greatest intimate, fi'om the dajs of my school-tide, 
was Mr John Irving, now a Writer to the Signet * We 
lived near each other, and byjomt agreement were wont, 
each of us, to compose a romance for the other's amuse- 
ment These legends, in which the martial and the mira- 
culous always predominated, we rehearsed to each other 
dunng our walks, which were usually directed to the most 
sohtaiy spots about Arthur’s Seat and Sahsbury Crags 
We naturally sought seclusion, for we were conscious no 
small degree of ridicule would have attended our amuse- 
ment, if the nature of it had become known Whole hoh- 
da}’s were spent m this smgular pastime, which contmued 

^ [In speaking of the High School penod, Mr John Irving says 
“ He began early to collect old hallads, and as my mother could repeat 
a great many, he used to come and learn those she could recite to 
him He used to get all the copies of these ballads he could, and 
select the best ” These, no doubt, were among the germs of a 
collection of hallads in six liide volumes, which, from the hand- 
writing, had been begun at this early period, and which is still pre- 
served at Abbotsford And it appears, that at least as early a date 
must he ascribed to another collection of little humorous stories in 
probe, the Penny Cliap-books, as they arc called, still in high favour 
among the lower dasscs in Scotland, which stands on the same 
shelf In a letter of 1830, he states that he had bound up things 
of this land to the extent of several volumes, before he was ten 
years old — ^En ] 
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for two or three j cars, and had, I believe, no small clTcct 
in directing the tarn of my imagination to the chivalrous 
and romantic in poetry and prose 

Meanwhile, tfic translations of Mr Hoolo having made 
me acquainted mth Tasso and Anosto, I learned from his 
notes on the latter, that the Itahan language contained a 
fond of romantic lore A part of my earnings was dedi- 
cated to an Italian class which I attended twice a-week, 
and rapidly acquired some proficiencj I had previously 
renewed and extended my knowledge of the French lan- 
guage, from the same principle of romantic research. Tres- 
san’s romances, the BibhothcqucBlcuc, and Bibhothuqnc dc 
Homans, were already familiar to me, and I now acquired 
similar intimacy with the works of Dante, Boiardo, Pulci, 
and other eminent Itahan authors I fastened also, like a 
tiger, upon everj collection of old songs or romances which 
chance threw in my way, or which my' scrutiny* was able to 
discover on the dusty shelves of James Sibbald’s circulating 
library' in the Parliament Square. Tins collection, now dis- 
mantled and di<!pcrsed, contained at that time many r.irc 
and curious works, seldom found in such a collection hlr 
Sibbald hunsclf, a man of rough manners but of some taste 
and judgment, cultivated music and poetry, and in his shop 
I had a distant view of some literary chaiacters, besides the 
pnvilegc of ransacldng the stores of old French and Italian 
books, which were in little demand among the bulk of his 
subsenbers Here I saw the unfortunate Andrew Mac- 
donald, author of Yimonda , and here, too, I saw at a dis- 
tance, the boast of Scotland, Bobert Bums Of the lat- 
ter I shall presently have occasion to ^e-ik more folly 

* [" As for Bums,” he writes, “ I may truly say, ‘ Virgihum vtdi 
tantum ’ I was a lad of fifteen in 1786—7, when bo camo fiist to 
Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling enough to bo mucli interest- 
ed in his jioetiy, and n ould have giv en the vrorld to know him , but I 
had very little aequaintance vvith any literary people, and still less 
with the gentry of the west country , — tho two sets that he most 
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I am inadvertently led to confound dates nrlule I talk of 
this remote period, for, as I have no notes, it is impossible 
for me to remember with accuraigr the progress of studies, 
if they deserve the name, so iiregulaT and miscellaneous 

frequented. Mr Thomas Gnerson was at that tune a clerk of 
my father’s He knew Bnms, and promised to ask him to his 
lodgings to dinner, hnt had no opportunity to keep his word, 
otherwise I might have seen more of this distinguished man As 
it was, 1 saw him one day at the late venerable Professor Per- 
gusson’s, where there were several gentlemen of hterary reputa- 
tion, among whom I remember the celebrated Mr Dngald Stewart 
Of course wc youngsters sate silent, looked and listened The 
only thing I remember which was remarkable in Burns’ manner, 
was the effect produced upon him by a print of Banbury’s, repre- 
senting a soldier lying dead on the snow, his dog sittmg m misery 
on the one side, on the other his indow, with a child in her arma. 
These lines were written beneath, — 

* Co a on Conoaian MUi, or 'Ulnaon's ptotn, 

Perhaps that parent vropt her soldier slain 
Dent 0 er her hahe. her ejro dissolved In dow 
Irhe hig drops, mingling with the milk bo drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his fntnre rears, 

Iho child of misery baptized In tears ’ 

Burns seemed much affected hy the pnnt, or rather the ideas 
i^fluch It suggested to his mind He uctnally shed tears He 
asked whose the Imes were, and it chanced that nobody hut myself 
remembered that they occur m a half-forgotten poem of Jjsuae- 
homo’s, called hy the unpromising title of ‘ The Justice of the 
Peace ’ I whispered my information to a friend present, who 
mentioned it to Bnms, who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which, though of mero civihty, I then received, and still recollect, 
with very great pleasure , , His conversation expressed 

perfect self confidence, without the slightest presumption Among 
the men who were the most learned of their time and countiy, he 
expressed himself witli perfect firmness, but without the least in- 
trusive forwardness , and when be differed in opmion, ho did not 
hesitate to express it firmlj, yet at the same tune with modesty 
I do not remember any part of his conversation distinctly enough 
to ho quoted, nor did I ea er see him again, except in the street, 
where ho did not recognise me, as I could not expect he should.”— > 
Letter taJGL 1827 ] 
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But about the second year of my apprenticesbip, my bealtb, 
which from rapid growth and other causes,* had been luther- 
to rather uncertain and dehcate, was affected by the break- 
ing of a blood-vessel The regimen I had to undergo on 
this occasion was far from agreeable. It was Spring, and 
the weather raw and cold, yet I was ConBned to bed with a 
smgle blanket, and bled and bhstered till I scarcely had a 
pulse left I had all the appetite of a growing boy, but 
was prohibited any sustenance beyond what was absolutely 
necessaiy for the support of nature, and that in vegetables 
alone Above all, with a considerable disposition to talk, 
I was not permitted to open my lips without one or two old 
ladies who watched my couch being ready at once to souse 
upon me, “ imposing silence with a stilly sound My only 
refuge was readmg and playing at chess To the romances 
and poetry, which I chiefly delighted in, I had alwajs added 
the study of history, especially as connected with military 
events I was encouraged in this latter study by a toler- 
able acquaintance with geography, and by the opportu- 
nities I had enjoyed while with Mr MacFait to learn the 
meanmg of the more ordmary terms of fortification While, 
therefore, I lay in this dreary and silent solitude, I fell upon 
the resource of illustrating the battles I 'read of bj the 
childish expedient of arranging shells, and seeds, and 
Peebles, so as to represent encountenng armies Diminu- 
tive cross-bows were contnved to mimic artillery, and with 
the assistance of a friendly carpenter, I contnved to model 
a fortress, which, hke that of uncle Tobj', represented what- 
ever place happened to be uppermost in my imagination 
I fought my way thus through Vertot’s Knights of Malta — a 
' book which, as it hovered between history and romance, was 
exceedingly dear to me, and Orme’s mterestmg and beauti- 
ful History of Indostan, whose copious plans, aided by the 
clear and luminous explanations of the author, rendered my 
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imitative amusement peculiarly easy Other moments 
of these woaiy weeks were spent m looking at the Meadow 
Walks, by assistance of a combination of mirrors so arranged 
while Tying m bed, I could see the troops march out 
to exercise, or any other incident which occurred on that 
promenade. 

After one or two relapses, my constitution recovered the 
injury it had sustamed, though for several months afterwards 
I was restricted to a severe vegetable diet. And I must 
say, m passmg, that though I gained health under this ne- 
cessary restnction, yet it was far from bemg agreeable to me, 
and I was affected whilst under its influence with a nervous- 
ness winch I never felt before or smee A disposition to start 
upon shght alarms — a want of decision m fading and act- 
ing, which has not usually been my failmg, an acute sensi- 
bihly to trifling mconiemences — and an unnecessary appre- 
hension of contmgent misfortunes, nse to m^ memory as con- 
nected with my vegetable diet, although they may very 
possibly have been entirely the result of the disorder, and 
not of the cure Be this as it may, with this illness I bade 
farewell both to disease and medicine , for smee that time, 
till the hour I am now ivritmg, I have enjoyed a state of 
the most robust health, having only had to complam of oc- 
casional headaches or stomachic affections when I have 
^been long without takmg exercise, or have hved too con- 
vinally — the latter having been occasionally, though not 
habitually, the error of my jouth, as the former has been of 
my adianccd life 

Mj frame gradually became hardened with my constitu- 
tion, and being both tall and muscular, I was rather dis- 
figured than disabled by my lameness This personal 
disadvantage did not prevent mo from taking mueh exer- 
cise on horseback, and makmg long joumejs on foot, in 
the course of which I often walked from twenty to thirty 
mdcs a day A distmct instance occurs to me. I re- 
member walking with poor James llamsay, my fellow-ap- 
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prentice, now no more, and two otlier friends, to break- 
fast at Prestonpans. We spent the forenoon in visitbg 
the ruins at Seton and the fidd of battle at Preston — dined 
at Prestonpans on tiled haddocks xecy siunptuously — drank 
half a bottie of port 'each, and returned m the evening 
This could not be less than thirty miles, nor do I remem- 
ber being at all fatigued upon the occasion.^ 

These excursions on foot or horseback formed by far my 
most favourite amusement I have all my life ddighted in 
travelling, though I have never enjoyed that pleasure upon 
a large scale. It was a propensity which I sometimes in- 

* [If he is quite accurate in referring (Pieface to Waverlcy No~ 
ve&) bis first acquaintance with the Highland to liis fifteenth year, 
this inudent belongs to the first season of his apprenticeship His 
father had, ntnong a rather numerous list of Highland clients, 
Alexander Stewart of Invemahylc, on cntliusiastic Jacobite, who 
had snmred to recount, in secure and vigorous old age, his active 
expenences in tlie insurrections both of 1715 and 1745 He had, 
It appears, attracted Walter’s attention and admiration at a very 
early date , for ho speaks of having ” seen lum in arms,” and heard 
him “ exult in tlie prospect of dramng his claymore once more 
before he died,” uhen Paul Jones threatened the descent on £dm- 
burgh , which occurred in September 1779 Tlie eager delight 
with winch the ypung apprentice now listened to the talcs of this 
fine old man’s early days, produced an invitation to his residence 
among the mountains , and to this excursion he probably devoted 
the few weeks of an autumnal vacation — ^ivhother m 1786 or 1787, 
it IS of no great consequence to ascertain It was, however, to his 
allotted task of enforemg the execution of a legal mstrument against 
some Maclarens, rcfraotoiy tenants of Stewart of Appin, brother- 
in-law to Invemaliyle, that Scott owed his introduction to th'o 
scenery of the Lady of the Lake ** An escort of a sergeant and 
six men,” he says, “was obtained from *i Highland Bcgimont lying 
in Stirling, and the author, then a writer’s apprentice, equivalent to 
the honourable situation of an attorney’s clerk, nos mvested wiUi 
the superintendence of the expedition. The sergeant was abso- 
lutely a Higliland Sergeant Kite, full of stones of RohEoyand 
of himself, and a very good compamon ” — Introduction to Hoi 
Boy — Eo.] 
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dulgcd so unduly as to alarm and vex my parents Wood, 
water, wilderness itsdf, liad an inexpressible charm for me, 
and I had a dreamy way of going much Ihrther than I in- 
tended, so that unconsciously my return .was protracted 
ind my parents had sometimes senous cause of uneasi- 
ness For example, I once set out with Mr George 
Abercromby^ (the son of the immortal General), Mr 
lYiUiam Clerk, and some others, to fish in the lake above 
Howgale, and the stream which descends from it into the 
Esk We brealdiisted at Howgate, and fished the whole 
day , and while we were on our return next morning, I 
was easily seduced by Wilham Clerk, then a great mtimate, 
to visit Fcnnycuik-House, the seat of his fiimily Here he 
and John Irvmg, and I for their sake, were overwhelmed 
inth kindness b} the late Sir John Clerk and his lady, the 
present Dowager Lady Clerk The pleasure of loolcing at 
fine pictures, the beauty of the place, and the flattenng 
hospitahty of the owners, drovmed all recollection of home 
for a day or two Meanwhile our compamons, who had 
Wialked on ivithout being aware of our digression, returned 
to Edinburgh without us, and excited no small alarm m my 
father’s household At length, however, they became ac- 
customed to my escapades My father used to protest to 
me on such occasions that he thought I was bom to be a 
strolhng pedlar , and though tlie prediction was intended 
to morti^' my conceit, I am not sure that I altogether dis- 
liked it I was now fiimihor with Shakspeure, and thought 
of Autoljcus’s song — 

“ Jog on, jog on, the foot path way. 

And mcmly hent the stile a , 

A merry heart goes all the day. 

Your sad tires in a mile-a ” ' 

Mj principal object m these excursions was the pleasure 
* Now Lord Ahercromby — 1826 
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of seeing romantic scenery, or wLat alToided me at least 
equal pleasure, tbe places vrluch had been distinguished b} 
remaikablc historical CA'ents The dehght ■with •which I 
regarded the former, of course had general approbation, 
but I often found it difficult to proem e sjunpathy with the 
interest I felt in the latter. Yet to me, the wandermg 
over the field of Bannockburn was the source of more ex- 
quisite pleasure than gazing upon the celebrated landscape 
from the battlements of Stirlmg castle. I do not by any 
means mfer that I was dead to the feeling of picturesque 
scenery , on the contraij , few dehghted more m its gene- 
ral cficct But I was unable -with the e3'e of a painter to 
dissect the various parts of the scene, to comprehend how 
the one bore upon the other, to estimate the eflect which 
•various features of the -new had m producing its leadmg 
and general efiect I have never, mdeed, been capable of 
domg this -with precision or nicety, though my latter studies 
have led me to amend and arrange my onginal ideas upon 
the subject Even the humble ambition, which I long 
cherished, of making sketches of those places which interest- 
ed me, from a defect of eye or of hand was totally mefiec- 
tual. After long study and manj' efibrts, I was unable to 
apply the elements of perspective or of shade to the scene 
before me, and was obhged to relinquish m despair an art 
which I was most anxious to practise But shew me an 
old castle or a field of battle, and I was at home at once, 
filled it -with its combatants in their propei costume, and 
overwhelmed my hearers bj' the enthusiasm of my desenp- 
tion In crossmg Magus Moor, near St Andrews, the 
spint moved me to give a picture of the assassination of 
the Archbishop of St Andrews to some fellow-traielleis 
with whom I was accidentally associated, and one of them, 
though well acquainted -with the storj’, protested my nar- 
rative had fnghtened away his night’s sleep I mention 
this to shew the distmcUon between a sense of the pic- 
turesque m action and m scenerj. If I have smee been 
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able IE poetry to trace -with some success tbe pnndples of 
tbe latter, it bas dways been -with reference to its general 
and Io nising features, or under some alliance vnth moral 
feeling , and even tbis proficiency has cost me study — 
Mean-while I endeavoured to make amends for mj ignorance 
of draivmg, by adopting a sort of technical memory respect- 
ing the scenes I -visited IVherever I vrent I cut a piece 
of a branch firom a tree — ^thesc constituted what I called 
my log-book ; and I mtended to have a set of chessmen out 
of them, each havmg reference to the place -where it was 
cut — as the longs from Falkland and Holy-Rood, the 
queens from Queen Jlarj’s yew tree at Crookston, the 
bishops from abbejs or episcopal palaces, the knights 
from baronial residences , the rooks from rojal fortresses , 
and the pawns generally from places worthy of historical 
note But this whimsical design I never earned mto eice- 
cution 

With music it was even worse than -with pamtmg My 
mother was anxious we should at least learn Psalmody , 
but the incurable defects of my voice and ear soon drove 
my teacher to despair ^ It is only by long practice that I 


* The late Alexander Campbell, a 'warm-heaxted man, and an 
enthusiast in Scottish music, nhich ho sang most beautifully, had 
this ungrateful task imposed on him He iras a man of many 
accomplishments, hnt dashed with a iizarrene of temper which 
made them useless to their proprietor. He -wrote several hooks— 
as a Tour in Scotland, &c , — and he made an advantageons mar- 
nago, but fell nevertheless mto distressed circnmstances, -which I 
had the pleasure of rehe-nng, if I could not remove His sense of 
gratitude was very strong, and showed itself oddly m one reject 
He would never allow that 1 had a hid ear , hut. contended, that 
if I did not nnderstand music, it was because I did not choose to 
learn it But when ho attended ns m George’s Square, our neigh- 
bour, Lady Cummmg, sent to beg the hoys might not he all flogged 
preosdj at the same hour, as, though she had no donht the piuush* 
ment was deserved, the noise of the concord was really dreadful. 
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have acquired the power of selcctmg or distuiguishing 
melodics ; and although now few things dehght or affect 
me more than a simple tunc sung with feding, jet I am 
sensible that even this pitch of musical taste has only been 
gamed by attention and habit, and, as it were, by my feel- 
mg of the words bemg associated with the tune I have 
therefore been usually unsuccessful in composmg words to 
a tune, although my fhend Dr Clarke, and other musical 
composers, have sometimes been able to make a happy 
umon between their music and my poetry 

In other pomts, however, I began to make some amends 
for the irregulanty of my education. It is well known 
that in Edmbuigh one great spur to emulation among 
youthful students is m those associations called literary 
societies, formed not onlj for the purpose of debate, but of 
composition These imdoubtedly have some disadvan- 
tages, where a bold, petulant, and disputatious temper 
happens to be combmed with considerable information and 
talent Still, however, m order to such a person being 
actually spoiled by his mixmg m such debates, his talents 
must be of a very rare nature, or his effrontery must be 
proof to every species of assault , for there is geneially, in 
a well-selected sometj of this nature, t.ilent sufficient to 
meet the forwardest, and satire enough to penetrate the 
most undaunted I am particularly obhgcd to this sort of 
club for mtroducing me about my seventeenth year mto 
' the society which at one time I had entoely dropped ; for, 
from the time of my illness at college, I had had httle or 
no intercourse with any of my class-compamons, one or 
two only excepted. Now, however, about 1788, 1 began 
to feel and take my ground m society A ready wit, a 
good deal of enthusiasm, and a perception that soon npen- 

Sohert was the only one of onr family who could sing, though my 
father was musical, and a performer on the violoncello at the pen- 
uemen's concerts — 1826 

1) 
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ed into tact and observation of cbaracter, rendered me an 
acceptable companion to many young men ivhose acquisi- 
tions m philosophy and science ■were mfimtdy superior to 
any thing I could boast 

Tn the business of these sociebes — for I ivas a member 
of more than one successively — I cannot boast of having 
made any great figure I never was a good qieaker, 
unless upon some subject which strongly ammated my fed- 
ings , and, ns I was totally unaccustomed to composition, 
as wdl as to the art of generalizmg my ideas upon any sub- 
ject, my literary essays were but very poor work I never 
attempted them unless when compelled to do so by the re- 
gulations of the society, and then I was like the Lord of 
Castle Backrent, who was obhged to cut down a tree to 
get a few faggots to boil the kettle , for the quantity of 
ponderous and miscdlaneous knowledge whidi 1 really 
possessed on many subjects, was not easily condensed, or 
brought to bear upon the object I wished particularly to 
become master of Tet there occurred opportunities when 
this odd lumber of my bram, especially that whidi was con- 
nected with the recondite parts of histoiy, did me, as 
Hamlet says, “ jeoman’s service ” My memory of events 
was like one of the large, old-fashioned stone-cannons of 
the Turks — very difficult to load well and discharge, but 
making a powerful effect when bj good dionce any object 
did come within range of its shot Such fortunate oppor- 
tumtics of exploding with efiect mamtained my literary 
character among my compamons, with whom I soon met 
with groat mdulgcnce and regard The persons with 
whom I chiefly hved at this period of mj j outh were Wil- 
liam. Clerk, already mentioned , James Bdmonstoune, of 
Hewton , George Abercromby , Adam Fergusson, son of 
the celebrated Professor Forgussbn, and who combmed the 
lightest and most any temper with the best and kmdest 
disposition , John Irving, already mentioned , the Ho- 
nourable Thomas Douglas, now Earl of Selkirk , David 
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JBo}Ie,’ — ^and two or three others, who sometimes plunged 
deep!} into pohtics nnd metaphysics, and not unfrcquently 
“ dolled the world aside, and bid it pnss ” 

Looking back on these times, I cannot applaud in all 
respects the waj in which our da} s were spent Tlicrc 
was too much idleness, and somebmes too much conaivn- 
lit} but our hearts were warm, our minds honourabl} 
bent on knowledge nnd literarj' distinction ; and if J, cer- 
tainly the least informed of the part}, may be pennitted 
to bear witness, we were not without the fair and creditable 
means of attaining tlic distinction to winch wo aspired. In 
this societ} I was naturally led to correct my former use- 
less course of reading; for — feeling m}sclf great 1} infe- 
rior to ni} companions m inetaph}'sical pliilosoph} and 
other branches of regular stud} — I laboured, not avithoiit 
some success, to acquire at least such a portion of know- 
ledge ns might enable me to maintain m\ rank in con\cr- 
aation In this I succeeded prett} well , but unfortunately 
then, ns oflen since through my life, I incurred the dc- 
sersed ridicule of m} friends from the supcrfiaal nature of 
in} ncquusibons, svhich being, in the mercantile phnasc, pnC 
up for society, \cr} often prosed flim^ m the texture ; and 
thus the gifts of an uncommonly retentive memory and 
acute powers of perception were somcliincs detrimental to 
their possessor, b} encouraging him to a presumptuous re- 
liance upon them * 

Amidst these studies, nnd in this socict} , the tune of my 

* Now Lord Jnsticc Clerk — 1826 

* [Scott was admitted into the most celebrated of the Edinburgh 
debating Societies, Tlic SpeatlaUie, in January 1791. Soon after 
he aros elected tlicir librarian , nnd in the Noremher following, ho 
became also their sccrctaiy and treasurer — all avhich appoint- 
ments indicate the reliance placed on his careful Iiahits of busi- 
ness, the fruit of his cliambcr education Tlic minutes kept in his 
hand wnting attest the strict regularity of his attention to the 
affairs of tlie dub , hut they shew also, as do all hia early letters, 
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apprenticeship elapsed , and in 1790, or therenboots, it be- 
came neccssaiy that I should seriously consider to \?hich 
department of the law I was to attach myself My father 
hdiaved with the most parental kindness He offered, if I 
preferred his own profession, immediately to take me into 
partnership with him, which, though his hubiness was much 
diminished, still Afforded me an immediate project of a 
handsome mdcpendcncc But he did not disguise his wish 

a strange carelessness in spelling His constant good temper 
softened the asperities of debate, while his inultifnnons loro, and 
the quaint humour with which lie enlivened its display, made him 
more a favonnte as a speaker than some whose powers of rheto> 
nc were far above his 

Mr Francis Jeffrey, on the hrst night of his attendanco at The 
Speculatiie, heard Scott read an essay on ballads, which so mnch 
interested the neii member, that he requested to bo introdnccd to 
him Mr Jeffrey called on lum next evening, and found him ” in 
a small den, on tho sunk floor of his father’s house in George’s 
Square, surrounded with dingy hooks,” from which they adjonmed 
to a tavern, and supped together Such was tho commencement 
of an acquaintance, which by degrees ripened into friendship, 
betireen tho two most distinguished men of letters whom Edin- 
burgh produced in their time 1 may add here the description 
of that early den, with which I am favoured by a lady of Scott’s 
family — “ Walter had soon hegon to collect out of-the-way things 
of all sorts He had more hooks than shelves , a small painted ca- 
binet, inth Scotch and Boman corns in it, and so forth A clay- 
more and Lochaher axe, given him by old luvemahyle, mounted 
guard on a little print of Prince Cbarbe , and Broughton's Sau- 
cer was hooked up against tho wall hdow it ” 

But I must explain Broughton's Saucer Mrs Scott’s curio- 
sity was strongly excited one autnmn by the regular appearance, 
at a certain hour every evening, of a sedan chair, to deposit a 
person carefully muffled up in a mantle, avho was immediately 
ushered into her husband’s private room, and commonly remained 
with him there until long after the usniJ hcd-timo of this orderly 
family My Scott answered her repeated inquiries with a vague- 
ness which irritated tlio lady’s feohngs more and more, until, 
at last, she could bear tho thing no longer , but one evening, just 
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that I Ehoxild relinquish this situation to my younger bro- 
ther, and embrace the more ambitious profession of the bar 
I had little hesitation m making my choice — ^for I Tras 
never very fond of money ; and m no other particular do 
the professions admit of a comparison Beades, I knew and 
felt the mconvemences attached to that of a Writer , and I 
thought (hke a young man) many of them were “ mgenio 
non subeunda meo The appearance of personal depen- 

as she heard the bell nng as for the stranger’s chair to cany him 
off, she made her appearance within the forbidden parlour with a 
salver in her hand, observing, that she thought the gentlemen had 
sat so long, they would be the better of a dish of tea, and had veu- 
tnred accordingly to bnng some for their acceptance The stranger, 
a person of distinguished appearance, and nchly dressed, boned to 
the lady, and accepted a cup , bnt her husband knit his brows, and 
refused very coldly to partake the refreshment A moment after- 
wards the visitor withdrew — and Mr Scott hftmg np the window- 
sash, took the onp, nhich he had left empty on the table, and tossed 
it out upon the pavement The lady exclaimed for her china, bnt 
•was put to silence by her husband’s sajmg, “ I can forgive your 
little curiosity, madam, bnt you must pay the penalty I may 
admit into my house, on a piece of business, persons wholly nn- 
■worthy to he treated as gnests by my ivife Neither hp of me nor 
of mme comes after Mr Murray of Broughton’s ” This was the 
unhappy man who, after attendmg Prince Charles Stuart as his 
secretary throughout the greater part of his expedition, conde- 
scended to redeem his own life and fortune by hearing evidence 
agamst the noblest of his late master’s adherents, when 

** Pitied by gentle hearts Ellmamocb died— 

Xhc braTe, Ualmeilno, treie on thy aide." 

"When confronted ■with Sir John Douglas of Nelhcad (ancestor of 
the Marquess of Queensheriy}, before the Pnvy Council in St 
James’s, the prisoner Tvas asked, “ Do yon know fkis •witness? ” 
“ Not I,” answered Douglas , “ I once knew a person who bore 
the designation of Murray of Broughton — hut that was a gentle- 
man and a man of honour, and one that could hold up his head ’ ” 
The saucer belonging to Broughton’s tea-cup chanced to he pre- 
served, and Walter had made prize of it — Ed J 
* Milton, JSleff Lib, I - 
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deuce whicli that profession requires was disagreeable to me , 
the sort of connexion between the chent and the attorney 
seemed to render the latter more subservient than was 
qmte agreeable to my nature , and, besides, I had seen 
man} sad examples, while overlookmg my father’s busmess, 
that the utmost exertions, and the best meant services, do 
not secure the man of lustness, as he is called, &om great 
loss, and most ungracious treatment on the part of his 
employers The bar, though I was conscious of my defi- 
ciencies as a pubhc speaker, was the hue of ambition and 
liberty , it was that also for which most of my contempo- 
rary fhends were destmed And, lastly, although I would 
wilhngly have relieved my father of the labours of his 
business, yet I saw plamly we could not have agreed on 
some particulars if we had attempted to conduct it toge- 
ther, and that I should disappomt his expectations if I did 
not turn to the bar So to that object my studies were 
directed with great ardour and perseverance dunng the 
jears 1789, 1790, 1791, 1792 

In the usual course of study, the Koman or Civil Law 
was the first object of my attention — ^the second, the 
Mumcipal Law of Scotland Li the course of readmg on 
both subjects, I had the advantage of studymg m conjunc- 
tion with my fiiend Wilham Clerk, a man of the most acute 
intellects and powerful apprehension, and who, should he 
eier shake loose the fetters of mdolence by which he has 
been hitherto trammelled, cannot fail to be distmguished 
in the highest degree "We attended the regular dasses of 
both laws in the University of Ldmburgh The Civil Law 
chair, now worthilj filled bj hir Alexander Irvmg, might at 
that time he considered os in abeyance^ smee the person hy 
whom it was occupied had never been fit for the situation, 
and was then almost in a state of dotage But the Scotch 
Law lectures were those of Sir David Uume, who still 
continues to occupj that situotion with as much honour to 
himself as advantage to his country. I copied over his 
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lectures twice with my own hand, from notes taken m the 
class, and when I have had occasion to consult them, I can 
never sufficiently admire the penetration and dearness of 
conception which were necessary to the arrangement of the 
fabnc of law, formed ongmally under the strictest influence 
of feudal pnnciples, and innovated, altered, and broken in 
upon by the change of tunes, of habits, and of manners, 
imtil it resembles some andent castle, partly entire, partiv 
rmnous, partly dilapidated, patched and altered during the 
succession of ages by a thousand additions and combma- 
tions, yet still ediibitmg, with the marks of its antiquit}-, 
symptoms of the skill and wisdom of its founders, and 
capable of bemg analyzed and made the subject of a 
methodical plan by an architect who can understand the 
various styles of the diflerent ages in which it was subjected 
to alteration. Such an architect has Mr Hume been to the 
law of Scotland, neither wandering mto fancilhl and abstruse 
disquisitions, which are the more proper subject of the an- 
tiquary, nor satisfied with presentmg to his pupils a dry and 
undigested detail of the Laws m their present state, but 
combinmg the past state of our legal enactments with the 
present, and tracing clearly and judiciously the changes 
winch took place, and the causes which led to them 
Under these auspices, I commenced my legal studies 
A httle parlour was assigned me m my father’s house, 
which was spacious and convement, and X took the exclu- 
sive possession of my new realms with all the feelmgs of 
novelty and hberty. Let me do justice to the only years of 
my life in which I apphed to leammg with stem, steady, 
and undeviating mdustiy Xhe rule of my fhend Clerk 
and myself was, that we should mutually qualify ourselves 
for imdergomg an examination upon certam pomts of law 
every morning m the week, Sundays excepted Tfiif; -was 
at first to have taken place alternately at each other’s 
houses, but we soon discovered that my fiiend’s resolution 
was madequate to^severmg him from his couch at the early 

V 
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Lour fixed for this exercitation Accordingly, I agreed to 
go every morning to his house, which, being at the ex- 
tremity of Pnnee’s Street, 27ew Town, was a walk of two 
miles With great punctuahly, however, I beat him up to 
his task every mommg before seven o’clock, and m the 
course of two summers, we went, by way of question and 
answer, through the whole of Hemeccius’s Anal} sis of the 
Institutes and Pandects, as well as through the smaller copy 
of Erskme’s Institutes of the Law of Scotland. This course 
of study enabled us to pass with credit the usual tnals, 
which, by the regulations of the Faculty of Advocates, must 
be undergone by every candidate for admission mto their 
body My fiiend William Clerk and I passed these ordeals 
on the same da}'s — ^namely, the Civil Law trial on the 
|yith June 1791], and the Scots Law tnal on the [6th 
July 1 *02] On the [11th July 1792], we both assumed 
the gown jjg and honours 


My progress _ dunng these two or three years had 
been gradually en oij, facihtatmg 

my entrance into goo co father and mother, 

already a vance m e, san sociely at home, except- 
ing that o particular occasions, so 

that I was loft to form conne'' > 

tuan i ^ measure for 

„,sdt 

plme and bo p ease , o mto good soaety m 

Edmbntgb^ indeed anjitte 

neaiona, flioy did not l.g 

embarrass my progress 1 was a j ® , 

, ~ atmman, and so wel- 
come anywhere, if so be I could L ’ _ 

Luroplan sa}S, “in a concatenation *** 
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CHAPTER n 

Call to tlio Bar — ^Early Fncndslups and Pursuits — Excursions to 
the TTi gTiInnds and Border — ^Light-IIorso Volunteers — Disap- 
pointment m Love — ^Publication of Ballads after Bbrger — 
1792-1797. 

"Walter Scott, the eldest son of Robert of Sandy- 
Knowe, appears to Inie been the first of the fiinnly that 
ever adopted a to^vn life, or anj-thing claiming to be classed 
among the learned professions His branch of the lau, 
however, could not in those dajs be advantageous!} prose- 
cuted without extensive connexions in the country , "his 
own were too respectable not to be of much sendee to him 
in his calling, and thej were cultivated accoidingly His 
professional visits to Roxburghshire and Ettnck Forest 
were, in the vigour of his hfe, very frequent , and though 
he was never supposed to have any tincture either of ro- 
mance or poetry in his composition, he retained to the lost 
a warm afibetion for his native district, with a certain reluc- 
tant flavour of the old feelings and pi ejndices of the Boi derer 
I have httle to add to SirTValter’s short and respectful notice 
of his father, except tliat I have heard it confirmed by the 
testimony of many less partial observers “ He passed 
from the cradle to the grave,” sa}s his daughter-in-law, 
Airs Thomas Scott, “ without making an enemy or losing a 
fnend. He was a most alfcctionatc parent, and if he dis- 
couraged, rather than otherwise, his son’s early devotion 
to the pursmts M'hich led him to the height of hterar} emi- 
nence, it was only because ho did not understand what such 
things meant, and considered it his duty to keep his } oung 
man to that path in which good sense and industry might, 
humanly iqicaking, be thought sure of success ” "We have, 
according to "William Oleik, a vciy- accurate representation 
of the old gentleman in the elder Fairford of Redgauntlet, 
and there is as httle doubt that Walter drew from himsdf 
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in the jounger Fairford, and from lus friend Clerk m the 
Darsie Latimer of that tale 

IBs mother -was short of stature, and by no means come- 
ly, at least after the dajs of her early jouth The phj- 
siognomy of the poet bore, if their portraits may be trusted, 
no resemblance to either of his parents , while, on the other 
hand, a very strong hkeness to him is observable m the pic- 
tures both of the shrewd farmer and sportsman, Bobert of 
Sandy-Knowe, and of the venerable Jacobite, Beardie But 
Scott's mother, there is no doubt, was, m talents as well as 
tastes, supenor to her husband She had strong powers 
of observation, with a hvely relish for the huntorous, and 
was noted for her skill m story-tclhng. She had, more- 
over, like Irvmg’s mother, a love of ancient ballads and 
Scotch traditions and legends of all sorts, and her Cal- 
vinisbc prejudices did not save her from the worship of 
Shakspeare Her sister, Christian Butherford, appears to 


have been still more accomphshed , and as she was com- 
paratively young, the mtimacy between her and her nephew 
was more like what occurs commonly between a youth and 
an elder sister In the house of his unde. Dr Butherford, 
Scott must have had access, from his earhest days, to a 
scientific and scholarhke cirdeof society’’ TTis own parents, 
too, were, as we have seen, personal friends of John Home, 
the author of Douglas, at whose villa near Bdmburgh 
joung Walter was a frequent visitor but, above all, his m- 


timacy with the son of Dr Adam Fergusson, the moralist 
and historian, who was then one of the chief ornaments of 


the Universitj , afforded easy opportumty of mudng, in as 
far as his ambition might gradually aspire, with the most m- 
tcllectual and cultivated sociefy of his native place. It was. 
under that roof that he conversed with Burns when m his 


seventeenth j ear 

I shall only add to what he sets down on the subject of his 
early academical studies, that m this, os m almost every 
case, he appears to have underrated his ovni attornments. 
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He had, indeed, no pretensions to the name of an exten- 
sive, far less of an accurate, Latin scJiolar ; but he could 
read, I beheve, any Latin author, of any age, so as to 
catch without difficulty his meamng, and although his 
favourite Latm poet, as well os historian, in later daj’s, 
was Buchanan, he had preserved, or subsequently acquired, 
a strong relish for some others of more anacnt date. I 
may mention, in particular, Lucan and Claudian. The 
autobiography has informed us of the eaily penod at which 
he enjoyed the real Tasso and Ariosto. I presume he had at 
least as soon as this enabled himself to read Gil Bins in the 
ongmal 5 and, in all probability, we may refer to the same 
tune of his life, or one not much later, his acquisition of as 
much Spanish as served for the Guerras Civiles de Grenada, 
Lazanllo de Tormes, and, above all, Don Quixote He read 
all these languages m after life with about the same facihty. 
I never but once heard him attempt to speak any of them, 
and that was when some of the courtiers of Charles X. 
came to Abbotsford, soon after that unfortunate prince 
took up his residence for the second time at HoljTOodhouse. 
Fmding that one or two of these gentlemen could speak 
no Enghsh at all, he made some efforts to amuse them in 
their own language after the champagne had been passing 
bnsMy round the table , and 1 was amused next mommg 
with the expression of one of the partj-, who, alludmg to 
the sort of readmg m which Sm Walter seemed to have 
chiefly occupied himself, said — “Mon Dieu! comme il 
estropiait, entre deux vins, le Eranpais du bon sire de 
Joinville Of a)I 'these tongues, as of German some- 
what later, he acquired as much as was needful for his own 
purposes, of which a ontical study of any foreign language 
made at no time any part. In them he sought for mcidents, 
* and he found images , but for the treasures of diction he 
was content to dig on British soil He had all he wanted 
in the old wells of “ Enghsh undefilcd,” and the still hving, 
though last shrmkmg, waters of that sister idiom, which 
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had not alwajs, as he flattered himself, deserved the name 
of a dialect. 


As may be said, I beheve, with perfect truth of every 
really great man, Scott was sdf-cducated in every branch 
of loiowledge which he ever turned to account in the works 
of his gcmus — ^and he has himself told us that his real 
studies were those lonely and desultory ones of which he 


has given a copy in the first chapter of "IVaverley, where 
the hero is represented as “ dnvmg through the sea of 
hooks, like a vessel without pilot or rudder ,” that is to say, 
ohigong nothmg but the strong breath of native indma- 
tion The literary details of that chapter may .ill be con- 
sidered as autobiographical 

In all the studies of the two or three years preceding his 
call to the bar, his chief associate was Wilham Clerk , 
and, mdeed, of all the connections he formed in life, I 
now doubt if there was one to whom he owed more He 
alwa}s contmued to say that Clerk was unsurpassed in 
strength and acuteness of faculties, by any man he had ever 
conversed with iamiliarly , and though he has left no lite- 
rary monument whatever bdimd hun, he was from youth 
to a good old age indefatigable m study, and mailed, I be- 
heve, by very few of his contemporaries, either in the va- 
nety or the accuracy of his acquired knowledge He en- 
tered zealously from the first into all Scott’s antiquarian 
pursmts, and he it was who mainly mded and stunulated 
him throughout the few years which he did devote to his 
proper training for the profession of the bar But these 


were not all the obhgations it was Clerk that first or 
mamlj awakened his social ambition it was he that drew 
nm out of the company of his father’s apprentices, and 
taught him to nse above their dubs and festivities, and 
he rough irregular habits of all their mtervals of rdaxa- 
lon It was probably very much in consequence of the 
tacit mfluence of this tie that he resolved on following the 
upper and more precanous branch of his profession, metuad 
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of that in -nhich his father’s eldest son had, if he chose, 
the certain prospect of early independence, and every hkeh- 
hood of a plentiful fortune in the end 

Yet both in his adoption, soon after that fiiendfaliip 
began, of a somewhat supenor tone of manners and habits 
generally, and in his ultimate decision for the bar, as well 
as in his strenuous preparation during a considerable space 
of time for that career, there is httle question that another 
influence must have powerfully co-operated. Of the few 
early letters of Scott that have been preserved, almost all’ are 
addressed to Clerk, who says, “ I ascribe my httle hand- 
ful to a sort of mstmctivc prophetic sense of his future 
greatness — ^buta great mass of letters addressed to Scott 
himself, durmg his early y earn, are still m bemg, and they 
' are important documents m his history, for, as Southey 
well remarks, letters often tell more of the character of 
the man they are to be read by than of him who ivntcs 
them. Throughout all these, then, there occurs no coarse 
or even jocular suggestion as to the conduct of Scott m*' 
that particular, as to which most youths of his then age 
are so apt to lay up stores of self-reproach. In that 
season of hot and impetuous blood he may not have 
escaped qmte blamdiess , but I have the concurrent testi- 
mony of all the most intimate among his surviving asso- 
ciates, that he was- remaikably free from such mdisore- 
tions , that while his high sense of honour shielded him 
from the remotest dream of tampermg with female mno- 
cence, he had an instinctive dehcacy about him which 
made him recoil with utter disgust from low and vulgar 
debaucheries. His fnends, I have heard morelhan' one of 
them confess, used often to rally him on the coldness of his 
nature. By degrees they discovered that he had, from al- 
most the dawn of the passions, cherished a secret attachment, 
which continued, through all the most perilous stage of life, 
to act as a romantic charm in safeguaid of virtue. This 
was the early and innocent afiection to which we owe the 
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tunderest pages, not only of Redgauntlet, but of the liay 
of the Last Minstrel, and of Kokeby. In all of these 
•vrorks the heroine has certain distinctive features, dravm 
from one and*the same haunting dream of lus manly adoles- 
cence 

It yras about 1790, accordmg to Mr JV^ilham Clerk, 
that Scott Vas observed to lay aside that carelessness, not 
to say slovcnhncss, as to dress, \rhidi used to furnish matter 
for jokmg at the beginmng of their acquamtance He noiv 
did himsdf more justice m these litde matters, became 
fond of mixing m general female society, and, as his 
friend expresses it, “ began to set up for a squire of 
dames ” 

His personal appearance at this tune was not unengagmg 
A lady of high rank, who wdl remembers him m the Old 
Assembly Hooms, sajs, “ Young Walter Scott was a comely 
creature He had outgrown the sallowness of early ill 
health, and had a&esh bnlhant complexion Hir ejes were 
clear, open, and well set, mth a changeful radiance, to 
which teeth of the most perfect regularity and whiteness 
lent their assistance, while the noble expanse and elevation 
of the brow gave to the whole aspect a digmty far above the 
charm of mere features His smile was always dehghtfiil , 
and I can easily fancy the pecuhar mtcrmixture of tender- 
ness and gravity, ivith plaj'fid mnocent hilanly and humour 
in the expression, as being well calculated to fix a fair lady’s 
eje His figure, excepting the blemish m one hmb, must 
in those days have been emmently handsome , tall, much 
above the usual standard, it was cast in the verj mould of 
a young Hercules , the head set on with singulair grace, the 
throat and chest after the truest model of the antique, the 
hands delicately finished , the whole outhne that of extra- 
ordmary -ngour, without as yet a touch of clumsiness When 

e had acqmred a httle facihfy of manner, his conversation 


* The late Duchess Countess of Sutherland. 
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must have been such as could have dispensed with any ex- 
tenor advantages, and certainly brought swift forgiveness 
for the one unkindness of nature. I have heard him, in 
tnllnng of this part of his life, say, with an arch simphcity 
of look and tone, which those who were famihar with bun 
can fill m for themselves — “ It was a proud night with me 
when I first found that a pretty young woman could thmk 
it worth her while to sit and talk with me, hour after hour, 
in a comer of the hall-room, while all the world were 
capenng m our view.” 

I heheve, however, that the “pretty young woman” 
here specially alluded to, had occupied his attention before 
he ever appeared in the Edmburgh Assembly Rooms, or 
any of his friends took note of him as “ setting up for a 
squire of dames ” I have been told that their acquamtance 
began m the Greyfoars’ churchyard, where ram beginnmg 
to tall one Sunday as the congregation were dispersmg, 
Scott happened to offer his umbrella, and the tender bemg 
accepted, so escorted the lady of die green mantle to her 
residence, which proved to be at no great distance fi-om his 
own ^ To return from church together had, it seems, grown 
into something like a custom before they met in society, 
Mrs Scott being of the party. It then appeared that she 
and the lady’s mother had been companions m their youth, 
though, both livmg secludedly, they had scarcely seen each 
other for many years ; and the two matrons now renewed 
their former mtercourse. But no acquamtance appears to 
have existed between the fathers of the young people, until 
thmgs had advanced m appearance farther than met the 
approbation of the good Clerk to the Signet 

Being aware that the young lady — Margaret, daughter 


^ In one of his latest essays we read — “ There have been in- 
stances of love-tales being favourably received in England, when 
told under an umbrella, and in the middle of a shower.” — Mts- 
ceUarfeous JProse Worh, vol xvm p. 390. 
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of Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart Belches of Invermaj, 
had prospects of fortune far above his son’s, Mr Scott 
conceived it his duty to give her parents -waming that he 
observed a degree of intimacy irhich, if allovred to go on, 
might mvolve the parties in pam and disappomtment He 
had heard his son talk of a contemplated excursion to the 
part of the country in -which Ins neighbour’s estates lay, 
and not doubting that Walter’s real object was different 
from that which he announced, mtroduced himself with a 
frank statement tliat he wished no such affair to proceed, 
without the express sanction of those most interested m the 
happmess of persons as yet too young to calculate conse- 
quences for themsdves — ^The northern Baronet had heard 
nothmg of the joung apprentice’s intended excursion, and 
appeared to treat the whole busmess very lightly He 
thanked hir Scott for his scrupulous attention — ^but added, 
that he behoved he was mistaken , and this paternal inter- 
ference, which Walter did not hear of till long afterwards, 
produced no change m his relations with the object of his 
growmg attachment 

I have neither the power nor the wish to give m detail 
the sequel of this story It is sufficient to say, at present, 
that after he had through several years nourished the 
dream of an ultimate union with this lady, his hopes termi- 
nated in her bemg mamed to the late Sir Wilham Forbes, 
of Fitshgo, Baronet, a gentleman of the highest character, 
to whom some affectionate allusions occur m one of the 
greatest of his works, and who hved to act the part of a 
most generous friend to his early rival throughout the 
anxieties and distresses of 1826 and 1827 The actual 
dispcniion of the romantic -vision and its immediate con- 
sequences will be mentioned m due time 

Bcdgauntlct shadows very distmctly many circumstances 
connected with the first grand step m the professional 
historj of Alan Fairford The retd tkcsiSj however, was 
on the Title of the Pandects, Concerning the dugiosal of the 
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dead bodies of Criminals It was dedicated (I doubt not 
by the careful father’s advice) to his friend and neighbour 
in Georgd’s Square, hlacqueen of Braxfield, Lord Justice- 
Clerk (or President of the Supreme Criminal Court) of 
Scotland Darsie was present at Alan’s “bit chack of 
dmner,’^ and the old Clerk of the Signet was very joyous 
on the occasion 

1 have often heaid both Alan and Darsie laugh over 
their reminiscences of the important day when they “put 
on the gown ” After the ceremony was completed, and 
they had mmgled for some time with the crowd of hams- 
ters m the Outer Court, Scott said to his comrade, mi- 
mickmg the air and tone of a Highland lass waitmg at the 
Cross of Edinburgh to be hired for the harvest work — 
“ We’ve stood here an hour by the Tron, hinny, and dc’il 
a ane has speered our price” Some friendly sohcitoi, 
however, gave him a gumea fee before the Court rose , 
and as they walked down the High Street together, he said 
to Mr Cleik, m passing a hosier’s shop — “ This is a sort of 
a wedding-day, Wilhe , I think I must go m and buy me a 
new mght-cap ” He did so accordmgly , but lus first fee 
of any consequence was expended on a silver taper-stand 
for his mother, which the old lady used to pomt to with 
great satisfaction, as it stood on her chimney-piece five- 
and-twenty years afterwards 

The friends had assumed the gown only the day before 
the Court of Session rose for the autumn vacation, and 
Scott appears to have escaped immediately afterwards to 
. the fiimihar scenery of Helso, where his kmd unde Bobert, 
the retned East Indian Captam, had acquired the pretty 
villa of'Eosebank, overhanging the Tweed He had on a 
former occasion made an excursion into Northumberland as 
far as Plodden, and given, in a letter to Mr Clerk, the 
results of a close mspection of that famous battle-field 
He now mduced his uncle to accompany him in another 

E 
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Northumbrian expedition, irbich extended to Hexham, 
where the grand Saxon Cathedral was duly studied An 
epistle to Clerk (Sept 13) gives tbs picture of his existence 
after retummg from that tnp — “ I am lounging about the 
country here, to speak smcerely, as idle as the day is long 
Two old companions of mine, brothers of !Mr Walker of 
Wooden, having come to this country, we have renewed a 
great mtimacy As they live directly upon the opposite 
bank of the nver, we have signals agreed upon by wbch we 
concert a plan of operations for the daj Gley are both 
officers, and very mtelhgent young fellows, and what is 
of some consequence, have a brace of fine greyhounds 
Yesterdaj forenoon we killed seven hares, so yon see how 
plenty the game is with us I have turned a keen duck- 
shooter, though my success is not very great , and when 
wadmg through the mosses upon this errand, accoutred with 
the long gun, a jacket, musquito trousers, and a rough cap, 
I might well pass for one of my redoubted moss-trooper 
progenitors, Walter Fire-the-Braes, or rather Wilhe wi’ 
the Bolt-foot For about-doors’ amusement, I have con- 
structed a seat in a large tree, which spreads its branches 
lionzontally over the Tweed This is a favounte situation 
of mine for reading, especially in a day hke this, when the 
west wind rocks the branches on winch I am perched, and 
the nver rolls its waves bdow me of a turbid blood colour 
I have, moreover, cut an embrasure, through which I can 
fire upon the gulls, herons, and cormorants, as they flj 
screaming past my nest To crown the whole, I have 
carved an mscnption upon it in the ancient Koman taste ” 
It was, however, within a few dajs after Scott’s return 
from his excursion to Hexham, that he made another ex- 
pedition of more importance to the history of bs life 
While attending the Michaelmas head-court at Jedburgh, 
he was mtroduced to Mr Bobert Shortreed, who spent the 
greater part of bs life m the enjojmient of much respect as 
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Sbenff-sulistitutc of Roxburglisliire, Scott expressed liis 
wish to visit the then wild and inaccessible district of Lid^ 
dcsdale, particularly ■with a view to examine the rums of 
the famous castle of Hermitage, and to pick up some of the 
anaent ndmg ballads, said to be still preserved among the 
descendants of the moss-troopers who had followed the ban- 
ner of the Douglasses, when lords of that gnm and remote 
fastness ; and his new acquamtan^e offered to be his guide 
Dunng seven successive }cars he made a raid, as he 
called it, mto Liddcsdalc, m company with Mr Shortreed ; 
exploring evei} nvulet to its source, and eveiy ruined peel 
from foundation to battlement At this tunc no wheeled^ 
carnage had ever been seen in the distnct — the first, m- 
deed, that ever appeared there was a gig, driven by Scott 
himself for a part of his way, when on the last of these 
seven excursions There was no mn nor public-house of 
any kind in the whole valley , the travellers passed from 
the shepherd's hut to the minister’s manse, and again from 
the cheerful hospitality of the manse to the rough and jolly 
w elcome of the homestead , gathormg, w herever they went, 
songs and tunes, and occasionally more tangible rehes of 
nntiquity — even «ich “ a rowrth of auld nicknackcts ” ns 
Bums asenbes to Captain Grose To these rambles 
Scott owed much of the materials of his “ hlinstrelsy of 
the Border ,” and not less of that mtimate acquaint- 
ance -with the hvmg manners of these unsophisticated 
regions, which constitutes the chief charm of one of the 
most charming of his prose works But how soon he had 
anj deiimte object before him in his researches, seems very 
doubtful “ He was making litmcll a’ the time,” said Mr 
Shortreed , “ but he didna ken maybe what he was about 
till years had passed At first he thought o’ httlc, I dare 
say, but the queemess and the fun ” 

“In those days,” sijs the Memorandum before me, 
“advocates' were not so plenty — ^at least about Liddes- 
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,”i and the ■worthy Sheriff-substitute goes on to de- 
scribe the sort of hustle, not uninixed -with alarm, produced 
at the first farm-house they -visited (Willie Elliot’s at Mill- 
burnholm), -when the honest man ■was mformcd of the 
quahtj of one of his guests When they dismounted, 
accordingly, he received the stranger -with great cercmom , 
and insisted upon himself leadmg his horse to the stable 
Shortreed accompanied Willie, however, and the latter 
after taking a dehberJitc peep at Scott, “ out by the edge 
of the door-cheek,” whispered, “ Wed, Eobin, I saj , de il 
luie me if I’s be a bit feared for him now , he’s just a 
chield like ourselves, I think ” Half-a-dozen dogs of all 
degrees had already gathered round “ the advocate,” and 
his way of rcturmng their compliments had set Wilhe at his 
case 

Accordmg to Mr Shortreed, this good-man of Milbum- 
holm was the great original of Handle Dmmont As he 
seems to have been the first of these upland sheep-farmers 
that Scott ever knew, there can be httle doubt that be sat for 
some parts of that uumitable portraiture , and it is certain 
that the James Davidson, who earned the name of Handle 
to his grave with him, and whose tlioroughbred deathbed 
scene is told in the Notes to Guy Mannenng, was first 
pomted out to Scott by Mr Shortreed himself, several 
jears after the novd had established the man’s celebnty all 
over the Border , some accidental report about his temers, 
and their odd , names, ha-ving alone been turned to account 
in the tale But I have the best reason to behove that 
the kmd and manlj character of Handle, the gentle and 

* I am obliged to Mr John Elliot Shortreed, for some memo- 
randa of his father’s conversations on this subject I had, how- 
ever, many opportunities of hearing Mr Shortreed’s stones from 
his oivn lips, having often been under his hospitable roof in com- 
pany mth Sir Walter, who, to the last, was Ins old fnend’s guest 
whenever busmess took lum to Jedburgh. 
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delicious one of his wife, and some at least of the most pic- 
turesque pecuhanties of the menage at Clmhcshopc, were 
filled up from Scott’s obscnation, j ears after this period, 
of a f itmlj , with one of whose lucmhers ho had, through 
the best part of his life, a dose and aflbcfionatc conncMon 
To those who were famihar mth him, I have perhaps al- 
ready suflicionth indicated the early home of his dear 
fnend William Laidlaw, among “ the braes of Yarrow ” 

They dined at hlillbumholm, and after haaang lingered 
over ‘Willie Elliot’s punch-bowl, until, in hlr Shortreed’s 
phrase, they were “ half glowrin,” inonnted their steeds 
again, and pioceedcd to Dr Elhot’s at Clciighhcad, where 
(“ for,” sai-s my Memorandum, “ folk were na verj’ nice in 
those dajs”) the two travellers slept in one bed — as, in- 
deed, seems to have been the case throughout most of their 
excursions in this district. Dr Elliot had alicady a IMS 
collection of ballads ; but he now exerted hunsclf, for scle- 
ral jears, with redoubled diligence, in seeking outthelmiig 
depositancs of such lore among the darker recesses of the 
mountains “ The Doctor,” says Mr Shortrecd, “ avould 
have gano through fire and water for Sir Walter, when he 
ance kenned him " 

Next morning thej seem to liaie laddcn a long naj, for 
the express piiipose of aasiting one “ auld Thomas o*- 
Twizzlehopc,” — ^another Elliot, I suppose, who -was cele- 
brated for his «kill on the Border pipe, and in parbcidar 
for being in possession of the real hit of Diet o' the Cow. 
Before starting, that is, at six o’clock, the ballad-hunters 
had, “just to lay the stomach, a devilled duck or tuac, 
•ind some London porter” Auld Thomas found them, 
nevertheless, well disposed for “ brcalTast ” on their 
arrival at Tirizzlehope; and this being oier, he delighted 
them inth one of the most hideous and uneaithly of all 
the iqiccimcns of “riding music,” and, moreover, with 
considerable libations of whi^j -punch, mannfnctiired in 
a certain wooden vessel, resembling a very small milk- 
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pail, •which ho called Wisdom, because it “ made ” onlj a 
few spoonfuls of spmts — ^thou^ he had the art of re- 
plenishmg it so adroitlj , that it had been celebrated for 
fifty years as more fatal to sobriety than any bowl m the 
parish -Having done due honour to Wisdom, they again 
mounted, and proceeded over moss and moor to some 
other equally hospitable master of the pipe “ Eh me ’ ' 
says Shortreed, “ sic an endless fund o’ humour and droUeiy 
as he then had m’ him 1 Hever ten yards but we were 
either laughing or roanng and smging Wherever wo 
stopped, how brawlic he suited himsel’ to everybody* 
He ay did as the lave did , never made himsel’ the great 
man, or took ony airs m the company. Tve seen bun in a’ 
moods in these jaunts, grave and gay, daft and serious, 
sober and drunk — (this, however, even m our wildest 
rambles, was but rare) — ^but, drunk or sober, ho was ay 
the gentleman He looked excesgivdy heavy and stupid 
when he was /ou, but he was never out o’ gude-humour ” 
On reaching, one evening, some Cliarheshope or other 
(I forget the name) among those wildernesses, they found 
a kindly reception as usual , but to their agreeable surprise, 
after some days of hard hvmg, a measured and orderly 
hospitahty as respected liquor Soon after supper, at 
which a bottle of elderberry wine alone had been pro- 
duced, a young student of divmity, who happened to be in 
the house, was called upon to take the “ big ha' Bible,” m 
the good old fashion of Burns’s Saturday Night , and some 
progress hod been already made in the ser'nce, when the 
goodman of the farm, whose “tendency was soporific,” 
scandahzed his •wife and the dominie bj stiirting suddenly 
from his knees, and rubbmg his eyes, with a stentorian ex- 
clamation of “ Bj , hero’s the keg at last I” and in 

tumbled, as he spake the word, n couple of sturdy herds- 
men, whom, on hcanng a day before of the advocate’s ap- 
proaching visit, he had dispatched to a certain smuggler’s 
haunt, at some considerable distance, in quest of a supply 
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of run brand) from the Solway Fnth The pious “ ex- 
ercise” of ibe household ivas hopelessly interrupted With 
^ a thousand apologies for his hitherto shabby entertain- 
ment, this jolly Elliot, or Armstrong, had the welcome Aegr 
mounted on the table •without a moment’s delay, — ^and 
gentle and simple, not forgetting the dominie, contmued 
carousmg about it until dayhght streamed in upon the 
party Su: Walter Scott seldom failed, when I saw him m 
company with His Liddesdale companion, to mimic the 
sudden outburst of his old host, on hearing the clatter of 
horses’ feet, which he knew to indicate the amial of the 
keg — ^the consternation of the dame — and the rueful de- 
spair -with which the young clergyman closed the book 
“ It was in that same season, I think,” says Mr Short- 
reed, “ that Sir Walter got from Dr Elliot the large old 
border war-horn, which ye may still see hangmg in the ' 
armoury at Abbotsford How great he •was when he was 
made master o’ that 1 I beheve it had been found m Her- 
mitage Castle — ^and one of the Doctor’s servants had used 
it many ai day as a grease-hom for his scythe, before they 
discovered its history When cleaned out, it Was never a 
hair the worse — ^the original chain, hoop, and mouth-piccc 
of steel, were all entire, just as you now see them Sir 
Walter earned it home all the way from Liddesdale to 
Jedburgh, slung about his neck like Johnny Gilpm’s bottle, 
while I was intrusted -with an ancient bridlc-bit, which we 
had hke-wise picked up 

‘ The feint o’ pnde — ^na pndo had ho . 

A lang kail-gully bung down by his side, 

And a groat meiUenowt-hom to rout onTiad ho,’ 

and meikle and sair we routed on’t, and ‘ hotched and 
blew, •wi’ micht and mam * O what pleasant days I And 
then a’ the nonsense we had cost us naething Wo never 
put hand m pocket for a week on end Toll-bars there 
were nane — and indeed I thmk our haill charges were a 
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feed o’ corn to our horses m the gangin’ and comm’ at 
Kiccartoun mill ” 

It IS a pity that vre havo no letters of Scott’s descnbmg 
this first raid into Liddesdale , but as he must have left 
Kdso for Edmburgh very soon after its conclusion, he pro- 
bably chose to be the bearer of his own tidmgs 

I have found, however, two note-books, inscribed “Wal- 
ter Scott, 1792,” containing a variety of scraps and hints 
which may help us to fill up our notion of his private 
studies dunng that year. We have here a most miscellane- 
ous collection, in which there is whatever might have been 
looked for, with perhaps the smgle exception of onginal 
verse One of the books opens with “ Vegtam's Kvitlia, or 
The Descent of 0dm, with the Latm of Thomas Bartho- 
hne, and the English poetical version of Mr Gray , with 
some account of the death of Balder, both as narrated in 
the Edda, and as handed down to us by the northern his- 
tonans — Auctore Gualtero Scott" The Norse onginal, 
and the two versions, are then transenbed , and the his- 
torical account appended, extending to seven closely wnt- 
ten quarto pages, was, I doubt not, read before one or 
other of his debatmg societies Next comes a page, headed 
“ Pecuniary Distress of Charles the First,” and containing 
a transcript of a receipt for some plate lent to the Kmg 
in 1643 He then copies Langhome’s Owen of Carron , 
the verses of Canute, on passing Ely, the Imes to a 
cuckoo, given by Warton as the oldest specimen of Eng- 
lish verse , a translation, “ by a gentleman in Devon- 
shire,” of the death-song of Bcgner Lodbrog, and the 
beautiful qiiatram omitted in Gray’s degj,— 

“.Thera scattered oft, the earliest of the year, ' &c 
After this we have an Itahan canzonet on the praises of 
blue eyes (which were much in favour at this time ,) several 
pages of etymologies from Ducange , some more of notes on 
theMortc Arthur, extracts fi:om the Books of Adjournal 
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about Dame Janet Beaton, the Ladv of 'Branxome of the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, and her husband “ Sir Walter 
Scott of Bucdeuch, called Wicked Watt other extracts 
about mtches and fairies ; various couplets from Hall’s Sa- 
tires , a passage from Albania ; notes on the Second Sight, 
■with extracts from Aubrey -and GlanviUe , a “ List of Bal- 
lads to be discovered or recovered extracts from Guenn 
de Montglave; and after many more similar entnes, a table 
of the Mseso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon andBumc alphabets , — 
-with a fourth section, headed German., but left blank. 

In November 1792, Scott and Clerk began their regular 
attendance at the Farhament House, and Scott, to use Mr 
Clerk’s -words, ‘ by and by crept mto a tolerable share of 
such busmess as may be expected from a -writer’s con- ’ 
nexion.” By this -we are to understand that he was em 
ployed from time to time by his father, and probably a few 
other sohcitors, in that dreary every-day taskwork, chiefly 
of long -written informations, and other papers for the 
Court, on which young counsellors of the Scotdi Bar were 
then expected to bestow a great deal of trouble for very 
scanfy pecumary remuneration, and -with scarcely a chance 
of findmg reserved for their hands any matter that could 
eliat the display of superior knowledge or imderstandmg. 
He had also his part m the cases of persons sumg in forma 
pauperis ; but how httle important those that came to his 
share were, and how slender was the impression they had 
left on his mmd, we may gather from a note on Bedgaunt- 
let, wherem he signifies his doubts whether he really had 
ever been engaged in what he has certamly made the cause 
c&ebre of Poor Peter Peebles 

But he soon became as famous for his powers of story- 
telhng among the lawyers of the Outer-House, as he had 
been among the companions of his High-School days. The 
place where these idlers mostly congregated was called, it 
seems, by a name which sufficiently marlm the date — ^itwas 
ihe Mountain Here, as Boger North says of the Court of 
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King’s Bencli in Ws earl} daj, there ivas more news 
than law,” — ^here hour after hour passed away, month 
after month, and jear after 3 ear, in the interchange of 
light-hearted mermnent among a circle of joung men, 
more than one of whom, m after times, attamed the highest 
honours of the profession Among the most intimate of 
Scott’s dailj associates from this tune, and durmg all his 
subsequent attendance at the Bar, were, besides vanous 
since emment persons that hare been already named, the 
first legal antiquary of our time in Scotland, Mr Thomas 
Thomson, and Tl'^ilham Erstme, afterwards Lord Kmeddcr 
Mr Clerk remembers complaimng one morning on findmg 
the group convulsed with laughter, that JDuns Scoitis had 
been forestalhng him in a good stor} , which he had com- 
municated privately the du) before — adding, moreover, that 
his friend had not only stolen, but disguised it “ ’UTiy,” 
answered he, skilfully wavmg the mmn charge, this is al- 
ways the way with the Baronet ^ He is continually saying 1 
that I change his stones, whereas m fact I only put a cocked 
hat on their heads, and stick a cane mto their hands — to 
make them fit for gomg mto compan} ” 

Some mterest had been esated m Edmburgh as to the 
rising hterature of Germany, by an essaj of Mackenzie’s in 
1778, and a subsequent version of TTie Robbers, by Mr 
Tytler (Lord Woodhousdee) About Christmas 1 7 92, a Ger- 
man class was formed under a Dr Wilhck, which mduded 
Scott, Clerk, Thomson, andErskine , all of whom soon quali- 
fied themsdves to taste the beauties of Schiller and Goethe 
in the onginol Tins dass contnbnted greatly to Scott’s 
fimuhanty with Ersldnc , a fiimihanty which grew mto 
one of the wannest and closest of his friendships All the 
others above named, except Erskmc, were by descent and 

* Duns Scoius was an old collegc-cIub mckname for "Walter 
Scott, a tribute to liis love of antiqmties Clerk was with the same 
act Oie Baronet, as hehngmg to the family of the Baronets c£ 
Pennycuick 
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connection TMngs , and though politics nc\or shook the 
nficction of any of these early companions, the events and 
controversies of tlic immediately ensuing jears could not 
but disturb, more or less, the social habits of joung bar- 
nsters who adopted opposite licws on the Erench Bcvolti- 
tion and the policy of Pitt On such subjects ErsHne «n- 
tirelj sjTiipathized with Scott, and though in manj respects, 
indeed in strength of mind and chancter, and in the 
general turn of opinion and manners, others of his con- 
temporancs must alwaj-s have seemed far more likelj to 
suit TTalter Scott, Erskino became, and continued during 
the bnghtest part of his life to be, the nearest and most 
confidential of all his Edmbiirgh associates Nor can it be 
doubted that he exercised, at the active period we haic now 
reached, a % cry important influence on his fnends literal v 
tastes, and especially on his Ghirman studies William 
Erskinc was the son of an Episcopalian tlcrgjainn in 
Pcrtlishiro, of a good Cinulj, but far from wealthj He 
had rcccncd his carlj education at Glasgow, where he 
was hoarded under the roof of Andrew Macdonald, the 
author of ’inmonda, who then ofliciated as minister to a 
small congregation of Episcopalian nonconformists Prom 
this nnfortunatc but aery ingenious man, Erskinc had de- 
nied, in bojhood, a strong passion for old English litera- 
ture, more ospeciallj the Elizabethan dramatists; which, 
howeicr, ho combined with a far hvelier relish for the 
classics of antiquity than either Scott or his master ever 
possessed Prom the beginnmg, accordmglj, Scott had in 
Erskme a monitor who, cnlcnng most wamilj into his tasltj 
for national lore — the life of the past — and the hold and 
picturesque stjlc of the onginal English school — was con- 
stantly urging the advantages to bo derived from combining 
mth its lancd and masculine breadth of delineation such 
attention to the minor graces of arrangement and diction 
as might conalinte the fastidiousness of modem taste. 
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Directed, as Scott mamly ivas in the ultimate determination 
of his hteraty ambition, hy the example of the great founders 
of the German drama and romance, he appears to have run at 
first no trivial hazard of adoptmgthe extravagances, both of 
thought and language, "which he found blended in their "works 
"ivith such a captivatmg display of genius, and gemus em- 
ployed on subjects so much in unison "with the deepest of his 
own jnvemle predilections. His fiaendly cntio "was just 
as well as ddicate , and seventy as to the mmgled absur- 
dities and "vulgarities of German detail, commanded deh- 
berate attention from one who admired not less enthusi- 
astically than himself the sublimity and pathos of his new 
fii\ountes 

In March, 1793, when the Court rose, he proceeded into 
Galloway, in order to make himself acquamted "with the 
case of a certam Kev Mr M'lTaught, mimster of Girfhon, 
whose trial, on charges of habitual drunkenness, smgmg 
of lewd and profane songs, dancmg and toying at a penny- 
wcdding "With a “ sweetie "wife ” (that is, an itmerant 
vender of gingerbread, &c ), and, moreover, of promotmg 
irregular mamages as a justice of the peace, was about to 
take place before the General Assembly of the ISirk 

The “ case of M'lTaught ” (fee five guineas) is the 
earliest of Scott’s legal papers that has been discovered , 
and it IS perhaps as plausible a statement as the ciroum- 
stances could bear In May he was called on to support 
It at the bar of the Assembly, and he did so in a 
speech of considerable length This "was by fiir the most 
important busmess m which any solicitor had as yet em- 
ployed him, and The ilounlam mustered strong in the gal- 
lery He began m a low voice, but by degrees gathered 
more confidence , and when it became necessarj’’ for him to 
analj’so the eiudence touching the penny-wedding, repeated 
some Coarse specimens of his cheat’s alleged conversation, 
in a tone so bold and free, that he was called to order 
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-vntli great axistcntr by one of the leading members of the 
Tencrablc Court This seemed to confute him not a little ; 
so Trhen, by nud by, he h id to recite a stanza of one of 
3it*]S'aught’s convivLil diUics, he breathed it out in. a f.unt 
and hesitating sljlc’ -whereupon, thinljtig ho needed cn- 
courngemont, the allies in the gallcrj* astounded the As- 
sembly by coidnl shouts of hear ' hear/ — encore ^ encore ^ 
They -iTcrc immcdiatch turned out, and Scott got through 
the rest of his harangue ^ely httle to lus o-wn sitisf.iction 

He bcliei ed m n word, that he had made a complete 
failure, and issued ii-om the Court in a mehnclioly mood 
At the door ho found Adam Fergusson -waUmg to inform 
him that the brethren so uuccrcmomonsh extruded from 
the gallery had «onght shelter in a neighbouring tai cm, 
-whore they hoped he -would jom them lie complied inth 
the inritation, but seemed for a long irlnlc incapable of 
enjoymg the merriment of lug fnends “ Come, J5i»)s,” 
med ihcJiaronctf — “cheer up, innn, and fill another tum- 
bler, here's going to gi\e ns'77ic Tailor .'^ — 

“Ah’” he answered -with a groan — “the tailor uas ii 
better linn than me, sirs ; for he didna rent me hen until 
ho lamed Otcxcay" A certain comical old song, u Inch had, 
perhaps, been a faiounte with the minister of Girthon — 
" The tailor ho came hero to sew, 

And wed he henn’d the way o t,” &c. 
was, howeier, sung and chorussed , and tlic eicning ended 
in Jltgh JinJs 

^ir iI‘iS.iught uas deposed from tlie ministry. It is to 
be obsened, that the research made inth a new to plead- 
ing this cause, earned Scott for the first, and I belieic for 
the last time, into the scenciy of his Guy Mannering, and 
seicral of the names of the minor characters of the noicl 
(^r'Gxtjfog, for example) appear in the list of iritnesscs. 

If the preceding autumn forms a remarkable point in 
his history, os first introducing him to the inanncrs of 
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the -Wilder Border country, the summer -which follo-wed left 
traces of equal importmce He then -visited some of tho 
finest districts of Stolmgshire and Perthshu-e , and not 
in the pcrcursory manner of his more hoyish expeditions 
hut up his residence for a -week or ten days in 

succession at the femily residences of several of his joung 
flBipg of The Mountain, and from thence famihanzing himself 
at leisure -with the country and the people round about 
In this -wa} he hngered some tunc at Tullibody, the 
seat of the lather of Sir llalph Ahercromby, and grand- 
father of his friend George Ahercromby , and heard 
from the old gentleman’s own bps the narrative of a 
joum^ which he had been obhged to make to the re- 
treat of Rob Roy The venerable land told how he 
was received by the cateran “ -with much courtesy,” m 
a cavern exactl> such as that of Bean Lean, dmed on 
coUops cut from some of his own cattle, which he rc- 
cogmsed hanging by their heels from the rocky roof 
be}ond, and returned m all safety, after concludmg a 
bargam of hlack-mail — ^in virtue of which annual payment, 
Rob Ro} guaranteed the future security of his herds 
agamst, not his own followers merely, but all freebooters 
whatever Scott next visited his friend Edmonstone, at 
Newton, a beautiful seat close to the mins of the once 
magmficent Castle of Doune, alid heard another aged gen- 
tleman’s vivid recollections of all that happened there 
when John Home, the author of Douglas, and other 
Ilanovenan prisoners, escaped from the Highland garrison 
in 1745 Proceeding towards the sources of the Teith, 
he was received for the first time under a roof which; m 
subsequent years, he regularly revisited, that of another of 
his associates, Buchanan, tho young Laird of Cambusmore 
Tt was thus that the scenery of Loch Ratnnc came to be 
so associated with “ the recollection of many a dear fiaend 
and merry ospedition of former davs,” that to compose the 
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Ladj of the Lahc was “ a labour of Io^c, and no less so to 
re(»dl the manners and inadents introduced ” ^ It -was 
starting from the same house, when the poem itself had 
made some progress, that he put to the test the practi- 
cabihty of nding from the banks of Loch Vcnnachar to 
the Castle of Stirhng wdthm the bnef space which he had 
assigned to Pitz- James’s Grey Bajard, after the duel 
TOth Eodenck Dim ; and the principal land-maiks in the 
desenption of that fieiy' progress are so many hospitable 
mansions, all familiar to him at the same period — ^Blair- 
drummoud, the residence of Lord Kaimcs, Ochtertyre, 
that of John Eamsay, the scholar and antiquary (now best 
remembered for his land and sagacious advice to Bums ;) 
and “ the lofty brow of ancient Kicr,” the fine seat of 
the chief family of the name of Stiihng , from which, to 
say notbng of remoter objects, the prospect has on one 
hand the rock of “Snowdon,” and in front the field of 
Bannockburn 

Another resting place was Craighall, m Perthshire, the 
seat of the Kattrays, a family related to Mr Clerk, who 
accompanied him. Prom the position of this strikmg place, 
as Mr Clerk at once perceived, and as the author af- 
terwards confessed to lum, that of TuUy-Vcolan was 
f.iithfully copied ; though in the description of the house 
Itself, and its gardens, many features were adopted finm 
Brnntsfield and Bavclstone Mr Clerk told me that he 
went through the first chapteis of "Waverley without more 
than a vague suqncion of the new novelist , but that when 
he read the arrival at Tully-Vcolan, his suspicion was 
converted into certamfy, and he handed the bpok to a 
common friend of his and the author’s, sajmg, “ Tins is 
Scott’s — ^and I’ll lay a bet you’ll find such and such thmgs 
in the next chapter ” I hope to bo fbrpven for mention- 
ing rte circumstance that flashed conviction In the course 
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of a nde from Craighall, tliej liad both become consider- 
ably fagged and heated, and Clerk, seemg the smoke of a 
clachan a httle ivay before them, ejaculated — “ How agree- 
able if we should here fall in with one of those signposts 
where a red hon predommates over a punch-bowl The 
phrase happened to tickle Scott’s fancy — he often mtro- 
duccd it on similar occasions aftenvards — and at the dis- 
tance of twenty jeais Mr Clerk was at no loss to recog- 
nise an old aoquamtance in the “ huge bear” which “ prc- 
dommates” over the stone basin m the courtyard of Baron 
Bradwardine 

I beheve the longest stay was at Meigle in Forfarshire, 
the scat of Patrick Murray of Simprun, whose passion for 
antiquities, especially mditary antiqmties, had peculiarly 
endeared him both to Scott and Clerk Here Adam 
Fergusson, too, was of the part} , and I have often heard 
them each and all dwell on the thousand scenes of adven- 
ture and merriment which diversified that visit In the 
•village church} ard, close beneath !Mr Murray’s gardens, 
tradition still points out the tomb of Queen Guenever , and 
the whole district abounds m objects of historical interest 
Amidst them they spent their wandenng dajs, while their 
ovenmgs passed m the joyous festivity of a wealthy }Oung 
bachelor’s establishment, or sometimes under the roofs of 
neighbours less refined than their host, the Balmawliapples 
of the Braes of Angus From Meigle they made a tnp to 
Bunottar Castle, the rums of the huge old fortress of the 
Earls htinschall, and it was m the churchyard of that 
place that Scott then saw for the first and last time Peter 
Paterson, the living Old Mortality He and Mr Walker, 
the minister of the pansh, found the poor man refreshing 
the epitaphs on the tombs of certain Cameronians who had 
fallen under the oppressions of James the Second’s brief 
insanity Being invited into the manse after dmner ■to 
take a glass of whisky punch, “ to which he was supposed 
to have no objections,” he jomed the minister’s party ac- 
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cordmglj , but “ he was in bad humour,” sajs Scott, 
“ and, to use his own phrase, had no freedom for conver- 
sation His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearmg, in a 
PArf nin Aberdonian ku-k, the psalmody directed by a pitch- 
pipe or some similar instrument, which was to Old Mor- 
tahty the abommation of abommations." 

It was also while he had his headquarters at Meigle at 
this that Scott visited for the first time Glammis^ the 
residence of the Earls of Strathmore, by far the noblest 
spedmen of the real feudal castle, entire and perfect, that 
had as yet come under his inspection What its aspect was 
when he first saw it, and how gnevouslj he lamented the 
change it had undergone when he revisited it some jears 
afterwards, he has lecorded m one of the most striking 
passages of his Essay on Landscape Gardening 

The mght he spent at the yet nnprofaned Glammis in 
1793 was, as he tells us in his Demonology, one of the “ two 
penods distant from each othei" at which he could recollect 
expcncncing “ that degree of supeistitious awe which his 
countrjTnen call eene ” “ After a very hospitable reception 
from the late Peter Proctor, seneschal of the castle, I was 
conducted,” he says, “ to my apartment in a distant part 
of the building, I must own, that when I heard door after 
door shut, after my conductor had retired, I began to con- 
sider myself as too far from the living, and somewhat too 
near the dead,” &c But one of his notes on Waverley 
touches a certain not unimportant part of the story more 
distinctly , for we are there informed, that the stiver bear 
of Tully-Veolan, “ the poculum potatonum of the valiant 
baron,” had its prototj'pe at Glammis — a massive beaker 
of silver, double gilt, moulded into the form of a hon, the 
name and bearmg of the Earls of Strathmore, and contam- 
ing about an English pmt of wine “The author,” he 
says, “ ought perhaps to be ashamed of recording that he 
had the honour of swallowing the contents of the Iton , and 
the recollection of the feat suggested the story of the Bear 
of Bradwardme ” 

F 
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Trom tins pleasant tonr, so noli m its results, he- re- 
turned in tune to attend the autumnal assizes at Jedburgh, 
on -which occasion he made his first appearance as counsel 
in a cnnunal court , and had the satisfaction of helping a 
-veteran poacher and sheep-stealer to escape through some 
of the meshes of the law- “ You’re a lucky scoundrel,” 
Scott whispered to his client, when the verdict was pro- 
nounced — “ I’m just o’ jour mmd,” quoth the desperado, 
“ and I'll send yc a maukin [viz a hare] the mom, man ” 
I am not sure whether it was at these assizes or the next 
in the same town, that he had less success m the case of a 
certain notonous housebreaker The man, however, was 
well aware that no skiU could have baffled the dear evi- 
dence agamst him, and was, after his Jashion, grateful for 
such exertions as had been made m his behalf He re- 
quested the young advocate to visit him once more before 
ho left the place Scott’s curiosity mduced him to accept 
this invitation, and his fiiend, as soon as they were alone 
together in the condemned ceU, said — “ I am very sorrj, 
sir, that I have no fee to ofier you — so let me beg your 
acceptance of two bits of advice which may be useful per- 
haps when )ou come to have a house of your own. I am 
done -with practice, you see, and here is my legacy Hever 
keep a large watchdog out of doors — ^we can alwaju silence 
them cheaply — mdeed if it be a dog^ ’tis easier than 
whisthng — but tie a httle tight yelpmg terrier -within , and 
secondly, put no trust m nice, dever, gimcrack lociks — ^the 
only thing that bothers us is a huge old heavy one, no 
matter how simple the construction, — and the ruder and 
rusber the key, so much the better for the housekeeper ” 
I remember hearing him tell this stoiy some thirty years 
after at a Judges’ dinner at Jedburgh, and he summed it 
up -with a rhyme — “ Ay, ay, my lord,” (he addressed his 
friend Lord Mcadowbankl — 

“ ‘ Yelping temcr, rusty key, 

Was Walter Scott’s best Jeddart fee * ” 

The winter of 1793-4 appears to have been pacsed like 
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tlie precedlug one . the German class resumed their sit- 
tings ; Scott spoke in his debatmg dub on the questions of 
Parliamentary Peform and the Xnviolabihty of the Person 
of the Pirst Magistrate , his love-affair contmued on the 
same footing as before , — and for the rest, like the young 
heroes in Eedgauntlet, he “ swept the boards of tlie Par- 
liament House with the skirts of his gown , laughed, and 
made others laugh , drank daret .it Bayle’s, Portune’s, and 
Walker’s, and ate oysters in the Covenant Close.” On his 
de^ “ the new novel most m rqpute lay snugly intrenched 
beneath Stair’s Institute, or an open volume of Decisions 
and his dressmg-table was httered ivith “ old pLiy-bills, 
letters rcspectmg a meetmg of the Faculty, Pules of the 
Speculative, Syllabus of Lectures — all the miscellaneous 
contents of a young advocate’s pocket, which contams 
ever}-thing but briefs and bank-notes.” His professional 
occupation was still very slender , but he took a hvdy m- 
terest in the pioceedings of the cnminal court, and more 
especially in those ansmg out of the troubled state of the 
pubhc feding as to politics 

In the sprmg of 1794 I find him wntmg to his firiends 
m Posburghshire with great exultation about the “ good 
spint” manifesting itself among the upper dasses of the 
citizens of Edmburgh, and above all, the organization of 
a regiment of volunteers, in which liis brother Thomas 
was enrolled as a grenadier, while, as he remarks, hiS'^ 
own “ unfortunate infirmity ” condemned him to be “ a 
mere spectator of the drills ” In the course of the same 
jear, the plan of a corps of volunteer hght horse was 
started , and if the recollection of Mi* Skene be accurate, 
the suggestion origmally proceeded from Scott himself, who 
certainly had a principal share ib its subsequent success 
lie writes to his unde at Bosebankj requestmg him to be 
on the look-out for a “ strong gelding, such as would suit 
a stalwart dragoon ,” and mtimatmg his intention to part 
with his collection of Scottish coins, rather than not be 
mounted to his mind The corps, however, was not orga- 
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mzcd for some time , and in the meanwhile he had an op- 
poitnnity of displajing his zeal in a manner which Captain 
Scott by no means considered as so respectable 

A party of Irish medical students began, towards the 
end of April, to mate themselves remarkable in the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, where they mustered in a particular comer 
of the pit, and lost no opportunity of insulting the lojahsts 
of the boxes, by callmg for revolutionary tunes, applauding 
ever} speech that could bear a seditious meanmg, and 
droinung the national anthem in howls and bootings 
The }Oung Tones of the Parliament House resented this 
licence warmly, and after a succession of mmor distur- 
bances, the quarrel was put to the issue of a regular tnal 
by combat Scott was conspicuous among the juvenile 
advocates and solicitors who on this grand night assembled 
in front of the pit, armed with stout cudgels, and deter- 
mmed to have God save the King not only plajed without 
interruption, but sung in full chorus by both company and 
audience The inshmen were ready at the first note of 
the anthem They rose, clapped on their hats, and bran- 
dished their shillclahs , a stem battle ensued, and after 
mau} a head had been cracked, the lawyers at length 
found themselves in possession of the field In writing to 
Sunpnm a few dajs afterwards, Scott sajs — “ You wdl be 
glad to hear that the affair of Saturday passed over with- 
out any worse consequence to the Loyalists than that five, 
mcludmg your ftiend and humble servant Colonel Grogg} 
have been bound over to the peace, and obliged to give 
bail for their good behaviour, which, you may behove, was 
easily found The said Colonel had no less than three 
broken heads laid to his charge by as many of the Demo- 
crats ” Sir Alexander Wood, says — “ Walter was certainly 
our Corjphaius, and signalized himself splendidly in this 
desperate fray.” After this exhibition of zeal, it will not per- 

' This was Scott’s nickaamo m'a boyish club derived, it is 
said, from a remarhablc pair of Grogram breeches— bat another 
etj mon might hai e its obum 
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haps surprise the reader of Scott’s letters, to find him re- 
turning to Edinburgh fi:om a remote ramble in the High- 
lands dunng the nes.t autumn, on purpose to witness the 
execution of "Watt, -ftho had been toed and condemned for 
his share in a plot for seizing the Castle, and prodaimmg a 
provisional repubhean government He expresses great 
contempt for the unhappy man’s pusillammous behaviour 
m his last scene ; and soon after, on occasion of another 
formidable not, he appears as active among the special 
constables sworn m by the magistracy 

His rambles continued to give his father considerable 
vexation Some sentences m a letter to his aimt. Miss 
Christian Eutherford, may be worth quoting for certain 
allusions to this and other domestic matters hir Scott, 
though on particular occasions he could permit himsell, 
like Saunders Fairford, to play the part of a good Am- 
phytoon, was habitually ascetic in his habits I have heard 
his son tell, that it was common with him, if an} one observed 
that the soup was good, to taste it agam, and say, — “Yes, it 
is too good, bairns,” and dash a tumbler of cold water into Ins 
plate It IS easy, therefore, to imagme with what rigidity 
he jnust have enforced the ultra-Catholic severities wluch 
marked, m those days, the j early or half-j early retreat of 
the descendants of John Enox. "Walter wntes — “1 
want the assistance of jour eloquence to convincq mj 
honoured father that nature did not mean me either for a 
vagabond or traieUing merchant, when she honoured me 
with the wandering propensity lately so conspicuously 
displaj’-ed I saw D' E yesterday, who is well I did not 
choose to intrude upon the little ladj, this bemg sermon 
week , for the same reason we are lookmg very religious 
and very sour at home However, it is with some folk selon 
les regies, that m proportion as they arc pure themselves, 
they are entitled to render uncomfoi table those whom thej 
consider as less perfect ” 

If his father had some reason to complain of want of 
ardour as to the weightier matters of the law, it probably 
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gave tim little consolation to hear, in June 1795, of his 
appointment to be one of the curators of the Advocates’ 
Library', an office always reserved for those members of the 
Faculty who have the reputation of supenor zeal in hterary 
-iffiurs He had for colleagues David Hume, the Professor 
of Scots Law, and Malcolm Lamg, the histonan , and his 
discharge of his functions must have given satisfaction, for 
I find him further nommated, m March 1796, together 
with Mr Eobert Cay, — an accomphshed gentleman, after- 
, wards Judge of the Admiralty Court m Scotland^ — to 
“ put the Faculty’s cabmet of medals in proper arrange- 
ment ” From the first assumption of the gown, he had 
been accustomed to spend many of his hours m the low 
gloomy vaults under the Farhamcnt House, which then 
formed the only receptacle for their literary and antiqua- 
rian collections This habit, it may be supposed, grew by 
what it fed on MSS can only be consulted within the 
library, and his highland and border raids were constantly 
suggesting mquines as to ancient local histor}' and legends, 
which could nowhere else have been pursued with equal ad- 
vantage He became an adept m the deciphering of old 
deeds, and whoever examines the nch treasure of the 
MacFarlan hlSS , and others serviceable for the illustration 
of Scotch topography and genealogj', will, I am told, soon 
become famihar with the marks of his early pencil His re- 
putation for skill m such researches reached George Chal- 
mers, the celebrated antiquary, then engaged in the pre- 
paration of his Caledonia Tliej met at Jedburgh, and a 
correspondence ensued which proved very useful to the 
V cteran author The border biffiads, as they were gradually 
collected, and numberless quotations from MSS m illus- 
tration of them, were eagerly placed at his disposal. 

It must, I thmk, have been while he was mdulging his 
lagahond vein, during the autumn of 1795, that Mrs 
Barbauld paid her visit to Edinburgh, and entertained 
a party at hlr Dugald Stewart’s, by reading Wilham 
ra}lor’s then unpublished version of Burger’s Lenore Li 
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the essay on Imitation of Popular Poetry, tho reader has a 
full account of the interest with which Scott heard, some 
wedcs afterwards, a fnend’s imperfect recollections of this 
performance , the anxiety with which he sought after a 
copy of the original German , the delight with nhich he at 
length perused it , and how, having just been reading tho 
specimens of ballad poetry mtroduccd into Lewis’ Pomance 
of The Monk, he called to nund the earlj facihty of versi- 
fication which had lain so long in abejance, and ventured 
to promise his ihend a rhymed translation of Lenore from 
his ovhi pen The friend m question was Miss Cranstoun, 
afterwards Countess of Purgstall, the sister of George 
Cranstoun (Loid Corehouse ) He began the task, he 
tells us, after supper, and did not retire to bed until he 
had finished it, having by that time worked himself mto a 
state of excitement which set sleep at defiance 

Next mormng, before breakfast, he carried his MS to 
Miss Cranstoun, who was not only delighted but astonished 
at it , for I have seen a letter of hers to a friend in the 
country, in which she says — “ Upon my word, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet — somethmg of a cross I 
think between Burns and Graj ” The same day he read 
it also to Sir Alexander Wood, who retains a vivid re- 
collection of the high strain of enthusiasm into which 
he had been exalted by dwelling on tho wild uncarthl> 
imagery of the German bard “ He read it over to me," 
saj's Sir Alexander, “ m a very slow and solemn tone, 
and after we had said a few words about its ments, 
contmued to look at the fire silent and musing for some 
minutes, until he at length burst out with ‘ I wish to Hea- 
ven I could get a skull and two crossbones ’ ” Wood 
said, that if Scott would accompany him to the house of 
John Bell, the celebrated surgeon, he had no doubt this 
■wish might be easily gratified They went thither accord- 

* Sir A Wood was himself the son of a distinguished surgeon in 
Edinburgh He married one of tho daughters of Sir W. Forbes 
of Pitsligo — ^rose m the diplomatic service — ^and died in 1846. 
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inglj on the instant .—Mr Bell smiled on heanng the 
object of them \nsit, and pointmg to a closet, at the corner 
of his hbrary, bade Walter enter and choose Erom a 
■well famished-museum of mortahty, he selected forthirath 
what seemed to him the handsomest skull and pair of cross- 
bones it contained, and wrappmgthem in his handkerchief, 
earned the formidable bundle home to George’s Square 
The trophies were immediately mounted on the top of his 
little bookcase , and when Wood -visited him, after many 
years of absence from this country, he found them in pos- 
session of a similar position in his dressing-room at Abbots- 
ford 

AH this occurred m the beginning of April 1796 A 
few days afterwards Scott went to pay a visit at a country 
house, where he expected to meet the “ lady of his love ” 
Jane Anne Cranstoun was in the secret of his attachment, 
and knew, that however doubtful might be hliss Stuart’s 
feehng on that subject, she had a high admiration of Scott’s 
abilities, and often corresponded with him on bterary mat- 
ters , so, after he had left Edinburgh, it occurred to her 
that she might perhaps forward liis -views in this quarter, 
by presentmg him lu the character of a pnnted author 
Wilham Erskme being called in to her councils, a few 
copies of the ballad were forthwith thro-wn off m the most 
elegant style, and one, richly bound and blazoned, followed 
Scott in the course of a few days to the country The 
verses were read and approved of, and JiLss Cranstoun at 
least ilattcrcd hersdf that he had not made his first appear- 
ance m types to no purpose ^ 

In autumn ho saw agam his favounte haunts in Perth- 
shire and Forfarshire, — among others, the residence of 
Miss Stuart , and that his reception was not adequate to 
his expectations, may bo gathered from some expressions 

' ’Dus story was told hy the Countess of Furgstall on her 
death bed to Captain Basil Hall See his Schhss Hmnfeld, 
p 333 ' 
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in a letter addressed to liim wlicn at Montrose bj Ins con- 
fidante, Miss Cranstoun — “Dear Scott,” — (she saj's) — 
“ I bless the gods for conducting your poor dear soul safel> 
to Perth. When I consider the wilds, the forests, the 
lakes, the rocks — and tlie spirits in which you must have 
whispered to their startled echoes, it amazeth me how you 
escaped Had you but dismissed jour l.ttlc sqmre and 
Earwig [a ponyj, and spent a few dajs as Orlando would 
have done, all posterity might have profited by it, but 
to trot quietly awaj , mthout so much as one stanza to 
Despair — ^never talk to me of love again — ^never, never, 
never ’ I am djdng for your collection of exploits When 
will )ou return In the meantime. Heaven speed you ' 
J3e sober, and hope to the end.” 

Tlie aflair in which Miss Cranstoun took so lively an 
interest was now approaching its end It was known, 
before autumn closed, that the lady of his vows had finallj 
promised her hand to his amiable mal , and, when the 
fact was announced, some of those vilio knew Scott the 
best, appear to have entertained verj serious .apprehensions 
as to the clTcct which the disappointment might hi^e upon 
his feelings. For example, one of those brothers of The 
Mountain wrote as follows to another of them, on the 12th 
October 1796 — “Sir Forbes marries SLss Stuart 
This is not good news I alwavs dreaded theie was some 
sdf-dcccption on the part of our romantic fiiend, and I 
now shudder at the violence of his most irntoble and un- 
governable mind Who is it that sajs, * Men have died, 
and worms have eaten them, but not for lOVTC ? ’ I hope 
sincerely it may be verified on this occasion ” 

Scott had, however, in all hkchhood, digested his agony 
durmg the solitary ndo in the Highlands to which Miss 
Cranstoun's last letter alludes. 

I venture to recall hero to the reader’s memory the 
opening of the twelfth chapter of Pevcril of the Peak, 
wntten twenty-six years after this jouthftil disappoint- 
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ment “ The ponod at -which love is formed for the first 

time, and felt most strongly, is seldom that at -which there 
IS much prospect of its being brought to a happy issue 
The state of artificial society opposes many complicated 
obstructions to early marriages , and the chance is very 
great that such obstacles prove msnrmountable In fine, 
there are few men who do not look back in secret to some 
period of them youth, at whudi a smeere and early aifcction 
was repulsed, or betrayed, or became abortive from oppos- 
ing circumstances It is these httle passages of secret 
history whidi leave a tmge of romance m every bosom, 
scarce permitting us, even m the most busy or the most 
advanced penod of life, to listen with total mdifiercnce to 
a tale of true love ” 

Kebelhng, as usual, against circumstances, Scott seems 
to have turned mth renewed ardour to his literary pursmts , 
and in that same October, 1796, he was “prevailed on,” 
as ho plaj-fuUy expresses it, “ by the request of fnends^ to 
indulge his own vamty, by pubhshmg the translation of 
Lonorc, -with that of the Wild Huntsman, also from Bur- 
ger, in a thm quarto ” The httle volume, which has no 
author’s name on the title-page, was printed for Manners 
and Miller of Bdinburgh Ho had owed his copy of Burger 
to a young gentlewoman of high German blood, who in 
1795 became the wife of his friend and chief Huffh Scott of 
Harden She was daughter of Count Brahl of Martku:- 
chen, long Saxon ambassador at the Court of St James’s, 
by his -wife Almena, Countess-Dowager of Egremont 
The young lansman was introduced to her soon after her 
arrival at Mertoun, and his attachment to German studies 
excited her attention and interest The ballad of the 
Wild Huntsman appears to have been e-xccutcd durmg the 
month that preceded his first pubhcation , and he was 
thenceforth engaged m a succession of versions from the 
dram is of Meier and Iffland, several of which are still 
extant m his MS , marked 1796 and 1797 These are 
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all in prose like their originals , but he also versified at 
the same time some lyrical fragments of Goethe, as, for 
example, the Morladiion Ballad, “ "What yonder glim- 
mers so white on the mountain^’* and the song from 
Claudma von Villa Bella He consulted his friend at 
Mertonn on all these essays , and I have often heard him 
say, that among those many “ obbgations of a distant 
date which lemamed impressed on his memory, after a 
hfe ^ent m a constant mterchange of friendship and 
kmdness,” he counted not as the least the lady’s frank- 
ness m correcting his Scotticisms, and more especially his 
Scottish rhymes. 

Hjs obhgations to this lady were indeed various , but I 
doubt, after all, whether these were the most important 
He used to say, that she was the £x3t aoman of real fashion 
that took him up ; that she used the privileges of her sex 
and station in the truest spirit of kindness , set him nght 
as to athonsand little trifles, which no one else would ha\e 
ventured to notice, and, in short, did for him what no one 
but an elegant woman can do for a young man, whose 
early dajs have been spent m narrow and piovmcial cir- 
cles. “ When I first saw Sir Walter,” she writes to me, 
“ he was about four or five-and-twenty, but looked much 
younger He seemed bashful and awkward, but there 
were from the first such gleams of superior sense and spint 
in his conversation, that I was hardly surpiised when, after 
our acquamtance had npened a httle, I felt myself to bo 
talking -with a man of gemus. He was most modest about 
himself, and shewed his httle pieces apparently without 
any consciousness that they could possess any claim on 
particular attention Hothmg so easy and good-humoured 
as the way in which he received taiy hints I might offer, 
when he seemed to be tampenng with the Eing’s English. 
I remember particularly how he laughed at himself, when 
1 made him take notice that * the httle two dogs,’ in some 
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of his lines, did not please an English ear accustomed to 
‘ the two little dogs ’ ” 

Nor was this the only person at Mertoun who took a 
livelj mterest in Ins pursuits Harden entered into all the 
feelings of his beautiful hndo on this subject , and his 
mother, the Lady Diana Scott, daughter of the last Earl 
of Morchmont, did so no less She had conversed, in her 
early dajs, with the brightest ornaments of the cycle of 
Queen Anne, and preserved nch stores of anecdote, wdl 
calculated to gratify the curiosity and excite the ambition 
of a young enthusiast m literature Lady Diana soon ap- 
preciated the mmstrel of the clan , and, surviving to a 
remarkable age, she had the satisfaction of seemg him at 
the height of his emmence — ^the solitary person who could 
give the author of Marmion personal reminiscences of 
Pope 

With these friends, as well as in his Edmbnrgh cir- 
cle, the httle anonj'mous volume found warm favour , 
Dugald Stewart, Bamsay of Ochtertyre, and George 
Chalmers, especially prophesied for it great success The 
many maccuracics and awkwardness of rhyme and dic- 
tion to which Scott alludes m repubhshmg its two bal- 
lads towards the dose of his life, did not prevent real 
lovers of poetrj from seeing that no one but a poet could 
have transfused the daring imagery of the German in a 
stjle so free, bold, mascuhne, and full of life , but, wearied 
as all such readers had been with tliat succession ot 
flimsy, lackadaisical trash which followed the appearance of 
the Behques by Bishop Percy, the opening of such a new 
vein of popular poetry ns these versos revealed, would 
have been enough to produce lenient critics for mfenor 
translations Many, as we have seen, sent forth copies of 
the Lenore about the same time , and some of these might 
be thought better than Scott’s m particular passages , but. 
on the whole, it seems to have been fdt and acknowledged 
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by those best entitled to judge, that he deserved the palm 
AirpnTitiTnPij we must not forget that Scotland had lost that 
\eTy year the great poet Bums, — lier glory and her shame 
It is at least to be hoped that a general sentiment of self- 
reproach, as well as of sorrow, had been excited by the pre- 
mature extmction of such a light , and, at all events, it is 
agreeable to know that they who had watched his career 
with the most affectionate concern, were among the first to 
hail the promise of a more fortunate successor 

The anticipations of these gentlemen, that Scott’s ver- 
aons would attract general attention m the south, were not 
fulfilled He himself attnbutes this to the contempora-' 
neons appearance of so many other translations firom Lenore 
“ I was coldly received,” he sajs, “ by strangers, but m\ 
reputation began rather to inciease among my own 
friends , and on the ^hole I was more bent to shew the 
world that it had neglected somethmg worth notice than 
to be affronted by its mdifference , or rather, to speak 
candidly, I foimd pleasure m the hterary labours m 
which I had almost by accident become engaged, and 
laboured less m the hope of pleasmg others, though cer- 
tainly without despair of doing so, than in pursuit of a 
new and agreeable amusement to myself” 

In his German studies, Scott acquired, about this tunc,* 
another assistant in Mr Skene of Eubislaw — a gentleman 
considerably his junior, who had just returned to Scot- 
land jfrom a residence of several j ears m Saxonj Their 
fondness for the same htcrature, with Scott’s eager- 
ness to profit by his new acquamtance’s superior attam- 
ment in it, opened an intercourse which general simila- 
nty of tastes, and I venture to add, m many of the most 
important features of character, soon ripened mto the 
famihanty of a tender finendship — “An mtimacy,” Mr 
Skene sajs, m a paper before me, “ of which I shall ever 
think with so much pride — a friendship so pure and cor- 
dial as to have been able to withstand all the vicissitudes 
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of nearly foity years, -without ever having sustained even a 
casual ehill from unkmd thought or word Mr Skene 
adds — “ Du ring the -whole progress of his varied life, to that 
eminent station which he could not but feel he at length 
held in the estimation, uot of his countrymen alone, but of 
the -whole -world, I never could perceive the shghtest shade 
of variance from that simphciJy of character -with which he 
impressed me on the first hour of our meeting ” 

Amonsr the common tastes which served to knit these 
friends together, was their love of horsemanship, in which, 
.IS in all other manly o-vercises, Skene highly excelled , and 
the fears of a French mvasion becoming every day more 
senons, their thoughts were turned -with eorresponding zeal 
to the project of mounted volunteers “The London 
Light-horse had set the example,’' says Mr Skene , “ but 
in truth it was to Scott’s ardour that this force in the 
North owed its ongiu Unable, by reason of his lame- 
ness, to sene amongst his finends on foot, he had no- 
thmg for it but to rouse the spirit of the moss-trooper, 
-with which he readily inspired all who possessed the means 
of substituting the sabre for the musket ” On the 14th 
Pebruaiy 1797, these friends and many more met and 
drew up an offer to serve as a body of volunteer cavalry 
in Scotland , which was accepted by Government The 
organization of the corps proceeded rapidly, they ex- 
tended their oiler to serve in any part of the island in case 
of imasion; and this also bemg accepted, the whole ar- 
rangement was shortly completed , when Charles Mait- 
land of Ranfceillor was'elected Major-Commandant , Wil- 
liam Rac of St Catharine’s, Captam, WiHiam Forbes 
of Pitshgo, hnd James Skene of Rubislaw, Comets , Wal- 
ter Scott, Paymaster, Quartermaster, and Secretary But 
the treble duties thus devolved on Scott were found to 
interfere ^too severelj with his other avocations, and Colm 
Mackenae of Portmore relieved him from those of pay- 
master 
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“ The part of quartermaster,” sajs Mr Skene, “ was pur- 
posely sdcctcd for him, that he might be spared the rough 
usage of the ranks , but, notwitbstandmg his mfirmity, he 
had a remarkably firm seat on horseback, and in all situa- 
tions a fearless one no fatigue ever seemed too much for 
him, and his zeal and animation served to sustain 'the en- 
thusiasm of the whole corps, while his ready * mot ^ nre’ 
kept up, in all, a degree of good-humour and relish for the 
service, without which, the toil and privations of long 
daily drills would not easily have been submitted to by such 
a body of gentlemen At every interval of exercise, the 
order, sit at ease, was the signal for the quartermaster to 
lead the squadron to merriment , every eye was intuitively 
turned on ‘ Earl Walter,* as he was famiharly called by his 
associates of that date, andhis ready joke seldomfailed to raise 
the ready laugh He took his foil share m all the labours 
and duties of the corps, had the highest pride in its progress 
and proficiency, and was such a trooper himself, as only a 
very powerful frame of body and the warmest zeal m the 
cause could have enabled any one to be But his habitual 
good-humour was the great diarm, and at the daily mess 
(for we all dmed together when in quarters) that reigned 
supreme.” Earl W<dter^s first charger, by the way, was a 
tall and powerful animal, named Lenore These daily 
drills appear to have been persisted in durmg the ^nng 
and summer of 1797 , the corps spending moreover some 
weeks m quarters at Musselburgh The majonty of the troop 
having professional duties to attend to, the ordinary hour for 
drill was five in the mommg , and when we reflect, that 
after some hours of hard work m this way, Scott had to 
produce himself regularly in the Parhament House with 
gown and wig, for the space of four or five hours at least 
while his chamber practice, though still humble, was on the 
increase — and that he had found a plentiful source qf new 
social engagements in his troop connexions — it certainlv 
could have excited no surpnse had his hterary studies been 
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found suffenng total intermission during this busy penod 
That such was not the case, however, his correspondence 
and note-books afford ample evidence His fee-looh shews 
that he made by his first year’s practice L 24, 3s , by the 
second, L 57, 15s , by thethird, L 84, 4s , bj the fourth, 
L 90 , and in his fifth year at the Bar — ^that is, fiom 
Hovemher 1796 to July 1797 — h 144, 10s , of which 
L 60 were fees from his father’s chamber. He had no 
turn, at this time of his life, for early rising , so that the 
regular attendance at the morning drills was of itself a 
strong evidence of his militarj' zeal , but he must have, 
in spite of them, and of all other circumstances, persisted 
in what was the usual custom of all his earlier life, namely, 
the devotion of the best hours of the night to solitary 
stud} In general, both as a young man, and in more 
advanced age, his constitution requured a good allowance 
of sleep, and he, on pnnoiple, indulged in it, saying. “ he 
was but half n man if he had not full seven hours of 
utter unconsciousness but his whole mind and tempera- 
ment were, at this penod, in a state of most fervent exal- 
tation, and spint tnumphed over matter 
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CHAPTER m 

Tour to the Knglish Lakes — Miss Carpenter — ^Marriage — ^Lass- 
irado Cottage — Original Ballads — ^Monk Xievns — Goetz of Ber- 
lichingen — John Leyden — James Hogg — James Ballanlync — 
Sheridship of Selkirk — Fabhcation of the Minstrelsy of the Bor- 
der 1797-1803 

After the using of the Court of Session in July 1797, 
Scott set out on a tour to the English lakes, accompanied 
his brother John and Adam Fergusson Their first stage 
was Halyards in Tweeddale, then inhabited by his friend’s 
father, the philosopher and historian; and they stayed 
there for a day or two, in the course of which ho had 
his first and only interview with David Ritchie, the original 
of his Black Dwarf Proceeding southwards, the tourists 
visited Carlisle, Pennth, — ^the vale of the Earnout, mclu-* 
ding Mayburgh and Brougham Castle, — ^Ulswater and 
Wmdermere ; and at length fixed their bead-quarters at 
the then peaceful and sequestered little watermg place of 
Gilsland, making excursions from thence to the various 
' scenes of romantic mterest which are commemorated in The 
Bridal of Triermain, and otherwise leadmg very much the 
sort of life depicted among the loungers of St Ronan’s 
Well. Scott was, on his first arrival at Gilsland, not a 
httle engaged with the beauty of one of the young ladies 
lodged under the same roof with him , and it was on occa- 
sion of a visit m her company to some part of the Roman 
Wall that he indited his Imes — 

“ Take these flowers which, purple wavmg, 

On the ruin’d rampart grew,” &c. ‘ 

But this was only a passmg glimpse of flirtation A week 
or so afterwards commenced a more serious afiTmr. 

a 
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•Rifling one day witliFergusson, thcj met, some miles from 
tlieir quarters, a joung lady taking the air on horseback, 
■whom neither of them had previously remarked, and 'whose 
appearance mstantly struck both so much, that they kept 
licr m "View until they had satisfied themselves that she also 
•was one of the parly at Gildand. The same evemng there 
■was a haU, at which Captain Scott produced himself m his 
regimentals, and I’ergusson also thought proper to be 
eqmpped m the uniform of the Edmburgh Volunteers 
There was no httle rivalry among the young travellers as 
to who should first get presented to the unknown beauty of 
the mormng’s nde, but though both the gentlemen in 
scarlet had the advantage of being dancing partners, their 
friend succeeded in handing the fair stranger to supper — • 
and such was his first introduction to Charlotte Margaret 
Carpenter 

■Without the features of a regular beauty, she wasnch in 
personal attractions , “ a form that was fashioned as light 
as a faj’s ,” a complexion of the clearest and hghtest ohvc , 
eyes large, deep-set and dazzling, of the finest Itahan bro'wn , 
and a piofusion of silken tresses, bladi as the raven’s wmg , 
her address hoieimg between the rescn'e of a pretty young 
Englishwoman who has not mmgled largely in general 
society, and a certam natural archness and gaiety that 
suited well ■with the accompaniment of a French accent A 
lovelier vision, as all who remember her in the bloom 
of her dajs have assured me, could hardly have been 
Imagined , and from that hour the fate of the young poet 
was fixed 

She was the daughter of Jean Charpentier, of Ljons, a 
devoted rojalist, who held an office under Government, 
and Charlotte Volere, his wife She and her only brother, 
Charles Charpentier, had been educated in the Protestant 
religion of their mother , and when their father died, which 
occurred in the bcgmnmg of the Eevolution, Madame 
Charpentier made her escape with her children first to 
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Paris, and then to' England, where they found a warm 
friend and protector in Arthur, the bccond Marquis of 
Do-wnshire, who had, in the course of his travels m Erance, 
formed an Intimate acquaintance with the family, and, in- 
deed, spent some time undei their roof. M. Oliarpentier had, 
in his first alarm as to the coining Ilovolution, invested 
L 4000 in English secifritics — part in a mortgage upon 
Lord Downshire’s estates On the mother’s death, whieh 
occurred soon after her arrival in London, this nobleman 
took on himself the cliaracltr of sole guardian to her chil- 
dren, and Charles Charpcnticr received in due time, 
through his interest, an appointment in the service of the 
East India Company, in which he had bj this time risen U) 
the lucrative situation of commcrci.il resident at Btilcrn. 
ILs sister was now makmg a little excursion, under the 
care of the lady who had superintended her eduration, 
Miss Jane Nicholson, a daughter of Dr Niehol^on, Lean of 
Exeter, and grand-daughter of William Nichobon, Jjipiiop 
of Carlisle, well known as the editor of “'Jlie Iingli»h 
Historical Library.” To some connexionr vdiieh the 
learned prelate’s family had ever rince his lime I'tpt up m 
the diocese of Carlisle, Miss CarpentrT ov/cd the direefion 
of her sunmer tour 

Scott s lather was now in a very' feeble rtatc of health, 
which acconnte for his first announcement of this affiir be- 
ing made in a letter to bis motber ; it is undaiefl j — Ifmt 
by tins time the young lady had Eft Gilsland for Carhele, 
were she remained until her destiny was settled, H( 
says: — “My dear Alother. — I should ten ill degervf iht 
care and affection -wth which you liave ever regarded me, 
were I to neglect my duty so fjx as to omit eoru'ultmg m/ 
father and yon in the most mqtortart ste-p wdiieh I c,in pos- 
sibly take in life, and upon the snee^ss of which mj 
fcappin-ess mrssi depend. It i«- with pleasure J thhik flat 
I can avaa mysdf of yetir ad-Ei erd in sat 
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afiair of so great jm|wfffcaiice as tliat ivlueh I liave at pr&> 
seat on my hands probably guess from this 

preamble, that I am engage^'sijia iRRtnmonial plan, nrlncU 
IS rcall} the case Though my>RPqaamtance ivith tiie 
young lady has not been of long stand2^& this circumstance 
IS m some degree counterbalanced by theflfiJ^*i°y ™ ■nbioh 
we haie lived, and by the opportumties-wbjchra^t mtimacy 
has afforded me of remarking her conduct and M^timents 
on many different occasions, some of which were raster of 
a dehcate nature, so that m feet I have seen more oS her 
dunng the few weeks we have been together, than I cqpuld 
have done after a much longer acquaintance, shackledl by 
the common forms of ordinary life You will not exp^t 
from me a description of her person — ^for which I refer ymu 
to my brother, as also for a fuller account of all the clrcumA 
stances attending the busmess than can be comprised m\ 
the compass of a letter Without flpng mto raptures, for i 
I must assure you that my judgment as wdl as mj affec- ' 
tioDS arc consulted upon this occasion — ^without fiymg mto 
raptures, then, I may safely assure yon, that her temper is 
sweet and cheerful, her imderstandmg good, and, what I 
know will give you pleasure, her principles of rehgionvery 
senoos I have been very expbcit with her upon the 
nature of my e-rpectations, and she thinks she can accom- 
modate herself to the situation which I should wish her to 


hold m society ns my wife, which, you will easily compre- 
hend, I mean should neither be extravagant, nor degrading 
Her fortune, though partly dependent upon her brother, 
who IS high in office at Madras, is very considerable — at 
present L 500 a-jear This, however, we must, m some 
degree, regard as precanons — -I mean to the &U extent , 
and indeed, when jon know her, you wdl not be sur- 
prised that I regard this circumstance chiefly because it re- 
moMis those prudential considerations which would other- 
wise render our union impossible for the present Betwixt 
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lier income and my O'wn professional exertions, I have 
little doubt .•we will be enabled to hold the rank in so- 
ciety which my family and situation entitle me to fill. 
■\Vnte to me very fully upon this important subject — 
send me your opmion, your adiace, and, above all, jour 
blessing ” 

Scott remamed in Cumbeiland until the Jedburgh as- 
sizes recalled him to his legal duties On am-nng in that 
town, he immediately sent for his triend Shortreed, whose 
Memorandum, records that the evenmg of the 30th Sep- 
tember 1797 was one of the most joj^ous he ever spent 
“Scott,” he says, “was satr beside himself about Miss 
Caipenter , — ^we toasted her twenty times over — and sat 
together, he ra'ving about her, until it was one m the 
mormng” He soon returned to Cumberland, and re- 
mained there until vanous difllculties presented by the 
prudence and prejudices of family connexions had been 
overcome It appears that at one stage of the business 
he had seriously contemplated leavmg the bar of Edm- 
bmgh, and establishmg himself with his bnde (I know not 
m what capacity) m one of the’ colonies He attended 
the Court of Session as usual in November, and was 
married at Carlisle durmg the Christmas recess I ex- 
tract the folio-wing entnes firom the flj'-leaf of his black- 
letter bible < — 

“ Secundum morem majorum Tiosc de familia Gualten Scott, 
Junsconsulti Edmensis, in librum hunesam um manu sud con- 
senpta sunt 

“ Gualterus Scott, flius Gualten Scott et Annce Jiutlier- 
ford, natus erat apud Edtnam 15mo die Augusti ad 
1771. 

“jS'ocims Facultatis Jundicce Edinensis receptus erat llmo 
die Juliif AD 1792. 

“ In ecclestam Sanctae Martoe apud Carlisle, uxorem duxit 
Margaretam Charlottam Carpenter, Jiliam quondam Joannts 
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Ciiarpentier et Charlotla Volere, Lvgdnnensm, 24<o die De- 
cembns 1797 ”* 

Scott earned lus bndc to a lodging in George Street, 
Edinburgh , a house wluch he had taken, not being quite 
prepared for her reception The first fortnight was, I be- 
lieve, sufficient to convince her husband’s family that, how- 
ever rashly he had formed the connexion, she had the ster- 
ling quahties of a wife Notwithstandmg some httle lean- 
mg to the pomps and vamties of the world, she had made 
up her mind to find her happmess in better thmgs , and so 
long as their circumstances contmued narrow, no woman 
could have conformed herself to them with more of good 
feeling and good sense I cannot fancy that her man- 
ners or ideas could ever have amalgamated very well 
-nith those of her husband’s parents , but the feeble state 
of the old gentleman’s health prevented her from seeing 
them constantly, and without any affectation of stnet 
intimacy, they soon were, and alwa)3 contmued to be, 

* The account in the text of Miss Carpenter’s origin has been, 
I am aware, both spoken and written of as an uncandid one it had 
been expected that even in 1837 I would not pass in silence a 
rumour of early prevalence, winch represented her and her brother 
as children of Lord Do-wnshire by Madame Charpcntier I did 
not think it necessary to allude to this story while any of Sir 
Walter’s own cluldren were hving , and I presume it will be snill- 
cicnt for me to say now, that neither I, nor, I firmly believe, any 
one of them, ever heard cither from Sir Walter, or from Ins wife, 
or from Miss Kicholson (who survived them both) the slightest 
hint as to the rumour in question There is not an expression in 
^ the preserved correspondence between Scott, the young lady, and 
the Marquis, that gives it a shadow of*^ eountenance Lastly, Lady 
Scott always kept hangmgby her bedside, and repeatedly kissed in 
her dying moments, a miniature of her father which is now m my 
hands , and it is the well painted likeness of a handsome gentle- 
man — but I am assured the features have no resemblance to Lord 
Lownshiro or any of the Hill family 
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very good friends Anne Scott, the delicate sister to 
whom the Ashesticl Memoir alludes so tenderly, speedily 
formed a warm and smeore attachment for the stranger , 
but death, in a short tune, earned off that interesting 
creature, nho seems to have had much of her brother’s 
imagmativc and romantic temperament, without his power 
of controlbng it 

Mrs Scott’s arrival was welcomed with unminglcd dc- 
bght bj the brothers of The Mountain The two ladies who 
had formerly given hfe and grace to their society, were 
both recently married. Scott’s house in South Castle 
Street (soon after exchanged for one of the same sort in 
N^orth Castle Street, which he purchased, and mhabitcd 
down to 1826) became now what Cianstoun’s and Er- 
skme’s had been whde their accomplished sisters remained 
with them The officers of the Light Horse, too, esta- 
blished a club among themselves, supping once a-week at 
each other’s houses ia rotation The lady thus found two 
somewhat different, but both highly agreeable curcles ready 
to receive her with cordial kmdncss , and the cvcmiig hours 
passed m a round of innocent gaict} , all the arrangements 
being conducted m a smiple and inexpensive fasluon, suit- 
able to joung people whose dajs were mostly laborious, 
and. verj few of their purses heavy Scott and Erskine 
had always been fond of the theatre ; the pretty biide was 
passionately so — and I doubt if they ever spent a week m 
Edmburgh without mdulging themselves in this amusement. 
But regular dinners and crowded assembhes weie in those 
years quite unthought of. Perhaps nowhere else could 
have been found a society on so small a scale including 
more of vigorous intellect, varied information, elegant 
tastes, and real virtue, ailcction, and mutual confidence 
How often have I heard its members, m the midst of the 
wealth and honours which most of them m due season at- 
tamed, sigh over the recollection of those humbler days, 
when love and ambition were young and buoyant — and no 
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difference of opinion ttos able to bring even a momentary 
chill over the warmth of fnendship 

In the summer of 1798 Scott hired a cottage at Lass- 
wade, on the Esk, about six miles &om Edinburgh It 
IS a small house, but mth one room of good dimensions, 
which Mr s Scott’s taste set off to advantage at very humble 
cost — a paddock or two — and a garden (commandmg a 
most beautiful new) in which Scott dehghted to tram his 
flowers and creepers Never, I have heard him say, was 
he prouder of Ins handiwork than when he had completed 
the fashionmg of a rustic archway, now overgroivn -with 
hoary ivy, by way of ornament to the entrance from the Edin- 
burgh road In this retreat they qient some happy sum- 
mers, receivmg the visits of their few chosen friends from 
the ncighbounng cify, and wandenng at mil amidst some 
of the most romantic scenery that Scotland can boast — 
Scott’s dearest haunt in the days of his bojush rumblings 
They had neighbours, too, who were not slow to cultivate 
their acquamtance With the Clerks of Pennycuiok, mth 
Mackenzie the Man of Feehng, who then occupied the 
charming villa of Auchendinny, and mth Lord Woodhousc- 
lec, Scott had from an earher date been famihar , and it 
was while atLasswadethat he formed intimacies, even more 
important m their results, mth the noble fomihes of Melville 
and Buccleuch, both of whom have castles in the same "valley 


“ Sweet are the paths, 0 passing sweet, 

By Esk’s fair streams that ran, 

O’er airy steep, thro’ copsewood deep 
Impervious to the sun , 

“ From that fair dome •where suit is paid 
By blast of bugle free, 

To Ancbendinny’s hazle shade, 

And haunted Woodhouselee 
“ Who knows not MclviUe’s beeohy grove. 
And Bosbn’s roeky glen , 

Dalkeith, which all the virtues love. 

And classic Hawthornden?” 
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Another Terse reminds us that 

“ There the rapt poet’s step maj rove — 
and it was amidst these dehcious solitudes that he did pro- 
duce the pieces which laid the imperishable fouudations of 
all his fame It was here, that when his warm heart was 
beatmg with young and happy love, and hiS whole mmd 
and spmt were nerved by new motives for exertion — it was 
here, that m the npened glow of manhood he seems to 
have first felt somethmg of his real strength, and poured 
himself out in those splendid ongmal ballads which were at 
once to fix his name 

I must, however, approach these more leisurely When 
William Erskme was m London m the qinng of this year, 
he happened to meet in society with Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, M P for Hmdon, whose romance of The Monk, 
with the ballads which it included, had made for him, m 
those barren days, a bnlhant reputation This good- 
natured fophng, the pet and plaything of certain fashion- 
able circles, was then busy with that miscellany which at 
length came out in 1801, under the name of Tales of 
Wonder, and was beatmg up in all quarters for contnbu- 
tions. Erskme shewed Lewis the versions of Lenore and 
the Wild Huntsman ; and when he mentioned that his 
friend had other qiecimens of the German diablerie m his 
portfoho, the collector anxiously requested that Scott might 
be enhsted m his cause , — and he, who was perhaps at all 
times rather disposed to hold popular favour as the surest 
test of bterary merit, and who certainly contmued through 
life to overestimate all talents except his own, considered 
this mvitation as a very flattermg comphment He imme- 
diately wrote to Lewis, placmg whatever pieces he had 
translated and imitated fi:om the German VolLslieder at his 
disposal 

Li the autumn Lewis made a tour into the north , and 
Scott told Allan Cunmngham, thirty years afterwards, that 
he thought he had never felt such elation as when the 
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“ Monk” invited Inm to dine mth him for the first time at 
his hotel. Smce he gazed on Bums in his seventeenth 
year, he had seen no one enjoying, by general consent, the 
fame of a poet , and Lems, irhatever Scott might„on ma- 
turer consideration, thmk of his title to such fame, had cer- 
tamly done him no small service, for the ballads of Alonzo 
the Brave, &c., had rekmdled efiectually m his breast 
the spark of poetical ambition Lady Charlotte Campbell 
(now Bury), always distmguishcd by her passion for let- 
ters, was ready, “ in pnde of rank, m beauty’s bloom,” to 
do the honours of Scotland to the Lion of Mayfair , and 
I believe Scott’s first introduction to Lewis took place 
at one of her Ladyship’s parties But they met fre- 
quently, and, among other places, at Dalkeith — as witness 
one of Scott’s margmal notes, written in 1825, on Lord 
Byroii’s Diary — “ Lewis was ibnder of great people than 
ho ought to have been, cither as a man of talent or as 
a man of fashion He had alwaja dukes and duchesses 
m his month, and was pathetically fond of any one that 
had a title You would have sworn he had been a parvenu 
of yesterday, jet he had hved all his life m good society 
His person was extremely small and bojnsh — ^he was indeed 
the least man I ever saw, to be strictly well and neatly made 
I remember a picture of him by Saunders being handed 
round at Dalkeith House. The artast had ingeniously flung 
a dark folding-mantle around the form, under which was 
half-hid a dagger, a dark lantern, or some such cut-throat 
appurtenance, with all this the features were preserved 
and ennobled It passed from hand to hand into that of 
Honrj , Duke of Bucdeuch, who, heanng the general voice 
ifErm that it was very like, said aloud, ‘ Like Mat Lewis 1 
Why that picture ’s like a Mak ’’ He looked, and lo. Mat 
Lewis’s head was at his elbow ” 

Lewis spent a day or two with Scott at Musselburgh, 
where the jeomanry corps were in quarters Scott re- 
ceived him m his lodgings, under the roof of an ancient 
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dame, Tvlio afforded him much amusement bj her daily 
colloq[mcs with the lishwomen — the MucUebackets of the 
place Ills dehght m studjing the dialect of these people 
is well remembered by the suiwivors of the cavalry, and 
must have astomshed the stranger dandy “While nallang 
about befoie dinner on one of these dajs, Mr Skene’s re- 
citation of tlie German Knegshed, ^ Der Abschied’s Tag 
ist da" (the day of departure is come), delighted both 
Lcivis and the Quartor-jMaster , and the latter produced 
next niommg that spmted little piece m the same measure, 
which, embodjing the volunteer ardoiup of the time, was 
forthivith adopted as the troop-song of the Edinburgh 
Light-Horse 

In January 1799, hlr Lewis appears negotiating with 
a bookseller, named Bell, for the publication of Scott’s 
version cf Goethe’s Tragedy, “ Goetz von Berlicliingen 
of the Iron Hand " Bell seems finallj to have purchased 
the copy-right for twenty-five guineas, and twent}-fi\e 
more to be paid in case of a second edition — which was 
never called for untd long after the copy-right had expired 
Lewis writes, “ I have made him distinctly understand, 
that, if you accept so small a sum, it will be only because 
tills is } our first publication ” — the tiny adventuie in 1796 
had been completely forgotten The Goetz appeared ac- 
cordingly, with Scott’s name on the title-page, in the fol- 
lowing Februaty 

In March 1799, he earned his wife to London, this 
bemg the first time that he had seen the metropolis since 
the days of his infancy The acquamtance of Lewis served 
to mtroduce him to some hteraiy and fashionable societj , 
with which he was much amused ; but his great anxiety 
was to examine the antiquities of the Tower and Westmm- 
ster Abbey, and to make some researches among the MSS 
of the British Museum. He found his Goetz spoken of 
favourably, on the whole, by the cntics of the time , but 
It does not appear to have attracted general attention. Tlie 
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tratli is, tliat, to have given Goethe anything like a fair 
chance "with the English public, his first drama ought to 
have been translated at least ten years before The imi- 
tators had been more fortunate than the master, and this 
work, which constitutes one of the landmarks in the his- 
tory of German literature, had not come even into Scott’s 
hands, until he had famihanzed himself with the ideas which 
it first opened, in the puny mimicries of writers already for- 
gotten He readily discovered the vast gulf which separated 
Goethe from the German dramatists on whom he had hereto- 
fore been employing himself , but the public in general drew 
no such distinctions, and the Enghsh Goetz was soon after- 
wards condemned to obhvion, through the unsparing ridi- 
cule showered on whatever bore the name of German play, 
by the immitable caricature of The Rovers 

The tragedy of Goethe, however, has m truth nothing 
m common with the wild absurdities against which Cannmg 
and Elba levelled the arrows of their wit It is a broad, 
bold, free, and most picturesque ddineation of real cha- 
racters, manners, and events , ■^e first fruits, in a word, of 
that passionate admiration for Shakespeare, to which all that 
IS excellent m the recent imaginative hterature of Germany 
must be traced With what delight must Scott have found 
the scope and manner of our Elizabethan drama revived 
on a foreign stage at the call of a real master 1 — ^with what 
double debght must he have seen Goethe seizing for the 
noblest purposes of art, men and modes of life, scenes, in- , 
cidcnts, and transachons, all claiming near kmdred with 
those that had from boyhood formed the chosen theme of 
his own sympathy and reflection I In the baromal robbers 
of the Bhme, stem, bloodj, and rapacious, but frank, ge- 
nerous, and, after their fashion, courteous — in their forays 
upon each other’s domams, the besieged castles, the plun- 
dered herds, the captive knights, the browbeaten bishop, 
and the baffled hcge-lord, whovamly strove to quell all 
ese turbulences— Scott had before him a vivid image of 
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the life of Ills own and the rival Border clans, familiarized 
to him by a hundred nameless mmstrels If it be doubt- 
ful whether, but for Percy’s Bchqucs, he would ever have 
thought of editmg them Ballads, I think it not less so, 
whether, but for the Ironhondcd Goetz, it would ever have 
flashed upon his mmd, that m the inld traditions which 
these recorded, he had been unconsciously asscmbhng 
matcnals for more woiks of high art than the longest life 
could serve him to elaborate 

He executed about the same time his “ House of Aspen," 
rather a rifacmcnto than a translation from one of the 
mmor dramatists that had crowded to paitake the popu- 
larity of Goetz It also was sent to Lewis m London, 
where, havmgbeen read and commended by the celebrated 
actress, IMrs Esten, it was taken up by Kemble, and I be- 
hove actually put in rehearsal for the stage. If so, the 
trial did not encourage further preparation, and the notion 
was abandoned Discovenng the play thirty years after 
among his papers, Scott sent it to the Keepsake of 1829 
In the advertisement he Buys, “ He had lately chanced to 
look over these scenes with feelings very different from 
those of the adventurous penod of his hterary life dunng 
which they were wntten, and jet with such, perhaps, as a 
reformed hbertme might regard the illegitimate production 
of an early amour ” He adds, “ there is something to be 
ashamed of, certainly , but, after all, paternal vanity whis- 
pers that the child has some resemblance to the father " 
The scenes are interspersed with some lyncs, the numbers 
of which, at least, are worthy of attention One has the 
metre — and not a httle of the spirit — of the boat-song of 
Clan-Alpm — 

“ Joy to the victors, the sons of old Aspen, 

J oy to the race of the battle and scar I” &c. &c 
His return to Edinburgh was accelerated b} the tidings of 
his father’s death. This worthy man had had a succession 
of paralytic attacks, under which, mind as well as body 
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had by degrees been laid quite prostrate "VSTien the first 
Chromdes of the Canongate appeared, a near rdntion of the 
family said to me — “ I had been out of Scotland for some 
time, and did not know of my good fiiend’s illness until I ' 
reached Edinburgh, a few months before his death Walter 
earned me to visit him, and warned me that I should sec a 
great change I saw the very scene that is here pamted 
of the elder Croftangry’s sidnoom — ^not a feature different 
— ^poor Anne Scott, the gentlest of creatures, was treated h} 
the frctM patient preasely like this mece ” I have hved 
to see the curtam nse and fall once more on a like scene 

Mr Thomas Scott continued to manage his father's hu- 
fainesS Ho married early he was m his cirde of society 
extremely popular , and his prospects seemed fair in all 
things The properly left by the old gentleman was less' 
than had been expected, but sufScient io make ample pro- 
vision for his widow, and a not mconsiderable addition to the 
resources of those among whom the remainder was divided 

Scott's mother and sister, both mndi exhausted with 
them attendance on a protracted sickbed, and the latter al- 
ready in the first stage of the malady which m two years 
more earned her also to her grave, spent the greater part 
of the folloivmg summer and autumn mhis cottage at Lass- 
wade Tliere he was now agam labourmg assiduously in 
the service of Lewis’s “hobgoblin repast,” and in an essay 
of 1830, he gives ns sufficient specimens of the Monk’s 
Editonal Letters to his contributor — tlie lectures of a 
“martinet m rhymes and nuifibcrs — severe enough, but 
useful cvcntuilly, as forcing on a young and careless ver- 
sifier cnticisms absolutely necessary to bis fiiturc success ” 
As to bis imperfect rhymes of this penod, I have no doubt 

t Scott, hom Miss Miconlloch of Ardwcll, was one 

0 t c DCs^anS insest, and most agreeable women I havo ever 
Knoim She had a motherly affection for all Sir Walter’s family 

1 PAO * ® ^''f'nred fliem all She died at Canterbury m Apnl 
1848, aged 72 . j >■ 
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he owed them to liis recent zeal about collecting the bal- 
lads of the Border. He had, in his faimhanty iMth com- 
positions so remarkable for merits of a lugher order, ceased 
to he offended, as in the days of his devotion to Lang- 
home and Mickle he would probably have been, with their 
loose and vague assonances, which are often, m fact, not 
rhymes at all , a hcenco pardonable enough in real mm- 
strcl^, meant to be chanted to moss-troopers with the 
accompanjing tones of the war-pipe, but certainly not 
worthy of mutation m verses written for the eye of a polished 
age. Of this carelessness as to rhjmc, we see httle or no- 
thing in our few specimens of his bopsh verse, and it does 
not occur, to anj extent that has ever been thought worth 
notice, in his great works. 

But Lewis’s collection did not engross the leisure of this 
summer It produced also what Scott justly calls his ** first 
senous attempts in verse and of these, the corhest ap- 
pears to have been the Glcnfinlas. Here the scene is laid 
m the most farountc distnct of lus favourite Perthshire 
Highlands , and the Gaelic tradition on which it is founded 
was far more hlsdy to draw out the secret strength of Ins 
genius, as well as to arrest the feelings of his countrjmen, 
than any subject with which the stores of German diablerie 
could have supphed him It has been alleged, however, that 
the poet makes a German use of his Scottish matcnals , 
that the legend, as briefly told in the simple prose of his 
preface, is more affecting than the lofly' and sonoious stanzas 
themselves , that the vague terror of the ongmal dream 
loses, instead of gainmg, by the expanded elaboration of 
the detail There may be something in these objeebons 
but no man can pretend to bo an imparfaal critic of tlie 
piece which first awoke his own childish car to the power 
of poetiy and the melody of verse 

The next of these composibons was, I beheve, the Eve 
of St John, m which Scott re-pcoples the tower of Small- 
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holm, the awe-mspirmg haunt of his infancy , and here he 
touches, for the first tune, the one superstition which can 
still be appealed to with full and perfect efiect , the only 
one which hngers in mmds long smee weaned firom all 
sympathy with the machmeiy of witches and goblms And 
surely this mystery was never touched with more thnllmg 
glnll than in that noble ballad It is the first of his ongi- 
nal pieces, too, in which he uses the measure of his own 
favourite Mmstrds, a measure which the monotony of 
mediocnty had long and successfully been labounng to 
degrade, but in itself adequate to the eicpression of the high- 
est thoughts, as well as the gentlest emotions , and capable, 
in fit hands, of as nch a variety of music as any other of 
modem tunes This was written at Mertoun-house in the 
autumn of 1799 Some dilapidations had taken place in 
the tower of Smailholm, and Harden, being informed of 
the fact, and entreated with needless earnestness by his 
kinsman to arrest the hand of the spoiler, requested plaj - 
fully a ballad, of which Smailholm should be the scene, as 
the pnee of his assent 

Then came The Grey Brother, founded on another su- 
perstition, which seems to have been almost as ancient as 
the behef in ghosts , namely, that the hohest service of 
the altar cannot go on m the presence of an unclean per- 
son — a "heinous sinner unconfessed and unabsolvcd The 
fragmentary form of this poem greatly heightens the awful- 
ness of its impression , and m construction and metre, the 
verses which really belong to the story appear to me the 
happiest that have ever been produced expressly m imita- 
tion of the ballad of the middle age In the stanzas, pre- 
viously quoted, on the scenery of the Bsk, however beauti- 
ful in themselves, and however mteresting now as morkmg 
the locahty of the composition, he must be allowed to have 
apsed mto another stram, and produced a pannus jnirptt- 
reus which interferes with and mars the general texture 
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He wpoto at llic same pcnod the fine chivalrous ballad 
entitled The Fire-King, in which there is moiethan enough 
to make us forgive the machinery. 

It was m the couise of tins autumn that he first visited 
Bothwell Castle, the seat of Archibald Lord Douglas, who 
bad mamed Lady Frances Scott, sister to Henry Duke , 
of Bncdeuch , a woman whose many amiable vu*tucs were 
combined with extraordinary strength of mmd, and who 
had, from the first intioduction of the young poet at Dal- 
keith, formed high anticipations of his future career Lady 
Douglas was one of his dearest friends through hfe , and 
now, under her roof, he improved an aequamtanec (begun 
also at Dalkeith) with one whose abilities and aceomphsh- 
ments not less qualified hei* to estimate him, and who still sur- 
vives to lament the only event that could have mterrupted 
their cordial confidence — ^Lady Louisa Stuart, daughter 
of the celebrated John Earl of Bute These ladies, who 
were sisters m mmd, feeling, and aficction, heiTSitcd among 
scenes the noblest and most interesting that all Scotland can 
shew — alike famous in history and romance , and he was 
not unwilhiig to make Bothwell and Blantyre the subject of 
another ballad , of which, however, only a first and im- 
perfect diaft has been recovered 

One morning, dunng his visit to Bothwell, was spent on 
an excursion to the rmns of Craignethan Castle, the scat, 
in former days, of the great Evandale branch of the house 
of Hamdton, but now the property of Lord Douglas ; and 
the poet expressed such rapture with the scenery', that his 
hosts mged him to accept, for his lifetime, the use of a 
small habitable house, enclosed within the circmt of the 
ancient walls. This oflTer was not at once declmed , but 
circumstances occurred before the end of the year which 
rendered it impossible for him to establish his summer 
residence in Lanarlcshire The castle of Craignethan is the 
original of his “ Tilhetudlem ” 

His note-book of this year has suppbed the recent edi- 
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tions of his poetry -rcit ^ several other ballads in an incom- 
plete state * but notwitnC^^ning all these vaned essays, 
and the charms of the distm^ujslicd society into ■which his 
reputation had already introduced ifuhim, his friends do not 
appear to have as yet entertiuned the w abghtest notion that 
literature iras to be the mam bnsmess of life A letter 
of one very early correspondent, Ifr Kerr o^of Abbotrulc, 
congratulates him on his having had more to^'f judo at the 
antumnal assizes of Jedburgh this year than on a^)toy former 
occasion, which intelhgence he seems himself to ha^g' com- 
mumcated -with no feeble expressions of satisfaction tag “ I 
greatly enjoy this,” says Kerr “ Go on , and mth Vbltyour 
strong sense and hourly npening knowledge, that yon m onust 
use to the top of the tree in the Farhament Honse in |thcdtte 
season, I hold as certam as that Mnrray died Lord M» mms- 
field. But don’t let many an Ond,^ or rather mani ofy a 
Bums (which is better), be lost m jou I rather thftus ink 
men of business have produced as good poetry in tbeir A) - 'ly- 
hoars as the professed regulars , and I don’t see any sn^ 
ciont reason why Lord President Scott should not be | i 
famous poet (in the vacation tune), when we have seen Ji ' 
President Montesquieu step so nobly beyond the trammels | 
in the Espnt des Loxx I suspect Dry den -would have been I 
a happier man had he had your profession The rcasomng I 

talents visible in bis verses, assure me that he would have i 
ruled m Westminster Hall as easily as he did at Button’s, 
and he might have Ibimd time enough besides lor every- 
thmg that one really honours his memoiy for ” This friend 
appears to have entertained, in October 1799, the very 
opinion ns to the profession of literature on which Scott 
acted through life 

Hanng agam given a wcclc to Liddcsdale, m companv 
■with Mr Shortrecd, he spent a few days at Bosebank, and 

* How sweet an Ovid, Mnrray was onr boost , 

How many Martials -were m Pdt’niy lost.--jDun«ad, iv 170 
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was preparing to return to Edinburgh for the winter, when 
he received a visit which had consequences of importance. 

In the early dajs of Launcelot Whale, he had had for a 
dassfellowMr James Ballantyne, the eldest son of a decent 
shopkeeper in Kelso, and their acquaintance had never 
been altogether broken off, as Scott’s visits to Bosebank 
were frequent, and the other had resided for c time in Edm- 
burgh, when pursumg his education with a view to the 
profession of a sohcitor Mr Ballantyne had not been suc- 
cessful m his attempts to estabhsh himself in that branch of 
the law, and was now the pnnter and editor of a weekly 
new^aper in his native town He called at Bosebank 
one momng, and requested his old acguamtance to supply 
a few paragraphs on some legal question of the day for his 
Kdso Mail Scott comphed, and carrymg his article 
hjnself to the pnntmg-office, took with him also some of 
his recent pieces, designed to appear m Lewis’s Collection. 
With these, especially, as his Memorandum says, the “ Mor- 
lachian fragment after Goethe,” Ballantyne was charmed, 
" and he expressed his regret that Lewis’s book was so long 
in appealing. Scott talked of Lewis with rapture , and, 
after recitmg some of his stanzas, said — “I ought to apolo- 
gise to you for havmg troubled you with anj-thmg of my 
oivn when I had thmgs like this for your ear ” — “ I felt at 
once,” sajs Ballantyne, “that his own verses were far 
above what Lewis could ever do, and though, when I said 
this, he dissented, } et he seemed pleased with the warmth 
of my approbation ” At parting, Scott threw out a casual 
observation, that he wondered his old ftiend did not try to 
get some httle booksellers* work, “ to keep his types m 
play dunng the rest of the week ” Ballantyne answered, 
that such an idea had not before occurred to him — that he 
had no acquomtance ivith the Edmburgh “trade,” but, if 
he had, his types were good, and he thought he could 
uiFord to work more cheaply than town-prmters Scott, 
“ with his good humoured smile,” said, — “ You had better 
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try ivliat you can do You have been praismg my little 
ballads , suppose jou prmt off a dozen copies or so of as 
many as ivdl moire a pamphlet, sufficient to let my Edin- 
burgh acquamtances judge of 3 our skill for themselves,” 
BaUam^me assented , and I beheve exactly twelve copies 
of Wilham and Ellen, The Fire-Kmg, The Chase, and a 
few more of those pieces, were thrown off accordmgly, with 
the title (alluding to the long delay of Lewis’s Collection) 
of “Apology for Tales of Terror — 1799 ” This first 
specimen of a press, afterwards so celebrated, pleased 
Scott , and he said to Ballant3'ne — “ I have been for 3'ear3 
collectmg old Border ballads, and I think I could, with 
htde trouble, put together such a selection firom them as 
might make a neat little volume, to sell for four or five 
shilhngs I will talk to some of the booksellers about it 
when I get to Edmburgh, and if the thmg goes on, you 
shall be the prmter ” Ballantj-nc highly relived the pro- 
posal, and the result of this httle experiment changed 
wholly the course of his worldly fortimes, as well as of bis 
fhend’s 

Mr Ballautj'ne, after recounting this conversation, says — ■ 
“ I do not beheve that even at this time he seriously contem- 
plated giving himself much to hterature ,” but I think <1 
letter addressed to Ballantyne, m the following April, 
affords considerable reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
impression Scott there states, that he and another acquam- 
tanco of the pnnter’s had been consultmg together as to 
the feasibility of “no less than a total plan of migration 
from Kelso to Edinburgh and proceeds to sa} , that, in 
his opmion, there was then a very favourable openmg in 
Edmburgh for a new pnnting establishment, conducted by 
a man of talent and education Ho mentions— besides the 
chance of a share m the pnnting of law-papers — ^firstl3', a 
wceldy newspaper of the higher doss , sccondl} , a month- 
ly magazine , andthirdlj, an annual register, as undertak- 
ings all hkcly to be well received , suggests that the general 
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publislnng trade itself ■was in a very langmd condition , 
and ends witli a lunt that “pecuniary assistance, if wanted, 
might (no doubt) be procured on terms of a share, or 
otherwise ” The coincidence of most of these aii -drawn 
sehomes with thmgs afterwards reahzed, is certamly verj* 
stnkmg At the same time, between October 1799 and 
April 1800, there had occurred a change in Scott’s per- 
sonal affairs very likely to have strengthened, if not origi- 
nated the design, which Ballantyne did not beheve him' to 
have seriously entertamed at the tune of their autumnal 
mtemew. 

Shortly after the commencement of the Winter Session, 
the office of SherifT-depute of Selkirkshire became vacant 
by the death of an early ally of Scott’s, Andrew Plummer 
of Middlestead, a scholar and antiquary, who had entered 
■with zeal mto his ballad researches, and whose name occurs 
accordingly more than once in the notes to the Border 
ll^nstrelsy. Perhaps the commumty of their tastes may 
have had some part in suggestmg to the Duke of Buccleuch, 
that Scott might fitly succeed Mr Plummer in the magistra- 
ture Be that as it might, his Grace’s influence was used 
with iMr Henry Dundas (afterwards Viscount Melville) 
who m those days had the general control of the Cro'wn 
patronage m Scotland, and was prepared to look favour- 
ably on Scott’s pretensions to some office of this desenp- 
tion Though neither the Duke nor this able Mmister 
were at all addicted to literature, they had both seen him 
frequently under their o-wn roofs, and been pleased inth his 
manners and conversation , and he had by this tune come 
to be on terms of aflectionate mtimacy with some of the 
younger members of either family. The Earl of Dalkeith 
(afterwards Duke Charles of Buccleuch), and his brother 
Lord Montagu, both participating with kmdred ardour m 
the mihtaiy patriotism of the penod, had been thrown 
into his society under circumstances well qualified to npen 
acquamtance into confidence. B.obcrt Dundas, eldest son 
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of tlic Minister, bad been one of Scott’s companions in the 
TTigli Sdiool , and he, too, had been of late a lively partaker 
HI the busmess of the yeomanry cavalry, and, last not least, 
Scott always remembered with gratitude the strong inter- 
cession on this occasion of Lord Mdville’s nephews, Kobcrt 
Dundas of Amiston, the Lord Advocate of the tune, and 
Wilham Dundas, then Secretary to the Board of Control 
His appointment to the Shertffshxp bears date 16th De- 
cember 1799 It secured him an annual salary of L 300 , 
an addition to his resources which at once relieved his 
mind from whatever degree of anxiety he might have felt 
in considenng the prospect of an mcreasmg family, along 
with the ever precarious chances of a profession, m the 
daily drudgery of which it is impossible to suppose that he 
ever could have found much pleasure The duties of the 
office were far from heavy , the territory, small, peaceful, 
and pastoral, was m great part the property of the Duke 
of Bucclcuch , and he turned with redoubled zeal to his 
project of editing the ballads, many of the best of which 
belonged to this very distnct of his favourite Border — ^those 
“ tales ” which, as the Dedication of the Mmstrelsy ex- 
presses it, had “ m elder times celebrated the prowess and 
cheered the halls” of his noble patron’s ancestors 

Scott found able assistants m the completion of his de- 
sign Bichard Hebcr (long Membei of Parliament for the 
University of Oxford) happened to spend this winter in 
Edinburgh, and was welcomed, ns his talents and accom- 
plishments entitled him to be, by the cultivated society of 
the place With Scott, his mhltifanous learning, particu- 
larly his profound knowledge of the hterary monuments of 
the middle ages, soon drew him mto habits of dose alhance , 
the stores of his library, even then extensive, were freely 
laid open, and his own oral commentaries were not less 
valuable But through him Scott made acquaintance with 
a person still more quohfied to give cfiectual aid m this un- 
dertakmg Pew who read these pages can be unacquainted 
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•with the leading facts in the history of John Lc}^dcn. Pew 
can need to be reminded that this c^tiaordmary man, born 
in a shepherd’s cottage m one of the -wildest vallejs of Rox- 
burghshire, and of course almost enturely self-educated, had, 
before he attauied his nineteenth year, confounded the doc- 
tors of Edinburgh by theportentousmassof his acquisitions 
m almost e\ery department of learning Ho had set the 
extremest penury at utter defiance, or rather he had 
never been conscious that it could operate as a bar, 
for bread and water, and access to books and lectures, 
compnsed all •within the bounds of his -wishes , and thus 
he toiled and battled at the gates of science after science, 
until his unconquerable perseverance carried cver^'thmg be- 
fore it , and yet -with this monastic abstemiousness and iron 
hardness of -will, perplexing those about him by manners 
and habits in which it was hard to say whether the moss- 
trooper or the schoolman of former days most prevailed, 
he was at heart a poet 

Archibald Constable, in after life one of the most emi- 
nent of British pubhshers, was at this penod the keeper of 
a small book-shop, into which few but the poor students of 
Leyden’s order had hitherto found their way Heber, m 
the course of his bibliomamcal prowhngs, discovered that 
it contained some of 

“ The small old volumes, dark with tarnished gold,” 
whidi were already the Dclilahs of his imagination ; and, 
moreover, that the young bookseller had himself a strong 
taste for such charmers Frequentmg the place, accordmgly, 
he observed with some cunosity the countenance and gestures 
of another daily visitant, who came not to purchase, evi- 
dently, but to pore o^cr the more recondite articles — often 
balanced for hours on a ladder with a foho in his hand like 
Dommie Sampson. The English -virtuoso was on the look- 
out for any books or MSS that might bo of use to the editor 
of the projected “ hlinstrelsy,” and some casual colloquy 
led to the discovery that this new stranger wiis, amidst thtf 
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endless labjxintli of lus lore, a master of legend and tradi- 
tion — an enthusiastic collector and sblful e-tpounder of 
these very Border ballads Scott heard "with much in- 
terest Hober’s account of his odd acqnamtance, and found, 
•when introduced, the person ■whose mitials, affixed to a 
senes of pieces m •verse, chiefly translations from Greek, 
Latin, and the northern languages, scattered, durmg the 
last three or four years, over the pages of the “ Edmburgh 
Magazmc,” had often much excited his curiosity, as various 
indications pointed out the Scotch Border to be the native 
district of this unkno^wn “ J L ” 

These new fhendships led to a great change in Leyden’s 
position, purposes, and prospects He was presently re- 
ceived mto the best society of Edmburgh, where his un- 
couthness of demeanour does not seem to have at all m- 
terfered -with the general appreciation of his gemus, his 
endowments, and amiable •virtues Fixmg his ambition on 
the East, where he hoped to rival the achaevements of Sur 
“Wilham Jones, he at length, about the beginnmg of 1802, 
obtained the promise of some hterary appointment in the 
East India Goinpan}’s service, but when the time drew 
near, it was discovered that the patronage of the season 
had been exhausted, •with the exception of one surgeon- 
assistants commission — ^which had been with difficulty se- 
cured for him by Mr ‘Wilham Dimdos , who, moreover, 
was obliged to inform him, that if be accepted it, he must 
be qualified to pass his medical trials withm six months 
This news, which would have crushed any other man’s 
hopes to the dust, was only a welcome filhp to the ardour 
of Leyden He that same hour grappled with a new 
science in full confidence that whatever ordinary men could 
do in three or four years, his energy could accomplish m as 
many months , took his degree accordmgly in the bcgmnmg 
of 1803, hamng just before published his beautiful poem. 
The Scenes of Infancj , sailed to India , raised for himself 
witlim sei en short years, the reputation of the most mar- 
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vellous of Orientalists; and died, in the midst of the 
proudest hopes, at the same age with Bums and Byron, m 
1811 

But to return — ^Leyden was enlisted by 'Scott in the 
service of Lewis, and immediately contributed a ballad, 
called The Elf-King, to the Tales of Terror Those highly- 
spirited pieces, the Gout of Keeldar, Lord Souhs, and The 
Mermaid, were furnished for the ongmal department of 
Scott’s own collection * and the Dissertation on Fairies, pre- 
fixed to its second volume, “ although arranged and di-' 
gested by the editor, abounds with instances of such curious 
readmg as Leyden only had read, and was originally com- 
piled by him ,” but not the least of his labours was in the 
collection of the old ballads themselves AYhcn he first 
conversed with Ballantync on the subject of the proposed 
work, and the printer signified his behef that a single volume 
of moderate size would be sufiicient for the materials, 
Lej'den exclaimed — “ Dash it, does l^Ir Scott mean another 
thin thmg like Goetz of Berhehingen ? I have more than 
that m my head mjself we shall turn out three or four 
such volumes at least ” He went to woik stoutly m the 
realization of these wider views “ In this kibour,” saj s 
Scott, “ he was equally interested by friendship for the 
editor, and by his own patriotic zeal for the honour of tlie 
Scottish borders; and both may be judged of from the 
followmg circumstance An interesting fragment had been 
obtained of an ancient histoncal ballad , but the remainder, 
to the great disturbance of tiie editor and his coadjutor, 
was not to be recovered. Two dajs aftci wards, while the 
editor was sitting with some comp.any after dinner, a sound 
was heard at a distance hke that of the whisthnsr of a 
tempest through the torn ngging of the vessel which scuds 
before it The sounds mcrcascd as they approached more 
near ; and Leyden (to the great astonishment of such of 
the guests as did not know him) burst mto the room, 
chanting the ‘desiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic 
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gesture, and all the energy of what he used to call the saw- 
tones of his voice It turned out that he had walked be- 
tween forty and fifly mdes and back again, for the sole pur- 
pose of visitmg an old person who possessed this precious 
remnant of antiquity ” ^ 

During the years 1800 and 1801, the Minstrelsy formed 
Its editor’s chief occupation — labour of love truly, if ever 
such there was , but neither this nor his shenlTship mter- 
^ fercd with his regular attendance at the Bar, the abandon- 
ment of which was all this while as far as it ever had been 
from his imagination, or that of any of his friends Ho 
continued to have his summer headquarters at Lasswade , 
and Sur John Stoddart, who visited him there in the course 
of his Scottish tour (published m 1801), dwells on “ the 
simple unostentatious elegance of the cottage, and the do- 
mestic picture which ho there contemplated — a man of 
native kmdness and cultivated talent, passing the mtervals 
of a learned profession amidst scenes highly favourable to 
his poetic mspirations, not m chuihsh and rustic solitude, 
but m the daily exercise of the most precious sympathies 
as a husband, a father, and a friend” His means of 
hospitahty were now much enlarged, and the cottage on a 
Saturday and Sunday at least, was seldom without visitors 

Among other mdications of greater ease m his circum- 
stances, which I £nd in his letter-book, he writes to Heber, 
after his return to London in May 1800, to request his 
good offices on behalf of Mrs Scott, who had “ set bet 

1 Essay on the Life of Leyden — Miscellaneous Prose. Many 
tnbutes to his memory are scattered over his friend’s works, both 
proso and verse , and, above all, Scott did not forget him when 
exploring, three years after his death, the soeneiy of The Lord 
of the Isles — 

“ Bconca aunelirlilm vbD sings no mm a 
' nis bright ondliTleCcaTCST Is ocTt ' 

And muto his tuneful strains i 
Quench d Is his lamp of rarlcd loro. 

That loved the light of song to pour i 
A distant ond a dcadir shore 
lias Leyden scold remains r 
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licart on a phaeton, at onco strong, and low, and hand- 
some, and not to cost more than thirly guineas which 
combination of advantages Ileber seems to have found by no 
means easy of attainment.^ The phaeton was, however, 
discovered ; and its spnngs must soon have been put to a 
sufficient trial, for this was “ the first wheeled carriage that 
ever penetrated mtoLiddcsdale” — namely, in August 1800. 
The finendbhip of the Buccleuch family now placed better 
means of research at his disposal, and Lord Dalkeith had 
taken special care that there should be a band of pioneers in 
waitmg when he reached Hermitage 

Though he had not given up Lasswadc, his shcnfiship 
now made it necessary for him that he should be frequently 
in Ettrick Forest On such occasions he took up his lodg- 
ings in the little mn at Clcvenford, a favourite fishing sta- 
tion on the road from Edmburgh to Selkirk From this 
place he could ride to the county town uhenc%er business 
required his presence, and he was also within a few miles 
of the vales of Yarrow and Ettnck, where he obtamed 
large accessions to his store of ballads. It was in one of 
these excursions that, penctratmg bejond St Maiy’s lalce, 
he found a hospitable reception at the farm of Blacklioitse, 
situated on the Douglas-bum, then 'tenanted by a remark- 
able family, to which I have already made allusion — ^that of 
William Laidlaw He was then a i eiy ) oung man, but 
the extent of his acquuements was already as noticeable as 
the •vigoui and onginality of his mind , and theur corre- 
spondence where “ Sir” passes, at a few bounds, through 
“ Dear Sir,” and “ Dear Mr Laidlaw,” to “ Dear ’Willie,” 
shews how speedily this new acquamtance had warmed into 
a \ety tender aflection Laidlaw’s zeal about the ballads 
was repaid by Scott’s anxious endeavours to get him re- 
moved from a sphere for which, he writes, ” it is no flat- 
tery to say that you are much too good ” It was then, 
and alwaj-s continued to be, his opuuon, that his fnend 
was particularly qualified for entering with advantage on the 
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study of the medical profession , but such designs, if Laid- 
law himself ever took them up seriously, were not ultimately 
persevered in ; and I question whether any worldly success 
could, after all. Lave overbalanced the retrospect of an 
honourable life spent happily in the open air of nature, 
amidst scenes the most captivatmg to the ej e of genius, and 
m the intimate confidence of, perhaps, the ^eatest of con- 
temporary minds 

James Hogg spent ten years of his life m the service of 
hlr Laidlaw's father but he had passed into that of an- 
other sheep-farmer m a ncighbounng valley, before Scott 
first visited Blackhouse Wilham Laidlaw and Hogg 
were, however, most mtimate firiends, and the former 
took care that Scott should see, without delay, one whose 
fondness for the nunstrelsy of the Forest was equal to' 
his own, and whose aged mother was celebrated for havmg 
by heart seicral ballads m a more perfect form than am 
other inhabitant of the vale of Ettnck The personal 
history of James Hogg must have mterested Scott even 
more than any acquisition of that sort which he owed to 
this acquamtance with, perhaps, the most remarkable man 
that over wore the maud of a shepherd. Under the garb, 
aspect, and bearing of a rude peasant — and rude enough 
he was in most of these thmgs, even after no inconsiderable 
expencnce of society — Scott found a brother poet, a true 
son of nature and genius, hardly conscious of his powers 
He had taught himself to write by copymg the letters of a 
pnntcd book as he lay watchmg his flock on the hiU-side, 
and had probably reached the utmost pitch of his ambition, 
when he first found that his artless rhymes could touch the 
heart of the ewo-milker who partook the shdter of his mantle 
during the passing storm. As yet his naturally kmd and 
simple character had not been exposed to any of the dan- 
gerous flatteries of the world , his heart was pure, his en- 
thusiasm buoyant as that of a happy child, and well as 
Scott knew that reflection, sagacity, mt, and nisdom, were 
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scattered abundantly among tbc bumblest rangers of these 
pastoral solitudes, there was here a depth and a brightness 
that filled him with wonder, combined with a quaintness of 
humour, and a thousand httlc touches of absurdity, which 
afibrded tum more entertainment, as I have often heard 
Turn say, t hnn the best comedy that ever set the pit in a 
roar 

Scott opened in the same jcar a correspondence with 
the venerable Bishop of Dromore, who seems, however, to 
have done little more than express a warm mtercst in an 
iindCTtnTnn ff so nearly rcsembhng that which will over keep 
his own name in lemembrancc lie had more success in 
his apphcations to a more unpromising quarter — ^namelj , 
with Joseph Bitson, the ancient and virulent assailant of 
Bishop Percy’s editorial character. This nirrow-mmdcd, 
sour, and dogmatical httle word-catcher had hated the 
very name of a Scotsman, and was utterly incapable of 
sympathizing with any of the higher views of his new cor- 
respondent Tet the bland courtesj of Scott disarmed 
even this hnlf-crazj' pedant ; and he commumcatcd the 
stores of his really valuable Icarnmg m a manner that 
seems to have grcatl} suiprised all who had hithcito held 
any intercourse with him on antiquarian topics It asto- 
nished, above all, the amiable and elegant George Elhs, 
whose acquamtance was about the same tune opened to 
Scott through them common fiiend Heber. Mr Elhs 
was now busily engaged in collecting the materials for his 
charming works, entitled Specimens of Ancient English 
Poetry, and Specimens of Ancient English Eomance. Tlie 
correspondence between lum and Scott soon came to be 
constant. They met personally, before many letters had 
been exchanged, conceiv ed for each other a cordial respect 
and afiechon, and contmued on a fqotmg of almost bro- 
therly mtimacy ever after To this dhance, Scott owed, 
among other advantages, his early and ready admission to 
the acquamtance and fimihonty of Elhs’s bosom fhend, his 
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coadjutor la tte Anti-jacobm, and the confidant of all hw 
literary schemes, hlr Canning 

Scott spent the Christmas of 1801 at Hamilton Palace, 
m Lanarkshire To Lady Anne Hamilton he had been 
introduced by her fiicnd. Lady Charlotte Campbell, and 
both the late and present Hi^es of Hamilton appear to 
have partaken of Lady Anne’s admiration for Glenfinlas 
and the Eve of St John Amommg’s ramble to the ma- 
jestic rmns of the old baromal castle on the precipitous 
banks of the Evan, and among the adjoinmg remams of the 
pnmeval Caledonian forest, suggested to him a ballad, not 
inferior m execution to any he had hitherto produced, and 
especially mterestmg as the first m ivhich he grapples mth 
the world of picturesque mmdent unfolded m the authentic 
annals of Scotland With the magnificent locahties before 
him he skilfully interwove the danng assassination of the 
Regent Murraj by one of the clansmen of “ the prmcelj 
Hamilton ” Had the subject been taken up m after years, 
we might have had another Marmion or Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian , for m Cadyow Castle we have the matenals and 
outhne of more than one of the noblest of ballads 

About two jears before this piece began to be handed 
about m Edinburgh, Thomas Campbell had made his ap- 
pearance there, and at once seized a high place in the hte- 
rary world by his “ Pleasures of Hope ” Among the most 
eager to welcome him had been Scott , and I find the bro- 
ther-bard thus expressing himsdf concerning the MS of 
Cadjow — “ The verses of Cadyow Castle are peipetually 
nngmg in my imagination — 

Where, mightiest of the beasts of cliase 
That roam m woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race, 

The monntam boll comes thnndermg on— 
and the arrival of Hamilton, when * 

Reelcmg from the recent deed. 

He dashed his carbme on the ground. 
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I bavc repeated these lines so often on the North Biidgc, that 
the -whole fraternity of coachmen know me by tongue as I 
pass To be sure, to a mind in sober, serious street-walk- 
ing humour, it must bear an appeal ance of lunacy when 
one stamps with the hurried pace and fervent shake of the 
head, which strong, pithy poetrj’ excites.” 

According to the onginal intention, the Sir Tnilrem^ 
an imperfect romance, ascribed to Thomas of Ercildounc, 
the famous old seer and bard of the border, was to have had 
a promment place in the first Iwraison of the Minstrelsy , 
but from the rapid accumulation of matter for notes, ns well 
as of unprmted ballads, this plan was dropped The Cad- 
jow Castle, too, was readj, but “ two volumes,” as Ballan- 
tj-ne sajs, “were already full to overflowmg,” so it also 
was resen ed for a third 

Volumes I. and IT appeared in January 1802, from 
the respectable house of Gadell and Davies in the Strand , 
and, owmg to the cold reception of Lewis’s Tales of 
Wonder, which had come forth a 5 ear earlier, these ma} 
be said to have first introduced Scott as an ongmol 
writer to the Bnghsh pubhc In his Bemarks on the imita- 
tion of Popular Poetiy-, he says — “ When the book came 
out, the imprint, Kelso, was read with wondei by amateurs 
of typography, who had never heard of such a place, and 
were astonished at the example of handsome pnnting which 
so obscure a toivn had produced ” One of the embellish- 
ments was a view of Hermitage Castle, the history of which 
IS rather cunous Scott executed a rough sketch of it 
during the last of his “ Liddesdale raids” with Shortreed, 
Standing for that purpose for an hour or more up to his 
middle m the snow. Nothing can be ruder than the per- 
formance; but his friend William Clerk made a better 
drawmg from it , and from his, a third and further im- 
proved copy was done by Hugh Williams, the elegant ar- 
tist, afterwards known as “ Greek Williams ” > Scott used 

* His Tu.vels tn Greece were published la 1820 
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to say, the oddest thing of all was, that the engraving, 
founded on the labours of three draughtsmen, one of -whom 
could not diawa straight hne, and the two others had never 
seen the place meant to he represented, was nevertheless 
pronounced by the natives of Liddcsdale to give a very fair 
notion of the rums of Hermitage Tlie edition was ex- 
hausted m the course of the year, and the terms of publi- 
cation having been that Scott should have half the clear 
profits, his share was exactly L 78, 10s — a sum which 
certainly could not have repaid him for the actual expendi- 
ture meurred in the collection of his materials 

The woik was received with veiy great ddight by Elhs , 
and I might fill many pages by transcribing applausive 
letters from others of acknowledged discernment in this 
branch of hterature John Duke of Bovburgh is among 
the number, and he convoys also a compbrncntaiy message 
^firom Lord Spencer , Tmkerton issues his decree of appro- 
bation ns ex cathedrd , Chalmers overflows with heartier 
praise, and even Joseph Bitson extols his presentation 
copy as “ the most valuable hterary treasure in his pos- 
session ” There follows enough of female admiration to 
liave been dangerous for another man , a score of fine 
ladies contend who shall bo the most extravasant in cn- 
comium — and as many professed blue-stockmgs come after , 
among, oi rather above the rest, A nun. Seward, “ the 
Sivan of Lichfield,” who laments that her “ bright lumi- 
nary,” Darwin, does not survive to partake her raptures , 
— observes, that “ in the Border Ballads the first strong 
rays of the Delphic orb illuminate Jellon Graeme ,” and 
concludes with a fact mdisputable, but strangely expressed, 
VIZ that “ the Lady Anne Bothwell’s I/ament, Oowden- 
knowes, &c &c , climaticaUij preceded the treasures of 
Bums, and the consummate Glenfinlas and Eve of St 
John ” 

The reception of the first volumes elated naturally their 
printer, whom George Elhs dubs “ the Buhner of Kelso ” 
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He also Trent np to London to cultivate acquaintance Tvitli 
publishers, and on Ins letum vmtes thus to lus emplo3’er — 
“ I shall ever think the pnnting the Scottish Minstrelsy one 
of the most fortunate circumstances of mj’ life I have 
gained, not lost by it, in a pecuniaiy light , and the pros- 
pects it has been the means of openmg to me, may ad- 
vantageously influence my future destmy I can never be 
sufficientlj* grateful for the mterest you unceasmglj' take m 
my Tvelfare One thing is dear — ^that Kelso cannot be 
mj-- abidmg place for aje ’ The great bookseller, Long- 
man, repaired to Scotland soon after this, and made an of- 
fer for the copyright of the Mmstrelq', the third volume in- 
cluded This Tras accepted, and. it iras at last settled that 
Sir Tnstrem should appear m a separate shape. In July 
Scott proceeded to the Borders vnth Leyden “ "We have 
just concluded,” he tells Elhs, “ an cscmsion of two or 
three weeks through my jurisdiction of Selkirkshire, where, 
m defiance of mountains, nvers, and bogs, damp and 
dry, we have penetrated the very recesses of Ettnck 
Forest, to which district, if I ever have the happiness of 
welcommg you, jou will be convmced that I am trulj- 
the sherifif of the ‘ caim and the scaur ’ In the course 
of our grand tour, besides the nsks of swamping and 
* brealdng our necks, we encountered the formidable hard- 
ships of sleeping upon peat-stacks, and eating mutton 
slain by no common butcher, but deprived of hfe by the 
judgment of God, as a coroner’s mqnest would express 
themsches I have, however, not only escaped safe ‘ per 
vanos casus, per tot discnnuna rerum,’ but returned loaded 
■with the treasures of oral 'tradition The prmcipal result 
of our mqumcs has been a complete and perfect copy 
of Maitland with his Auld Berd Graie, referred to by 
Douglas in his Fahce of Honour Xon may guess the 
surprise of Lej-den and myself when this was presented to 
us, copied down from the recitation of an old shepherd, 
by a country iarmcr, and with no greater corruptions than 
• 1 
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miglit bo supposed to be introduced by tbe lapse of tune, 
and tbe .ignorance of reciters.” 

Leaden seems to have spent much of that autumn at 
tbe Lasswade cottage, and here be encountered Joseph 
Bitson Their host debgbted to detail tbe scene that oc- 
curred 'when bis two rough albes first met at dmner Well 
knoTnng Kitson’s holy horror of all animal food, Leyden 
complamed that tbe joint on tbe table was overdone 
“ Indeed, for that matter,” cned he, “ meat can never 
be too httle done, and raw is best of all ” He sent to 
the hitchen accordingly for a plate of btcrally r.aw beef, 
.and manfully ate it up, with no sauce but the exquisite 
ruefulness of the Pythagorean’s glanees. hlr B Gilhes, 
a gentleman of tbe Scotch Bar (smee known for some 
ex^lent translations from tbe German), was present an- 
other day when Bitson was in Scotland “ In approach- 
ing the cottage,” he says, “ I was struck with the ex- 
ceedmg air of neatness that prevailed around The hand 
of tasteful cultivation had been there, and all methods 
emplojed to convert an ordinary thatched cottage mto a 
handsome and comfortable abode At this early period, 
Scott was niore like the portrait by Saxon, engraved for 
the Lady of the Lake, than to any subsequent picture 
He retained in features and form an impress of that elas- 
ticity and jouthful vivacity, which he used to complain 
wore off, after he was forty, and by Jus own account was 
exchanged for the ploddmg heavmcss of an operose student 
He had now, mdeed, somewhat of a bojxsh gaiety of look, 
and in person was tall, slim, and exUemely active ” He 
and Brskine were about to start on a walk to Boshn, and 
Mr Gilhes accompamed them In the course of them walk, 
Scott’s foot slipped, as he was scrambling towards a cave 
on the edge of a precipitous bank, and “ had there been 
no trees m the way” (says this writer), “ he must have 
been killed , but midway bo was stopped by a large root of 
hazel, when, instead of strugghng, which would have made 
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mattcTS gvcatlj worse, he seemed perfeotlj lesigned to lus 
fdte, and slipped throngli the tangled thicket tall he la) 
flat on the nver’s hnnk. He rose in an instant from his 
recumbent attitude, and with a hearty laugh called out — 
Now, let me see who else will do the like. He scrambled 
up the diff with alacrity, and entered the cave, where wc 
had a long dialogue ’* Even after he was an old and hoaiy 
man, he continually encountered such risks with the same 
recklessness. The extraordinary strength of his hands and 
arms w'as his great reliance in all such difficulties; and if 
he could see anj-thing to lay hold of, he was afraid of no 
leap, or rather hop, that came in his way. hJr Gilhes 
adds, that when they drew near the famous chapel of 
Hoshn, Erskinc expressed a hope th.at they might, as ha- 
bitual visitors, escapq. hearing the usual endless stor}* of the 
old woman that shewed the rums , but Scott answered, 
“ There is a pleasure in the song which none but the song- 
stress knows, and by telling her we knou it all already, 
we should make the poor devil imhappy ” 

On their return to the cottage, Scott inquired for ihe 
learned cdbhage-eater, who had been expected to dinner 
“ Indeed,” answered his wife, “ ) ou may be happy he is 
not here — ^he is so very disagreeable Mr Lc) den, I be- 
heve, frightened bun away.” It turned out that it was 
even so TlTien Hitson appeared, a round of cold beef 
was on the luncheon-table, and Mrs Scott, forgetting his 
peculiar creed, offered him a slice “ The antiquar) , m 
his indignation, expressed himself in such outrageous terms 
to the lady, that Leyden first tried to correct him by ridi- 
cule, and then, on the madman growmg more violent, be- 
came angry m his turn, till at last he threatened, that if he 
were not silent, he would thraw Jos neck Scott shook his 
head at this recital, which Leyden observmg, grew v ehe- 
ment in his own justification Scott said not a word in 
reply, but took up a large bunch of feathers fastened to a 
stick, denominated a dvster^ and shook it about the stu- 
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dent’s ears till he langhed — then changed the subject " 
AH this IS very charactensfao of the parties — Scott’s play- 
ful aversion to dispute ivas a trait m lus mind and manners, 
that could alone have enabled him to make use at one and 
the same time, and for the same purpose, of two such per- 
sons as Ritson and Leyden * 

Shortly after this visit, Leyden went to London, and in 
the letter that introduced him to Elhs, Scott mentions, 
among other things to he included in the third volume of 
the Mins trelsy, “ a long poem” from his own pen — “ a 
land of romance of Border chivalry, m a hght-horseman 
sort of stanza ” This refers to the first draught of The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel , and the author’s description of 
it as being “ in a light-horseman sort of stanza,” was pro- 
bably suggested by the circumstances under which the greater 
part of that draught had been accomphshed He has told 
us, m lus Introduction of 1830, that the poem ongmated 
in a request of the young and lovely Countess of Dalkeith, 
that he would write a ballad on the legend of Gilpm Hor- 
ner that he began it at Lasswade, and read the opemng 
stanzas, as soon as they were written, to Erskine and 
Craustoun that their reception of these was apparently 
so cold as to disgust him with what ho had done , but 
that finding, a few days afterwards, that the verses had 
nevertheless excited their cunosity, and haunted their 
memory, he was encouraged to resume the undertak- 
ing. The scene and date of this resumption I owe to 
the recollection of the then Comet of the Lisht-horse 
While the troop were on permanent duty at Mussel- 
burgh, in the autumnal recess of 1802, the Quarter- 
Master, during a charge on Portobdlo sands, received a 
kick of ahorse, which confined him for three days to his 
lodgmgs Mr Skene found him bu^ with his pen , and 
he produced before these three days expired the first 


’ See GiUics’s ItcminiBccnccs of Sir Walter Scott. 
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c.into of tlio Lav, very nearly, if Ins friend’s memoxy xna'^ 
be trusted, in the state in vrhich it Tras ultimately pub- 
lished. That the -whole poem -was sketched and filled in 
with extraordinary rapidity, there can be no difficulty in 
behevmg He himself says (in the Introduction of 1830), 
that after he had once got fairly into the vein, it proceeded 
at the rate of about a canto in a week The Lay, how- 
ever, like the Tristrem, soon outgieu the dimensions which 
he had onginally contemplated , the design of indudmg it 
in the third volume of the hEnstrelsy was of course aban- 
iloned , and it did not appear until nearly three j ears after 
that fortunate mishap on the beach of Portobello 

Hext spring, Scott hurried up to London as soon as the 
Court rose, in hopes of seemg Leyden once more before he 
left England ; but he came too late He thus writes to 
Ballantyne, on the 21st Apnl 1803 — “I haic to thank 
lou for the accuracy with which the hlinstielsy is thrown 
off. Longman and Eces are delighted with the prmting. 
I mean this note to be added, by way of advertisement — 
* In the press, and will speedly bo published, the Lay of 
the Last hhnstrel, by Walter Scott, Esq., Editor of the 
hEnstrelsy of the Scottish Border Also Su Tristrem, a 
Metncal Bomance,- by Thomas of Ercildoune, called the 
Bhjincr, edited from, an ancient MS , with an Introduction 
and Hotes, by Walter Scott, Esq ’ Will j ou cause such a 
thmg to be appended in your owm way and fashion 

Tins letter is dated “Ho. 16 Piccadilly West,” — ^he 
and Mrs Scott being there domesticated under the roof of 
the late M Charles Dumergue, a man of supenoi abilities 
and excellent education, well known as surgeon-dentist to 
the royal family — ^who had been intimatcl}- acquamted 
with the Charpcnticrs in France, and warmly befriended 
Mrs Scott’s mother on her first arnval in England M 
Bumerguo’s house was, throughout the whole ponod of the 
emigration, liberally opened to the exiles of hi? native coun- 
try ; nor did some of the noblest of those unfortunate re- 
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fugces scruple to make a free use of his purse, as -well as of 
his hospitality Here Scott met much highly mterestmg 
JPrench society, and until a child of his own was established 
in London, he never thought of takmg up his abode any- 
where else, as often as he had occasion to he in toim 
The letter is addressed to “ Mr James Ballantyne, prm- 
ter, Abbey-hill, Bdmburgh which shews, that before the 
third volume of the Mmstrel^ passed through the press, 
the migration recommended two years earlier had at length 
taken place “ It was about the end of 1802,” says Bal- 
lantyne, “ that I closed ■with a plan so congemal to 
my wishes I removed, bag and baggage, to Edmburgh, 
finding accommodation for two presses, and a proof one, 
in the preemets of Holyrood-house, then denving new 
lustre and mterest from the recent arrival of the royal 
exiles of France In these obscure premises some of 
the moat bcautifiil productions of what we called The Bor- 
der Press were prmted ” The Memorandum states, that 
Scott having renewed his hmt as to pecuniary assistance, as 
soon as the prmter found his finances straitened, “ a liberal 
loan was advanced accordmgly ” 

Heber, and Maemtosh, then at the height of his repu- 
tation as a conversationist, and daily advancmg also at the 
Bar, had been ready to welcome Scott in toivn as old 
fnends , and Rogers, ‘Wilham Stewart Rose, and several 
other men of literary eminence, were at the same time 
, added to the hst of his acquamtance His prindpal ob- 
ject, however — having missed Leyden — ^was to make ex- 
tracts fiom some MSS m the library of John Duke of 
Roxburgh, for the illustration of the Tnstrem , and he 
derived no small assistance m other rcseardies of the hke 
kind from the collections which the indefatigable and 
obligmg Douce placed at his disposal Ha^rmg completed 
these labours, he and Mrs Scott went, with Heber and 
Douce, to visit Ellis at Sunninghill, where they spent a 
happj week, and their host and hostess heard the first two 
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or three cantos of the Lay of the Last jMinstrel read under 
an old oak in ''R’lndsor Forest 

From thence they proceeded to Oxford, accompanied by 
Heber ; and it was on this occasion that Scott first saw his 
triend’s brother, Kegmald, in oflerdajs the apostolic Bishop 
of Calcutta. He had just been declared the successful 
candidate for that } ear’s poetical prize, and read to Scott 
at breakfast, in Brazen Hose College, the MS of his 
Palestine Scott observed that, in the verses on Solo- 
mon’s Temple, one stnkmg circumstance had escaped him, 
namely, that no tools were used in its erection Bcgmald 
retired for a few minutes to the comer of the room, and 
returned with the beautiful lines, — 

" No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung, 

Like some toll pilm the mystic fabric sprung 
Majestic silence,” &c 

After inspecting the Umvcrsitj and Blenheim, Scott re- 
turned to Edinburgh, w’here the completed klinstrdsy was 
published m the end of Ma} The reprint of the 1st and 
2d volumes went to 1000 copies — of volume third Messrs 
Longman had ordered 1500 A complete edition of 1250 
copies followed in 1806 , a fourtli, also of 1250, in 1810 , 
a fifth, of 1500, in 1812 ; a sixth, of 500, in 1820 ; and 
since then it has been incorporated m Scott’s Collected 
Poetry Of the Continental and American editions I can say 
nothmg, except that tliey have been verj numerous The 
book was soon translated into German, Danish, and Swe- 
dish , and the structure of those languages bemg veiy fa- 
vourable to the undertaking, the Mmstrclsj of the Scottish 
Border has thus become widely naturahzod among nations 
themselves rich m similar treasures of legendary lore 
He speaks, in an Essay of his closmg }cars, as if the 
first reception of the ALnstrclsy on the south of the Tweed 
had been cold “The curiositv of the English,” he saj s, “ was 
not much awakened by poems in the rude garb of antiquity, 
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accompamcd ■with notes xefemng to the obscure feuds of 
harharous dans, of whose very names civilized history was 
ignorant” In imting those beautiful Introductions of 
1830, however, he seems to have trusted enhrely to his 
recollection of days long gone by, and he has accord- 
ingly let fall many statements which we must take with 
some allowance His imprfessions as to the reception of , 
the Minstrel^ were different, when writmg to his brother- 
in-law, Charles Carpenter, on the 3d March 1803, for the 
purpose of mtroduoing Leyden, he said — “ I have con- 
trived to turn a very slender portion of hterary talents to 
some account, by a publication of the poetical antiquities of 
the Border, where the old people had preserved many bal- 
lads descriptive of the manners of the country dunng the 
wars with England This tnflmg collection was so well 
received by a discerning public, that, after receiving about 
L 100 profit for the first edition, which my vanity cannot 
omit mforming you went off in six months, I have sold the 
copynght for L 500 more ” This is not the language of 
disappointment , and though the edition of 1803 did not 
move off quite so rapidly as the first, and the work did not 
perhaps attract much notice beyond the more cultivated 
students of hterature, until the Editor’s own Lay lent gene- 
ral interest to whatever was connected •with his name, I sus- 
pect there never was much ground for accusing the Enghsh 
public of regarding the Minstrelsj with more coldness than 
the Scotch — ^thc population of the Border districts them- 
selves being, of course, excepted Had the sale of the origi- 

nal edition been chiefly Scotch, I doubt whether Messrs 
Longman would haie so readily offeied L 500, m those days 
of the trade a large sum, for the second Scott had be- 
come habituated, long before 1830, to a scale of bookselhng 
transactions, measured by which the largest editions and 
copy-monies of Ins o'wn earlj days appeared inagnificant , 
but the CMdcnce seems complete that he was well contented 
at the time 
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He ccrlftinly bad e\cry reason to bo to ns to tbo jmpres- 
*ion \\lucU the Mmslrclsj made on the minds of those en- 
titled to think for thomsches upon such n subject. Tlio 
ancient ballads in his collection, ■which Ind never been 
printed .at .nil before, wore m number fort j -tin cc ; and of 
the others — most of which were in fact all but now to the 
modern reader — ^it is little to say that Ins editions were 
superior in all respects to those that had preceded them, 
lie had, T linnlj belies o, interpolated hardh .a line or even 
an epithet of Jiis own ; but his diligent real bad put him in 
possession of a variety of copies in diflercnt efages of pre- 
servation , and to the task of selecting n ‘■tniulard text 
among siicli a diicn-Itj of mntciiab, be hwnght a Jmow- 
Icdgc of old manners and pbrascologi, and a maiib sim- 
plitily of taste, such as bad never before been united in the 
person of a poetical antiquaiy From among a bimdrcd 
corruplions be seircd, with insiinctne tact, tbo prinntnu 
diction and miagcrj ; and produced strains m wbicb the 
unbroken energv of lialf-cnilirod ages, tbur btern and deep 
passions, ibeir daring adventures and cruel tragcdifc-, and 
even tboir rude mid Iiunionr, arc reflected with almost tbo 
hngblncss of a Homeric mirror, interrupted bj bardlj .1 
blot of what deserves to be called vulgantj, and totallv 
free from miv admivturc of artificial sentimentalism As a 
picture of manners, the Scottish Jlinstrclsj is not'surpnvscd, 
if equalled, bj ,inv similar bodj ot poctiv preserved in anv 
Ollier countTj , and it nnqucstionnblj ovvcb its supenontv 
in tins respect over Perej’s Eebques, to the Editor’s con- 
scientious fidclitv, on the one Imiid, which prov ented the in- 
trodiiclion of anj thing new — to bis pure taste, on the other, 
jn tbo balancing of discoidant rociliitions IIis introduc- 
tory cssajs and notes teemed with curious knowledge, not 
hastily grasped for the occasion, but gradually gleaned and 
sifted by the patient labour of jeais, and presented mlb an 
c.asy, unaffected propriety and elegance of aiTangcment and 
expression, wlucb it may be doubted if be ever malcnallj 
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Eurpassed m tbe happiest of his imaginative narrations I 
weU remember, vrben Waverley ivas a new book, and all 
the world were puzzhng themselves about its authorship, to 
have heard the Poet of “ The Isle of Palms” exclaim im- 
patiently — “ I wonder what aU these people are perplexing 
themselves with have they forgotten the prosa of the Mm- 
strdsy?” Even had the Editor inserted none of his own 
verse, the work would have contained enough, and more 
than enough, to found a lastmg and graceful reputation 
It 13 not to be denied, however, that the Mmstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border has derived a verj' large accession of 
interest from the subsequent career of its Editor One of 
the cntics of that day said that the book contained “ the 
elements of a hundred historical romances ,” — and this 
critic was a prophetic one Eo person who has not gone 
through its volumes for the express purpose of comparing 
their contents with his great onginal works, can have 
formed a conception of the endless varietj of incidents and 
images now expanded and emblazoned by his mature art 
of which the first hints may be found either in the text of 
those pnmitive ballads, or in the notes, which the happy 
rambles of his youth had gathered together for their illus- 
tration In the edition of the hlinstrclsy pubhshed since 
his death, not a few such instances are pomted out ; but 
the list might have been extended far beyond the limits 
which such an edition allowed The taste and fancy of 
Scott appear to have been formed as early as liis moral 
character , and he had, before he passed the threshold of 
authorship, assembled about him, in the uncalculating de- 
light of natn e enthusiasm, almost all the materials on which 
his gemus was destined to be employed for the gratification 
and mstruction of the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Contnbuhons to the Edinburgh Eevicw — ^Wordsworth — ^Hogg-— 
Sir Tnstrcm — ^Eemoral to Ashestiel — ^Slungo Park — ^Pubhoa- 
tion of the Lay of the Last Minstrel — ^Partnership with James 
Ballantyne — Visit to London — ^Appointment ns Clerk of Ses- 
sion 1804-1806 

Shortly after the complete ‘.‘Minstrelsy” issued from the 
press, Scott made his first appearance as a renewer Tlie 
Edinburgh Review had been commenced m October 1802, 
under the supenntendence of the Rev S} dney Smith, with 
whom, during his short residence in Scotland, ho had lived 
on terms of great kmdness and famihanty. Mr Smith soon 
resigned the editorship to Mr Jefirey, who had by this time 
been for several years among the most valued of Scott’s 
friends and compamons at the Bar , and, the new journal 
bemg far from committing itself to violent politics at the 
outset, he appreciated the brilhont talents regularly engaged 
in it far too highly, not to be well pleased with the oppoi- 
tumty of occasionally exercising his pen in its service His 
first contribution was an article on Southey’s Amadis of 
Gaul The reader may now trace the sequence of his 
articles in the Collective edition of bis hlisccllaneous Prose 
(1836). 

Dunng the summer of 1808, his chief hterary work 
was on the Sir Trislrem, but the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
made progress at intervals — mostly, it would seem, when 
he was in quarters with his troop of horse, and neces- 
sanly inthout his books of reference The resumption of 
the war (after the short peace of Amiens) had given renewed 
animation to the volunteers, and their spirit was kept up 
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during two or three years more by the unintenmtted 
threats of invasion His letters abound in sketches of the 
camp-hfe at Musselburgh To Miss Seward, for example, 
he sajs, m Julj — “ We are assuming a veiy mihtaiy ap- 
pearance Three regiments of mihtia, with a formidable 
park of artillery, are encamped 3ust by us» The Edin- 
burgh Troop, to which I have the honour to be quarter- 
master, consists entirely of young gentlemen of familj, 
and IS, of course, admirably well mounted and armed 
There are other four troops in the regiment, consistmg 
of yeomanrj’, whoso iron faces and muscular forms an- 
nounce the hardness of the climate against which they 
wrestle, and the powers which nature has given them 
to contend with and subdue it These corps have been 
easily raised in Scotland, the farmers bemg in general a 
high-spintcd race of men, fond of active exorcises, and 
patient in hardship and fiitigue. For mjself, I must own 
that to one who has, like myself, la tSte un peu exaltee, ‘ the 
pomp and circumstance of war’ gives, for a time, averj 
poignant and pleasing sensation. The imposing appearance 
of caialr}, in particular, and the rush which marks their 
onset, appear to me to partake highly of the sublime 
Perhaps I am the more attached to this sort of sport of 
swords because my health requires much active exercise, 
and a lameness contracted m childhood renders .it incon- 
lenicnt for me to take it otherwise than on horseback. I 
haio, too, a hereditary attachment to the animal — ^not, I 
flatter myself, of the common jockey cast, but because I re- 
gard him as the kindest and most generous of the subor- 
dinate tribes I hardl} even except the dogs , at least 
they are usually so ranch better treated, that compassion 
for tho steed should he thrown into the scale when we 
weigh tlieir comparative ments Mj wife (a foreigner) 
never sees a horse ill-used without asking what tho poor 
horse has done in his state of pre-existence ? I would fain 
hope they have been carters or hackney-coachmen, and are 
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onl)' cxpcnoncing a retort of tlic ill-usage the) haae for- , 
merly mflictcd. \niat tlunlc you ?” 

It teas in that autumn that Scott first saw ‘Wordsworth 
Tlicir common acquaintance, Stoddart, had so often talked 
of them to each other, that they met as if they had not . 
been strangers , and the) parted fnends 

Mr and iVIiss "'O^'ordsworth had just completed their tour 
in the Highlands, of which so many incidents has c since 
been immortahrcd, both in the poet’s % erso and in the 
hardly less poetical prose of his sister’s Diary', On the 
morning of the 17th of September, hanng left their car- 
riage at Hoslin, they walked donn the \Tillcy to Lasswade, 
and amved there before Mr and Sira Scott bad risen 
“ We were received,” Sir Wordsworth has told me, 
“with that frank cordialit) which, undci whatevei ciicuin- 
stanccs I afterwards met him, always marked his manners ; 

' and, indeed, I found him then m every rcqicct — except, 
perhaps, that his animal spirits were somcnhnt higher — pre- 
cisely the same man that )ou knew him in later life ; the 
same hvel), cntcrtalnmg comersalion, full of anecdote, and 
averse from disquisition , the same nnaffected modest) 
about himself, the same cheerful and bcnci olent and hope- 
ful news of man and the world. He partly read and parth 
recited, sometimes in an enthusiastic st)le of chant, the 
first four cantos of the Lay of the Last jMin'^lrcl , and the 
novelty of the manners, the clear picturesque descriptions, 
and the easy glowing energ) of much of the verse, greatl) 
delighted me ” 

After this he walked with the tourists to lioalm, and 
promised to meet them m two da)s at Melrose. The night 
before they reached Melrose the) slept at the httlc quiet 
inn of Clovcnford, where, on mentioning his name, they 
were received mth all sorts of attention and kindness, — 
the landlady observing that Mi Scott, “ who was a very 
clever gentleman,” was an old thend of the house, and 
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usually spent a good deal of time there during the fishing 
season , but, indeed, says Mr Wordsworth, “ wherever we 
named him, we found the word acted as an open sesamum , 
and I beheve that, in the character of the Sheriff's friends, 
we might have counted on a hearty welcome under any 
roofm the Border coun^ ” 

He met them at Mdrose on the 1 9th, and escorted them 
through the Abbey, pouring out his nch stores of history 
and tradition They then dmed together at the inn , but 
hliss Wordsworth observed that there was some dilficultj 
about arranging matters for the night, “ the landlady rc- 
fusmg to settle anything until she had ascertained from the 
Sheriff himself he had no objection to sleep in the same 

room with Wtlbam ” Scott was thus far on his way to the 
Circuit Court at Jedburgh, in his capacity of Shcnlf, and 
there his new friends again jomed him , but he begged 
that they would not enter the court, “ for,” said he, “ I 
really would not hko you to see the sort of figure I cut 
there ” They did see him casually, however, in his codted 
hat and sword, marching in the Judge’s procession to the 
sound of one cracked trumpet, and were then not surprised 
that he should have been a httle ashamed of the whole 
ceremomal He mtroduced to them his friend William 
Laidlaw, who was attending the court as a juryman, and 
who, having read some of Wordsworth’s verses m a news- 
paper, was evceedmgly anxious to be of the party, when * 
they explored at leisure, all the law-business bemg over, 
the beautiful vall^ of the Jed, and the rums of the Castle 
of Bermeherst, the onginal fastness of the noble family of 
Lothian The grove of statdy ancient dms about and 
below the ruin was seen to great advantage m a fine, grey, 
breezy autumnal afternoon , and Mr Wordsworth hap- 
pened to say, “ What life there is m trees “ How 
different,” said Scott, “ was the feehng of a veiy intelligent 
young ladj, bom and bred m the Orkney Islands, who 
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lately came to spend a season m this neighbourhood’ 
She told me nothing in 'the mainland scenerj’ had so much 
disappomted her as troods and trees She found them so 
dead and hfeless, that she could never help pimng after the 
eternal motion and variety of the ocean And so back she 
has gone, and I believe nothing -will ever tempt her from 

wmd-sweep Orcades again.” 

Next day they proceeded up the Teviot to Hawick, 
Scott entertommg his friends with some legend or ballad 
connected with every tower or rock they passed. He 
made them stop to admure particularly a scene of deep 
and solemn retirement, called Home's Pool^ from its havmg 
been the daily haunt of a contemplatiie schoolmaster, 
known to him m his }outh, and at Xirkton he pointed 
out the little village schoolhouse, to which his friend 
Leyden had walked six or eight miles every day across 
the moors, “ when a poor barefooted boy.” Fiom Haivick, 
where they spent the night, he led them next morning 
to the brow of a lull, from which they could see a wide 
range of the Border mountains, Ruberslaw, the Carter, 
and the Cheviots , and lamented that neither them engage- 
ments nor his own would permit them to make at tins time 
an excursion mto the wilder glens of Liddesdalc, “ where,” 
said he, “ I have strolled so often and so long, that I may 
say I have a home m every farm-house ” “ And, indeed,” 

adds Mr Wordsworth, “ wherever we went with him, he 
seemed to know everybody, and everybody to Icnow and 
like him ” Here they parted, — the Wordsworths to pur- 
sue their journey homeward by Eskdale — ^he to return to 
Lasswade 

The impression on Mr Wordswoith’s mind was, that on 
the whole he attached mucdi less importance to his hterary 
labours and reputation than to his bodily sports, exercises, 
and social amusements , and jet he spoke of his profession 
as if he had already given up almost all hope of using bj 
it , and’some allusion being made to its profits, observed 
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that “ lie was sure lie could, if lie chose, get more money 
than he should ever vnsh to have from the booksellers ” ^ 

TI»b confidence m his own hterary resources appeared to 
Mr Wordsworth remarkable — ^the more so, from the care- 
less way m which its expression dropt from him. As to his 
despondence concerning the Bar, I confess his fee-hook 
indicates less ground for such a feeling than I should 
have expected to discover there His practice brought 
him, as wo have seen, in the session of 1796—7, L 144, 
10s , — ^its proceeds fell down, m the first year of his 
married hfe, to L79, 176 , but they rose agom, m 
1798-9, to L 135, 9s , amounted, in 1799-1800, to 
L 129, ISs 5 in 1800-1, to L170, in 1801—2, to 
L 202, 12s , and in the session that had just elapsed 
(which is the last mduded m the record before mo), to 
L 228, 18s 

I have already said something of the begmnmg of Scott’s 
acquaintance with “ the Ettrick Shepherd ” Shortly after 
their first meeting, Hogg, coming mto Edinburgh with a 
flock of sheep, was seized with a sudden ambition of seemg 
himself in type, and he wrote out that same night a few 
ballads, already famous in the Forest, which some obscure 
bookseller gratified him by pnntmg accordingly , but they 
appear to have attracted no notice bejond their onginal 
sphere Hogg then made an excursion into the Highlands, 
in quest of emplojunent as overseer of some extensive 
sheep-farm, but, though Scott had furnished him with 
strong recommendations to various friends, he returned 
without success He prmted an account of his travels, 
however, m a set of letters m the Scots Magazine, whidi, 
though exceedingly rugged and uncouth, had abundant 
traces of the native shrewdness and genmne poetical fedmg 

^ I have drawn up the account of this meeting from my recoDee- 
hon partly of Mr Wordsworth’s conversation — partly from that of 
hts sister’s charming “ Diary," which he was so kind as to read 
over to mo on tho 16th May 1836 
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of tins rcmorlcablo man. TIicsc also failed to excite ntlon- 
tion , but, undeterred by such disappointments, the Shep- 
herd no sooner read the third \ohnnc of the “ Minstrelsy,” 
than he made up his mind that the Editoi’s “Imitations of 
the Ancients” -were bj no means vrhat they should ha\c 
been “ Immediately,” he says, in one of his manj me- 
moirs of himself, “ I chose a number of traditional facts, 
and set about imitating the manner of the ancients inpelf ” 
These imitations ho transmitted to Scott, who uamly 
praised the many shaking beauties scattered o\er then: 
rough surface. Tlie next time that business earned him 
to Edinburgh, Scott inaated him to dinner, m comp.iny \sith 
Laidlan, who happened also to bo in town, and some other 
admirers of the rustic genius. "Vl’lien Ilogg entered the 
draanng-room, Jlrs Scott, being at the time in a dchcalu 
state of health, was rcchmng on a sofa. The Sliephcrd, 
after being presented, and making his best bou, took 
possesaon of another sofa placed opposite to hers, and 
stretched himself thereupon at all Ins length , for, as be 
» said afterwards, “I thought I could ncicr do wrong to 
copj the ladj of the Iioh'jc ” As his dress at this period 
was prcasely that in which any ordinarj herdsman attends 
cattle to the market, and lus hands, moreover, bore most 
legible marks of a recent slicep-smcarmg, the lady of the 
house did not observe with perfect cquammitj' the novel 
usage to winch her cbinl/ was -exposed Tlie Shepherd, 
however, remarked nothing of all tins — dined heartily and 
drank freely, and, by jest, anecdote, and song, aftbrded 
plentiful memment As tlio bqiior operated, his familia- 
rity increased ; from Sir Scott, ho advanced to “ SheiTa,” 
and thence to “ Scott,” “"Walter,” and “Watlic,” — until, 
at supper, he fairly convulsed the whole parly by address- 
ing Mrs Scott, as “ Charlotte ” 

The collection entitled “Tlie Mountain Bard” was even- 
tually published by Constable, m conscquenco of Scott’s 
recommendation, and this work did at last afford Hogg no 
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slender stare of the reputation for Trliich he had so long 
thirsted It is not my husmess, however, to pursue the 
details of his story 

“ Sir Tnstrem” was at length puhhshed on the 2d of 
May 1804, by Constable, who, however, expected so ht- 
tlc populanly for the work, that the edition consisted only 
of 150 copies. These were sold at a high price (two 
gmneas), otherwise they would not have been enough to 
cover the expenses of paper and prmting Mr Ellis and 
other friends were much dissatisfied with these arrange- 
ments , hut I doubt not that Constable was a better judge 
than any of them The work, however, partook m due 
time of the favour attending its editor’s name, and had 
been twice reprinted before it was mduded in the collec- 
tive editions of his poetry It was not a performance 
from which he had ever anticipated any pecumaiy profit, 
but it maintained at least, if it did not raise, his reputation 
in the circle of his fellow-antiqunnes , and his own Con- 
clusion, m the manner of the original romance, must 
always be admired as a specimen of skill and dextenty. 
As to the arguments of the Introduction, I shall not 
in this place attempt any discussion IVhether the story 
of Tnstrem was first told m Welsh, Armoncan, Erench, 
"or English verse, there can, I think, be no doubt that 
It had been told in verse, with such success as to ob- 
tain very general renown, by Thomas of Ercildoune, 
and that the copy edited bj Scott was either the composi- 
t.on of one who had heard the old Bhjmer recite his lay, 
or the identical lay itself The mtroduction of Thomas’s 
name in the third person, as not the author^ but the 
author’s authontj , appears to have had a great shore m 
connncing Scott that the Auchinlcdc MS contained not 
the onginal, but the copy of an Enghsh admirer and con- 
temporarj Tins pomt seems to have been rendered more 
doubtful by some quotations in the recent edibon of War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, but the argument de- 
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nvcd from the enthusiastic CNclnmation, “ God help Sir 
Tristrem the knight— Jic fought for England,” still rc- 
jiiains ; and stronger perhaps cicn than that, m the opinion 
of modern phdologisfs, is the total absence of any Scottish 
or men STorthuinbuan peculiarities in the diction All this 
controaersj may be 1701% cd here. Scott’s object and de- 
light aras to reiivo the fame of the Rhjincr, aihoso tiadi- 
tional histoiy ho had listened to nhilc jet an infant among 
the crags of Sinailholnic. He had alrcadj celebrated lum 
in a noble ballad he now demoted a aolnme to olundntc 
a fragment supposed to be substantiallj his work; and nc 
shall find that thiity jcars after, arhen the lamp of liis own 
genius avas all but spent, it could still rciivc and throw out 
at least some glimmerings of its onginal bnghtness at the 
name of Thomas of Ercildounc - 
In the course of the preceding summer, the Lord-Licu- 
tenant of Sclhrkshire complained of Scott’s military real 
as interfering sometimes with tlic discliargc of his «hne\al 
functions, and took occasion to remind him, that the law, 
requiring cverv Slienff to reside at least four months in the 
jear within his own jurisdiction, had not hitherto been 
complied with 1711110 , in consequence of a renewal of 
this hint, he arns seeking about for some “ lodge in the 
Forest,” his kinsman of Harden suggested that the tower 
of Auld lYat (the Stammsclihss of their lamily) might be 
rcfiitcd, so as to sene his purpose , and he received the 
proposal with enthusiastic delight On a more careful lu- 
spcclion of the localities, liowevcr, he became sensible that 
he would he practically at a greater distance from count} 
business of all kinds at Harden, than if he were to con- 
tinue at Lasswadc. Just at this time, the house of Ashes- 
tiel, situated on the southern bank of tho Tweed, a few 
miles from Selkirk, became vacant by tlie death of its pro- 
prietor, Colonel Russell, who had married a sister of 

* See JPocttcal Works (Edition 1841), pp 572 581. 

* Compare the Fifth Cliapter of Castle Dangerous, 
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Scott’s mother, and the conseq[aent dispersion of the fiv- 
mily The young Laird of Ashestiel, his cousin, was then 
in India , and the Shenff took a lease of the house, with 
a small farm adjoining. On the 4th May, two days after 
the Tnstrem had been published, ho saj's to Elhs, who 
was meditating a northern tour — “ I have been engaged 
m travelhng backwards and forwards to Sellarkshire upon 
little pieces of business, just important enough to prevent 
my doing anything to purpose One great matter, however, 

I have achieved, whuk is, procunng mysdf a place of resi- 
dence, which will save me these teasmg migrations m future, 
so that though I port with my sweet httle cottage on the 
banks of the Esk, you will find me this summer m the 
very centre of the andent Eeged, in a decent farm-house 
overhangmg the Tiveed, and situated m a wild pastoral 
country ” And again, on the 19th, he thus apologizes for 
not having answered a letter of the tenth — “ For more 
than a month my head was fairly tenanted by ideas, which, 
though btnctly pastoral and rural, were neither hterarynor 
poetical Long sheep and short sheep, and tups and gtm- 
mers, and hogs and dinmonts, had made a perfect sheepfold^ 
of my understandmg, which is hardly yet cleared of them ^ 

I hope hlrs Elhs will clap a bndle on her imagination 
Ettrick Forest boasts finely shaped hills and clear roman- 
tic streams , but, alas I they are bore to wildness, and de- 
nuded of the beautiful natural wood with which they were , 
formerly shaded It is mortifying to see that, though 
wherever the sheep are ezeduded, the copse has imme- 
diately sprung up m abundance, so that enclosures only are 
wanting to restore the wood wherever it might be useful or 

1 Hogg desenbos the amnsemeiit of the Shenff in 1801, upon 
lieanng a discnssion on the meaning of long sheep and short sheep 
(so called according to the length of the fleece) , and adds — 

“ Vnien I saw the very same words repeated near fto beginning 
(p 4) of the Bloch Dwarf, how could I bo mistaken of the 
author "^''—Aiaohogrophy prefixed to Altrwe Tales. 
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OTnamcntnl, )ct havtllj a propttclor li'is attcmptctl to giie 
it fmr plaj for a rcstirrection ” 

On the lOlb of Jnno 1801, died, nt his ‘iCat of Kocc1)anlc, 
Ciptiiin Boliprt Scott, the aflectlonate undo 'fihoee name 
li'is often occurred in tins narnitiTc “He ■wa'*,” "sajs lii‘> 
nopliovrto Ellis, on the IStli, “a man of nnhereal bene- 
volence and great kiinlncss toirards bis fritiul<5, and to me 
indiYidualh Hi’s manners srcrc so much tinged Midi the 
habits of coinnc)*asto render them peculiar, (hough bj no 
means unplc'isinglj so, and liis profes‘‘ion (that of a frcnman) 
gaie a high colouring to thesrholc The lo'-s is oncMhich, 
though tlic course of nature led roe to expect it, did not 
take place nt Inst without con«idcrnblc jiam to ni\ foolings 
The arrangement of his nflatrs, and the (hstnhution of his 
email fortune among his rJntions, ivtll devolve in a creat 
measure upon me. lie has distinguished me b\ leaving me 
a beautiful little iiila on the banks of the Tweed, with 
over) possible conienicnco annexed to it, and nboiil Ihirti 
acres of the finest hind in Scollmd NotMilhstaiuhng, 
however, the temptation that tins hcqiie«l ofllm, I con- 
tinue to pursue mj Reged phn, and expect to be set tied at 
Ashcstiel in tbc cour-e of a mondi K(r5cbank is situntcd 
so near the mlinge of Kelso, ns hardlj to he sufficienllj a 
count!) residence? hcMdcs, it i« hcimned in b) hedges 
and diidics, not to mention Hukes and Ladv EowngerN, 
wludi arc bad things for little people It is expected to 
sell to groat advantage I shall Imj a inonntain f.irm nith 
the piirchasc-moncj, and be quite the Laml of the Cairn 
and the Scaur ” 

Scott sold Roschank m the course of the j eai for L 5000 
This bequest made an important diangc in his pcciinmr} 
pontion, and lafiucnccd accordingly the arrangements of 
Ins future life Independently of jiracticc nt llic Bar, and 
of hterai) prolils, he was now, with his little patnmony , his 
Shenftship, and about L.200 per aimum niisingfioni the 
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Stock ultimately settled on Ins ivife, in possession of a fixed 
revenue of nearly L 1000 a-jear 

■mil be visited by many for bis sake, as long os 
Waverley and Marimon are remembered A more beau- 
tiful situation for tbe residence of a poet could not be con- 
ceived The house was then a small one, but, compared 
mth the cottage at Losswade, its accommodations were 
amply sufficient You approached it through an old- 
fashioned garden, mth holly hedges, and broad, green, 
terrace walks. On one side, close under the wmdows, is a 
deep ravine, clothed mth venerable trees, down which a 
mountain rivulet is heard, Snore than seen, m its progress 
to the Tweed. The nver itself is separated firom the high 
bank on which the house stands only by a narrow meadow 
of the richest verdure Opposite, and all around, are tbe 
green hills The valley there is narrow, and the aspect in 
every direction is that of perfect pastoral repose The 
heights immediately behind are those which divide the 
Tiveed from the Yarrow , and the latter celebrated stream 
lies within an easy ride, ui the course of whidi tbe tra- 
veller passes through a variety of the finest mountain 
scenery' in the south of Scotland ITo town ismtlun seven 
miles but Selkirk, which was then still smaller and quieter 
than it IS now , there was hardly even a gentleman’s family 
within visitang distance, except at Yair, a few miles lower 
on the Tweed, the ancient sent of the Pnngles of Whjt- 
bank, and at Bowhill, between the Yarrow and Ettnck, 
where the Earl of Dalkeith used occasionally to inh.'ibit a 
small shooting-lodge, which has smee gromi into a du- 
cal residence The country all around, mth here and 
there an insignificant exception, belongs to the Buc- 
cleuch estate , so that, whichever way he chose to turn, 
the bard of the clan had ample room and lerge enough 
for rncry variety of field sport, and being then 'in the 
prime "vigour of manhood, he was not slow to profit by 
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tliese advantages* Meantime, the concerns of liis own 
little farm, and the care of lus absent relation’s woods, 
gave him healthful occupation in the intervals of the chase , 
and he had long, sohtarj' evemngs for the unmterrupted 
exercise of his pen ; perhaps, on the whole, better oppor- 
tunities of study than he had ever enjoyed before, or was 
to meet with elsewhere in later days. 

When ho first exammed Ashesticl, with a view to bemg 
his cousm’s tenant, he thought of talong home tTames Hogg 
to superintend the sheep-farm, and keep watch over the 
house also dunng the wmter 1 am not able to tell ex- 
actly m what manner this proposal fell to the ground ; but 
in truth the ShcriiT had hardly been a week m possession 
of his new domains, before he made acquaintance with a 
character much better suited to his purpose than James 
Hogg ever could have been I mean honest Thomas Purdie, 
his faithful servant — ^his afTectionatcly devoted humble 
finend from this tune until death parted them Tom was 
first brought before him, in his capacity of ShenlT, on a 
charge of poaching, when the poor fellow gave such a 
touchmg account of lus circumstances, — a wife, and I loiow 
not how many children, depending on his exertions — ^work 
scarce and grouse abimdant, — ^and all this with a mixture 
of odd sly humour,- — ^that the ShenlT’s heart was moved. 
Tom escaped the penalty of the law — ^was taken into em- 
plojunent as shepherd, and shewed such zeal, activity, and 
shrewdness m that capacity, that Scott never had any oc- 
casion to repent of the step he soon oftcrwaids took, in 
promoting him to the position which had been ongmally 
oilered to James Hogg' 

It was also about the same tune that he took mto his 
service as coachman Peter Mathieson, brother-in-law to 
Thomas Purdie, another faithful servant, who never after- 
wards left him, and still (1848) survives lus kmd master. 
Scott’s awkward management of the little phaeton had ex- 
posed his wife to more than one perilous overturn, before he 
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agreed to set up a close carnage^ and call in the assistance 
of this steady chanoteer 

During this autiinm Scott formed the personal acqnain* 
tance of Mungo Park, the celebrated victim of A&ican dis- 
covery On his return from his hrst expedition, Park 
endeavoured to establish himself ns a medical practitioner 
m the toivn of Hamck, hut the drudgenes of that calhng 
in such a district soon exhausted his ardent temper, and 
he was now hvmg in seclusion m his native cottage at 
Powlsheils on the Yarrow, nearly opposite Newark Castle 
His brother, Archibald Park (then tenant of a large farm 
on the Bncdeuch estate), a man remarkable for strength 
both of mind and body, introduced the traveller to the 
Shenfif The} soon became much attadicd to each other , 
and Scott supphed some interesting anecdotes of their 
bnef intercourse to Mr 'Wishaw, the editor of Park’s Pos- 
thumous Journal, with which I shall blend a few mmor 
circumstances, gathered from him m conversation long 
afterwards “On one occasion,” he sajs, “ the traveller 
commumcated some very remarkable adventures which had 
befallen him in Africa, but which he had not recorded 
in bis book” On Scott’s askmg the cause of this si- 
lence, Mungo answered, “That m all cases where he 
had mformation to communicate, which he thought of im- 
portance to the pubhc, he had stated the facts boldl}, 
Icavmg it to his readers to give such credit to his state- 
ments as they might appear justl} to deserve , but that he 
would not shock their faith, or render his travels more mar- 
vellous, byintroducmg circumstances, which, however true, 
were of httle or no moment, as they related solel} to his 
own personal adventures aud escapes ” This reply struck 
Scott as highly characteristic of the man, and though 
strongly tempted to set down some of these marvels for Mr 
IVishaw’s use, he on reflection abstained from doing so, 
holding it unfair to record what the adventurer had dehbe- 
ratclj chosen to suppress m lus own narrative. He con- 
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firms the account given hy Park's biographer of his cold 
and reserved manners to strangers ; and, in particular, of 
his disgust "With the indirect questions which cunous idsitcrs 
would often put to him upon the subject of liis travels 
“ This practice,” said Mungo, “ exposes me to two risks , 
either that I may not understand the questions meant to be 
put, or that my answers to them may be misconstrued 
and he contrasted such conduct with the frankness of Scott’s 
revered fiaend, Dr Adam Ferguson, who, the very first daj 
the traveller dined with him at Halljards, spread a 
large map of Alhca on the table, and made him trace 
out his progress thereupon, inch by mch, questioning- him 
minutely as to every step he Lad Liken “ Here, however,’* 
sajs Scott, “ Dr F. was using a privilege to which ho was 
well entitled by his venerable age and high hterarj charac- 
ter, but which could not ha^e been exercised -with pro- 
prietj' by any common stranger.” 

Calling one daj at Fowlsheils, and not finding Park at 
home, Scott walked in search of him along the banks of 
the Yarrow, which in that neighbourhood passes oier va- 
rious ledges of rock, forming deep pools and eddies be- 
tween them Presently he discovered his fticnd standing 
alone on the bank, plungmg one stone after another mto 
the water, and watchmg anxiouslj the bubbles as tlicj rose 
to the surface “ This,” said Scott, “ appears but an idle 
amusement for one who has seen so much stirring ad\cn- 
ture ” “Hot so idle, perhaps, as jou suppose,” answered 
Mungo — “ This was the manner in which I used to ascer- 
tain the depth of a river in Afhca before I ventured to 
cross it — judging whether the Attempt would be safe, by 
the time the bubbles of air took to ascend ” At this time 
Park’s intention of a second expedition had never been re- 
vealed to Scott ; but bo instantly formed the opinion that 
these experiments on Yarrow were connected with some 
such purpose. 

His thoughts had always contmued to bo haunted with 
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Africa He told Scott, ttat wienever lie awoke suddenly 
in tke mglit, owing to a nervous disorder with which he 
was troubled, he fancied himself still a prisoner in the tent 
of All , but when the poet expressed some surprise that he 
should design agam to revisit those scenes, he answered, 
that he would rather brave Afnca and all its horrors, than 
,wear out his life in long and toilsome ndes over the hiUs 
of Scotland, for which the remuneration was hardly enough 
to keep soul and body together 

Towards the end of the autumn, when about to quit his 
eountry for the last time, Park paid Scott a farewell visit, 
and slept at Ashestiel Next mommg his host accom- 
panied him homewards over the wild chain of hills between 
the Tweed and the Yarrow Park talked much of his new 
scheme, and mentioned his determination to tdl his family 
that he had some busmess for a day or two in Edinburgh, 
and send them his blessmg &om thence, without returning 
to take leave He had mamed, not long before, a prett) 
and amiable woman, and when they reached the TPtUtum- 
Jiqpe ndge, “ the autumnal mist floating heavily and slowly 
down the valley of the Yarrow,” presented to Seott’s imagi- 
nation “ a stnkmg emblem of the troubled and uncertain 
prospect which his undertakmg afibrded ” He remamed, 
however, unshaken, and at length they reached the qiot 
at whudi they had agreed to separate A small ditch di- 
vided the moor from the road, and m gomg over it, Park’s 
horse stumbled, and nearly fdl “ I am afraid, Mungo,” 
said the ShenflT, “ that is a bad omen ” To which he 
answered, smihng, “ Freits (omens) follow those who look 
to them ” With this expression Mungo struck the spurs 
into his horse, and Scott never saw him agam His part- 
ing proverb, by the way, was probably suggested bj one 
' of the Border ballads, in whidi species of lore he was al- 
most as great a proficient as the Shenfl* himself, for we 
read m “ Edom o* Gordon,” — 

“ Them look to frcits, my master dear. 

Then freits will follow them ” 
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The brother of Mungo Park remamed in Scott’s neigh- 
bourhood for some years, and was frequently his com- 
panion in his mountam rides Though a man of the most 
dauntless temperament, he was often alarmed at Scott’s 
reckless horsemanship. “ The de’il ’s m ye, Sherra,” he 
would say , “ ye’U never halt till they bring you hame 
with your feet foremost ” He rose greatly in favour, in 
consequence of the gallantly with which he assisted the 
Sheriff m seizmg a gipsy, accused of murder, from amidst 
a group of similar desperadoes, on whom they had come 
unexpectedly in a desolate part of the country 

To return to the Lay of the Last Mmstrel Ellis, under- 
standmg it to be now nearly ready for the press', writes to 
Scott, urging him to set it forth 'VTith some engiaved illus- 
trations — ^if possible, after Flaxman, whose splendid de- 
signs fio'm Homer had shortly before made their appear- 
ance He answers, August 31 — “ I should fear Flaxman’s 
genius is too classic to stoop to body forth my Gothic Bor- 
derers Would there not be some risk of them resembhng 
the antique of Homer’s heroes, rather than the iron race of 
Salvator ’ I should hke at least to be at his elbow when 
at work I ivish very much I could have sent you the La} 
while in MS , to have had the advantage of your opmion 
and corrections But Ballantyne galled my kibes so se- 
verely during an unusual fit of activity, that I gave him the 
whole story m a sort of pet both -with him and with it.” 

There is a circumstance which must already have struck 
such of uiy readers as knew the author in his latter days, 
namely, the readmess with which he seems to have com- 
mimicated this poem, m its progress, not only to Ins own 
familiar friends, but to new and casual acquaintances We 
shall find him followmg the same course with his Marmion 
— but not, I think, mtb any of his subsequent works 
His determination to consult the movements of his own 
mind alone ih the conduct of his pieces, was probably taken 
before he began the La} , and he soon resolved to trust 
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for the detection of minor inaccuracies to two persons only 

James Ballantyne and Wilham Erskme The printer 

was himself a man of considerable hterary talents his own 
style had the mcurable faults of pomposity and affectation , 
but his eye for more venial errors in the writmgs of others 
was quick, and, though his personal address was apt to give 
a stranger the impression of msmcenty’’, ho was in reahty 
an honest man, and conveyed his mmd on such matters 
with equal candour and dehcacy dunng the whole of Scott’s 
hnlliant career In the vast majority of mstances he found 
his friend acquiesce at once m the propnety of his sug- 
gestions, naj, there certainly were cases, though rare, in 
which his advice to alter thmgs of mudi more consequence 
than a word or a rhyme, was frankly tendered, and on do- 
hberation adopted by Scott Mr Erskme was the referee 
whenever the poet hesitated about taking the hmts of the 
zealous ty’pographer, and his refined' taste and gentle 
manners rendered his critical aUianch highly valuable. 
With two such faithful finends withm his reach, the author 
of the Lay might safely dispense with sendmghis MS to he 
revised even by George Elhs 

In the first week of January 1805, “ The Lay” was pub- 
lished, and its success at once decided that hteraturc should 
form the main busmess of Scott’s life I shall not mock 
the reader with many words as to the metats of a poem 
which has now kept its place for nearly half a centurj ; hut 
one or two additional remarks on the history of the compo- 
sition may bo pardoned. 

It IS curious to trace the small beginnings and gradual 
development of his design The lovely Countess of Dal- 
keith hears a wild rude legend of Border dtdblenej and 
sportively asks him to make it the subject of a ballad He 
had been already labouring m the elucidation of the 
“quaint Inghs” ascribed to an ancient seer and bard of 
the same district, and perhaps completed his own sequel, 
intending the whole to be included m the third volume of 
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the ]MinstT0ls}' . lie assents to Lady Dnlkolh’s request, 
nud casts about for some new ^*a^ioty of diction and ihjTnc, 
which might he adopted without impropriety in a dosing 
«tMin for the same collection. Sir John Stoddait’s casual 
recitation, a jear or two bcfoio, of Coleridge’s unpublished 
Ghnstabcl, had fixed tho music of that noble fragment in 
his memory , and it occure to him, that bj throiving the 
story of Gilpin Horner into somenhnt of a smiilar cadence, 
he might produce such an echo of the hler metrical ro- 
mance, as Avould sene to connect his Couclmtan of the 
primitive Sir Tnstrem with Ins imitations of the common 
popular ballad in the Grey Brother and Eve of St John 
A single scene of feudal festivity in the hall of Branksome, 
disturbed h} some pranks of a nondescript goblin, was pro- 
bably all that he contemplated , but bis accidental con- 
Cncmcnt in the midst of a \oluntecr camp gave him leisure 
to meditate his theme to tho sound of tho Iniglc , — and 
suddenly there flashes on him the idea of extending Ins 
simple outline, so os to cnibrncc a lavid panorama of that 
old Border life of war and tumult, nud all earnest passions, 
with wliidi his researches on the “ IJinstrelsj ” had bj dc- 
giecs fed his imagination, until even the minutest feature 
had been taken home and reahred avith unconscious in- 
teuEcness of sympathy ; so that ho had won for hunself m 
the past, another world, hardly less complete or familiar 
than tho present Erskinc or Cranstoun sitggcsts that ho 
avould do avcll to dnadc tho poem into cantos, and prefix 
to each of them a motto explanatory of tho action, after 
the fashion of Spenser in tho Faery Queen He pauses for 
a moment — and the happiest conception of the fiainework 
of a picturesque narratne that ever occurred to any poet — 
one that Homer might liavc cmaed — ^tho creation of the 
ancient harper, starts to hfe By such steps did the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel grow out of the Slmstrclsy of tho 
Scottish Border 

A word more of its felicitous machinery . It was at Bow- 
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hiU that the Countess of Dalkeith requested a ballad on 
Gilpin Homer The ruined castle of Newark dosely ad- 
joms that seat, and is now indeed induded within its pUa- 
sance Newark had been the chosen residence of the hrst 
Duchess of Buccleuch, and he accordingly shadows out his 
own beautiful friend in the person of her lord’s ancestress, 
the last of the onginal stock of that great house , himself 
the favoured mmate of BowIiiU, introduced certainly to the 
famihanty of its curde m consequence of his devotion to 
the poetry of a by-past age, m that of an aged mmstrd, 

“ the last of all the race,” seeking shelter at the gate of 
Newark, m days when many an adherent of the fallen cause 
of Stuart, — ^his own bearded ancestor, wTio had fottght at 
KiUiecranhe, among the rest, — owed their safety to her 
who 

" In pnde of power, in heanly’s bloom. 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ” 

The arch allusions which run through all these Intro- 
ductions, without in the least mterruptmg the troth and 
graceful pathos of their mam impression, seem to me ex- 
quisitely charactenstic of Scott, whose ddight and pnde 
was to play with the genius which nevertheless mastered 
him at will Bor, m truth, what is it that gives to all his 
works them unique and marlung charm, except the match- 
less eflect which sudden effusions of the purest heart-blood 
of nature derive from them being poured out, to all ap- 
pearance involuntarily, amidst diction and sentiment cast 
equally m the mould of the busy world, and the seemmgly 
habitual desire to dwell on nothmg but what might be 
likely to excite cunosity, without too much disturbmg 
deeper fechngs, in the saloons of polished life ? Such out- , 
bursts come forth dramatically in all his writings , but m 
the mtcrludcs and passionate parentheses of the Lay of the 
Last Mmstrd we ha\e the poet’s own inner soul and tem- 
perament laid bare and throbbmg before us Bven here, 
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indeed, lie lias a mask, and lie trusts it — ^but foitunately it 
IS a transparent one 

^ Many minor personal allusions have been explained in 
the notes to the last edition of the Lay. It was hardl} 
necessary even then to say that the choice of the hero had 
been dictated by the poet’s affection for the hvmg descen- 
dants of the Baron of Cranstoun , and now — none who have 
perused the preceding pages can doubt that he had dressed 
out his Margaret of Branksome in the form and features of 
his own first love This poem may be considered as the 
“ bnght consummate flower” m which all the dearest 
dreams of his youthfiil fancy had at length found expansion 
for their strength, spint, tenderness, and beauty. 

In the closmg hnes — 

“ Hush’d 18 the harp — ^the Minstrel gone , 

And did he wander forth alone ? . . . . 

No 1 — close beneath prond Newark’s tower 
Arose the Minstrel’s humble bower,” &c 

— these charming hnes he has embodied what was, at 
the tune when he penned them, the chief day-dream of 
Ashestiel From the moment that his uncle’s death placed 
a considerable sum of ready money at his command, he 
pleased himself, as we have seen, with the idea of buying 
a mountain farm, and becommg not only the “ sheriff” (as 
he had m former days delighted to call himself), but “ the 
law d of the caim and the scaur ” While he was “ labour- 
ing doucement at the Lay” (os m one of his letteis he ex- 
presses it), during the recess of 1804, circumstances ren- 
dered it next to certom that the small estate of Broad- 
meadows^ situated just over agamst the ruins of Newark, on 
the northern bank of the Xarrow, would soon be exposed 
to sale , and many a tune did he ride round it m company 
with Lord and Lady Dalkeith, 

“ ‘When summer smiled on sweet BowhiU,” 
surveymg the beautiful httle domain with wistM eyes, and 
anticipating that 
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“ There, ivonld ho sing acIiieTemeat lugh 
And circumstance of tdiivalty, 

And Yatroiv, as he rolled along, 

Bear harden to the Minstrel’s song ” 

I consider it as, in one point of mew, the greatest mis- 
fortune of his life that this vision was not realized , but the 
success of the poem itself changed “ the spint of his dream ” 
The favour which it at once attorned had not been equalled 
in the case of any one poem of considerable length during 
at least two generations it certainly had not been ap- 
proached m the case of any narrative poem smce the days 
of Dryden Before it was sent to the press it had received 
warm commendation from the ablest and most influential 
cntic of the time, but when Zifr JefiSrey’s reviewal appeared, 
a month after pubhcation, laudatory as its language was, it 
scarcely came up to the opmion which had already taken 
root m the public mmd It, however, quite satisfied the 
author , and 1 think it just to state, that I have not disco- 
vered m any of the letters whidihe received from brother- 
poets — ^no, not even m those of Wordsworth or Campbell — 
a strain of approbation higher, on the whole, than that of the 
chief professional reviewer of the penod. TiVhen the happy 
days of youth are over, even the most genial and generous 
of mmds are seldom able to enter mto the stroms of a new 
poet with that full and open ddight whidi he awakens in 
the bosoms of the ^ismg generation about him Their deep 
and eagra sympathies have already been drawn upon to an 
extent of which the prosaic part of the species can never 
have any conception , and when the fit of creative mspira- 
tion has subsided, they are apt to be rather cold critics 
even of their own noblest appeals to tne simple primary 
fcclmgs of their kind 

'‘It would bo great afieotation,” sajs the Introduction 
of ISSO, “not to own that the author expected some 
success from the Lay of the Last hlmstrel The attempt to 
return to a more simple and natural poetiy was likdy to 
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be ■welcomed, at a tune ■when the pubhc bad become tiled 
of heroic hexameters, with all the buckram and bmdmg 
that belong to them m modem days But whatever might 
ha've been Jus expectations, irhetber moderate or unreason- 
able, the result left them far bebmd , for among those who 
smiled on the adventurous mmstrel were numbered the 
great names of Wilham Pitt and Charles Fox Neither 
was the extent of the sale infenor to the character of the 
judges who received the poem mth approbation Upwards 
of 30,000 copies were disposed of by the trade , and the 
author had to perform a tatir difficult to human vamty, 
when called upon to make the necessary deductions from 
his own merits, m a calm attempt to account for its popu- 
lanty ” 

Through what channel or in what terms Fox made 
known his opmion of the Lay, I have failed to ascertam. 
Pitt’s praise, as expressed to his niece, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, •withm a few weeks after the poem appeared, was 
repeated by her to Wilham Eose, who, of course, commu- 
mcated it forthwith to the author , and not long aftm*, the 
JMhnister, m conversation with Scott’s early friend Wilham 
Bundas, signified that it would give him pleasure to find some 
opportumty of adi ancmg the fortunes of such a wnter “ I 

remember,” irates this gentleman, “ at Mr Pitt’s table m 
1805, the Chancellor ashed me about you and your then 
situation, and after 1 had answered him, hir Pitt observed — 
‘ He can’t remam as he is,’ and desured me to ‘ look to it ’ 
He then repeated some hues from the Lay, descnbmg the old 
harper’s embarrassment when asked to plaj', and said — 
‘ This IS a sort of thmg which I might have expected in 
pamtmg, but could never have fancied capable of bemg 
given m poetry ’ ” — ^It is agreeable to know that this great 
statesman and accomplished scholar awoke at least once 
from his supposed apathy as to the elegant hteratnre of his 
own time 

The poet has under-estimated even the patent and tan* 
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gible e"vidence of lus success The first edition of the Lay 
was a magnificent quarto, 750 copies , but this was soon 
exhausted, aud there followed one octaro impression after 
another in close succession to the number of fourteen In 
fact, some forty-four thousand copies had been disposed 
of in this country, and by the legitimate trade alone, before 
he supermtendcd the edition of 1830, to which" his biogra- 
phical mtroductions were prefixed In the historj of Bn- 
tish Poetry notbmg had evm equalled the demand for the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 

The publishers of the first edition were Longman and 
Co of London, and Archibald Constable and Co of Edin- 
burgh , which last house, however, had but a small share 
in the adventure The profits were to be divided equally 
between the author and his pubhshers , and Scott’s moiety 
was £169, 6s Messrs Longman, when a second edition 
was called for, offered £500 for the copjTight , this was 
accepted, but they afterwards, as the Introduction says, 
“ added £100 in their own unsohcited kmdness. It was 
liandsomdy given, to supply the loss of a fine horse which 
broke down suddenly while the author was riding "with one 
of the worthy pubhshers " The author’s whole share, then, 
in the profits of the Lay, came to £7 69, 6s 

Ml Ballantjuic, in his Memorandum, says, that very 
shortly after the publication of the Lay, he found himself 
obhged to apply to Mr Scott for an advance of money , his 
own capital being madequate for the busmess which had 
been accumulated on his press, m consequence of the repu- 
tation it had acqmred for beauty and correctness of execu- 
tion Alieadj, as we have seen, the pnnter had received 
“a liberal loan,” — “and now,” sa)s he, “bemg com- 
pelled, maugre all dehcacy, to renew my apphcation, he 
candidl} answered that he was not qmte sure that it would 
ho prudent for him to comply, but in order to evmce his 
entire confidence m me, he was wilhng to make a smtable 
adiance to be admitted as a third-sharer of my business^ ’ 
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No trace has been discovered of any examination into the 
state of the business, on the part of Scott, at this time 
However, he now embarked m B^antyne’s concern almost 
the whole of the capital which he had a few months hrforc 
designed to mvest in the purchase of Broadmeadows. JDis 
aliter vismtti. 

I have hmted my suspicion that he hadformed some distant 
notion of such an alhance, as early as the date of Ballantyne's 
projected lemoval from Kelso , and his Introduction'tothe 
Lay, m 1830, appears to leave httle doubt that the hope of 
ultimately succeeding at the Bar had waxed very famt, be- 
fore the third volume of the himstrelsy was brought out in 
1803 TThett that hope ultimately vamshed altogether, 
perhaps he himself would not have found it easy to tell 
The most important of men’s opmions, views, and projects', 
are sometimes taken up in so very gradual a manner, and 
after so many pauses of hesitation and of mward retracta- 
tion, that they themselves are at a loss to trace in retro- 
spect all the stages through which their mmds have passed 
We see plamly tiiat Scott had never been fond of his pro- 
fession, but that, conscious of his own persevermg dihgence, 
he ascnbed his scanty success m it mamly to the prejudices 
of the Scotch sohcitors agamst emplojung, in .weighty* 
causes at least, any barrister supposed to be strongly im- 
bued with the love of hterature , instancmg the career of 
his friend Jeffi*ey' as almost the sohtary* instance ivithin his 
experience of such prejudices bang entirely overcome. 
Had Scott, to his strong sense and dexterous mgenuity, his 
well-grounded knowledge of thejonsprudenceof his country, 
and his admirable industry, added a bnsk and ready talent 
for debate and declamation, I can have no doubt that his 
tnumph must have been as complete as ilr Jefire}*’s , nor 
in truth do I much question that, had one really great and 
interestmg case been submitted to his sole management, 
the result would have been to place his professional cha- 
racter for skill and judgment, and variety of resource, on 
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SO firm a basis, that even hia nsmg celebrity as a man of 
letters could not have seriously disturbed it jSTay, I think 
it quite possible, that had he been intrusted with one such 
case after his reputation was established, and he had been 
compelled to do his abihties some measure of justice m his 
own secret estimate, he might have displajed very consi- 
derable powers even as a forensic speaker But no oppor- 
tunities of this engaging kmd havmg ever been presented 
to him — after he had persisted for more than ten years in 
sweeping the floor of the Parhament House, without 
meeting with any employment but what would have suited 
the dullest drudge, and seen himself termly and yearly 
more and more distanced by contemporaries for whose 
general capacty he could have had httle respect — ^while, 
at the same time, he already felt his own position in the 
eyes of society at large to have been signally elevated m 
consequence of his extra-professional exertions — it is not 
wonderful that disgust should have gradually gamed upon 
him, and that the sudden blaze and tumult of renown 
Avhich surrounded the author of the Lay should have at 
last determined him to concentrate all his ambition on the 
pursmts which had alone brought him distmcbon 

We have seen that, before he formed his contract with 
Ballantyne, he was m possession of such a fixed income as 
might have satisfied all his desires, had he not found his 
family mcreasmg rapidly about him Even as that was, 
with nearly if not qmte £1000 per annum, he might per 
haps have retired not only from the Bar, but from Edm- 
burgh, and settled entirely at Ashestiel or Broadmeadows, 
Avithout encountering what any man of his station and 
habits ought to have considered os an imprudent risk He 
had, however, no wish to cut lumself off ftom the busy and 
mtelhgent society to which he had been hitherto accus- 
tomed , and resolved not to leave the Bar until he should 
have at least used his best efforts for obtaming, m addition to 
his Shneialfy, one of those Clerkships of ihe Supreme Court. 
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which arc usually considered as honourahlc retirements for 
advocates who, at a certain standing, give up all hopes 
of reaching the Bench “ I determined,” he saj s, “ that 
literature should be my staff but not my crutch, and th.it 
the profits of my hterary labour, however convenient other- 
wise, should not, if I could help it, become nccessaiy to my 
ordinaiy expenses. Upon such a post an author might 
hope to retreat, without any perceptible alteration of cir- 
cumstances, whenever the time should arrive that the 
pubhc grew vreary of his endeavours to plc.ise, or ho Mm- 
sclf should tire of the pen. I possessed so manj fnend® 
capable of assisting me in this object of ambition, tluat I 
could hardly overrate mj own prospects of obtaining the 
preferment to which I limited my ivislies , and, m fact, I 
obtamed, in no long period, the reiersion of a situation 
' which completely met them ” ' 

The first notice of this affair that occurs m his corre- 
spondence, is in a note of Lord Dalkeith’s, Bebrunry 2, 
1805, m whicb bis noble fnend says — “ father desires 

me to tell j ou that be has bad a communication intb Lord 
Melville witbm these few days, and that be thinks your 
business in a good tram^ though not certain ” I consider it 
as dear, then, that be began bis negotiations about a scat 
at the dork’s table immediately after the Lay was published ; 
md this m the stnetest connection with bis trading adven- 
ture. His design of quittmg the Bar was dimlged, hbwever, 
to none but those immcdiatdy ncccssarj' to bis negotiation 
with the Govenunent , and the nature of his alliance with 
the prmtmg establishment remamed, I believe, not only 
unknown, but for some years wboUy unsuspected, by am 
of his daily compamons except Erslonc. 

- The forming of this commercial tie Avas one of the most 
importsmt steps m Scott’s hfe He conhnued bound bj 
^ it during twentj' years, and its influence on bis hterarj exer- 
tions and his worldly fortunes was productive of much good 
^ Introduction to the Lay of the Last Minstrel — 1830 
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and not a little evil Its effects were in truth so mixed and 
balanced dumig the vicissitudes of a long and vigorous ca- 
reer, that I at this moment doubt whether it ought, on the 
whole, to be considered with more of satisfaction or of regret 
With what zeal he proceeded m advancing the views 
of the new copartnership, his correspondence bears ample 
evidence The brilhant and captivatmg genius, now ac- 
knowledged universally, was soon discovered by the lead- 
ing booksellers of the time to be umtcd with such abun- 
dance of matured information m many departn^ents, and, 
above all, with such mdefatigable habits, as to mark him 
out for the most valuable workman they could engage for 
the furtherance of their schemes He had, long before 
this, cast a shrewd and penetratmg eye over the field of 
literary enterprise, and developed m his own mmd the out- 
lines of many extensive plans, which wanted nothing but 
the command of a sufficient body of able subalterns to be 
earned mto execution with splendid success Such of 
these as he grappled with m his own person were, with 
rare exceptions, carried to a triumphant conclusion , but 
the alliance with Ballantyne soon mfected him with the 
proverbial rashness of mere mercantile adventure — while, 
at the same tune, his generous feelings for other men of 
letters, and his charactenstic propensity to overrate their 
talents, combined to hurry him and his friends into a 
multitude of arrangements, the results of which were often 
extremely embarrassing, and ultimately, m the aggregate, 
all but disastrous It is an old saying, that wherever there 
is a secret there must be something wrong , and dearly did 
he pay the penalty for the mysteiy m which he had chosen 
to mvolve this transaction It was his rule, firom the be- 
gmmng, that whatever he wrote or edited must be pnuted 
at that press , and had he catered for it only as author 
and sole editor, all had been well , but had the booksellers 
known his direct pecumary mterest in keeping up and 
extending the occupation of those types, they' would ha^e 
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taken into account Lis lively imapnation and Banguine 
temperament, as well as his taste and judgment, and con- 
sidered, far more deliberately than they too often did, his 
multifarious recommendations of new hteiaiy schemes, 
coupled though these Tvere uilh some dim understanding 
that, if the Ballantj-ne press vrere cmplojed, his omi lite- 
rary skill -would be at his friend’s disposal for the general 
Bupeiintendcncc of the undcrtakmg On the other hand, 
Scott’s suggestions were, in many cases, perhaps m the 
majont^’ of them, convejed tlnougli Ballantyno, whose 
habitual deference to his opmion induced him to advocate 
them with enthusiastic zeal , and the pnntcr, viho had thus 
pledged his personal authority for the merits of the pro- 
posed scheme, must have felt himself committed to the 
bookseller, and could hardh refuse with decency to take a 
certain share of the pecuniary nsk, by allowing the time 
and method of Ms own payment to be regulated according 
to the emplojcr’s convenience Hence, by degrees, uas 
woven a web of entanglement from which neither Ballan- 
tyne nor his adviser had any means of escape, c-veept onlj 
in that indomitable spirit, the mainspring of personal in- 
dustry altogether unparalleled, to which, thus set in motion, 
the world owes its most gigantic monument of literarv 
genius 

In the veiy first letter that I have found from Scott to 
his partner (April 12, 1805), occur suggestions about new 
editions of Thomson, Dry den, and Tacitus, and, moreover, 
of a general edition of the Bntish Poets, in one hundred 
volumes 8vo, of which last he designed to be himself the 
editor, and ev-pected that the booltscllcrs would readily 
give him 30 guineas per volume for his trouHe. This 
gigantic scheme mterfered with one of the general body of 
London publishers, and broke down accordingly; but Con- 
stable entered -mth zeal mto the plan of a Dryden, and 
Scott vnthout delay busied himself m the collection of 
materials for its elucidation 
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Precisdj at the tune when his poetical ambition had been 
stimulated bj the first outburst of umversal applause, and 
when he was formmg these engagements with Ballantync, 
a fresh impetus was given to the volunteer mama, by the 
appomtment of the Earl of Moma (afterwards Marqms of 
Hastmgs^ to the chief mihtary command m the north The 
Earl had mamed, the year before, a Scottish Peeress, the 
Countess of Loudon, and entered with great zeal mto her 
sympathy with the patriotic enthusiasm of her country- 
men Edinburgh was converted mto a camp, besides 
a largo garrison of regular troops, nearly 10,000 fencibles 
and volunteers were almost constantly under arms The 
l.iwyer wore his umform under his gown , the shopteeper 
measured out his wares in scarlet , m short, the citizens of 
all classes made more use for several months of the mihtaiy 
than of any other dress , and the new commandcr-m-chief 
consulted equally his own gratification and thems, by de- 
vising a succession of manoeuvres which presented a vivid 
image of the art of war conducted on a large and scientific 
scale In the sham battles and sham sieges of 1805, Craig- 
millar, Gilmerton, Braidhills, and other formidable posi- 
tions m the neighbourhood of Edmburgh, were the scenes 
of many a dashmg assault and resolute defence , and occa- 
sionally the spirits of the mock combatants — ^English and 
Scotch, or Lowland and Highland — ^became so much ex- 
cited, that there was some diffioultj m prcventmgthe rough 
mockery of warfare from passmg mto its reahties The 
Highlanders, in particular, were very hard to be dealt with , 
and once, at least. Lord Moira was forced to alter at the 
eleventh hour his progranune of battle, because a battahon 
of kilted fenciblcs could not or would not understand that 
it was their duty to be beat Such dajs as these must 
have been more nobly spint-stimng than even the best 
specimens of the fox-chase To the end of his life, Scott 
delighted to recall the details of their countermarches, ’ 
ambuscades, charges, and pursuits, and m all of these his 
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associates of the Light-Howe agree that none figured more 
advantageously than hunself Yet such mihtary interludes 
seem only to have whetted his appetite for closet work 
Indeed, nothing hut a complete publication of lus letters 
could give an adequate notion of the facihty with which he 
even at this early penod combined the conscientious magis- 
trate, the martinet quartermaster, the speculative prmter, 
and the ardent lover of hterature for its own sake 

In the course of the summer and autumn of 1805, we 
find him m correspolidence about another gigantic scheme 
— ^an uniform series of the Ancient English Chronicles; 
and there are hmts of vanous nunor undertakmgs m the 
editorial Lne In the same year he contributed to Mr 
JeflSrey’s journal an admirable article on Todd’s edition of 
Spenser , another on Godwm’s Fleetwood ; a third, on 
the Highland Society’s Heport concenung the poems of 
Ossian; a fourth, on Johnes’s Translation of Froissart, 
a fifth, on Colonel Thornton’s Sportmg Tour; and a 
sixth, on some cookery books — ^the two last bemg ex- 
cellent specimens of his humour By September, mean- ' 
while, he had made condderable progress with his Dr}'den 
for we find him then wntmg to Elhs — “ I will not cas- 
trate John Dryden I would as soon castrate my own 
father, as I beheve Jupiter did of yore. What would you 
say to any man who would castrate Shakspeare, or Mas- 
anger, or Beaumont and Fletcher ? I don’t say but that it 
. may be very proper to select correct passages for the use 
of boardmg schools and colleges, being senable.no impro- 
per ideas can be suggested m these semmanes, unless they 
are mtruded or smuggled under the beards and rufls of 
our old dramatists. But in makmg an edition of a man of 
genius’s works for hbraries and collections, and such I con- 
ceive a complete edition of Dryden to be, I must give my 
author as I find him, and will not tear out the page, even 
to get nd of the blot, httle as 1 like it Are not the pages 
of Swift, and even of Pope, larded with indecency, and 
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often of tlie most disgustmg land’ and do 'we not see tbem 
upon all slidves and dressing-tables, and m all boudoirs? 
Is not Pnor tbe most mdecent of tale-tellers, not even e\- 
ceptmg La Fontaine’ and how often do -wc see liis ■works 
in female hands ? In fact, it is not passages of ludicrous 
indehcacy that corrupt the manners of a people — ^it is the 
sonnets -which a prurient genius like Master Little sings 
iirgimbus puensque — it is the sentimental slang, half lewd, 
half methodistic, that debauches the understandmg, in- 
flames the sleepmg passions, and prepares the reader to 
g»e way as soon as a tempter appears At the same 
time, I am not at all happy when 1 peruse some of Dry- 
den’s comedies . they are very stupid, as well as mddicate , 
— sometimes, however, ftierc is a considerable vem of Uve- 
Imess and humour, and all of them present extraordmai} 
pictures of the age m which he hved My critical notes 
wdl not be verj numerous, but I hope to illustrate the po- 
htical poems, as Absalom and Achitophd, the Hind and 
Panther, &c , -with some canons annotations I have al- 
ready made a complete search among some hundred 
pamphlets of that pamphlet-wntmg age, and irith consider- 
able success, 05 I have found severs! which throw light on 
my author ” 

But there is yet another important item to be mduded 
m the hst of his hterary labours of this year The 
General Preface to his Hovels informs us, that “ about 
1805 ” he ■wrote the openmg chapters of Waverlcy, and 
the second title, ’Its Sixty Tears Since, selected, as he says, 
“that the actual date of pubhcation might correqiond 
with the penod m which the scene was laid," leaves no 
doubt that he had begun the work so early m 1805 as to 
contemplate pubhshmg it before Christmas ^ He adds, in 
the same page, that he -was mduced, by the favourable 

^ I have ascertamed, since tins page ■was written, that a small 
part of the MS of Waterley is on paper bearing the watermark of 
1805— the rest on piper of 1813 
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Tcccption of tlic Lady of tlic Lake, to tWidc of giving some 
of Ins recollections of Uigliland Scenerj and customs in 
prose , but this is only one inslanco of tbo inaccuracy as 
to matters of date urliicb pervades all those dcbglitful Pre- 
faces. The Lady of the Lake was not published until fi\c 
jears after the first chapters of Waverley were written ; its 
success, therefore, could have had no share in suggesting 
the original design of a Highland novel, though no doubt 
it principally influenced him to take up that design after it 
had been long suspended, and almost forgotten 

“ Having proceeded,” he saas, “as far ns I think the 
seventh chapter, I shewed mj uork to a critical friend, 
whoso opinion was unfai ourablc , and hanng then some 
poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk the loss of it by 
attempting a new sfjlo of composition I, therefore, then 
threw .aside thc.work I had commenced, ulthout cither re- 
luctance or remonstrance I ought to add, that though 
my ingenuous friend’s sentence was aftcruards reaersed, on 
.III appeal to the public, it cannot be considered ns anj im- 
putation on his good taste ; for the specimen subjected to 
his criticism did not extend bejond the departure of the 
hero for Scotland, and con«cqnently had not entered upon 
tlie part of the storj which was finallj found most intc- 
rcslmg ’• Tt is, I think, crident from a loiter of 1810, tint 
the first critic of the opening chapters of Waverlcy was 
IViUiam Hrskinc. 

His correspondence shews how largely he was everting 
himself all this while m the sen ice of authors less fortunate 
than himself James Hogg, among others, continued to 
occupy from time to time his attention , and he assisted 
regularly .and .assiduously throughout this and the succeed- 
ing jear Mr Robert Jameson, an industrious and intelligent 
antiquary, who had engaged m editing a collection of an- 
cient popular b.allads bcfoie the third volume of the 
hnnstrcisy appeared, and who at length published his verv 
curious work in 1807. Meantime, Ashcsbcl, in place of 
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being less resorted to bj 5^ „ndantly m tbe fresb attrac-^ 
cottage bad been, shared airavof tai» tbe plural number 
lions of tbe Lay, and “ booksell(asSindo,Qaiess vanety o 
were preceded and followed by an«i^^'’-ontb bad been 
tounsts, whose mam temptation from theHS^®” ^'*1^ 
the hope of seeing the Borders m companySi^^ 
Mmstrel One of this year’s guests was Mr SoutheySiiL 

first meetmg, the commencement of much kmd intercolk . 
Scott still writes of himself as “idhng away his hours ^ 
had already learned to appear as if he were doing so to 
who had no particular nght to confidence respectmg th% 
details of his privacy. ^ 

Mr Skene amved just after a great storm and flood m 
August , he saj-B m his Memoranda — “ The ford of Ashc- 
stiel was never a good one, and for some time after this 
it remamed not a httle perilous Scott was himself the first 
to attempt the passage on his favourite black horse Captain, 
who had scarcely entered the nver when be plunged beyond 
his depth, and had to swim to the other side with his burden 
It requires a good horseman to swim a deep and rapid 
stream, but he trusted to the vigour of his steady trooper, 
and m spite of lus lameness kept his seat manfully ” 

Mr Skene soon discovered a change which had recently 
been made m his friend’s distnbution of his time Pre- 
viously it had been his custom, whenever professional busi- 
ness or social engagements occupied the middle part of 
his day, to seize some hours for study after he was supposed 
to have retured to bed His physician suggested that this 


was very hkdy to aggravate his nervous headaches, the 
only malady he was subject to in the prime of his manhood , 
and, contemplating with steady eye a course not only of 
unrcmittmg but of mcreasing mdustry, he resolved to re- 
verse his plan In short he had now adopted the habits in 
which, with slender variation, he ever after persevered 
when in the countiy He rose by five o’clock, ht his own 
fire when the season required one, and shaved and dressed 
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with great dehbcration — for he was a very martmet as to all 
bnt the mere coxcombries of the toilet, not abhorring 
effeminito dandpsm itself so cordially as the slightest ap- 
proach to personal sloTcnhness, or ci on those “ bed-gown 
and shpper tricks,” as he called them, in which hterary men 
arc so apt to mdulgo Clad in Ins shooting-jacket, or 
ishatevcr dress he meant to tr^c till dinner time, he was 
seated at Ins desk by six o’clock, all Ins papers arranged 
before him in the most accurate order, and his books of 
reference marshalled around him on the floor, vrlulc at 
least one fai oimtc dog lay watching his eje, just bojond 
the hue of circumvallation Thus, by the time the family 
assembled for breakfast between mne and ten, he had done 
enough (m his own language) “ fo break the neck of die 
day's work'' After breakfast, a couple of hours more 
were given to his solitarj' tasks, and by noon ho was, as ho 
used to saj', “ his oim man ” T\nientho weather was bad, 
ho would labour iuccssantlj all the morning , but the 
general rule was to bo out and on horseback bj one o’clock 
at tlie latest, while, if anj more distant excursion had 
been proposed over night, he was ready to start on it by 
ten ; his occasional rainy dajs of unintermittcd studj form- 
ing, 03 he said, a fund in his f.nour, out of which he was 
entitled to draw for accommodation whenever the sun 
shone with special brightness 

'It was another rule, that oicty letter he received should 
bo answered that same daj . Nothing else could have en- 
abled him to keep abreast with the flood of communications 
that in the sequel put his good nature to the severest test 
— but already the demands on him m this way also were 
numerous ; and he included attention to them among the 
necessary busmess which must be dLspatched bcfoie he had 
a nght to close his wntmg-box, or as he phrased it, “to say, 
out damned spot, and be a gcntlcmnn.” In turning over 
his enormous mass of correspondence, I have almost inva- 
riably found some mdication that, when a letter had re- 
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maincd more than a day or two imanswered, it was because 
he found occasion for inquiry 

I ought not to omit, that in those days Scott was far too 
zealous a dragoon not to take a prmapal share in the 
stable duly Before begmnmghis desk-work in the morn- 
ing, he uniformly ■visited his favourite steed, and neithCT 
Captain nor lieutenant nor Brown Adam (so called after one 
of the heroes of the Minstrelsy), liked to be fed except by 
him. The latter charger was mdeed altogether intractable 
in other hands, though in his the most submissive of faithful 
allies The moment he was bridled and saddled, it was 
the custom to open the stable door as a signal that his 
master expected him, when he immediately trotted to the 
side of the leaping-on-stone, of winch Scott from his lame- 
ness found It convenient to make use, and stood there, 
silent and motionless as a rock, until he was faurly m his seat, 
after which ho displaj'ed his joy by neighing triumphantly 
through a bnUiant succession of ourvettmgs. Brown Adam 
never suffered himself to be hacked but by his master 
He broke, I beheve, one groom’s arm and another’s leg in 
the rash attempt to tamper with his digmty *■ 

Camp was at this time the constant parlour dog He was 
very handsome, very mtelhgent, and naturally very fierce, 
but gentle as a lamb among the children As for a brace 
of lighter pets, styled Douglas and Percy, he kept one 
■wmdow of his study open, whatever might be the state of 
the weather, that they might leap out and in as •the fancy 
moved them He always talked to Camp as if he under- 
stood what was said — and the animal certamly did under- 
stand not a httle of it , in particular, it seemed as if he 
perfectly comprehended on all occasions that his master 
considered him as a sensible and steady fiicnd — ^the grey- 
hounds as volatile young creatures i^hose fireaks must be 
borne with, 

** Every day,” says hfr Skene, “ we had some hours of 
coursing with the greyhounds, or nding at random over 
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the lulls, or of spearing salmon in the Tweed b} sunlight • 
•wluch last sport, moreover, we often Tcncncd at night by 
the help of torches This amusement of burning the uater^ 
as it is called, was not without some hazard , for the large 
salmon generally he ui the pools, the depths of nhich it is 
not easy to estimate ivith precision bj torchhght, — so that 
not unfrcqucntly, when the sportsman makes a determined 
thrust at a fish apparcntlj witlun reach, his 03 e has grossly* 
deceived him, and instead of the point of the weapon en- 
countering the pre},hc finds himself laimdied witli cor- 
responding Tchcmcncc heels over head into the pool, both 
spear and salmon gone, the torch thrown out bj* the con- 
cussion of the boat, and quendied in the stream, while the 
boat itself has of course receded to some distance I re- 
member the first tunc I accompanied our fnend, he went 
right over the gunwale in this manner, and had I not 
accidcntoll} been at his side, and made a successful grasp 
at the skirt of liis jacket ns he plunged oicrboard, he must 
at least haie had an awkward dive for it Such aio the 
contingencies of burning the water. The pleasures consist 
in being penetrated with cold and wet, havmg j our shins 
broken against the stones in the dark, and perhaps master- 
ing one fish out of evci^’ twentj jou take aun at ” 

In all these amusements, but particularlj in the burning , 
of the vMlcr^ Scott's most regular companion at this time was 
John Lord Somerville, who united with higher quahties an 
enthusiastic love for such sports, and consummate address 
111 them This amiable nobleman then passed his autumns 
at Alnjai, some eight or nme miles below Ashcsticl They 
interchanged visits almost every week , and Scott profited 
largely bj his Ihend’s known skill in cverj- department of 
rural economy He alwajs talked of him as his master in 
the art of planting 

The laird of Rubislaw seldom failed to spend a part of 
the autumn at Ashesliel, as long as Scott rcinamed there ; 
and dunng these visits tlicj often gave a wider scope to 
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thciT expeditions “ Indeed,” says Mr Skene, “ there are 
few scenes at all celebrated either in the history, tradi- 
tion, or romance of the Border counties, which we did not 
explore together in the course of our rambles We tra- 
versed the entire vales of the Tarrow and Ettnck, with all 
their sweet tributary glens, and never failed to find a 
hearty welcome from the farmers at whose houses we stop- 
ped, either for dmner or for the mght. He was their 
chief-magistrate, extremely popular m that official capacity, 
and nothmg could be more gratiTjang than the firank and 
hearty reception which everywhere greeted our arrival, 
however unexpected The exhilarating air of the moun- 
tains, and the healthy exercise of the day, secured our 
relishing homely fare, and we found inexhaustible enter- 
tainment m the* varied display of character which the 
affability of the Sheriff drew forth on nil occasions in 
genume breadth and punty The beauty of the scenery 
gave full employment to my pendl, with the free and fre- 
quent exercise of which he never seemed to feel impatient 
He was at all times ready and wiUmg to ahght when any 
object attracted my notice, and used to scat himself beside 
me on the brae, to con over some ballad appropnate to 
the occasion, or narrate the tradition of the glen — some- 
times, perhaps, to note a passmg idea m his pocket-book , 
but this was rare, for m general he rehed ivith confidence 
on the great storehouse of his memory 

“ One of our earhest expeditions was to visit the wild 
scenery of the mountamous tract above Moffat, mdu^g 
the cascade of the Grey Mare’s Tail, and the dark tarn 
called Loch Skene Li our ascent to the lake we got com- 
pletely bewildered m the thidk ,fog which generally enve- 
lopes the rugged features o! that londy region; and, as we 
were gropmg through the maze of bogs, the ground gave 
way, and down went horse and horsemen pell-mdl mto a 
*slough of peaty mud and black water, out of which, en- 
tangled as we were with our plaids and floundering nags, 
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it TTfls jio easy jmnttcr to get extncatccl, InJeed, unless , 
Mcliad pnidcnth left onr gnllant steeds nl n fumi'Louso 
Iwlow, and borrovred bill-ponies for flic occasion, ibo 
result might h'l^o been wor«:e than laughable As it •nne, 
■p-ft roee hke the spirits of the bog, co^^rcd cap-a-pic with 
shme, to free themselves from which, onr wily ponies took 
to rolling about on the heather, and wo Ind nothing for it 
but following their example At length, as no approached 
the gloomj loch, a huge eagle heaaed himself Axira the 
margin and rofo right oacr ik, scrciminglns ecorn of the 
intruder! ; and altogether it nonld be impos'iblo to picture 
anjihing more dcsolntclj savage (Inn the scene which 
opened, as if rabed by enchantment on pHrpo<>e to gratifj 
the poet’s c)c; thick folds of fog rolling incessantly over 
the fire of the iiikv v\atcr«, but rent .'isiuidrr now in one 
direction, and ibcn in anotlier — <0 a«: (0 afTord us a glimpse 
of some projecting rock or naked point of land, or island 
bearing a few *er iggj* rtnmps of pmc — and then closing 
agam in um\cr''d darkness upon the cbccrless w.islc 
2ilucli of the fccncrv of Old lirorlnlitv a as drawn from that 
daj’s ndo. It was also in tlic coufto of tbis excursion 
tint wo encountered lint amusing personage introduced 
mto Guy Mnnncring as *Tod Gabbie’ IIo n.is one of 
those itinerants who gain a Fnb«7Stonco among tlio moor- 
land finncw 1^* relieving them of foxes, polecats, and the 
like depredators — half-vriltcd, stuttering, and most 
original creature. 

“ Having explored nil the wonders of ^rofliitdnlc, we 
turned ourselves towards BlocXlmf^c Tower, to vasit Scott's 
worthy acquaintances the Laidlaws, and reached it after a 
long and intricate nde, havang been again led off our 
course bj the grej hounds, who had been seduced by a 
strange dog that joined company to engage in full pursuit 
upon the tract of what wo presumed to bo either a fox or 
a roe-deer. Hie chase w as protracted and perplexing, from 

* M 
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the mist tliat skirted tbe lull tops, but at length ire 
reaehed the scene of slaughter, and were mucdi distressed 
to find that a stately old he-goat had been the^victim He 
seemed to have fought a stout battle for his life, but now 
lay mangled m the midst of his pantmg enemies, who be* 
trayed, on our approach, strong consciousness of ddm- 
quency and apprehension of the lash, which was adminis- 
tered accordmgly to soothe the manes of the luddesS 
Capricorn — though, after all, the dogs were not so much 
to blame in mistaking his game ftavour, smee the fogs 
must have kept him out of -new till the last moment Our 
-visit to Blackhouse was highly mterestmg , the excellent 
old tenant hemg still in life, and the whole family group 
prcseuting a perfect picture of mnocent and simple happi- 
ness, while the animated, mteihgent, and original conver- 
sation of our fiiend "William was qmte chanmng 

“ Sur Adam Fergusson and the Ettnek Shepherd were 
of the party that explored Loch Skene and hunted the un- 
fortunate hc-goat 

“ I need not tell you that Samt Mary’s Lodi, and the 
Lodi of the Lowes, were among the most favourite scenes' 
of our cxcursious, as lus fondness for them continued to 
his last da} s, and we have both visited them many times 
together in his company I may say the same of the 
Teviot and the Adi, Borthwick water, and the londy 
towers of Buccleuch and Harden, Mmto, Boxburgh, Gd- 
nockie, &c I thmk it was either in 1805 or 1806 that 
I first explored the Borthwick with him, nhen on our way 
to pass a wedt at Langholm -with Lord and Lady Dal- 
keith, upon which occasion the otter-hunt, so well de- 
scribed m Guy Mannermg, was got up by our noble host , 
and I can neier forget the dehght ivith which Scott ob- 
served the enthusiasm of the high-^inted yeomen, who 
had assembled m multitudes to partake the qiort of their 
dear jonng chief, well^ mounted, and dashmg about from 
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rock to rock with a reckless .ardour which iec.alled tljc 
alacrity of their forefathers in following the Bucdcuchs of 
former days through adAcntures of a more serious order. 

“■Whatever the hanks of tho Tweed, from its source to 
Its termination, presented of interest, we fiequentlj visited j 
and I do vcnly believe there is not a single ford in the 
whole course of that river which we have not traversed 
together. lie had an amaang fondness for fords, and was 
not a httic advcntiurous in plungmg through, whatever 
nught he the state of the flood, and this even though there 
happened to be a bridge in view. If it seemed possible to 
scramble through, he scorned to go ten jards about, and 
in fact preferred the ford , and it is to he rcnmrkcd, that 
most of tlic heroes of his talcs seem to have been endued 
with similar propensities — even the TITiitc Ladj of Avcucl 
debghts in the ford He sometimes even attempted them 
on foot, though lus lameness intcrfcicd considciwbly with 
his progress .among the shppcry stones. Upon one 
occasion of this sort I was ascislmg him through tlie Et- 
trick, and we had both got upon tlie same tottenng stone 
in the middle of the stream, when some stoiy' about a Iclpie 
occurring to him, he must needs stop and tell it with all his 
usual viv.iatj — and then laughing heartily at his own joke, 
he shppcd lus foot, or the stone shuflled beneath him, and 
down he vrent headlong into the pool, pulhng me after 
him. ‘We escaped, how ever, with no w orsc than a thorough 
drenching and the loss of his stick, which floated down the 
river, and he was as ready as ever for a similar exploit 
before his clothes were half dned upon lus back ” 

About this time Mr and Mrs Scott made a short excur- 
sion to the Lakes of Cumberland and "Westmoreland, and 
nsitcd some of their finest scenciy-, in company with Mr 
Wordsworth I have found no written narrative of this 
httic tour, but I have often hc.ard Scott speak with en- 
thnsiastic dehght of the reception he met with in the hum- 
ble cottage which lus brother poet then inhabited on the 
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banks of Grasmere , and at least one of the days they 
spent together was destined to fiirnisb a theme for the verse 
of each, namely, that which they gave to the ascent nf 
Helvellyn, where, in the course of the precedmg spring, a 
young gentleman having lost his way and perished by 
fallmg over a preapice, his remains were discovered, three 
months afterwards, still watched by “ a faithful terrier- 
bitch, his constant attendant durmg frequent rambles 
among the wilds " ^ This day they were accompanied by 
an illustrious philosopher, who was also a true poet — and 
might have been one of the greatest of poets had he chosen , 
and I have heard Mr Wordsworth say, that it would be 
difficult to express the feelmgs with which he, who so often 
had climbed nelvell^m alone, found himself standmg on its 
summit with two such men as Scott and Davy. 

After leavmg Mr Wordsworth, Scott corned his wife to 
spend a few days at Gilsland, among the scenes where they 
had first met , and his reception by the company at the 
wells was such as to make him look back with somethmg 
of regret, as well as of satisfaction, to the change that had 
occurred m his cncumstances smce 1797 They were, 
however, enjo^ung themselves much there, when he received 
intelhgence which induced him to behove that a Ikench 
force was about to land m Scotland — the alarm mdeed 
had spread for and wide , and a mighly gathcnng of vo- 
lunteers, horse and foot, from the Lothians and the Border 
country, took place m consequence at Dalkeith He was 
not slow to obey the summons He had luckdy chosen to 
accompany on horseback the carnage m which Mrs Scott 
travelled His good steed earned him to the spot of ren- 
dezvous, full a hundred miles from Gilsland, within twenty- 
four hours , and on rcachmg it, though no doubt to his 
disappomtment the alarm had already blown over, he was 
dchghted with the general enthusiasm that had thus been 

^ See Poetical TTbrLs, edit 1841, p 629 ; and compare Words- 
worth — 8vo edit \o1 ui p 96 
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put to the test — and, above all, bj the rapiditj wtb uhicb 
the }comcn of Ettrick forest had poured dovrn from tbcir 
glens, under the giudancc of bis good friend and neigh- 
bour, 3 Mt Pnngle of Torwoodlce Tlicsc fine fellows were 
quartered along with the Edinburgh troop when he reached 
Dalkeith and Mussdburgh , and after some sham battling, 
and a few evenings of high jollify had crowned the need- 
less muster of the beacon-fires, he immediately turned his 
horse agam tow.nrds the south, .ind rejoined Mrs Scott at 
Carlisle ^ 

By the waj , it was during Ins fiery ride from Gilsland to 
Dalkeith, on the occasion aboic mentioned, that he com- 
posed his Bard’s Incantation — 

" The forest of Glcnmoro is drear, 

It is all of black pino and tbo dark oak-tree,” &c.— 
and the verses bear the full stamp of the feelmgs of the 
moment 

Mc.antimc, the aflhir of the Clerkship, opened nine or 
ten months before, had not been neglected by the friends 
on whose counsel and assistance Scott had relied. 'Whe- 
ther Mr Pitt’s hint to ^Ir "William Diindas, that he would 
wilhnglj find an opporlumtj to promote the interests of 
the author of the Laj, or some conversation between 
the Duke of Bucclcuch and Lord Melville, first encou- 
raged him to this durcction of his news, I am not able 
to state distinctly ; but I believe that the desire to sec 
hiE fortunes pkiccd on some more substantial basis, vros 
, at this time partaken pretty equally by the three persons 
who had the pnncipal miluence in the distribution of 
the crown patronage in Scotland , and ns his object was 
rather to secure a future than an immcdi.atc increase of 
official mcomc, it was comparatively Censy to make such an 
arrangement as would satisfy' his ambition George Home 
of 'Wedderburn, an old fnciid of lus family', had now held 
a Clerkship for upwards of thirty years. In those days 

* See Note, "Alarm of Invosion,” Antiquary', vol u p 338. 
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there was no system of retinng pensions for the worn-out 
functaonary of this class, and the usual method was, either 
that he should resign in favour of a successor who advanced 
a sum of money according to the circumstances of his age 
and health, or for a coadjutor to be associated with him in 
his patent, who undertook the duty on condition of a divi- 
sion of salary Scott offered to reheve Mr Home of all 
the labours of his office, and to allow him, nevertheless, to 
retain its emoluments enture , and the aged derk of course 
joined his exertions to procure a conjoint-patent on these 
very advantageous terms About the close of 1805, a new 
patent was drawn out accordingly , but, by a dencal m- 
advertency, it was drawn out soldy in Scott’s favour, no 
mention of hlr Home being inserted m the mstnunent 
Although, therefore, the sign-manual had been affixed, and 
there remomed nothmg but to pay the fees and take out 
the commission, Scott, on discovcnng tins error, could not 
proceed m the business , smee, in the event of his dymg 
before Mr Home, that gentleman would have lost the 
vested mterest which he had stipulated to retam A 
pending charge of pecuniary corruption bad compelled Lord 
Mdville to retire from office some time before Mr Fitt’s 
death (January 23, 1806) , and the cloud of popular ob- 
loquy under which he now laboured, rendered it impossible 
that Scott should expect assistance from the quarter to 
which, under any other circumstances, he would naturally 
have turned for extrication from this difficulty. He there- 
fore, os soon os the Fox and Grenvillo cabinet had been 
nominated, proceeded to London, to make m his own per- 
son such representations as might be necessary to secure 
Ihe issumg of the patent in the nght shape 

It seems wonderful that ho should ever have doubted 
for a smglc moment of the result , since^ had the new 
Cabinet been purely Whig, and had he been the most 
violent and obnoxious of Tory partisans, neither of which , 
was the case, the arrangement had been not only virtualh, 
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but, TOtb tbe exception of an evident ollicinl blunder, foi- 
mally completed , and no Sccretarj* of State, as I must 
tlunk, could have refused to rectifj tbe paltry mistake in 
question, without a dcrebction of evciy principle of honour 
At this period, bowcier, Scott had bj no means measured 
either the character, the feelings, or the arrangements of 
great pubhc functionaries, b) the standard uith 1110011 ob- 
scnation and experience subsequently furnished him He 
bad breathed hitherto, as far as political questions of all 
sorts were concerned, the hot atmosphere of a i cry narrow 
scene — and seems (from his letters) to hai e pictured to hiiii- 
solf Whitehall and Downing Street as only a indcr stage 
for the exhibition of the bitter and fanatical prejudices that 
tormented the petty circles of the rarhaincnt Douse at 
Edinburgh , the true bearing and scope of which no man 
in after ^ays more thoroughly understood, or more sincerely 
pitied The seals of the Dome Oflice had been placed in 
the hands of n nobleman of the highest character — ^inorc* 
01 or, an ardent lover of literature ; — ^u'hilc the chief of the 
new j^Iinistry i\as one of the most generous ns well ns 
tasteful of mankind , and there occuiTcd no hesitation what- 
ever on their parts In communicating his success to the 
Earl of Dalkeith, iihose unrm personal landncss, inthoiit 
doubt, had ftrst animated in his favour both the Duke of 
Bucclcuch and Lord Melville, he says (London, February 
1 1 ) — “ Lord Spencer, upon the nature of the transaction 
being explained in an audience with uhich be favoured me, 
was pleased to du*cct the commission to be issued, ns an net 
of justice, regrettmg, he said, it had not been from the be- 
ginning his own deed. This ivas doing the thing hand- 
somely, and like an English nobleman. I have been very 
much feted and caressed here, almost indeed to suffocation, 
but haic been made amends by meeting some old friends 
. . . After all, a httle htcrary' reputation is of some use 
here 1 suppose Solomon, when ho compared a good name 
to a pot of ointment, meant that it oiled the hmges of the 
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jiall-dooTS into -wkcli the possessors of that inestimable 
treasure "wished to penetrate "What a good name "was in 
Jerasslemy a Tcnou^n name seems to be m London If you 
are celebrated for -wnting Terses or for shcmg cucumbers, 
for bemg two feet taller or two feet less than any other 
biped, for actmg plays when you should be whipped at 
school, or for attending schools and mstitubons when you 
should be prcparmg for your grave, — ^your notoriety be- 
comes a talisman — an ‘ Open Sesame’ before which every- 
thmg gives way — till you are voted a bore, and discarded 
for a new playtbmg As this is a consummation of noto- 
riety which I am by no means ambitious of experiencing, I 
^ hope 1 shall be very soon able to shape my course north- 
ward, to enjoy my good fortune at my leisure and snap 
my fingers at the Bar and all its works ... I 
dine to-day at HoUand-housS , I refused to go before, lest 
it should be thought I was sohcitmg mterest in that quar- 
ter, as I abhor even the shadow of changing or tummg 
with the ^tido ” He sajn elsewhere, — “ I never saw Mr 
Fox on this or any other occasion, and never made any 
application to him, conccivmg, that m doing so, I might 
have been supposed to express pohtical opimons different 
fi:om those which I had always professed In his private 
capacity, there is no man to whom I would have been 
more proud to owe an obligation — ^had I been so dis- 
tinguished ” ^ 

Among other emment men with whom he on this occa- 
sion first made acquamtance, were Elhs’s bosom finends, 
Frere and Connmg, "with the latter of whom his mter- 
course became afterwards close and confidential It was 
now also that he first saw Joanna Bailhe, of whose Plaj's 
on the Passions he had been, from their first appearance, 
an enthusiastic admirer The late Mr Sothebj, the trans- 
lator of Oberon, &c &c , was the ihend who introduced 
him to the poetess of Hampstead Bemg asked m 1886 
^ IntrodncUon to Maimion, 1830 
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what impression he made upon her at tins interview — “ I 
was .at lirst,” she answered, “ a little disappointed, for I 
was fresh Irom the Lay, and had pictured to myself an 
ideal elegance and refinement of feature ; but I said to 
mj-sclf, If I had been in a crowd, and at a loss what to do, 
1 should have fixed upon that fiico among a thousand, ns 
the sure index of the benevolence and the shrewdness that 
would and could help mo in my strait. "We had not talked 
long, however, before I saw in the expressive play of his 
countenance far more even of elegance and refinement than 
I had missed in its mere lines ” The aequaintancc thus 
begun, soon ripened into a most nficctionnte intimac} ; 
and thenceforth Mrs Joanna and her distinguished brother. 
Dr Matthew Baillic, were among the Iriends to whose society 
Scott looked fonrard inth the greatest pleasure when .about 
to visit the metropolis I ought to have mentioned before 
that he had known Mr Sotheby at a very early penod of 
life, — that amiable and excellent man having been stationed 
for some tunc at Edinburgh while semng his Majesty as a 
captain of dragoons. Scott ever retained for him a smccre 
regard ; ho w.ns always, when in London, a frequent guest at 
his hospitable board, and owed to him the personal nequamt- 
ance of not a few of Uieir most emment contemporaries 
Carohne, Princess of Wales, was in those day s considered 
among the Tones, whoso politics her husband had uni- 
formly opposed, as the victim of immcntcd misfortune, cast 
aside, from the mere wantonness of enpnee, by a gay* and 
dissolute voluptuary , while the Prince’s Whig .nssociatcs 
had espoused his quarrel, and were alicady, as the event 
shewed, prepared to act, pubhcly as well as privately, as if 
they believed her to bo among the most abandoned of her 
sev I know not by’ whom Scott was first introduced to 
her little Court at Blackhcatb , but I think it was proba- 
bly through Mrs Hayman, a lady of her bedchamber, 
several of whose notes and letters occur about this time 
in the collection of his correspondence. The careless 
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leMty of tbe Princess’s manner was observed bj him, I 
have beard him say, with much regret, as hkely to bring 
the punty of heart and mmd, for which he gave her credit, 
into suspicion For example, when, m the course of the 
evenmg, she conducted him by himself to admire some 
flowers m a conservatory, and, the place being rather dark, 
his lameness occasioned him to hesitate for a moment m fol- 
lowmg her down some steps which she had taken at a skip, 
she turned round, and said, with mock mdignation, “ Ah U 
false and famt-hearted troubadour 1 you will not trust your- 
self with me for fear of your neck 

I find irom one of hlrs Haj’man’s letters, that on being 
asked, at Montague House, to recite some verses of his 
own, he rephed that he had none unpublished which he 
thought worthy of her Royal Highness’s attention, but in- 
troduced a short account of the Ettnck Shepherd, and re- 
peated one of the ballads of the Mountain Bard, for which 
be was then endeavouring to procure subsenbers The 
Pnnccss appears to have been mterested by the story, and 
she aflccted, at all events, to be pleased with the Imes , she 
desired that her name might be placed on the Shepherd’s 
list, and thus he had at least one gleam of royal patronage 

I shall not dwell at present upon Scott’s method of con- 
duct m the circumstances of an eminently popular author 
beleaguered by the importunities of fashionable admirers 
his bearing when first exposed to such influences was ex- 
actly what it was to the end, and I shall have occasion m 
the sequel to produce the evidence of more than one deli- 
berate observer 

His nommation as Clerk of Session appeared m the 
Gazette (March 8, 1806) which announced the instalment 
of the Hon Henry Erskme and John Clerk of Eldm as 
Lord Advocate and Sohcitor-General for Scotland The 
promotion at such a moment, of a distmguished Tory, 
might well excite the wonder of the Porhament House, 
and even when the circumstances were cxplamed, the 
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infenor local adherents of the triumphant cause were far 
&om conridering the conduct of them superiors in this 
matter with feehngs of satisfaction The indication of such 
humours was deeply resented hyhis haughty spint ; and he 
in his turn shewed his irritation in a manner well calculated 
to extend to higher quarters the spleen irith which his 
advancement had. been regarded by persons unworthy 
of his attention It short, it was almost immediately 
after a Whig Ministiy had gazetted his appomtment to 
an office which had for twelve months formed a princi- 
pal object of his ambition, that, rebelhng agamst the 
implied suspicion of his havmg accepted somethmg like a 
personal obhgation at the hands of adverse pohticmns, he 
for the first time put himself forward as a decided Tory 
partisan. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among the first 
measures of the new Government , and personal affection 
and gratitude graced as well as heightened the zeal with 
which Scott watched the issue of this, m his eyes, vmdic- 
tive procecdmg, but, though the ex-minister's ultimate 
acquittal was, as to all the charges involvmg his personal 
honour, complete, it must now be allowed that the investi- 
gation brought out many circumstances by no means cre- 
ditable to his discretion , and the rejoicings of his fiiends 
ought not, therefore, to have been scornfully jubilant 
Such they were, however — ^at least m Edinburgh, and 
Scott took his share in them by mditmg a song, which was 
sung by James Ballanfyne, and received with clamorous 
applauses, at a pubhc dinner given m honour of the event 
on the 27th of June 1806 ^ 

^ The reader may turn to this song in the later Editions of 
Scott’s Poetical Works Mr TV. Savage Landor, a man of great 
leammgand great abilities, has in a recent collective edition ofhis 
writings reproduced many unchantable judgments on distmguished 
contemporaries, which the reflection of advanced life might have 
been ejected to cancel Sir TValter Scott has his full shore in 
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But enougli of tius Scott’s Tory fedmgs certiunly 
appear to have been kept m a very excited state dunng the 
vrhole of that short reign of the Whigs. He then, for the 
first tune, mingled keenly in the details of county pohtics, — 
canvassed electors — harangued meetmgs , and, in a vrord, 
made hunself conspicuous as a leading instrument of his 
party — ^more especially as an mdefatigable local manager, 
vrherever the parhamentary mterest of the Buccleuch 
family iras m penl But he was, in truth, earnest and 
senous m bis bdief that the nevr rulers of the country 
were disposed to abolish many of its most valuable mstitu- 
lions , and he regarded mth special jealou^ certain 
schemes of innovation with respect to the courts of law 
and the administration of justice, wbidi were set on foot 

these, but be suffers in good company 1 must, however, notice 
the distmct assertion (vol i p 339), that Scott "composed and 
sung a tnumphal song on the death of a minister whom, in his 
lifetime, he had flattered, and who was just m his coffin when the 
minstrel sang the fox ts run to earth Constable of Edinburgh 
heard him, and related the fact to Curran, who expressed his in- 
credulity inth great vehemence, and his abhorrence was greater 
than his incredulity ” The only possible foundation on which this 
story can have been built is the occurrence m one stanza of the 
song mentioned m my text of the words, Tally-ho to the fox That 
song was written and sung m June 1806 Mr Fox was then 
minister, and died in September 1806 The hnes which Mr 
Landor speaks of as “ flattenng Fox during his lifetime,” ore very 
celebrated hnes they appeared m the epistle prefixed to the first 
canto of Marmion, which was published in February 1808, and 
their subject is the juxtaposition of the tombs of Pitt and Fox in 
Westmmster Abbey Everybody who knew Scott knows that he 
never sang a song in his life , and if that had not been notonons, 
who but Mr Landor could have heard without “ inoreduhty,’' 
that he sang a tnumphal song on the death of Fox in the presence 
of the publisher of Marmion and propnotor of the Edinburgh Ee- 
view ? I may add, though it is needless, that Constable’s son-m- 
law and partner, Mr Cadefl, “ never heard of such a song os that 
desenbed by &tr Landor ” 
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by the Croivn officers for'ScotlaTid At a debate of the 
Faculty of Advocates on some of these propositions, he 
made a speech much longer than any he had ever before 
delivered m that assembly , and several who heard it have 
assured me, that it had a flow and energy of eloquence for 
which those who knew him best had been quite unprepared 
When the meetmg broke up, he walked across the Mound, 
on his way to Castle Street, between hlr Jeffirey and 
another of his reformmg fliends, who comphmented him 
on the rhetoncal powers he had been displaymg, and 
would wilhngly have treated the subject-matter* of the 
discussion playfully But his feehngs had been moved to 
an extent far beyond their apprehension he exclaimed, 
“JsTo, no — ’tis no laughmg matter, little byhttle, what- 
ever your wishes may be, you will destroy and undermme, 
until nothingof what makesScotland Scotland shall remam ’’ 
And so sajmg, he turned round to conceal his agitation — ^but 
not before Mr Jefifrey saw tears gushmg down his cheek — 
resting his head until he recovered himself on the wall of 
the Mound Seldom, if ever, m his more advanced age, 
did any feehngs obtain such mastery. 

Before any of these scenes occurred he had entered upon 
his duties as Clerk of Session , and as he continued to dis- 
charge them with exemplaiy regularity, and to the entire 
satisfaction both of the Judges and the Bar, during the 
long period of twenty-five years, I think it proper to tell 
precisely m what they consisted 

The Court of Session sat, in his time, from the 12th of 
May to the 12th of July, and again from the 12th of Novem- 
ber, with a short interval at Christmas, to the 12th of March. 
The Judges of the Inner Court took their places on the 
Bench, every mommg not later than ten o’clock, and re- 
mamed accordmg to the amount of busmess ready for de- 
spatch, but seldom for less than four or more than six hours 
daily , dunng which space the Principal Clerks continued 
seated at a table below the Bench, to watch the progress of 
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tbe smts, and record the decisions — ^ihe coses of all dasses 
being equally apportioned among them number. The 
Court of Session, however, does not sit on Monday, 
that day bemg reserved for the cnmmal busmess of the 
High Court of Justiciary, and there is also another 
bla^ day every other we^ — ^the Tetnd Wednesday, as it 
IS called, when the Judges are assembled for the heonng 
of tithe questions, which belong to a separate jurisdiction, 
of comparatively modem creation, and havmg its oivn sepa- 
rate establishment of ofBcers. On the whole, then, Scott s 
attendance m Court may be taken to have amounted, on 
the average, to from four to six hours daily durmg rather 
less than six months out of the twelve 

Not a httlc of the Clerk’s business m Court is merely 
formal, and mdeed mcchamcol, but there are few days 
in which he is not called upon for the exertion of his 
higher faculties, m reduemg the decisions of the Bench, 
orallj pronounced, to technical shape , which, m a new, 
complex, or difficult case, cannot be satisfactorily done 
ivithout close attention to all the previous proceedmgs 
and wntten documents, an accurate undeistandmg of 
the prmciplcs or precedents on which it has been deter- 
mmed, and a thorough command of the whole vocabu- 
lary of legal forms DuU or indolent men, promoted 
through the mere wantonness of pohtical patronage, might, 
no doubt, contrive to devolve the harder part of their duty 
upon humbler assistants but m general, the office had 
been held by gentlemen of high character and attain- 
ments , and more than one among Scott’s own colleagues 
enjoyed the reputation of legal science that would have 
done honour to the Bench Such men, of course, prided 
themselves on domg wdl whatever it was their proper 
function to do , and it was by their example, not that of 
the drones who condescended to lean upon unseen nnd 
irresponsible inferiors, that Scott uniformly modelled his 
own conduct as a Clerk of Session To do this, required. 
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of necessity, constant study of law-papers and authonties at 
Home There was also a great deal of really base drnd- 
geiy, such as the authenbcatmg of registered deeds by 
signature, which he had to go through out of Court , be 
had, too, a Shrievalty, though not a heavy one, all the 
while upon his hands , — and, qn the whole, it forms one 
of the most remarkable features in his histoiy, that, through- 
out the most active penod of his htcrary career, he must 
have devoted a large proportion of his hours, during half 
at least of eveiy year, to the consmentious dischaige of 
professional duties. 

Henceforth, then, when in Edmburgh, his hterary work 
was performed chiefly before breakfast , with the assistance 
of such evemng hours as he could contrive to rescue from 
the consideration of Court papers, and from those social 
engagements in whieh, year after year, as his celebnty ad- 
vanced, he was of necessity more and more largely involved , 
and of those entire days dunng which the Court of Session 
did not sit — days which, by most of those holdmg the same 
official station, were given to relaxation and amusement 
So long as he contmued quarter-master of the Volunteer 
Cavaliy, of course he had, even while m Edmburgh, some 
occasional horse exercise , but, in general, his town life 
henceforth was in that respect as mactive as his countiy 
life ever was the reverse. He scorned for a long while to 
attach any consequence to this complete alternation of 
habits, but we shall And him confessing m the sequel 
that it proved highly injurious to bis bodily health 

I may here observe, that the duties of his clerkship 
brought him mto dose daily connexion with a set of 
gentlemen, most of whom were soon regarded by him with 
the most cordial afiection and confidence One of his new 
colleagues was David Hume (the nephew of the histo- 
rian) whose lectures on the Law of Scotland are charac- 
terised with just eulogy in the Ashestiel Memoir, and who 
subsequently became a Baron of the Exchequer , a man as 
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Tirtuons and amiable, as conspicuous for masculine vigour 
of mtellect and variety of knowledge. Another was Hec- 
tor Macdonald Buchanan of Dnimmakiln, a irank-hcarted 
and generous gentleman, not the less acceptable to Scott 
for the Highland prejudices which he mhented with the 
high blood of Clanranald , at whose beautiful seat of 
Boss Fnory, on the shores of Lochlomond, he was hence- 
forth almost annually a visitor — a circumstance which 
has left many traces m the Waverley Novels A third 
(though I beheve of later appomtment), with whom his 
ntimacy was not less strict, was the late excellent Sir Bo- 
bert Dundas, of Beechwood, Bart , and the fourth, was 
the friend of his boyhood, one of the dearest he ever had, 
Cohn Mackenzie of Fortmore With these gentlemen’s 
famihcs, he and his hved in such constant famihanty of 
kmdness, that the children all called their fathers’ col- 
leagues uncles, and the mothers of their httle friends, aunfsj 
and m truth, the estabhshment was a brotherhood. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Marmion— Edition of Diyden, &o — Morritt -Domestic life — 
Qnairel mth Constalila & Co — John Ballantjne started as a 
Publisher — ^The Quarterly Eevieir begun 1806-1809 

Dobing the whole of 1806 and 1807 Drj’-den continued 
to occupy the greater share of Scott’s hterary hours , but 
in the course of the former year he found tune, and (not- 
withstanding a few pohtical bickerings) inchnation to draw 
up three papers for the Edinburgh Eeview , one bemg that 
exquisite piece of humour, the article on the hlisenes of 
Human Life, to which Mr Jeffrey added some, if not all, 
of the Reviewer^ Groans He also edited, with Preface 
and Notes, “ Ongmal Memoirs wntten durmg the Great 
Cml Wars , bang the Life of Sur Hemy Slingsby, and 
Memoirs of Captam Hodgson,” &c This volume was put 
forth m October 1806 by Constable , and in November he 
began Marmioriy — the first of his own Poems m which that 
cnterpnsing firm had a primary part 

He was at this time in communication with several 
booksellers, each of whom would wilhngly have engrossed 
his labour, but fi:om the moment that his undcrtakmgs 
began to be senous, he seems to have acted on the 
maxim, that no author should ever let any one house 
fancy that they had obtained a nght of monopoly over 
his works — or, as he expressed it, in the language of the 
Scottish feudalists, “ that they had completdy thirled him 
to their mill " Of the conduct of Messrs Longman, he 
has attested that it was Jiberal beyond his expectation , 
but, nevertheless, a negotiation which they new opened 
proved fruitless Constable offered a thousand gtuncas 
for the poem veiy shortly after it was begun, and ivith- 

N 
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6 ut having seen one hue of it. It is hinted in the Intro- 
dactioc. of 1830, that private circumstances rendered it 
desirable for Scott to obtain the immediate command of 
such a sum , the pnee was actually paid long before the 
book was published , and it smts very well with Constable’s 
character to suppose that his readmess to advance the 
money may have outstripped the calculations of more esta- 
blished dealers, and thus cast the balance m his favour 
He was not, however, so unwise as to keep the whole 
adventure to himself His bargain being concluded, be 
tendered one-fourth of the copyright to Miller of Albemarle 
Street, and another to John Murray, then of Fleet Street , 
and the latter at once rephed, “ We both view it as honour- 
able, profitable, and glonous to be concerned in the pub- 
lication of a new poem by Walter Scott ” The news that 
a thousand gumeas had been paid for an unseen and unfi- 
nished MS, seemed in those days portentous , and it must 
bo allowed that the man who received such a sum for a 
performauce in embryo, had made a great step-in the 
hazards as well as m the honours of authorship The pri- 
vate curcumstances which he alludes to os havmg precipi- 
tated Ills re-appearance as a poet were connected with his 
brother Thomas’s final withdrawal from his practice as a 
Wnter to the Signet , but it is extremely improbable that, 
in the absence of any sudi occurrence, a young, energetic, 
and ambitious man would have long resisted the stimulus 
of such success as had attended the Last Mmstrel 

“ I had formed," he sap, “the prudent resolution to be- 
stow a httle more labour than I had yet done, and to be in no 
hurry again to announce myself as a candidate for hterary 
fame Accordmgly, particular passages of a poem which 
was finally called Marvaon yrec& laboured with a good deal 
of care by one by whom much care was seldom bestowed 
Whether the work was worth the labour or not, I am no 
competent judge 5 but I may be permitted to say, that the 
period of its composition was a veiy happy one in my life , 
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so much so, that I remember •with pleasure at this moment 
(1830) some of the Spots in -which particulai passages i\ere 
composed ” The first four of the Introductorj Epistles are 
dated Ashestiel, .uid they point out very distinctly some of 
these spots. There is a knoll •with some tall old ashes on 
the adjommg farm of the Peel, where he was very fond of 
sitting by himself, and it still bears the name of the Shenff^s 
Knoioe Another favoiuito seat iins beneath nbnge oak 
liard by the river, at the extremity of the liaugli of Ashestiel 
It iras here that while meditating his icrscs he used 
“ To naste tlio sohtary day 
In plnclnng from yon fen tho reed, 
iVnd watcli It fioating down tho Tweed ” 

He frequently wandeied far from home, howeicr, attended 
only by his dog, and would return late m the evening, 
having let hour after hour slip away among the soft and 
mclanclioly wildeniesses where Yarrow creeps from her 
fountams The lines, 

“ Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 

By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake,” &c 

paint a scene not less impressive than what Byaon found 
amidst tho gigantic pmes of the forest of Bavenna , and 
how completely docs he set himself before us m the moment 
of lus gentler and more solemn inspiration, by the closing 
couplet, — 

“ Your horse’s hoof>tread sounds too rude, 

So stilly IS the solitude ” 

But when the theme was of a more stinmg onler, ho en- 
joyed pursmng it over brake and fell at the full speed of 
his Lieutenant I well remember bis saymg, as I rode inth 
bim across the hills from Ashestiel to Newark one day in 
his dechmng years — “ Oh, man, I had many a grand gallop 
among these braes when I was thinkmg of Marmion, but 
a trottmg canny pony must serve mo now.” 

Mr Skene, however, informs me that many' of the more 
energetic descnptions, and particularly that of the battle of 
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Floddon, Trcre struck out vrkilc he was m quarters again 
■»vith his cavalry, m the autumn of 1807. “ In the inter- 
vals of dnlhng," he says, “ Scott used to debght in walking 
his powerful black steed up and down by himself upon tlie 
Portobello sands, withm the bcatmg of the surge , and now 
and then you would see him plunge m his spurs, and go 
off as if at the charge, with the spray dashing about him 
jVs we rode back to Musselburgh, he often came and placed 
liunsclf beside me, to repeat the verses that he had been 
composing duiing these pauses of our exercise ” 

He seems to have commumcated fragments of the poem 
very freely during the whole of its progress As early as 
the 22d February 1807, 1 find Mrs Hayman acknowlcdgmg, 
in the name of the Frmcess of Wales, the receipt of a copy 
of the Introduction to Canto HI , m which occurs the tn- 
biite to her heroic father, mortally wounded the year before 
at Jena — a tribute so grateful to her feehngs, that she sent 
the poet an elegant silver vase os a memorial of her thank- 
fulness And about the same time, the Marchioness of 
Abercom expresses the debght with which both she and 
her lord had read the generous verses on Pitt and Fox 
But his connexion with this family was no new one ; for his 
father, and afterwards his brother, had been the auditors of 
their Scotch rental 

In March, bis researches concemmg Dryden earned him 
again to the south For several weeks he gave his day 
pretty regularly to the pamphlets and MSS of the Bntisb 
Museum, and the cvenmg to the bnlhant societies that now 
courted him whenever ho came within their sphere “ As 
I had,” he wntes to his brother-m-law m India, “ contrary 
to many who avowed the same opmions m sunshme, held 
fast my integnty durmg the Foxites’ interval of power, I 
found my self of course very wdl with the new administra- 
tion ” But he uniformly reserved his Saturday and Sun- 
day cither for Mr Elbs at Sunmnghill, or Lord and Lady 
Abercorn at Stonmore , and the press copy of Cantos I 
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nndH of Marmion attests that most of it readied Ballan- 
tync m sheets franked by the Marqms, or his son-in-laiv 
Lord Aberdeen. Before he turned homeward, he made a 
short -visit to his friend Wilham Bose in Hampshire, and 
enjoyed in his company vlirions long rides in the New 
Forest, a day m the dock-jard of Poitsmouth, and two or 
three more in the Isle of Wight Several sheets of Canto 

TTT are also under covers franked from Gundimore In 
the first week of May -wc find him at Lichfield, having di- 
verged from the great road to Scotland for the purpose 
of visiting hbss Seward. Her account of her coxxcqion- 
dent, whom tall now she had never seen, was addressed to 
hfir Cary, the translator of Dante. “ This proudest boast 
of the Caledoman muse is taU,” she sajs, “ and rather ro- 
bust than slender, but lame m the same mimner as Mr 
Hajley, and in a greater measure Neither the contour of 
his face nor yet his features are elegant , his complexion 
healthy, and somewhat fair, without bloom We find the 
singolarity ofbro-wn hair and eye-lashes, with flaxen eye- 
brows , and a countenance open, mgenuous, and benevo- 
lent When senously conversmg or earnestly attentive, 
though his ey es are rather of a hghtish grey, deep thought is 
on their hds , he contracts his brow, and the rays of genius 
gleam aslant from the orbs beneath them An upper hp too 
long prevents his mouth from being decidedly handsome ; 
but the sweetest emanations of temper and heart play about 
It when he talks cheerfully or smiles — and in company he is 
much oftener gay than contemplative — ^his conversation an 
ovexflowmg foimtam of bnlhant wit, apposite allusion, and 
playful archness — ^while on senous themes it is nervous and 
eloquent ; the accent decidedly Scotch, yet by no means 
broad Not less astonishing than was Johnson’s memory 
IS that of Mr Scott , like Johnson, also, his recitation is 
too monotonous and violent to do justice cither to his own 
wntmgs or those of others ” Miss Sewaid adds, that she 
showed him the passage in Cary’s Dante where Michael 
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Scott occurs, and that though he admired the spirit and 
pTtill of the version, he confessed his inability to find plea- 
sure in the Divina Commedia. “The plan,” he said, 
“ appeared to him unhappy , the personal malignity and 
strange mode of revenge presumptuous and unmterestmg ” 
By the 12th of May he ivas at Edinburgh for the com- 
mencement of the summer session, and the prmting of his 
Poem seems thenceforth to have gone on at times •with 
great rapidity, at others slowly and irregularly , the latter 
Oantos having no doubt been merel) blocked out when the 
first went to press, and his professional avocations, but 
above all his Dryden, occasionmg frequent interruptions 
Mr Guthne Wright, who was among the familiar asso- 
ciates of the Troop, has fiimished me with some details 
which throw hght on the construction of Marmion. This 
gentleman had, through Scott’s good offices, succeeded 
his brother Thomas in the charge of the Abercom business 
— “ In the summer of 1807,” he says,” “ I bad the plea- 
sure of makmg a trip with Sir Walter to Dumfines, for the 
purpose of meetmg Lord Abercom on his way to Ireland 
His Lordship did not arrive for two or three days, and we 
employed the mterval in visiting Sweetheart Abbey, Cacr- 
laverock Castle, and some other ancient buildmgs in the 
neighbourhood He recited poetry and old legends from 
mom tdl night , and it is impossible that anythmg could 
be more delightful than his society , but what I particu- 
larly allude to is the cmcumstancc, that at that time he was 
writing Marmion, the three or four first cantos of which ho 
had "With him, and which he was so good as read to mo 
It is unnecessary to say how much I was enchanted 'with 
them , but as he good-naturedly asked me to state any 
observations that occurred to me, I said in joke that it 
“ippcared to me ho had brought his hero by a very strange 
route into Scotland ‘ Why,’ says I, * did ever mortal 
coming from England to Edinburgh go by Gifibrd, Onchton 
Castle, Borthwick Castle, and over the top of Blackford 
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Hill’ Not only is it a circuilous deiour^ but there never 
was a road that way since the world was created 1’ ‘ That 

IS a most irrelevant objection,’ said Sir Walter , ‘ it was my 
good pleasure to bring Marmion by that route, for the pur- 
pose of descnbing the places you have mentioned, and the 
•new from Blackford Hill — ^it was his busmess to find his 
road and pick his steps the best way he could But, pray, 
how would you have mo bring him ? Not by the post- 
road, surely, as if he had been travelling in a mail-coach ? ’ 
— ‘ No,’ I rephed , ‘ there were neither post-roads nor 
mail-coaches in those dajs ; but I think you might have 
brought him with a less chance of getting into a swamp, by 
allowing him to travel the natural route by Dunbar and the 
sea-coast ; and then he might have tamed for a space with 
the famous Earl of Angus, snmamed Bell-the-Cat, at his 
favounte residence of Tantallon Castle, by which means you 
would have had not only that fortress with all his feudal 
followers, but the Castle of Dunbar, the Boss, and all the 
beautiful scenery of the Forth to'descnbe ’ This observa- 
tion seemed to stnke him much, and after a pause he ex- 
claimed — ‘ Bj Jove, you are right I I ought * to have 
brought him that way ,’ and he added, ‘ but before he and 
I part, depend upon it he shall visit Tantallon ’ He then 
asked if I had ever been there, and upon sajing I had fre- 
quently, he desired me to describe it, which I did ; and I 
verily beheve it is from what I then said that the accurate 
description contained in th'e fifth canto was given — at least 
I never heard him say he had afterwards gone to •nsit the 
castle , and when the poem was published, I remember he 
laughed, and asked me how I liked Tantallon ” 

Just a year had elapsed from his beginning the poem, 
when he penned the Epistle for Canto lY. at Asheshel ; 
and who, that considers how busily his various pursmts and 
labours had been crowdmg the mterval, can tvonder to be 
told that 
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“ Even no-w, it scarcely seems a day 
Since first I toned tins idle lay — 

A task so oiiten laid aside 
When leisure graver cares denied— 

That now November’s dreary gale, 

Whose voice ut^ired my opening tale, 

That same November gale once more 
Whirls the dry leaves on Yarrow shore ” 

The fifth Introduction was written in Edinburgh in the 
month following , that to the last Xilanto, durmg the Chnst- 
mas festivities of Mertonn-house, where, from the first 
days of his ballad-rUyniing to the close of his life, he, like 
his bearded ancestor, usually spent that season with the 
immediate head of the race The bulky appendi-v of notes, 
including a mass of cunous antiquarian quotations, must 
have moved somewhat slowly through the printer’s hands , 
but Marmion was at length ready for pubhcation by the 
middle of Eebruaiy 1808 

Among the “ graver cares” which he alludes to as havmg 
interrupted his progress, were those of prepanng himsdf 
for an office to which he was formally appomted soon after- 
wards, namelj, that of Secretary to a Parhamentary Com- 
mission for the improvement of Scottish Junsprudence 
This Commission, at the head of which was Sir Islay 
Campbell, Lord President of the Court of Session, contmued 
m operation for two or three years Scott’s salary, as 
secretary, was a mere tnfie , but he had been led to expect 
that his exertions m this capacity would lead to better 
things In giving a general view of his affiiirs to his 
brother-in-law in India, he says — “ I am prmcipally pleased 
with my new appomtment os bemg conferred on mo by our 
chief law lords and Emg’s counsel, and consequently an 
honourable professional distinction The employment will 
be but temporary, but may have consequences important to 
my future lot m life, if I give due satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of it ” He appears accordmgly to have submitted 
to a great deal of drudgery, m mastering the tcdimcal con 
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troversies whicli had called for legislatorial interference , 
and he discharged his functions, as usual, with the worm 
approbation of his superiors ; but no result followed. 

Not only did he wnte sundry articles for the Edinburgh 
Keview while Marmion was on hand, but having now fre- 
quent correspondence with Mr Southey, whose literature 
had not as yet been very lucrative to him, he made an 
effort to enlist that friend also m the same cntical coips. 
Thalaba and Madoc had been handled by them' in no very 
frattermg style , the early works of Wordsworth still more 
irreverently , but Southey dedined these offers of interme- 
diation on the score mainly of pohtics — expressmg, at the 
same time, some regret that Wordsworth, in his magnifi-, 
cent sonnet on EjUiecranbe, should have introduced that 
type of ultra-toryism, the Viscount of Dundee, without 
apparent censjire of his character. In reply (15th De- 
cember, 1807), Scott admits his own “ extreme dishke” 
of the tone of the Review as to the war with Bonaparte. 
He says * — “ Who ever thought he did a service to a per- 
son engaged in an arduous conflict, by provmg to him, or 
attempting to prove, that he must necessanly be beaten ? 
and what effect can such language have but to accelerate the 
accomplishment of the prophecy whudi it contmns ? And as 
for Cathohe Emancipation — am not, God knows, a bigot 
in religious matters, nor a friend to persecution ; but if a par- 
ticular sect of rchgionists are ipso facto connected with foreign 
pohtics^and placed imder the ^intual direction of a dass 
of pnests, whoso unnvalled dexterity and activity are m- 
creased by the rules which detach them from the rest of the 
world — humbly thmk that we may be excused from m- 
trusting to them those places m the State where the 
influence of such a dergy, who act under the direction of a 
passive tool of our worst foe, is hkdy to be attended with 
the most fatal consequences If a gentleman chooses to 
walk about with a couple of pounds of gunpowder m his 
pocket, if I give him the shelter of my roof, I may at least 
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be permitted to exclude him from the seat next to the fire. 
So thinking, I have felt your scruples in doing anything fox 
the Review of late As for my good fnend Dundee, I 
cannot admit his culpability in the extent you allege , and 
it IS scandalcAis of the Sunday bard to join in jour con- 
demnation, ‘ and yet come of a noble Graeme 1’* I admit he 
was tant soit pm sauvage — ^but he was a noble savage , and 
the beastly Covenanters against whom he acted, hardly had 
any claim to be called men, unless what was founded on 
their walking upon their hmd feet You can hardly con- 
ceive the perfidj', cruelty, and stupidity of these people, 
accordmgto the accounts they have themselves presen ed 
But I admit I had many cavalier prejudices instilled into 
me, as my ancestor was a KiUiccranlae man ” 

Mr Southey happened to be m London when Marmion 
came out, and he ivrotc thus to the author on his return to 
Keswick — “ Half the poem I had.Tcad at Heber’s before 
my oivn copy arrived I went punctually to breakfast 
with him, and he was long enough dressing to let me de- 
vour so much of It The story is made of better materials 
than the Laj , j et they are not so well fitted together As a 
whole, it has not pleased me so much — ^in parts, it has pleased 
mo more There is nothing so finely conceived m your former 
poem as the death of Marmion there is nothing finer in 
Its conception anywhere The introductory epistles I did 
not wish awaj , because, as poems, they gave me great 
pleasure , but I wished them at the end of the volume, or 
at the beginning — anywhere except , where they were My 
taste IS perhaps pccuhar in disliking all interruptions m nar- 
rative poetry When the poet lets his story sleep, and 
talks in his own person, it has to me the same sort of un- 
pleasant effect that is produced at the end of an act You 
are ahve to know what follows, and lo — down comCs the 
curtain, and the fiddlers begin with their abommations ’’ 

I pass over a multitude of the congratulatory effusions 
■* James Grahamc, author of 27ie Sahiath, &o. 
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of inferior names, but must not withhold part of a letter on 
JL foho sheet, written not m the first hurry of excitement, 
hut two months after Marmion had reached Sllis. He 
then says ‘ — “ All the world are agreed that you are hlce 
the elephant mentioned in the Spectator, who was the 
greatest elephant in the world except himself, and conse- 
quently, that the only question at issue is, whether the Lay 
or Marmion shall be reputed the most pleasing poem in our 
language — save and except one or two of Diyden’s fables. 
But, with respect to the tivo rivals, I think the Lay is, on 
the whole, the greatest favourite It is admitted that the 
fable of Marmion is greatly superior — that it contains a 
greater diversity of character — that it mspires more m- 
, terest — and that it is by no means infenor in pomt of poeti- 
cal expression , but it is contended that the mcident of 
Beloraine’s journey to Melrose surpasses anj-tlung m Mar- 
mion, and that the personal appearance of the Minstrel, 
who, though the last, is by far the most charming of all 
minstrels, is by no means compensated by the idea of 
an author shorn of his picturesque beard, deprived of his 
harp, and writmg letters to his mtimate friends These 
introductory epistles, indeed, though excellent in them- 
selves, are in fact only mterruptions to the fable , and ac- 
cordmgly, nine out of ten have perused them separately, 
either after or before the poem — ^and it is obvious that they 
cannot have produced, in either case, the effect which was 
proposed — viz of rehevmg the reader’s attention, and giv- 
ing vanety to the whole Perhaps, continue these critics, 
it would be fair to say that Marmion dehghts us in spite of 
its mtroductory epistles — ^while the Lay owes its prmcipal 
charm to the venerable old minstrd • — ^the two poems may 
be considered as equally respectable to the talents of the 
author , but the first, being a more perfect whole, will be 
more constantly preferred How, all this may be very 
true — ^but it is no less true that everybody has already 
read Marmion more Sian once — ^that it is the subject of 
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general conversation — ^that it delights all ages and all tastes, 
and that it is atuversally allowed to improve upon a second 
reading. My own opinion is, that both the productions are 
equally good m their different ways yet, upon the whole, 

I had rather be the author of Marmion than of the Lay, 
because I think its speacs of excellence of much more dif* 
ficult attamment What degree of bulk may be essentially 
necessary to the corporeal part of an Epic poem, I know 
not , but sure I am that the story of Marmion might have 
famished twelve books as easily as six — that the masterly ' 
character of Constance would not have been less bewitcdimg 
had it been much more mmutely pamted — and that Ec 
Wilton might have been dilated with great ease, and even 
to considerable advantage , — ^in short, that had it been 
your intention merely to exhibit a spirited romantic story, 
instead of making that story subservient to the dehncation 
of the manners which prevailed at a certain penod of onr 
history, the number and variety of your characters would 
have suited any scale of pamting Marmion is to Ddo- 
raine what Tom Jones is to Joseph Andrews , — ^the vamish 
of high breeding nowhere dimmishes the prominence of the 
features — and the minion of a kmg is as hght and smewy 
a cavalier as the Borderer, — ^rather less ferocious, more 
wuked, less fit for the hero of a ballad, and far more for 
the hero of a regular poem On the whole, I can sin- 
cerely assure you, ‘ sans phrase' that had I seen Marmion 
•without kno'wmg the author, I should have ranked it -with 
Theodore and Honona, — that is to say, on the very top 
shelf of English pootrj ” This elegant letter may no doubt 
be considered as an epitome of the very highest and most 
refined of London table-talk on Marmion, during the first 
freshness of its popularity, and before the only critical jour- 
nal of which any one in those days thought very senously, 
had pronounced its verdict, 

"When we consider some parts of that judgment, to- 
gether with the author's personal intimacy with the editor 
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and tte aid wLicli he had of late been ofibrdlng to the 
Review itself, it must be allowed that Mr Jefirey acqmtted 
himself on this occasion in a manner highly creditable to 
his courageous sense of duty The number for Apnl 1808 
was accompanied by this note — “ Queen Street, Tuesday 
— ‘Dear Scott, — ^If I did not g?ve jou credit for more 
magnanimity than other of your irritable tribe, I should 
scarcely venture to put this into } our hands As it is, I 
do it with no little solicitude, and earnestly hope that it 
will make no difference in the fiiendship which has hitherto 
subsisted between us I have spoken of 3 our poem exactl}’- 
as I thmk, and though I cannot reasonably suppose that 
you will be pleased with eveiythmg I have said, it would 
mortify me very severely to behevc I had given you pain. 
If j'ou have any amity left for me, you will not delay very 
long to tell me so In the meantime, I am very smcercly 
yours, — ^F. Jeffrey ” 

The reader will I hope pause here and read the article 
as it stands , endeavouring to put himself into the situa- 
tion of Scott when it was laid upon his desk, together with 
this onunous billet from the editor, who, as it happened, 
had been for some time engaged to dme that same Tues- 
day m Castle Street The detailed criticism of the paper 
IS, I am sure, done in a style on which the writer cannot 
now redect with perfect equanimity, any more than on the 
lofty and decisive tone of the sweepmg paragraphs by 
which it was introduced All this, however, I can suppose 
Scott to have gone through with great composure , but he 
must, I think, have wondered, to say the least, when he 
found himself accused of having “ throughout neglected 
Scottish feehngs and Scottish characters 1” — ^He who had 
just poured out all the patnofic enthusiasm of his soiilm so 
many passages of Marmion, which every Scotchman to the 
end of time will have by heart , pamted the capital, the 
court, the camp, the heroic old chieftains of Scotland, m 
colours instmct with a fervour that can never die; and 
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dinniiled tlie most fatal of her national misfortunes hy a 
celebration as loftily pathetic as ever blended pnde -with 
sorrow, — ^a battle-piece which even his cntic had pro- 
nounced to be the noblest save m Homer ' But not even 
this injustice was likely to wound him very deeply Com- 
ing ftom one of the recent witnesses of his passionate agita- 
tion on the Mound, perhaps he would only smile at it At 
all events, he could moke allowance for the petulancies 
mto which men the least disposed to injure the feehngs of 
others wiU sometimes be betrayed, when the cntical rod is 
in them hands. He assured Mr Jeftrey that the article 
had not disturbed his digestion, though he hoped neither 
his booksellers nor the pubhc would agree with the opinions 
It expressed , and begged he would come to dinner at the 
hour previously appomted Mr Jefirey appeared accord- 
ingly, and was received by his host with the frankest cordia- 
lity, but had the mortification to observe that the mistress of 
the house, though perfectlj pohte, was not quite so easy ivitli 
him as usual She, too, behaved herself with exemplary 
uvility dimng the dmner , but could not help saymg, in 
her broken English, when her guest was departmg, “ IVell, 
good-night, Mr Jeffrey — dey tell me that you have abused 
Scott in de Beview, and I hope hlr Constable, has paid you 
•very well for wntmg it ” This anecdote was not perhaps 
worth giving , but it has been prmted already m an ex- 
aggerated shape, so I thought it as well to present the 
edition which I have derived from the hps of all the three 
persons concerned. Ho one, I am sure, will think the 
worse of any of them for it, — least of all of Mrs Scott 
She might well bo pardoned, if she took to herself more 
than her own share in the misadventures as well as the 
successes of the most aficctionate of protectors It was, I 
behove, about this time when, ns Scott has confessed, “ the 
popularity of Marmion gave him such a heeze, he had for 
a moment almost lost his footing,” that a shrewd and sly 
observer, Mrs 6r.ant of Laggan, said, inttily enough, upon 
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leaving a brilliant assembly where the poet had been sur- 
rounded by all the buzz and glare of fusliionablc ccstaoy — 
“Mr Scott nlwaj-s seems to me like a glass, through which 
the rajs of admiration pass without sensibly alTecting it ; 
but the bit of paper that hes beside it will presently be in a 
blaze — and no wonder " 

I shall not, after so much about criticism, say anjlbing 
more of Marmion in this place, than that I have alwajs 
considered it ns on the whole the greatest of Scott’s 
poems There is a certain light, easy, ^^rg^n charm about 
the Lay, which we look for in imn through the subsequent 
volumes of his verse, but the superior strength, and 
breadth, and boldness both of conception and execution 
in the Marmion appear to me indisputable The great 
blot, the combination of mean felony with so many noble 
qualities in the character of the hero, was, ns the poet s.ajs, 
severely commented on at the time bj the most ardent of 
his carlj friends, Lejdcn; but though he admitted the 
justice of that criticism, he chose ** to let the tree he ns it 
had fallen " He was also sensible that many of the sub- 
ordinate and connecting parts of the narr.athe arc flat, 
harsh, and obscure — ^but would never make any sciious 
attempt to do away with these imperfections , and perhaps 
they, after all, heighten by contrast the cflbct of the 
passages of high-wrought enthusiasm which alone he con- 
sidered, in after dap, with satisfaction As for the “ epis- 
tolaiy dissertations” (ns Jcflicy called them), it must, I 
take it, be allowed that thej interfered with the flow of the 
storj, when readers were tummg the leaves in the first 
glow of curiosity , and they were not, in fact, originally 
intended to be interwoven in any fashion with the romance 
of Marmion Though the author himself does not allude 
to, and had perhaps forgotten the circumstance, when writ- 
ing the Introductoiy Essay of 1830 — ^tliey were announced 
by an advertisement early in 1807 as “ Six Epistles from 
Ettnck Forest/’ to be published in a sep.arate volume , and 
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perhaps it might have heen better that this first plan had 
been adhered to But however that may be, are there any 
pages, among all he ever wrote, that one would be more 
sorry ho should not have written ? They are among the 
most dchcious portraitures that gemus ever painted of itsdf, 
— buojant, virtuous, happy gemus — exulting m its own 
energies, yet possessed and masteied by a dear, calm, mo- 
dest mind, and happy only m difiiising happiness around it 
The feelings of pohtical partisanship find no place mthis 
poem , but though Mr Jefirey chose to complam of its 
“ manifest neglect of Scotttsh feelmgs,” I take leave to sus- 
pect that the boldness and energy of British patnotism which 
breathes m so many passages, may have had more share 
than that alleged omission m pointing the pen that criticised 
Mormion Scott had sternly and mdignantly rebuked and 
denounced the then too prevalent spirit of anti-national 
despondence , he had put the trumpet to his lips, and done 
his part at least to sustam the hope and resolution of his 
countrymen m that struggle firom which it was the doctnne 
of the Edmburgh Beviewthat no sane observer of the times 
could anticipate anythmg but nun and degradation He 
must ever be considered as the “ mighty mmstrd” of the 
Antigalhcan war , and it was Manmon that first announced 
him m that character ' 

Be all this os it may, his connexion with the Bcvicw 
was now broken off, and indeed it was never renewed, 
except m one instance, many years after, when the 
strong wish to serve poor Matunn shook him for a mo- 
ment from his puipose The loftiest and purest of 
human beings sddom act but under a mixture of motives, 
and I shall not attempt to guess m what proportions he was 
swayed by aversion to the pohtical doctnnes which the 
journal had lately been avowmg with mcreased openness — 
by dissatisfaction with its judgments of his own works — or, 
lastly, by the feehng that, whether those judgments were or 
wore not just, it was hut an idle busmess for him to assist 
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by Ills OTvn pen the populantj of tbc vcbicle that diiluscd , 
them That ho was influenced more or less by all of these 
considerations, appears highlj probable , and I fancy I can 
trace some mdications of each of them in a letter mth ivhich 
I am favoured by a warm lover of htcrature, and a sincere 
admirer botli of Scott and Jeflrey, and though numbered 
among the Tones in the House of Commons, jet one of 
the most liberal section of Ins partj’ — who happened to 
visit Scotland shortlj after the article on Marmion appeared, 
and has set down liis recollections of the course of table- 
talk at a dinner where ho for the first time met the poet in 
company with Ins censor : — “There were,” he sajs, “onlya 
few people besides the two hons — and assuredly I have sel- 
dom passed a more agreeable day. A thousand subjects of 
htcrature, antiqmtics, and manners, were started ; and much 
was I struck, as j ou may well suppose, by the extent, correct- 
ness, discrimination, and accuracy of Jcflrcj’s information, 
equally so with his taste, acuteness, and wit, in disscctmg 
eveij' book, author, and story that came in ourway. Hothing 
could surpass the variety of his knowledge, but the cosy 
rapidity of his manner of producing it He was then in 
his meridian Scott, delighted to draw him out, delighted 
also to talk himself, and displaj ed, I tlilnk, even a larger 
range of anecdote and illustration, remembenng cvetj' 
thmg, whether true* or false, that was charactcnstic or im- 
pressive , every thing that was good, or lovely, or lively. 

It struck me that there was this great diflcrcncc — Jeflrey, 
for the most part entertained us, 'when books were under 
discussion, TOth the detection of faults, blunders, absurdities, 
or plagiarisms Scott took up the matter where ho left it,, 
recalled some compensating beauty or evccUenco for which 
no credit had been allowed, and by the recitation, perhaps, 
of one fine stanza, set the poor victim on his legs again. I 
beheve it was just about this time that Scott had aban- 
doned his place m Mr Jeflrey's corps. The j’oumal had 
I The late Mr Moiritt of Sokohy — 1848. 
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been started among tbe clever young society "mtli "wliicli 
Edmburgb abounded when they were both entermg life as 
hamsters , and Jeffircy’s principal coadjutors for some tunc 
were Sydney Smith, Brougham, Homer, Scott himself — 
and on scientific subjects, Playfair , but clever contnbutors 
were sought for in all quarters But it was not long be- 
fore Brougham dipped the concern deep in witty "Whiggery, 
and it was thought at the time that some very foolish ne- 
glects on the part of Pitt had a pnncipal share m malting 
several of these brilliant young men decide on conymg 
over their weapons to the enemy’s camp Scott was a 
strong Tory, nay, by family recollections and poetical feel- 
ings of association, a Jacobite JefiQrey, however, was an 
early friend — and thus there was a confection of feelings on 
both sides Scott, as I was told, remonstrated agomst the 
deepenmg Whiggeiy — Jeffrey alleged that he could not re- 
sist the wit Scott offered to try his hand at a witty bit of 
Torjism — ^but the editor pleaded off, upon the danger of 
inconsistency. These differences first cooled — and soon 
dissolved their federation — To return to our gay dmner. 
As the claret was taking its rounds, Jeffrey introduced some 
good-natured eulogy of his old supporters — Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, and Homer. ‘Come,’ says Scott, ‘}ou can’t 
say too much about Sj dney or Brougham, but I will not 
admire your Homer he always put me in mind of Oba- 
diah’s bull, who, although, as Father Shandy obsen'ed, he 
never produced a calf, went through his busmess with such 
a grave demeanour, that he alwajs maintained his credit in 
the pansh I The fun of the illustration tempted him to 
this sally, I believe , but Homer’s talents did not he in 
humour, and his economical labours were totally uncon- 
genial to the mmd of Scott ” 

Before quittmg Marmion and its cntics, I ought to saj 
that, hke the Lay, this and the subsequent great poems 
were all first pubhshed m a splendid quarto form. The 
2000 of the ongmal Marmion, pnee a guinea and a half, 
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were disposed of in less tlian a month , and twelve octavo 
editions between 1808 and 1825, had earned the sale to 
upwards of 30,000 copies, before the anthor induded it in 
the collection of his poetry with biographical prefaces in 
1830 , since which period there have been frequent re- 
prints , making an aggregate legitimate circulation between 
1808 and 1848 of about 60,000. 

Ere the poem was pubhshed, a heavy task, begun earlier, 
and continued throughout its progress, had been nearh 
completed , and there appeared m the last week of Apiri 
1808, The Works of John Dryden^ now first collected; with 
notes histoncaly critical, and explanatory, and a Life of the 
Aufhor — Eighteen volumes 8vo This was the bold specu- 
lalaon of William Miller of Albemarle Street , and the edi- 
tor’s fee, at forty gumeas the volume, was L 756 , The 
bulk of the collection, the neglect mto which a majonty of 
the pieces had fallen, the obsoleteness of the party pohtics 
which had so largely exercised the author’s pen, and the 
indecorum, not seldom runnmg into flagrant indecency, by 
which transcendent genius had ministered to the appetites 
of a hcentious age, all combmed to make the warmest of 
Scott’s admirers doubt whether even his skill and reputa- 
tion would be found suffiaent to ensure the success of this 
undcrtakmg It was, however, better received than any 
one, except perhaps the courageous bookseller himself, had 
anticipated The entire work was repnnted m 1821 ; — 
rince then the Life of Dryden has had its place m various 
editions of Scott’s prose nuscdlanies , nor perhaps does that 
class of his writings indude any piece which keeps a higher 
estimation 

This Exyden was critidsed m the Edinburgh Eeview for 
October 1808, with great abihty, and, on the whole, with 
admirable candour The industry and perspicacity with 
which Scott had earned through his editorial researches 
and annotations were acknowledged m terms which, had he 
known the name of his reviewer, must have been doubly 
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gratifying , and it was confessed that, in the hfe of his author, 
he had corrected with patient honesty, and filled up with 
lucid and expansive detail, the sometimes careless and often 
naked outhne of Johnson’s masterly Essay It would be 
superfluous to quote m this place a specunen of critical skill 
whidi has already enjoyed wide circulation, and whidi will 
hereafter, no doubt, be included in the miscellaneous 
prose works of Haixam. The pomts of political faith on 
which that great writer dissents ftom the Editor of Dry- 
den, would, even if 1 had the inchnation to pursue such 
a discussion, lead me far astray from the immediate ob- 
ject of these pages , they embrace questions on which 
the best and wisest of our countrymen will probably con- 
tinue to take opposite sides, as long as our post history 
excites a livmg mterest, and our hteratnre is that of 
an active nation On the poetical character of Dry- 
den, I think the editor and his cntic will be found to 
have expressed substantially mnch the same judgment, 
when they appear to differ, the battle strikes me as being 
about words rather than thmgs, as is hkely to be the case 
when men of sudi abihties and attainments approach a sub- 
ject remote &om their personal passions As might have 
been expected, the terse and dexterous reviewer has often 
the better in tbis logomachy, but when the balance is 
struck, we discover here, as elsewhere, that Scott’s broad 
and mascuhne understandmg bad, by whatever happy har- 
dihood, grasped the very result to which others win their 
way b} the more cautious processes of logical investigation 
While nothing has been found easier than to attack his 
details, bis general views on critical questions have seldom, 
if over, been successfully impugned 

I wish J could believe that Scott’s labours had been suf- 
ficient to recall Drydcn to his rightful station, not m the 
Opmion of those who make hteratnre the busmess or chief 
solace of their hves — ^for with them he had never forfeited 
it — but m the general favour of the mtelhgent public. 
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That such has been the case, however, the not rapid sale 
of two editions, aided as they were by the greatest of hving 
names, can be no proof, nor have I observed among the 
numberless recent speculations of the English booksellers, 
a smgle reprint of even those tales, satires, and critical 
essays, not to be iamihar with which would, in the last age, 
hftve been considered as disgraceful in any one making the 
least pretension to letters 

Scott’s Biography of Dxy’den — the only life of a great 
poet which he has left us, and also his only detailed work 
on the personal fortunes of one to whom hternture was a 
profession — ^ivas penned just when he had begun to appre- 
hend his own destiny On this pomt of view, forbidden to 
contemporary delicacy, wo may now pause with blameless 
cunosity. Scnously as he must ha\e in those days been 
revolvmg the hazards of litcraiy enterprise, he could not, 
it is probable, have handled any subject of this class "with- 
out letting out here aud there thoughts and feelmgs proper 
to his own biographer’s province , but, widely as ho and 
his predecessor may appear to stand apart as regards some 
of the most important both of mtcllcctual and moral cha- 
racteristics, they had nevertheless many features of resem- 
blance, both as men and as authors , and I doubt if the 
entire range of our annals could have furnished a theme 
more calculated to keep Scott’s scrutinismg mterest awake, 
than that which opened on him as he contemplated step b} 
step the career of Dr} den. There are grave lessons which 
that story was not needed to enforce upon his inmd he 
reqtured no such beacon to make him revolt from paltering 
•with the dignity of woman, or the passions of youth, or 
insultmg by splenetic Iciitics the rdigious conductions ot 
any portion of his countrymen But Diyden’s prostitution 
of his genius to the petty bitternesses of pohtical warfare, 
and the consequences both as to the party he served, and 
the antagomsts he provoked, might well supply matter for 
serious consideration to the author of the Melville song 
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“ Where,” says Scott, “ is the expert swordsman that does 
not dehght in the flourish of his weapon? and a brave man 
iTill least of all withdraw himself from his ancient standard 
when the tide of battle beats against it ” But he says 
also, — and I know enough of his own then recent expe- 
nences, m his intercourse with some who had been among 
his earhest and dearest associates, not to apply the lan- 
guage to the circumstances that suggested it — “ He who 
keenly engages m pohtical controversy must not only en- 
counter the vulgar abuse which he may justly contemn, but 
the altered eye of fl;iends whose regard is chilled ” Hor, 
when he adds that “ the protecting zeal of his party did 
not compensate Dryden for the loss of those whom he ahe- 
nated in their service,” can I help connectmg this reflection 
too with his own subsequent abstmence from party perso- 
nalities, m which, had the expert swordsman’s dehght m 
the flourish of his weapon prevailed, he might have mailed 
the success of either Dryden or Swift, to.be repaid like 
them by the settled rancour of Whigs and the jealous in- 
gratitude of Tones. 

It IS cunous enough to compare the hesitating style of 
his apology for that tinge of evanescent superstition which 
seems to have douded occasionally Dryden's bnght and 
sohd mind, with the open avowal that he has “ pnde m 
recordmg his author’s decided admiration of old ballads 
and popular tales ,” and perhaps his personal feelings were 
hardly less his prompter where he dismisses with bnef scorn 
the sms of negligence and haste which had been so often 
urged agamst Diyden “ Hothmg,” he says, “ is so easily 
attained as the power of presenting the extnnsic qualities 
of fine paintmg, fine music, or fine poetry , the beauty of 
colour and outhnc, the combination of notes, the melody of 
versification, may be iuutated by artists of mediocrity , and 
many will view, hear, or peruse their performances, with- 
out being able positively to discover why they should not, 
smce composed accordmg to all the rides, afibrd pleasure 
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equal to those of Eaphael, Handd, or Drj den The de- 
ficiency lies in the vivifjing spirit, Mliich, lilie alcohol, may 
be reduced to the same principle in all the fine arts The 
French are said to possess the best possible rules for build- 
ing ships of war, although not equally remarkable for their 
power of fighting them When cnticism becomes a pur- 
suit separate from poetr}', those who follow it are apt to 
forget that the legitimate ends of the art for which they 
lay down rules, arc instruction and delight , and that these 
pomts being attained, by what road soever, entitles a poet 
to daim the prize of successful ment Neither did the 
learned authors of these disquisitions sufficiently attend to 
the general disposition of mankind, which cannot be con- 
tented even with the happiest imitations of former excel- 
lence, but demands novelty as a necessary ingredient for 
amusement To insist that every epic poem shall have the 
plan of the Ibad, and everj tragedy be modelled by the 
rules of Aristotle, resembles the principle of the architect 
who should build all his houses mth the same number of 
windows and of stories It happened, too, mcvitably, that 
the cntics, m the plenipotcntial authonty winch they exer- 
cised, often assumed as mdi^ensable requisites of the drama, 
or epopeia, circumstances which, in the great authontics 
they quoted, were altogether accidental or indifierent. 
These they erected mto laws, and handed down as essen- 
tial , although the forms prescribed have often ns little to 
do with the merit and success of the original fiom^which 
they are taken as the shape of the drinkmg glass with the 
flavour of the ivine which it contains ” These sentences 
appear, from the dates, to have been penned immediately 
after the biographer of Dryden had perused the Edinburgh 
Keview on Marmion. 

I conclude with a passage, fti writing which he seems to 
have anticipated the only senous cntical charge that was 

ever brought agamst his edition of Dryden as a whole 

namely, the loose and irregular way m which his own 
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lesthetical notions are indicated, rather than expounded 
“ "While Dryden,” says Scott, “ examined, discussed, ad- 
mitted, or rejected the rules proposed by others, he forbore, 
from prudence, indolence, or a regard for iJie freedom of 
Parnassus, to erect himself into a legislator His doctrmes 
are scattered without system or pretence to it — ^t is im- 
possible to read far without finding some maxim for doing, 
or forbearmg, which every student of poetry will do well 
to engrave upon the tablets of his memorj', but the author’s 
mode of mstruction is neither harsh nor dictatonal ” 

On the whole, it is impossible to doubt that the success 
of Diyden in rapidly reachmg, and tiU the end of a long 
life holdmg undisputed, the summit of pubhc favour and 
reputation, m spite of his “brave neglect” of mmute finish- 
ing, narrow laws, and prejudiced authorities, must have 
had a powerful efiect m nervmg Scott’s hope and resolu- 
tion for the wide ocean of literary enterprise into which he 
had now fairly launched his bark Like Dryden, he felt 
himself to be “ amply stored with acquired knowledge, 
mudi of it the fruits of early readmg and apphcation ,” 
anticipated that though, “ while engaged m tlie hurry of 
composition, or overcome by the lassitude of continued 
hterary labour,” he should sometimes “ draw with too much 
liberality on a tenacious memoiy,” no “ occasional imper- 
fections would deprive him of his praise ,” m short, made 
up his mmd that “ pomted and nicely- turned lines, sedulous 
study, and long and repeated correction and revision” 
would all be dispensed with, — provided their place were 
supphed as in Dryden by “ rapidity of conception, a rea- 
diness of expressing every idea without losing anythmg by 
the way — ^peipetual animation and elasticity of thought — 
and language never laboured, never loitermg, never (in 
Drj den’s own phrase) cursedlg confined" 

I believe that Scott had, m 1807, agreed with London 
booksellers as to the superintendence of two other large 
collections, the Somers’ Ikacts and the Sadler State Papers; 
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bnt It seems that Constable first heard of these engagements 
when he accompanied the second cargo of Maimion to the 
great sonthem market ; and, alarmed at the prospect of 
losing his hold on Scott’s mdostiy, he at once invited him 
to follow np his Dryden by an Edition of Smft on the same 
scale, — oiFenng, moreover, to double the rate of pay- 
ment , that is to say, to give him L 1500 for the new 
undertakmg. This munificent tender was accepted ,. and 
as early as May 1808, I find Scott writing in all direc- 
tions for books, pamphlets, and MSS , likely to be service- 
able in illustrating the Life and Works of the Dean of 
St Patrick’s. While these were accnmnlating about him, 
which th<^ soon did in greater abundance than he had an- 
ticipated, he condnded his labours on Sadler, and kept pace, 
at the same time with Ballantyne, as the Somers’ Tracts 
continued to move through the press The Sadler was 
published in 1809, in three large volumes, quarto, but the 
last of the thirteen equally ponderous tomes to which 
Somers extended, was not dismissed from his desk until to- 
wards the conclusion of 1812. 

Ho also edited tbs year, for Murray, Strutt’s unfinished 
romance of Queenhoo-hall, with a conclusion in the fashion 
of the original ; for Constable, Carleton’s Memoirs of the 
War of the Spanish Succession, to which he gave a hvely 
preface and various notes, and the Memoirs of Eobert, 
Cary, Earl of Monmouth. The republication of Carleton,* 
Johnson’s eulogy of which fills a pleasant page in Boswell, 
had probably been suggested by the interest wbch Scott 
took in the first outburst of Spanish patriotism consequent 
on Napoleon’s transactions at Bayonne. There is one pas- 
sage m the preface which I must transcribe Spcakmg 

1 It, seems to be now prot^ generally bdievod that Carleton't 
Memoirs were among the numberless fabrications of De Foe , but 
in this case (if the fact indeed bo so), as m that of his Cavalier, 
he no donbt had before him the rude journal of some officer who had 
fought and bled m the campaigns described ivith such an air of truth. 
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of the absurd recall of Peterborough from the command in 
'vrhich he had exhibited such a irondcrful combmation of 
patience and prudence vnth military dormg, he says — 
“One ostensible reason iras, that Peterborough’s parts irero 
of too hvely and mercurial a quahty, and that his letters 
shewed more wit than became a General , — a commonplace 
objection, raised by the dull mahgmty of commonplace 
minds, agamst those whom they see dischargmg with ease 
and indifference the tasks which they themsdves execute (if 
at all) with the sweat of them brow and in the heaviness of 
their hearts There is a certain hypocrisy in busmess, 
whether civil or military, as well as in rehgion, which they 
will do well to observe who, not satisfied with discharging 
their duty, desire also the good repute of men ” It was not 
long before some of the dull mahgnants of the Parhament 
House began to msmuate what at length found a dull and 
dignified mouthpiece m the House of Commons — ^that if a 
Clerk of Session had any real busmess to do, it could not 
be done well bj a man who found time for more hterary 
enteipnses than any other author of the age undertook— 
“ wrote more books,” Lord Archibald Hamilton serenely 
added, “ than any body could find leisure to read” — and, 
moreover, mingled m general society as much as ihany that 
had no pursuit but pleasure 

The eager strugghng of the different booksellers to en- 
gage Scott at this time, is a very amusing feature in the 
voluminous correspondence before me. Had he possessed 
treble the energy for which it was possible to give any man 
credit, he could never have encountered a tithe of the pro- 
jects that the post brought day after day to him, announced 
■with extravagant enthusiasm, and urged ■with all the arts of 
concihation I shall mention only one out of at least a 
dozen gigantic schemes which were thus proposed before he 
had well settled himscdf to his S'wift , and I do so, because 
somethmg of the kmd was a few j ears later earned into exe- 
cution This was a General Edition of British ISTovehsts, — 
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beginning intTi De 3?oo and renclnng to the end of the last 
centurj' — to be set forth mth prefaces and notes by Scott, 
and printed of course by Ballnntyne The projector was 
Llurray, who was now eager to stait on all points in the 
race with Constable , but this was not, as we shall sec pre- 
sently, the only business that prompted my enteipnsing 
fiaend’s first visit to Ashesticl 

Conversmg with Scott, towards the end of his toils, about 
the tumult of engagements in whitdi he was thus involved, 
he said, “Aye — ^it was enough to tear me to pieces — but 
there was a wonderful exhilaration about it all my blood 
was kept at fever-pitch — felt as if I could have grappled 
inth anything and everything , then there was hardly one of 
all my schemes that did not afford me the means of sening 
some poor devil of a brother author There were always 
huge piles of materials to be arranged, sifted, and mdexed 
— ^I'olumes of extracts to be transenbed — -joumeys to be 
made hither and thither, for ascertaining little facts and 
dates, — short, I could commonly keep half-a-dozen of the 
ragged regiment of Parnassus m tolerable case ” I said he 
must have felt something like what a locomotive engine on 
a railway might be supposed to do, when a score of coal 
waggons are seen hnlang themselves to it the moment it 
gets the steam up, and it rashes on its course regardless of 
the burden. “ Tes,” said he, laughing, and makmg a 
crashing cut ivith his avo (for we were felling larches ,) “but 
there was a cursed lot of dung carts too ” He was seldom, 
m fact, without some of these appendages , and I admired 
nothing more in him than the, patient coiirtc^, the un- 
weaned gentle kmdness with which he always treated them, 
in spite of their delays and blunders, to say nothing of the 
almost incredible vanity and presumption which more 
one of them often exhibited m the midst of their fawninn- , 
and, I believe, with all their faults, the worst and weakest 
of them repaid him by a camno fidehty of affection This 
pai t of Scott’s character recalls by far the most pleasing 
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trait in that of his last predecessor in the plenitude of lite- 
rary authoniy — ^Dr Johnson. There was perhaps nothing 
(except the one great hlundcr) that had a worse efiect on 
the course of his pecuniary fortunes, than the readiness with 
which he exerted his interest with the booksellers on hdbalf 
of inferior wnters Even from the commencement of his 
connexion with Constable in particular, I con trace a con- 
tinual senes of such apphcations They stimulated the al- 
ready too sangmne publisher to numherless risks , and when 
these failed, the result was, in one shape or another, some 
correspondmg deduction from the £iir profits of his own 
hterary labour “ I like well,” Constable was often heard 
to say in the sequel, “ I like well Scott’s ain hatrns — but 
heaven preserve me from those of his fathering 1” 

Every now and then, however, he had the rich com- 
pensation of finding that his interference had really pro- 
moted the interests of some mentonous obscure IKTone 
more mentonous could be named than John Struthers, a 
shoemaker of Glasgow, whose veiy stnkmg poem, Tlte 
Poor Man's Sabbath, bemg seen m MS by Miss Joanna 
BaiUie when on a visit to her native distnct, was by her 
recommended to Scott, and by him to Constable, who 
pubhshed it in 1808 Mr Struthers made a pilgrimage of 
gratitude to Ashestiel, where he was received with hearty 
kmdness , and it is pleasmg to add, that he ended his life m 
a very respectable position — as keeper of Stirhng’s Library, 
an old endowment m Glasgow 

James Hogg was by ttua time beginning to be appre- 
ciated , and the populonty of his Mountain Bard en- 
couraged Scott to more strenuous intercession in his behalf 
I have before me a long array of letters on this subject, 
which passed between Scott and the Earl of Dalkeith and 
his brother Lord Montagu, m 1808 Hogg’s prime ambi- 
tion at this period was to procure an ensigncy in a mihtia 
regiment, and he seems to have sot little bj Scott’s repre- 
sentations that the pay of such a situation was verj small, 
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and that, if he obtained it, he would probably find his rela- 
tions with his brother officers far from agreeable. There 
was, honever, another objection which Scott could not hint 
to the aspirant liimscir, but which seems to hate been duly 
considered bj those who were anxious to promote his ■views. 
hChtia officers of that day were bj no means unlikely to 
sec. their nerves put to the test ; and the Shepherd’s — 
though he ■wrote some capital war-songs, especially Donald 
Macdonald — ^were not heroically strung This was in truth 
no secret among his early mtunates, though he had not 
measured himself at all exactly on that score, and was cicn 
tempted, when he found there was no chance of the mihtia 
epaulette, to threaten that he would ‘‘hst for a soldier” in 
a marching regiment Notwithstanding at least one melan- 

choly precedent, the Excise, wluch would have suited him 
almost as badly as “hugging Brown Bess,” was next 
thought of j and the Shepherd himself seems to ha% c entered 
into that plan ■with considerable alacrity • but I know not 
whether he changed his mind, or what other cause prei anted 
such an appointment from taking place After ranoiis 
shiflmgs, ho at lost obtained from the Duke of Bucclcuch’s 
Idndncss, the gratuitous life-rent of a small farm in the 
X ale of Yarrow j and had he contented himself xnth the 
careful management of its fields, the rest of his days might 
hare been easy. But he could not ■withstand the attrac- 
tions of Edinburgh, winch earned him away’ from Altrivc 
for months cvciy y cor , and when at home, a wann and 
hospitable disposition, so often stirred by vanity less par- 
donable than his, made him convert his cottage into an 
unpaid hostdne for tlic reception of endless troops of 
thoughtless admirers ; and thus, in spite of much help and 
much forbearance, he was nexer out of one set of pecuniary 
difficulties before he had begun to weave the meshes of 
some fresh entanglement In pace requiescat. There xnll 
never bo such an Ettnck Shepherd again. 

In May 1808, Joanna Boillie spent a week or two under 
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Scott’s roof in Edraburgli Their acquaintance iras thus 
knit into a deep and respectful afiection ^on both sides , 
and henceforth they maintained a dose epistolary corres- 
pondence, ■which -will alwajs be read with ^ecial mtercst 
But mthin a few weeks alter her departure, he was to 
commence another mtimacy not less smcere and cordial , 
and one producti've of a still more important senes of his 
letters. He had now reached a period of life after which 
real friendships are but seldom formed ; and it is fortunate 
that another with an Enghshman of the highest class of 
accomplishments had been thoroughly compacted before 
death cut the ties between him and George EUis — ^because 
his dearest intimates within Scotland had of course but a 
slender part in his wntten correspondence Mr Momtt of 
Bokeby and his wife had long been mtimate with Lady 
Louisa Stuart and Mr William Bose ; and the meetmg, 
therefore, had been wdl prepared for It took place at 
Edmburgh m June Scott shewed them the hons of the 
toTvn and its ncimty, exactly as if he had nothing else to 
attend to but theu: gratification , and Mir Momtt recollected 
with particular pleasure one long day spent m rambhng 
along the Esk by Boslin and Hawthomden, 

Where Jonson sat in Drummond’s social shade, 
down to the old haunts of Lasswade “ "When we ap- 
proached that "Village,” he "wntes, — “ Scott, who had laid 
hold of my arm, turned along the road m a durechon not 
leadmg to the place where the carnage was to meet us 
After walking some minutes towards Edinburgh, I suggested 
that we were losing the scenery of the Esk, and, besides, 
had Dalkeith Palace yet to see ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ and I 
have been bunging jou where there is httle enough to be 
seen— —only that Scotch cottage — (one by the road side, 
•with a small garth) — but, ■though not worth lookmg at, 
I could not pass it It was our first country-house when 
newly roamed, and many a contrivance we had to make it 
comfortable I made a dimng-tablc for it "with my o'wn 
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hands I^ook at these two miscrahlc willow-trees on either 
side the gate into the enclosure ; they arc tied together at 
the top to be an arch, and a cre^s unde of tno sticks os or 
them ic not jet decajed To be sure, it is not much of a 
lion to shew a stranger; but I wanted to see it again nn- 
sclf, for lassure jouthataAcrlhad constructed it, mamma 
(iTrs Scott) and I both of us thought it so fine, we turned 
out to «cc it bj* moonlight, and walked backwards from it 
to the cottage door, in admiration of our own magnificence 
and its picturesque cficct I did want to see if it was still 
there — so now we will look after the harouchc, and make 
the best of our waj to Dalkuth ' Sudi were the natural 
feelings that endeared the Autlior of Mamiion and the Laj* 
to tho'c who saw him in ‘ the happier hour of sotaal 
pleasure.’ person at that tunc maj be c\actlj' known 
from Bacbuni s first picture, which had just been cxccntcd 
for his bookseller, Constable, and iThich was a most faithful 
likeness of him and liis dog Camp Tlic literal fidchtj of 
the portraiture, howcier, is its pnnwpal mciit, Tlic ex- 
pression is «cnous and contemplatKe, aerj unlike the 
hilanlj'and Tiiacitj then habitual to his speaking ficc, hut 
quite true to what it was in the absence of such excite- 
ment. Ills features ‘sliaickmc't fiiM as commonplace and 
hearj, — hut thcj were nlroo<t alw.ajs lighted up hj the 
fiashes of the mind within lliis required a hand more 
masterlj than Rnchiim’s ; and indeed, in my own opinion, 
Chantrej alone has in Ins bust attained th it, in Ins ease, 
roost difhcult task of portrajing the features fiiithfullj , and 
jet giving the real and transient expression of the counte- 
nance when animated 

“ We pa<scd a week in Rdmhiirgh, chiefly in liis societj 
and that of Ins friends the Mackennes TTc were so far 
on our av.aj to Brahan Castle, in Boss-sliirc. Scott un- 
locked all bis antiquarian lore, and supplied us with num- 
berless data, such as no guide-book could have furnished, 
and such as his own ^lonkbams might haie delighted to 
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give It would be idle to tdl how much pleasure and in- 
struction his advice added to a tour in itself so productive 
of both, as well as of private Mendships and intimacies, now 
too generally terminated by death, but never severed by 
caprice or disappomtment His was added to the number 
by our reception now in Edinburgh, and, on our return 
from the Highlands, at Ashestiel — where he had made us 
pronuse to visit him, sayng that the farm-house had pigeon- 
holes enough for such of his feends as could hve, like him, 
on Tweed salmon and Forest mutton There he was the 
cherished fhend and land neighbour of every nuddlmg 
Sellorkshire yeoman, just as easily as m Edinburgh he was 
the companion of clever youth and narrative old age in re- 
fined society He earned us one day to Melrose Abbey or 
Newark — another, to course with mountain greyhounds by 
Yarrow braes or St Mary’s Loch, repeatmg every ballad or 
' legendary tale connected with the scenery — and on a third, 
we must all go to a farmer’s fern, or harvest-home, to 
dance with Border lasses on a bam floor, dnnk whisky 
punch, and enter with him mto all the gossip and good 
fellowship of his neighbours, on a complete footmg of un- 
restrained conviviahty, equahty, and mutual reject * His 
wife and happy young fiimily were clustered round him, 
and the cordiahty of his reception would have unbent a 
misanthrope 

“ At this penod his conversation was more equal and 
animated than any man’s that I ever knew It was most 
characterised by the extreme &hcity and fun of his illustra- 
tions, drawn Jtom the whole encydopsedia of life and 
nature, in a style sometimes too exuberant for written nar- 
rative, but which to him was natural and spontaneous A 
hundred stones, always apposite, and often mtereshng the 
mmd by strong pathos, or emmcntlj ludicrous, were daily 
told, which, with many more, have since been transplanted, 
almost in the same language, mto the "Waverley novels 
and his other wntings These, and his recitations of 
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poetrj, •which, can never be forgotten by those •who loiew 
him, made up the charm that his boundless memory en- 
abled him to exert to the -wonder of the gapmg lovers of 
•wonders But equally impressive and powerful was the 
language of his warm heart, and equally wonderful were 
the conclusions of lus -vigorous understanding, to those who * 
could return or appreciate either Among a number of 
such recollections, I have seen many of the thoughts which 
then passed through his mind embodied in the dchghtful 
prefaces annexed late in life to his poetry and novels 
Those on hterai^' quarrels and hterary irritabihty are ex- 
actly uhat he then expressed Keenly enjojing hterature 
ns he did, and indulging his own loic of it in peipetual 
composition, he alwa}s mamtamed the same estimate of it 
as subordmate and auxihaiy to the purposes of life, and 
Tather talked of men and events than of books and criti- 
cism Litcrarj' fame, he alwajs said, was a bright feather 
in the cap, but not the substantial cover of a well-pro- 
tected head. This sound and manly feehng was what I 
have seen desenbed by some of his biographers ns Tpnde , 
and it -will always be thought so by those 1111056 oivn vanity 
can only be gratified by the admiration of others, and who 
mistake shows for rcahties Kone valued the love and ap- 
plause of others more than Scott , but it was to the love 
and applause of those he valued m rctum that he restneted 
the feehng — without restnetmg the kindness Men who 
did not, or would not, undei stand this, perpetually mistook 
him — and, after loading him with undesired eulogy, per- 
haps m his o-wn house neglected common attention or civi- 
lity to other parts of his family. It was on such an occa- 
sion that I heard him murmur in my ear, ‘ Author as I 
am, I wish these good people would recollect that 1 began 
-with being a gentleman, and don’t mean to give up the 
character ’ Such was all along his feehng, and this, -with 
a shght prejudice common to Scotchmen m favour of an- 
cient and respectable family descent, constituted what m 

p 
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Grub Street is called bis pride It was, at least, what 
Johnson would have justly called defensive pride From 
all other, and still more from mere vaniiy, I never loiew 
any man so remarkably free ” 

The farmer at whose annual Iirn Scott and all his 
household were, m those days, regular guests, was Mr 
Laidlaw, the Duke of Buccleuch's tenant on the lands of 
Peel, which are only separated from the eastern terras of 
Ashestiel by the ravine and its brook Mi Laidlaw was 
himself possessed of some landed property m the same 
’ neighbourhood, and bemg considered as wealthy, and fond 
of his wealtli, he was usually called among the country 
people Laird Nippy , an expressive designation which it 
would be difficult to translate Though a veiy dry, 
demure, aud taciturn old Presbyterian, he could not resist 
the Shenffis jokes , nay he even gradually subdued his 
scruples so far as to become a pretty constant atten- 
dant at his “ English printed prayers” on the Sundays , 
which, mdeed, the pansh-kirk being eight miles distant, 
attracted by degrees more neighbours than qmte suited 
the capacity of the parlour-chapel Mr Laidlaw's wife 
was a woman of superior mind and manners — a great 
reader, and one of the few to whom Scott liked lending his 
books , for most strict and ddicate was he alwajs m the 
care of them, and indeed, hardly any trivial occurrence 
ever seemed to touch his temper at all, except anything 
like irreverent treatment of a book Tlie mtercourse be- 
tween the family at Ashestiel and this worthy woman and 
her children, was a constant interchange of respect and 
kindness , but I remember to have heard Scott say that 
the greatest compliment he had over received m his life 
was from the ngid old fanner himself, for, years after he 
had left Ashestiel, he discovered casually that special care 
had been taken to keep the turf seat on the Shirra^s Lnoiie 
m good repair , and this was much from Hippy 

And here I must set down a story, which, most readers 
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will smile to be told, was often repeated by Scott, and 
nlwa)S mtb an air that seemed to me, in spite of his en- 
deavours to the contrarj', as grave as the usual aspect of 
Laird Nippy of the Peel. This neighbour was a distant 
kmsmau of his dear friend Wilham Laidlaw ; — so distant, 
that elsewhere in that condition they would scarcely have 
remembered any community of blood , — ^but they both 
traced their descent, m the ninth degree, to an ancestress 
who, in the days of John Knox, fell mto tiouble from a 
suspicion of witchcraft In her time the Laidlaws were 
rich and prosperous, and held rank among the best gentry 
ofTweeddale, but in some evil hour, her husband, the 
head of his blood, reproached her inth her addiction to the 
black art, and she, m her anger, cursed tlie name-and line- 
age of Laidlaw Her youngest son, who stood by, im- 
plored her to revoke the malediction , but m vain Next 
day, however, on the renewal of his cnticaties, she cjirncd 
him with her mto the woods, made him slay a heifer, sa- 
endeed it to the power of evil in his presence, and then, 
collecting the ashes m her apron, invited the } outh to see 
her commit them to the river. “ Follow them,*' smd she, 
“ from stream to pool, as long as they float visible, and as 
many streams as jou shall then have passed, for so many 
generations shall jour descendants prosper After that, 
they shall, hke the rest of the name, be poor, and take 
their part in my curse ” The streams he counted were 
nine; “ and now,” Scott would saj-, “ look round you in 
this countrj’, and sure enough the Lmdlaws are one and all 
landless men, with the single exception of Auld Nippj I ” 
Manj' tunes had I heard both him and Wilham Lai^aw 
tell this storj’, before any suspicion got abroad that Nippj ’s 
wealth rested on insecure foundations. Tear after j ear, 
we never escorted a stranger by the Peel, but I heard the 
tale ; — and at last it came with a new conclusion , — “ and 
now, think whatever we choose of it, my good friend Nippy is 
landless ” lie had sold his own land and qmtted the Peek 
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Mr Momtt’s mention of the “ happy young family clus- 
tered round him” at Mr Laidlaw s him-, reminds me that I 
ought to say a fe\T words on Scott’s method of treatmg his 
duldren m their early dajs He had now two boys and 
two girls — and he never had more He was not one of 
those who take much dehght m a mere infant , but no 
father ever devoted more time and tender care to his off- 
spnng than ho did to each of his, as they reached the 
age when they could listen to him, and understand his 
talk Like their playmates, Camp and the greyhounds, 
they had at all times &ee access to his study , he never 
considered their prattle as any disturbance, they went 
and came as pleased their fancy, he was always ready 
to answer their questions , and when they, unconscious 
how he was engaged, entreated him to lay down his pen 
and tell them a story , he would take them on his Hme, 
repeat a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them do\m 
again to their marbles or nmepms, and resume his labou^ 
as if refreshed by the mterruption Prom n very earlyV 
age he made them dine at table, and “ to sit up to supper 
was the great reward when they had been “ veiy good] 
baims ” In short, he considered it as the highest duty as( 
well as the sweetest pleasure of a parent to be the qompa- ' 
mon of his children , he partook all their httle joys and 
sorrows, and made his kind unformal mstructions to blend 
so easily and playfully with the current of their own saymgs 
and doings, that so far from regardmg him with any distant 
awe, it was never thought that any sport or diversion 
could go on in the right way, unless papa were of the 
party, or that the raimest day could bo dull, so he were 
at home 

Of the irregulanty of his own education he speaks with 
regret, in the autobiographical fragment written this 
year at Ashestiel, yet his practice does not look as it’ 

^ CliarlottQ Sophia, bom in October 1799, ’Walter, October 
1801 , Anne, Fcbrnary 1803 , Clmrles, December 1803 
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that feeling had been strongly rooted in Lis mind — ^for he 
never did shew mueh concern about regulating systemati- 
cally what IS usually called education in the case of his 
children It seemed, on the contrary, as if he attached 
little importance to anjihingelse, so he could perceive that 
the joung curiosity was excited — ^the intellect, by what- 
ever spnngs of interest, set m motion. He detested and 
despised the whole generation of modem children's books, 
m which the attempt is made to convey accurate notions of 
scientific mmutim dehghtmg cordially, on the other hand, 
in those of the precedmg age, which, addressmg themselves 
chiefiy to the imagmation, obtain through it, as he be- 
lieved, the best chance of stimng our graver faculties idso 
He exercised the memory by selecting for tasks of recita- 
tion passages of popular verse the most likely to catch the 
fancy of children, and gradually famihanzed them with 
the ancient history of their ojra country, by arresting at- 
tention, in the course of his own oral narrations, on inci- 
dents and characters of a similar descnption Hor did he 
neglect to use the same means of qmckemng cunosity as to 
the events of sacred histoiy. On Sunday ho neier lode — 
at least not until his growing infirmity made his pony 
almost necessary to him — ^for it was his prmciple that all 
domestic animals have a full nght to their Sabbath of rest , 
but after he had read the prayers and lessons of the day, 
he usually walked with his whole family, dogs included, to 
some favourite spot at a considerable distance irom the 
house — ^most frequently the rumed tower of Ehbank — and 
there dmed with them in the open air on a basket of cold 
provisions, mixing his wine with the water of the brook 
beside which they all were grouped around lum on the 
turf, and here, or at home, if the weather kept them from 
their ramble, his Sunday talk was just such a senes of 
bibhcal lessons as that which we have presen-ed for the 
permanent use of rising generations, m his Tales of a Grand- 
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father on the early history of Scotland I Mish he had 
committed that other senes to "writrag too , — how different 
that would have been from our thousand compUations of 
dead epitome and imbec>lo o^nt ! He had his Bible, the 
Old Testament especially, by heart , and on these days m- 
wove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm of Scnpture, 
in whatever story he was telling, with the same picturesque 
richness as in his week-day tales the quaint Scotch of Fit- 
scottie, or some rude romantic old rhjme from Barbour's 
Bruce or Blmd Harry’s Wallace 

By many external accomphshments, either in girl or boy, 
he set httle store He debghted to hear his daughters 
sing an old ditty, or one ofhis own frammg , but, so the 
bmger appeared to feel the spmt of her ballad, he was not 
at all cntical of the technical execution There was one 
thing, however, on wMchhe hxed his heart hardly less than 
the ancient Persians of the C^opmdia like them, next to 
love of truth, he held love of horsemanship for the prune 
point of education As soon as his eldest girl could sit a 
pony, she was made the regular attendant of his mountain 
rides , and they all, as they attained sufficient strength, 
had the like advancement He taught them to think no- 
thing of tumbles, and habituated them to his own reckless 
delight m perilous fords and flooded streams , and they all 
imbibed in great perfection his passion for horses — as well, 
I may venture to add, as his deep reverence for the more im- 
portant article of that Persian trainmg “ Without cou- 
rage,” he said, “ there cannot be truth, and without truth 
there can be no other virtue ” 

Ho had a horror of boordmg-schools , never allowed his 
gills to learn anythmg out of his own house , and chose 
their governess — hliss MiUor — ^who about this tune was 
domesticated with them, and never left them while they 
needed one, — ^with far greater regard to her kind good 
temper and excellent moral and rehgious pnnciples, than 
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to the measure of her attainments in -what are called 
fashionable accomphshments. The admirable sj'stem of 
education forbo)s in Scotland combines all the advantages 
of pubhc and private mstrucbon , his carried their satchels/ 
to the Iligh-Sohool, when the family was in Edmburgh, 
just as he had done before them, and shared of course the 
evemng society of their liappy home. But ho rarely, if 
e\er, left them in town, when he could himsdf be in the 
country , and at Ashesticl he was, for better or for worse, 
his eldest boy’s daily tutor, after he began Latm 

His letters of this autumn to such friends as Hose, Mor- 
ntt, and hliss Bailhe, give additional details of the pleasant 
domestic life of Ashestiel. In one (Sept ) he sajs to Miss 
Joanna — “If yon ask what I am doing, lam very like 
a certain ancient king, distinguished m the Edda, who, 
when Lok paid him a iisit, — 

Was twisting of collars his dogs to hold, 

And combing the mane of his courser bold 
If this idle man’s employment required any apology, we 
must seek it in the difficulty of seckmg food to moke sa- 
voury messes for om Enghsh guests , for we are eight 
miles from market, and must call in all the countiy qiorts 
to aid the larder,” Scott, however, had busmess enough 
at this time, besides combmg the mono of Blown Adam, and 
, twisting couples for Douglas aud Percy. He was deep m 
Swift; and the Ballantjne press was groanmg under a 
multitude of works, with almost all of which his hand as 
well as his head had somethmg, more or less, to do But a 
senous change was about to take place m his relations with 
the spirited pubhshmg house which had hitherto been the 
most efficient supporters of that press ; and his letters be- 
gm to be much occupied with disputes which cost bur^ many 
anxious hours m the apparently idle autumn of 18D8 
Mr Constable had then for his partner Mir Hunter, after- 
wards Laird of Blackness, to whose intemperate language, 
much more thau to any part of Constable’s own conduct. 
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Scott ascribed this unfortunate abenation , ■which, ho'wever, 
' as vrdl as most of my friend's subsequent misadventures, I 
am mchncd to trace in no small degree to the mduence 
•which a third person, liitherto unnamed, was about this 
time hegmning to exercise over the concerns of James Bal- 
lantyne ■ 

John Ballantjne, a younger brother of Scott’s school- 
fellow, was origmally destmed for the paternal trade of a 
merchant — (that is to say, a dealer in everythmg from fine 
broadcloth to children’s tops) — at Kelso The father seems 
to have sent him when very young to London, where, what- 
ever else he may have done m the way of ^professional 
trainmg, he spent some time m the banking-house of Messrs 
Cume On retummg to Kelso, however, the “ depart- 
ment” which more pecuharly devolved upon him was the 
tailoring one * His personal habits had not been improved 
by his bnef sojourn in the Great City, and the busmess, in 
consequence (by his own statement) of the irregulanty of 
his hfe, gradually melted to nothing m his hands Early 
m 1805, his goods were sold ofij and barely sufficed to pay 
his debts The worthy old couple found refuge ■with their 
ever afiectionate eldest son, who provided his father with 
some httle occupation (real or nominal) about the prmting 
office , and thus John himself again quitted his native 
place, under wcumstanccs which, as I shall shew m the 
sequel, had left a deep and pamful trace even upon that 
volatile mmd. He had, however, some taste, and he at 
least fancied himself to have some talent for hteraturc 
and the nse of his brother, who also had met •with no 
success m his onginal profession, was before him He had 

' The first time tliat "Wilham Laidlaw saw John Ballaniyne, he 
had come to Selkirk to measure the troopers of the Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, of whom Laidlaw was one, for new hreecdies 

® John Ballantyne, upon the marvellons sncccss ofWaverley, 
wrote and published a wretched novel, called “ The Widow’s Lodg- 
ings " 
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acquired in London great apparent de\terity in book-keep- 
ing and accounts He was marncd by this time ; and it 
might naturally bo hoped, that witb tbe severe lessons of 
the past, be would now apply sedulously to any duty that 
might be entrusted to him. The concern in the Canongate 
was a growing one, and James Ballantyne’s somewhat in- 
dolent habits were already se^erclj tried by its management 
The Compan} offered John a salary of £200 a-jear as 
clerk, and the destitute es-mcrcfiant was too happy to 
accept the proposal 

He was a quick, active, intrepid httle fellow , and in so- 
ciety so very hvdy and amusmg, so full of inn and mem- 
ment — such a thoroughly light-hearted droll, all-over 
quamtness and humorous mimicry , and moreover, such a 
keen and skilful devotee to all manner of field-sports, from 
fos-hunting to badger-baiting mclusne, that it was no 
wonder ho should have made a favourable impression on 
Scott, when he appeared in Edinburgh in this destitute 
plight, and offered to assist James m book-keeping, which 
the latter never understood, or could bnng himself to at- 
tend to with legulanty The contrast between the two 
brothers was not the least of the amusement , indeed that 
contmued to amuse him to the last The elder of these is 
painted to the life in an earlj letter of Lej den’s, which, on 
the Doctor’s death, he, though not (I fancj) without win- 
emg, permitted Scott to pnnt — “ Methmks I see you with 
your confounded black beard, bull-neck, and upper hp 
turned up to jour nose, while one of your eyebrows is 
cocked perpendicularly, and the other forms pretty well 
the base of a nght-angled triangle, opening your great 
gloatmg ejes, and cijing — But Leyden IIP' James was a 
short, stout, well-made man, and would have been consi-, 
dered a handsome one, but for these grotesque frowns, 
starts, and twistmgs of his features, set off bj a certain 
mock majesty of walk and gesture, which he had perhaps 
contracted from his usual compamons, the emperors and 
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tyrants of the stage His voice m talk was grave and so- 
norous, and lie sung well (theatncally well), in a fine not 
bass John’s tone in singing was a sharp treble — ^in con- 
versation something between a croak and a squealc Of 
hs style of story-telhng it is sufficient to say that the late 
Charles Mathews’s “ old Scotch lady” was but an imper- 
fect copy of the ongmal, which the great comedian first 
heard in my presence from his hps ^ He was shorter than 
James, but lean as a scarecrow, and be rather hopped than 
walked, his features, too, were naturally good, and he 
twisted them about qmte as much, but in a very difiTerent 
fashion The elder brother was a gourmand — the younger 
liked his bottle and his bowl, as well ns, like Johnny Arm- 
strong, “ a hawk, a hound, and a fair woman ” Scott 
used to call the one Aldiborontiphoscophornio — ^the other 
Higdumfunnidos They both entertained him , they both 
loved and revered him, and I beheve would have shed 
their heart’s blood in his service , but James had senous 
deficiencies as a man of busmess, and John was not likely 
to supply them. A more reckless, thoughtless, improvi- 
dent advcnturei never rushed into the senous responsibili- 
ties of commerce , but his cleverness, his vivacity, his un- 
afifected zeal, his gay fancy always secmg the light side of 
every thmg, bis imperturbable good-humour, and buoyant 
elasticity of spirits, made and kept him such a favourite, 
that I btheve Scott would have as soon have ordered his 
dog to be hanged, as harboured, m his darkest hour of 
peiplcxity, the least thought of discardmg “ jocund 
Johnny.” 

The great bookseller of Edmburgh was a man of cahbre 
mfinitely beyond the Ballantyncs Though with a strong 
dash of the sanguine (without which, indeed, there can be 
no great projector in any walk of hfe^, Archibald Constable 
was one of the most sagacious persons that ever followed 

^ The reader will find an amusing anecdote of Johnny m tho 
Memoirs of Matthews, hy his widow, vol ii. p 382 
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his profession Mr Thomas Camphell ■writes to Scott, 
a year or two hefore this time, — “ Our butteradons friend 
at the Cross turns out a deep draw-well and another 
eminent literator, still more closely connected -with Con- 
stable, bad already, I beheve, christened him “ The Craf- 
ty” Indeed, his fair and very handsome physiognomy 
carried a bland astuteness of expression, not to be mistaken 
by any who could read the plainest of nature’s hand- 
ivritmg He made no pretensions to hterature — ^though ho 
was in fact a tolerable judge of it generally, and particu- 
larly well skilled in the department of Scotch antiquities 
He distrusted himself, however, in such matters, bemg con- 
scious that his early education had been very imperfect , 
and moreover, he -wisely considered the business of a cntic 
as qmte as much out of his “ proper hne” as authorship it- 
self But of that “ proper hne,” and his O'wn qualifications 
for it, his estimation was ample , and — often as Imay ha\o 
smiled at the lofty serenity of his sdf-complacence — I con- 
fess I now doubt whether he rated himself too highly as a 
master m the true science of the bookseller He had, m- 
deed, in his mercantile character one deep and fatal fiaw 
— ^for he hated accounts, and systematically refused, dunng 
the most vigorous years of his life, to examine or sign a ba- 
lance-sheet , but for castmg a keen eye over the remotest 
indications of popular taste — ^for anticipating the chances 
of success and failure in any given vanety of adventure — 
for the plannmg and mvcntion of his calhng — he was not, 
in his O'wn day at least, surpassed , and among all his my- 
riad of undertakmgs, I question if any one that really ori- 
gmated with himself, and contmuedto be superintended by 
his own care, ever did fail. He was as bold as far-sighted 
— and his disposition was as hberal as his views were ■wide 
Had he and Scott from the beginning trusted as thorough- 
ly as they understood each other , had there been no third 
parties to step m, fiattermg an overweemng vanity on the 
' one hand mto presumption, and on the other side spur- 
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nng the enterpnse that wanted nothing but a bndle, I 
have no doubt their joint career nught have been one of 
unbroken prosperity But the Ballantynes were jealous of 
the superior mind, bearing, and authonty of Constable , 
and though he too had a likmg for them both personally — 
esteemed James's literary tact, and was far too much of a 
humourist not to be very fond of the jounger brother’s 
companj — ^he could never away with the feehng that they 
intervened unnecessarily, and left him but the shadow, 
where he ought to have had the substantial hon’s share, of 
confidence. On his part, again, he was too proud a man to 
save entire confidence where that was withheld from himself 
But in tracmg the progress of the coldness which 
this year advanced to a complete rupture, it must be cs* 
pecially kept in mmd that the Edinburgh Beview had 
been the great primary source of the wealth and influence 
of the house of Constable. The then comparatively httle- 
known bookseller of London, who was destined to be 
ultimately its most formidable rival in more than one de- 
partment, has told me, that when he read the article on 
Marmion, and another on general pohtics m the same 
Number, he said to himsdf — “ Walter Scott has feehngs 
both as a gentleman and a Tory, which these people must 
now have wounded , — the alhance between him and the 
whole dique of the Beview, its propnetor induded, is sha- 
ken ,” and, as far at least as the political part of the affair 
was concerned, John Murray's sagacity was not at fault 
We have seen with what thankful alacnty he accepted a 
small share in the adventure of Maimion — and with what 
brilliant success that was crowned , nor is it wonderful that 
a joung bookseller, conscious of ample energies, should 
now have watched with eagerness the circumstances which 
seemed not unhkely to place withm his own reach a more 
intimate connexion with the first great hving author in 
whose works he had ever had any direct mtercst He 
forthwith took measures for improvmg and extendmg 
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his relations with James BaUant^me, through whom, as 
he guessed, Scott could best be approadied His tenders 
of emplojinent for the Canongate press were such that the 
apparent head of the firm proposed a conference at ]?err3'-* 
bridge m Torkshire, and there Murray, after detaihng 
some of his o"!™ hteraiy plans — particularly that already 
alluded to, of a Hovehst’s Librarj — ^in his turn sounded 
Ballantyne so far as to resolve on pursuing his jour- ' 
ney into Scotland Ballantyne had said enough to sa- 
tisfy him that the.project of setting up a new pubhshmg 
house in Edmburgh, in opposition to Constable, was already 
all but matured , and he, on the instant, proposed himself 
for its actn e co-operator in the metropohs The printer pro- 
ceeded to open his budget farther, mentiomng, among other 
things, that the author of Marmion had “ both another 
Scotch poem and a Scotch novel on the stocks ,” and had 
moreover chalked out the design of on Edmburgh Annual 
Eegister, to be conducted in opposition to the pohtics and 
criticism of Constable’s Bemew These tidmgs might have 
been enough to make Munay proceed farther northwards, 
but there was a scheme of his own which had for some 
time deeply occupied his mmd, and the last artide^of this 
communication determined him to embrace the opportumtj 
of opening it m person at Ashestiel He arrived there 
about the middle of October. The 26 th Humber of the 
Edmbuigh Beview, contauung Mr Brougham’s article 
entitled “ Don Cevallos on the usurpation of Spain,” 
had just been pubhshed , and one of the first thmgs Scott . 
mentioned m conversation was, that he had so highly 
resented the tone of that essay, as to give orders that his 
name might be discontinued on the list of subscribers ^ Mr 
Murray could not have wished better auspices for the 

' When the 26 th Number appeared, Mr Scott wrote to Constable 
in these terms — “ The Edmburgh Eeview had become such as to 
render it impossible for me to continue a contnbutor to it —Now^ 

It IS such as I can no longer continue to receive or read it ” The 
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matter lie had come to open, it ms no other than the 
project of a London Henew on the scale of the Edin- 
burgh, and, for weeks ensuing, Scott’s letters to Ellis, 
Momtt, and other hterary Tones, attest with what eager 
zeal he had embraced the new scheme 

It ^ impossible to mdude more than a fragment of this 
copious and curious correspondence m,the present nairatiYe , 
but the first letter to Elhs (Not 2) seems to contain, m a 
few sentences, a sufficient!} mtelhgible summarj of his main 
views He says — “ The piesent Ministry are not all that 
I could wish them — ^for (Canmng excepted) I doubt there 
IS among them too much self-seeking^ as it was called in 
Cromwell’s time , and what is their misfortune, if not their 
fault, there is not among them one in the decided situation 
of paramount authonty, both with respect to the others 
ind to the Crown, which is, I think, necessary, at least in 
difficult times, to produce promptitude, regulant}', and 
efficiency m measures of importance But their pohticol 
pnnmplcs are sound English prmciples, and, compared to 
the greedy and inefficient horde which preceded them, they 
are angds of hght and of punty It is obvious, however, 
that they want defenders both in and out doors Pitt’s 

— — ‘ Love and fear glned many fnends to him , 

And now he '& fallen, those tongh commixtures mdt 

'Were this only to afi'ect a change of hands, I should expect 
it with more indiifercnce , but I fear a change of prmciples 
18 designed The Edmburgh Review tells you coolly, ‘We 
foresee a speedy revolution m this country, as well as Mr 
Cobbett ,’ and, to say the truth, b} degrading the person 
of the Sovereign — exaltmg the power of the Erench armies, 
and the wisdom of their counsds — holding forth that peace 
(which the} allow can only be purchased b} the hunuhating 

list of the then suhsenbors cdubits, in an indignant dash of 
Constable’s pen opposite Mr Scott’s name, the word “ Siorr 'll" 
—R CadeJl 

^ See 3d K, Benrg IF Act II. Scene 6 
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prostration of our lionour) is indispensable to tlic verj ex- 
istence of this countr) — I tbinlc, that for these two jears 
past, they Lave done their utmost to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of their orm prophecy. Of this ivork 9000 copies 
arc pnnted quarter!}, and no genteel family can pretend 
to bo -without it, because, independent of its politics, it gives 
the only valuable hteraiy criticism -which can be met -with. 
Consider, of the numbers -who read this -work, how man> 
arc hkelj to separate thejiteralurc from the politics — how 
many youths arc there upon whose minds the flash) and bold 
character of the work is likel) to make an indelible impres- 
sion l^ow, I think there is balm in Gilead for nil this , 
and that the cure hes in instituting such a Rciicw in Lon- 
don as should be conducted totall) independent of book- 
selhng influence, on a plan as liberal as that of the Edin- 
burgh, Its literature as well supported, and its principles 
Enghsh and constitutional Accordingly, I ha%c been 
pven to understand that Mr William Gifford is wnlhng to 
become the conductor of such a work, and I hai e written 
to him a veiy voluminous letter on the subject. Now, 
should this plan succeed, you must hang ) our birding-piecc 
on its hooks, take down ) our old Anti-jacobm armour, and 
‘ remember ) our sivashing blow ’ In point of Icaimng, ) ou 
Englishmen have ten times our scholarship , and as for talent 
and genius, ‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, nvers of Da- 
mascus, better than an) of the nvers in Israel ? ’ Dave we 
not yourself and) our cousin, the Roses, Malthus, Matthias, 
Gifford, Hebcr, and his brother? Can I not procure you 
a score of blue-caps, who would rathex -write for us than 
for the Edinburgh Review if they got as much pay by it ’ 
‘ A good plot, good fhends, and full of cxpcetation — an 
excellent plot, vei-) good fnends 1’”^ 

The excellent plot had too many good fnends to be long 
a secret , nor could the rumours of Scott’s share m it and 
other now schemes tend to sootlie the imtation between 
* Hotspur— Ifit K Eenry lY. Act II. Sceno 8 
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him and the house of Constable Somethmg occurred be* 
fore the end of 1808 'which induced Scott to suspect that 
among other sources of uneasmess had been a repentant 
grudge as to their bargam about Swift , and on the 2d of 
January 1809, 1 find him requestmg, that if, on refiection, 
they thought they had hastily committed themselves, the 
deed might be cancelled To this the firm did not assent 
their letter expresses regret that Scott should have attached 
importance to “ an unguarded -expression ” of the junior 
partner, “ our hir Hunter,” and the hope that “ the old 
footing maybe restored hereafter, when the misrepresenta- 
tions of interested persons may cease to be remembered ” 
Scott rephes coldly, requestmg that a portrait for which he 
had sat to Baebum maybe considered as done for himself, 
charged to his account, and sent to him. Mr Constable 
declined, m very handsome terms, to give up the picture 
But for the present the breach was complete Among 
other negotiations which Scott had patronised twelve 
months before, was one concemmg the pubhcation of Miss 
Seward’s Poems On the 19th of March, he nvrites as 
follows to that lady — “ Constable, like many other folks 
who learn to undervalue the means by which they have 
risen, has behaved, or rather sufiered his partner to behave, 
veiy unaiolly towards me. But they may both live to 
know that they should not have kicked doivn the ladder tiU 
they were sure of their footmg The very last tune I 
spoke to him on busmess was about your poems. I under- 
stood him to dechne your terms , but 1 had neither mfiu- 
ence to change his opmion, nor mdination to interfere inth 
his resolution He is a very enterprising, and, I beheve, 
a thoroughly honest man, but his vamty in some cases over- 
powers his discretion ” 

“ Our Mr Hunter” was, I am told by fhends of mme 
who knew him well, a man of considerable intelhgence and 
accomphshments, to whoso personal connexions the house 
of Constable owed a great accession of busmess and influ- 
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encc. lie \rac, Lowevor, a ^crT keen politician — in Scott's 
pln-isc, “ a sort of WTiig gone mad ; ’ — regarded Scott’s 
TorjT-itt will a fiNcd bitterness, and, moreover, could 
never conceal bis impression tint Scott ought to have em- 
barked in no other htcrirj undertakings whatever until he 
h id completed his edition of Swift. It is not wonderful 
that, not Innng been bred regnhrly to the bookselling bu- 
siness, be should hnie somewhat mi«apprchcndcd the obli- 
gation which Scott had incurred when the bargain for that 
work was made , and hi*! fueling of hk own station and 
consequence w''s no doubt sitcli as to giie hi« stile of con- 
versation, on doubtful qucstlon^ of husinc«s, a lone for 
winch Scott had not been prepared bv his previous inter- 
00 JTbe with Jlr Constable The defection of the poet ivas, 
however, it once regretted and resented by both these 
partners; and Constable, I am told, oftenaented luswratli 
ill figures as loftv as Scott s oivn “ Aj, ’ be would saj, 
stamping on the ground \ntli a saaage emile, “ Aj, thero 
is 'iicli a thing as rearing tbe oak until it can support it- 
self.” 

ITic project of the Quartcrti Benew was not the onl\ 
declaration of hostilities Tbe scheme of starting a non 
bookselling house in Edinburgh, begun m the short-sighted 
heat of pique, had nor been matured , — cannot add, either 
antli compered ohsen itioa or rational forcc.ast — for it was 
ultimately settled that the ostensible and chief managing 
partner should be a person mthont capital, and iioithcr b\ 
training nor by temper in the smallest degree qualified for 
such a situation ; more especially whore the field was to be 
taken against long experience, consummate slall, and re- 
sources which, if not so large as all the world supposed 
them, were still m comparison vast, and admirably organized 
The rash resolution was, however, earned into effect, and 
a deed, deposited for secrecy’s sake in the hands of 
Scott, laid the foundation of the firm of “ John Ballantyno 
&. Co , hookscllets, Edmburgh.” Scott appears to have 

Q 
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oupplied all the capital, at any rate his own one-half share, 
and one-fourth, the portion of James, who, not hamng any 
funds to spare, must have become indebted to some one for it 
It does not appear from what source John acqmred his, the ' 
remaming/owrf/t ; but Eigdumfunmdos was thus installed in 
Hanover Street as the avowed rival of “ The Crafty ” 

Tina was arranged m January Under the same month 
I must mention an event often alluded to in its correi^ond- 
ence — ^the death of Gamp, the first of several dogs whose 
names will be “ freshly remembered” as long as their mas- 
ter’s works are popular This favourite presen'ed his af- 
fection and sagacity to the last At Ashestiel, as the servant 
was laymg the cloth for dmner, he would say, “ Camp, 
my good fellow, the SherilTs coming home by the ford — 
or by the hill ,” and the sick animal would immediately 
bestm himself to welcome his master, gomg out at the back 
door or the front door accordmg to the direction given, 
and advancing as far as he was able, either towards the 
Tireed, or the Glenkinnon bum He was buned on a fine 
moon-hght night, in the httle garden behmd the house in 
Castle Street, immediately opposite to the window at nhich 
Scott usually sat writmg My wife told me that she re- 
membered the whole family standmg m tears about the 
grave, as her father himself smoothed down the turf 
above Camp with the saddest expression of face she had 
ever seen in him He had been encased to dme abroad 
that day, but apologized on account of the death of a 
dear old friend ,” and Mr Macdonald Buchanan was not 
at all surprised that he should have done so, when it came 
out next mommg that Comp was no more 
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CHAPTER VI. 

London — Theatrical Anecdotes — ^Bjron’s Satire — ^The I/ady of 
the Lake — ^Excursion to the Hebrides — ^Vision of Don Rode- 
rick — Bjron — Davj — Crabbe — Fnrebase of Abbotsford — 
1S09-1S12. 

In Februarj Mr John Ballantyne proceeded to London, 
for the purpose of introducing himsdlf to the chief publish- 
ers there m Ids new capacity, and especiallj of taking Sir 
Murray’s instructions respecting the Scotch management 
of the Quarterly EcTiew As soon as the spring vacation 
began, Mr and Mrs Scott followed him by sea Thej 
staged two months, and this being the first -visit to town 
since his fame had been crowned byMarmion, he was more 
than ever the object of curiosity and attention Mi Momtt 
saw much of him, and I transcribe a few sentences fi:om his 
Memoranda of the period. 

“ Scott,” lus fhend saj-s, “more correctly than any other 
man I ever knew, appredated the value of that apparently 
enthusiastic engouement which the world of London shews 
to the fashionable wonder of the jear The homage paid 
him neither altered his opinions, nor produced the afiecta- 
tion of dcspismg it ; on the contrary, he received it, culti- 
^atcd it, and repaid it in its own coin ‘ All this is ver) 
flattenng,’ he would say, ‘ and %erj' civil, and if people 
are amused with hearing me tell a parcel of old stories, or 
recite a pack of ballads to lovely joung girls aiid gapmg 
matrons, they are easily pleased, and a man would bp 
very ill-natured who would not give pleasure so cheaply 
conferred ’ If he dined with us and found any now faces, 

‘ Well, do you want me to play hon to-da} ?’ was his usual 
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queshon — ‘ I 'will roar if jou like it to your licart’s con- 
tent ’ He vronld, indeed, in sucb cases put forth all liis 
inimitable poiiers pf entertainment — and day after day 
surprise me by their unexpected extent and vanety Then, 
as the party dwindled, and we were left alone, he laughed 
at himself, quoted — ‘ Yet know that I one Snug the jomer 
am — ^no hon fierce,’ &c — ^and was at once himself agam. 

“ He often lamented the injurious efiects for hterature 
and genius resultmg from the exeitement of ambition for 
this ephemeral reputation du salon ‘ It may be a plea- 
sant gale tcT sail with,’ he said, ‘ but it never yet led to a 
port that I should like to anchor in ,’ nor did he wilhngly 
endure, either m London or m Edinburgh, the httle ex- 
clusive curcles of hterary societj, muc^ less their occasional 
fastidiousness and pett^' partiahties One story which I 
heard of him fiom Dr Howley, now Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (for I was not present), was very charaotensbc 
The Doctor was one of a grand congregation of hons, 
where Scott and Colendge, cum multis aim, attended at 
Sothebi’s Poets and poetry were the topics of the 
table, and there was plentiful recitation of effusions 
as jet unpublished, which of course obtained abundant 
applause Colendge rqieated more than one, which, as 
Dr H thought, were eulogized by some of the company 
with somethmg like affectation, and a desire to humble 
Scott by raising a poet of infenor reputation on Ins 
shoulders Scott, however, jomed in the compliments as 
cordially as anjbody, until, m his turn, he was mvited to 
display some of his occasional poetry Scott said he had 
nothing of his own worth their hearing, but he would 
repeat a httle copy of verses which he had shortly befoie 
seen in a pronncial newspaper, and which seemed to him 
almost "IS good as anythmg they had been listening to 
He repeated ‘ Pire, Eamme, and Slaughter ’ The applauses 
that ensued were faint — then came shght criticisms, firom 
hich Scott defended the unknown author. At last a more 
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mttcr antagonist opened, and fastening upon one line, 
cried, ‘ This at least is absolute nonsense ’ Scott denied 
the charge — ^the Zoilus persisted — until Coleridge, out of all 
patience, exclaimed, * I^or God’s sake let Mr Scott alone — 
I wrote the poem ’ 

“ lie often complained of the dullness of parties where 
each guest arrived under the implied obhgation of ex- 
hibituig some extraordinary powers of talk or wit ‘ If,’ 
he said, ‘I encounter men of the world, men of bu- 
siness, odd or striking characters of professional excel- 
lence ill an} department, I am m my element, for they 
cannot liomze me without my returning the comphment and 
learning something ftom them * He was much \nth George 
Ellis, Canning, and Crokcr, and dchghted in them — as 
indeed who did not? — but he loved to study cmmence of 
eveiy class and sort, and his rising fame gave him cas} 
access to gratijf}' all his cunosity ” 

The mcetmgs with Canmng, Crokcr, and Elhs, to which 
Momtt alludes, were, ns ma} be supposed, chicdy oc- 
cupied with the afilurs of the Quarterly Eeview The 
first number appeared while Scott was in London: and 
contained three articles from his pen 

On his way back to Scotland, ho spent some days more 
with hlomtt, at Kokeby Park, on the northern boundary 
of Torkshire , and he •nas so delighted by the scenery of 
the nvers Tecs and Greta, which have their confluence 
withm the demesne, and so interested ■with his host’s 
traditionary anecdotes of the Cavaliers of the Rokeby 
lineage, that he resolved on connectmg a poem with these 
fair landscapes But he had already, I presume, begun the 
Lady of the Lake , for, on his amval at Edinburgh, he un- 
dertook that it should be finished by the end of the } ear In 
July he revisited all the locahtics so dear to him in the days 
of his'jUTcnilcrambhng, which he had chosen for the scene 
of his fable He gave a week to Cambusmorc, and ascer- 
timed, in hi& oivn person, that a good horseman might 
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gallop from (Lodi Vennacliar to Stirling witlun the space 
Plotted to Fitz- James He then, under the gmdance of 
Sir Slacdonald Buchanan, esplored Loch Lomond, Arro- 
char, Loch Sloj, and all the scenery of a hundred conflicts 
between the Slacfarlanea, the Colquhouns, and the ClanAl- 
pme At Buchanan House, -which is very near Boss Pnorj', 
Lady Douglas and Lady Lonisa Stuart were -visitmg the 
Duke of Montrose , he joined them there, and read to them 
the Stag Chase, which he had just completed under the full 
influence of the genius loci 

It was at Buchanan that he first saw Lord BjTon’s “ Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Beviowers ” I need not reprmt here 
what he sajs in an essay m 1830, on his “ share m the flagel- 
lation of that famous satire,” viz — 

Next view m state, proud prancing on his roan, 

The golden crested haughty hlannion, — 

down to 

For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son, 

And hid a long goodnight to Marmion 

But it IS amusing enough to contrast with that graceful 
“Introduction” the plam words of a letter to Southej, 
written m August 1809. He there saj-s — “If I were 
once m possession of my reiersionary income, I would do 
nothing hut what I pleased, which might be another phrase 
for doing very httle I was always an admirer of the 
modest wish of a retamer m one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
plays — 

‘ I would not he a serving man, to cany the doak-hag still. 

Nor would I he a falconer, the greedy hawks to fill; 

But I would he in a good house, and have a good master too. 
For I would eat and dnnk of the best, and no work would I do '* 

In the meantime, it is funny enough to see a whelp of a 
young Lord Byron abusing me, of whose circumstances he 
knows nothing, for endeavouring to scratch «out a hvmg 
' The Kmght of the Burning Pestle 
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■ffitli my pen. God help the bear, if, having httle else to 
eat, he must not even suck his own paws. I can assure 
the noble imp of fame it is not my fault that I was not 
born to a park and L 5000 a-year, ns it is not his lord- 
ship’s ment, although it may be his great good fortune, 
that he was not bom to hve by his hterary talents or 
success ” 

About this tune several travesties of Scott’s poetry, I 
do not recollect by whom, were favourably noticed m some 
of the mmor reviews, and appear to have annoyed Mr 
Momtt Scott’s only remark on The Lay of the Scotch 
Fiddle, &c &c is m a very miscellaneous letter to that 
fiiend — “As to those temble parodies which have come 
forth, I can only say with Benedict, A college of such wit- 
mongers cannot flout me out of my humour. Had I been 
consdous of one place about my temper, were it even, 
metaphoncally speakmg, the tip of my heel, vulnerable to 
tlus sort of aggression, I have that respect for mme own ease, 
that I would have shunned bemg a candidate for pubhc 
applause, as I would avoid snatchmg a hone) -comb from 
among a hive of hve bees ’’ "When, three yeais later, all 
the world laughed over James Smith’s really admirable 
DeaOi of Clutterbuch, m the “ Bejected Addresses,” no one 
laughed more heartily than the author of Marmion 

To this period bdong two stones, which it would be un- 
fair to suppress It is a rare cose when a large family 
does not mdude a frail member. Walter Scott’s youngest 
brother Darnel was such ^ After man^ luckless adventures, 
he obtamed, through the poet’s connection with George 
£lhs, a post of responsibility- on a West Indian estate ; 
but m a moment of danger, his nerves shewed the effects 
of contmued dissipation. He was dismissed, and died soon 
afterwards at Edmburgh, imder his mother’s roof — ^but his 
brother would never see him, nor would he attend his 
funeral, or wear mourmng for hun Thus sternly, when 
^ See Chap I , ante, p 12 
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m tlie height and pnde of his blood, could Scott, whose 
heart was never hardened against the distress of an enem}, 
recoil from the disgrace of a brother It is a more pleas- 
mg part of my duty to add, that he spoke to me, twent} 
years afterwards, m terms of great and painful contrition 
for the austenly with which he had conducted hunsclf 
on this occasion I must add, moreover, that he took 
a warm mterest m a natural child whom Darnel had be- 
queathed to his mother’s care , and after the old lady’s 
death, rehgiously supphed her place as the boy’s protector. 

The other stoiy is connected with his ever dear brother 
Thomas, m whose hands, as has been mentioned above, 
the business that he inhented did not prosper Walter, as 
Clerk of Session, had the patronage of several offices in 
the Register House at Edmburgh, and he appointed Tho- 
mas to one of these, by no means so lucrative as others at 
his disposal, but welcome under the curcumstances Tho- 
mas soon after found it convement to withdraw for a time 
to the Isle of Man , and while he was there, the Govern- 
ment mtroduced a bill, by which his extractor ship, and 
many other httle places of the sort, were to be abolished, 
the holders receivmg some compensation by way of annmty 
Some keen Edinburgh ptortizans suggested to the Earl of 
Lauderdale (then at the head of the Whig mterest in 
Scotland) that Walter Scott had foreseen the abolition of 
the post when he bestowed it on Thomas — ^that Thomas 
was discharging its small duties by deputy — and that in 
his case compensation would be only the successful crownmg 
of a job Scott, m his letters to friends, both Whig and 
Tory, denies mdignantly that either he or Thomas had 
mticipated the abohtion of the office, and intimates his 
conviction that the parhamentary opposition to the com- 
pensation sprang entirely from the wish to hurt his own 
icehngs Lord Lauderdale’s amendment was lost m the 
House of Peers Indeed no other Peer spoke in favour of 
it except Lord Holland , and Scott resented that speech 
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warmly, because bis Lordsbip seemed to have “ gone out 
of his way” m meddling about a small Scotch matter. It 
happened unluckily that Lord Holland visited Edmburgh 
^nthln a few weiis afterwards, and he was^then intro- 
duced by Scott's fticnd, Mr llhomas Thomson, at a dinner 
of the Friday Chib ' The poet, in a letter to his brother, 
says “ "We met accidentally at a public party. He made 
up to me, but I remembered his part in your affair, and 
cut him with as httlo remorse as an old pen ” Two gen- 
tlemen who were present, inform me that they distmctly 
remember a very painful scene, for which, knowmg Scott’s 
habitual good-natiurc and urbanity, they had been wholly 
unprepared. One of them (Lord Jcfficy) adds, that this 
was the only example of rudeness he ever witnessed in him 
in the course of a lifelong fhmiharit}'. It is consolatoiy to 
add, that he enjoyed much agreeable mtercourse m aftci 
dajs with Lord Holland. 

I wiUingly turn from these dregs of pohtics to some other 
matters, which about this time occupied a large share of 
his thoughts He had from his boyish dap a great love 
for theatrical representation , and so soon ns circumstances 
enabled him to practise extended hospitality, the chief 
actors of his tunc, whenever they happened to be in Scot- 
land, were among the most acceptable of his ghests Mi 
Charles Young was, I believe, the first of them of whom 
he saw much ns early as 1803 I find himwnting of that 
gentleman to tho Marchioness of Abercom as a valuable 
addition to the society of Edinburgh , and down to the 
end of Scott’s hfe, Mr Young was never m the north inth- 
out visiting him Another graceful performer, of whom 
he saw a great deal in his private curcle, was hLss Smith, 
.afterwards Mrs Biirtley. But at the peiiod of which 

* Tfie Friday Club was mstitutea in Juno 1803 — on tho modol, 
I behove, of Johnson’s at tho 'Turk’s Head Scott, Thomson, 
and most of their intimates at the Bar were original members 
The great majority wore Wlii^ They dined at Fortune’s tavern. 
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I am now treating, lus pnncipal theatncal intimacy was 
with John Fhihp Kemble, and his sister hirs Siddons, 
both of whom he appears to have often met at Lord 
Abercom’s villa near Stanmore. Of John Kemble’s 
character and manners, he has recorded his impressions m 
a pleasmg reviewal of hir Boaden’s Memoir. The great 
tragedian’s love of black-letter learnmg afforded a strdQg 
bond of fellowship , and I have heard Scott say that the 
only man who ever seduced him mto very deep potations 
in his middle hfe was Kemble He was frequently at 
Ashesticl, and a grave butler, by name John Macbeth, 
made sore complamts of the bad hours kept on such occa- 
sions in one of the most regular of households , but the 
watchings of the mght were not more gnevous to “ Cousm 
Macbeth,” as Kemble called the honest beauffetier, than 
were the hazards and fatigues of the mommg to the re- 
presentative of “ the Scotch usurper ” Kemble’s miseries 
durmg a rough gallop were qmte as grotesque as those of 
his namesake, and it must be owned that species of distress 
was one from the contemplation of which his host could 
never denve anything but amusement 

I have heard Scott chuckle with particular glee over 
the recollection of an excursion to the vale of the Ettnck, 
near which river the party were pursued by a bull “ Come, 
King John,” said he, “ we must even take the water ,” and 
accordingly he and his daughter Sophia plunged mto the 
stream But Kmg John, halting on the bank, and sur- 
\ eying the nver, which happened to be full and turbiil, 
exdaimed, in his usual solemn manner, 

“ The flood is angry, Sheriff, 

Methinhs IH get mo np into a tree 

It was well that the dogs had succeeded m diverting the 
bull, because there was no tree at hand which could have 

^ John Kemble’s most flimiliar table-talk often flowed into blank 
verse , and so indeed did his sister’s Scott (who was a capital 
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sustained King John, nor, had that been otherwise, conld 
so stately a personage have dismounted and ascended with 
such alacrity ns circumstances would haic rcquiicd. He 
at length followed his friends through the ri\er with the 
lucful dignity of Don Quixote. 

It was this mtercourse which led Scott to exert him- 
self strenuously about 1809, to prevail on Mr Henij- 
Siddons, the nephew of Kemble, to undertake the lease 
and management of the Edmburgh Theatre. On this 
occasion he purchased a share, and became one of the acting 
trustees , and thenceforth, during a long senes of years, 
he continued to take a very hvely concern m the proceed- 
mgs of the Edinburgh company. In this he was plentifully 
encouraged by his domestic camarilla ; for his wife had all a 
Erenchwoman's passion foi the spectacle, and the elder Bal- 
lantyne was a regular newspaper critic of theatneal affairs, 
and in that capacity had already attained a measure of 
authonty supremely gratiJ^ing to himself 
Tlio first new play produced by Henry Siddons was the 
Family Legend of Joanna Bailho This was, I believe, the 

first of her dramas that ever underwent the test of repre- 
sentation m her native kingdom , and Scott exerted himself 
most indefatigably in its behalf He was consulted about 
all the mimttoe of costume, attended every rehearsal, and 
supphed the prologue The play was better received than 
any other which the gifted authoress has since subjected to 
the same experiment , and how ardently Scott enjoyed its 
success may be seen in many letters which he addressed to 
his fiiend on the occasion 

It was at a rehearsal of this piece that Scott was first 

mimio) often repeated her tragic exclamation to a foothoy dnnng 
a dinner at Ashesticl — 

« you’ve broDBht tno water, boy— I ask’d for beer ” 

Another time, dining with a Provost of Edinburgh, she ejacu- 
lated, m answer to her host's apology for his piece de resisttmce— 
" Beef cannot be too salt for me, ms Lord I” 
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introduced to another theatrical performer — ^who ere long 
acquired a large share of hia regard and confidence — ^Mr 
Darnel Terry He had received a good education, and 
been regularly trained as an architect, but abandoned 
that profession at an early period of life, and was now be- 
ginning to attract attention as a valuable actor m Henry 
Siddons’s company Already he and the Ballantjuies were 
constant companions, and through his famihanty with them, 
Scott had abundant opportumties of appreciating his many 
excellent and agreeable quahties He had the manners and 
feelings of a gentleman Like John !Kemble, he was deeply 
skiUed m the old hterature of the drama, and he mailed 
Scott's own enthusiasm for the antiquities of vertu Them 
epistolary correspondence m after dajs was frequent, and 
none so well illustrates many of the poet’s mmor tastes 
*ind habits As their letters he before me, they appear as 
if they had all been penned by the same hand Terry’s 
idolatry of his new fi’iend mduced him to imitate his 
wntmg so zealously, that Scott used to say, if he were 
called on to swear to any document, the utmost he could 
venture to attest would be, that it was either m his own 
hand or in Terry’s The actor, perhaps unconsciously, 
immickedhim m other matters with hardly inferior pertma- 
city. His small lively features had acquired, before I knew 
him, a truly ludicrous cast of Scott’s graver expression , 
he had taught his tiny eyebrow the very trick of the poet’s 
meditative frown , and to crown all, he so habitually ailected 
his tone and accent, that, though a native of Bath, a 
stranger could hardly have doubted he must be a Scotch- 
man These things afforded all their acquaintance much 
diversion, but perhaps ‘no Stoic could have helped being 
secretly gratified bj seeing a clever and sensible man con- 
vert himself into a hving type and symbol of admiration 
Charles Mathews and Terry were once thrown out of a 
gig together, and the former received an mjuiy which made 
him halt ever afterwards, while the latter escaped unhurt. 
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‘ Dooms, Dauniel” said Mather wlien they next met, 
“ Tvhat a piiy that itivasna yoor luck to get the game leg, 
mon > Tour Sintra -would hae keen the very thing, ye ken, 
an’ ye -wad hae been croose till 3 e war colBned i” Terry, 
though he did not alwais relish bantering on this sub- 
ject, replied readilj' and good-humouredly by a quotation 
from Peter Pindar’s Bozzy and Piozzi « — 

“ TVien Foote his leg by some misfortune broke, 

Says I to Johnson, all by way of joke, 

Sam, sir, m Paragraph will soon be clever, 

Hell take off Peter better now than ever ” 

Mathews’s mirthful caricature of Terry’s sober mimicry 
of Scott was one of the richest extravaganzas of his social 
hours , but indeed I have often seen this Proteus drama- 
tize the whole Ballanlyne group with equal success — while 
Higdumftmmdos screamed -with dehght, and Aldiboronti- 
phoscophomio family chuckled, and the Sheriff, gently 
smflmg, pushed round his decanters.^ 

Scott had by the end of 1809 all but completed bis 
thmd great poem , yet this year also was crowded -with mis- 
cellaneous hterary labours In it he made great pro- 
gress -with Swift, and m it he finished and saw published 
his edition of the Sadler Papers ; the notes copious, curious, 
hvely and entertaming, and the Life of Sir Balph a very 
pleasing spedmen of his style Several volumes of the 
huge Somers’ Collection, illustrated throughout -with simi- 
lar care, were also issued in 1809 ; and I suppose he re- 
ceived his fee for- each volume as it appeared — ^the whole 
sum amounting, when the last came out m 1812, to 1300 
gnmeas Bis labours on these collections were graduallj* 

* Perhaps the very richest article in Mathews s social budget, 
-was the scene alleged to have occurred when he bimsplf communi- 
cated to the two BalLln^es the new btles which the Sheriff had 
conferred on them. Bigdnm’s satisfaction with his o-wn cap and 
beDs, and the other’s indignant increduhty, passing by degrees mto 
tragical horror, made, I am told a deheious contrast 
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storing his mind -with tbat minute knoivledge of the leading 
persons and events both of Scotch and Enghsh historj, 
trhich made his conversation on such subjects that of one 
who had rather hved with than read about the departed 
lie dehghted m them, and never complained that they in- 
terrupted disadvantageously the works of his higher gemus 
But he submitted to many less agreeable tasks — among 
others, at this same penod, to a good deal of trouble entailed 
on him by the will of Miss Seward Dymg in Mai di 1809, 
she bequeathed her poetry to Scott, with an injunction to' 
publish it speedily, and prefix a sketch of her life , while 
she made her letters (of which she had kept copies) the 
property of Constable Scott supenntended, accord- 
mgly, the edition of the ladj’s verses which was pubhshed 
in three volumes by John Ballantj'ne , and Constable 
lost no tune m announcing her correspondence — an an- 
nouncement which the poet observed with trepidation , 
for few had suffered more than himself firom her epis- 
tolary restlessness He sajs to an authoress of a diffe- 
rent breed (Miss Bailhe) — “The despair which I used to 
feel on rcceivmg poor Miss Seward’s letters, whbm I really 
liked, gave me a most unsentimental horror for sentimental 
letters I am now domg penance for my lU-brccding, by 
submittmg to edit her posthumous poetry, most of which is 
absolutely execrable This, however, is the least of my 
evils, for when she proposed this bequest to me, which I could 
not m decency refuse, she combined it with a request that 
I would pubhsh her whole hterary correspondence This I 
dechned on prmciple, havmg a particular aversion at per- 
petuatmg that sort of gossip, but what availed it? Lo' 
to ensure the pubhcation, she left it to an Edinburgh book- 
seller , and I anticipate the horror of seemg mjself adver- 
tised for ahve poet hke awild beast on a painted streamer , 
for I understand all her fiiaends are depicted therein in 
body, mind, and manners ” Mr Constable, however, took 
this opportumty of re-openmg his intercourse with Scott, 
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nnd gave him essential rehef bj alloiving him to draw his 
pen through bliss Seward’s extravagant eulogies on himself 
and his poetr}*. This attention so gratified lum, that he 
authorized John Ballantyne to ask, in his name, that expe- 
rienced bookseller’s advice respecting the poem now nearly 
completed, the amount of the first impression, and othei 
professional details blr Constable readily gave the assis- ' 
tance thus requested, and would willinglj have taken any 
share they pleased in the adventure They had completed 
their copjidght arrangements before these communications 
occurred, nnd the tnumphnnt success of the couj) d'essai of 
the new firm was sufilcient to close Scott’s cars for a season 
against any propositions of the like kind from tlio house 
at the Cross , but from this time there was no return of 
on} thing like personal ill-wiU between the parties 

Earlj in May the Ladj- of the Lake came out — ^as her 
two elder sisters had done — in all the majesty of quarto, 
iTith every accompanymg grace of tj-pograph) , and with 
moreover an engraved frontispiece of Saxon’s portrait of 
Scott , the pnee of the book two guineas. For the copj - 
right the poet had nominally received 2000 gumeas, but ns 
John Ballnntjiic and Co. retained three-fourths of the pro- 
perty to themselves (Miller of London purchasing the other 
fourth), the author’s profits were, or should have been, 
more than this 

blr Cadcll, the publisher of this Memoir, then a 3 oung 
man in training for his profession, retains a strong impression 
of the mterest which the quarto excited before it was on 
the counter. “ James Ballantyne,” he says, “ read the 
cantos from time to time to select cotencs, as they advanced 
at press. Common fame was loud in their favour , a great, 
poem was on all hands anticipated. I do not recollect 
that any of all the author’s works was ever looked for with 
more intense anxietj’, or that any one of them excited a 
more extraordinarj sensation when it did appear. The 
whole country rang with the piaiscs of the poet — crowds 
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set off to -new the sceneiy of Iioch Katnne, till then com* 
paratively unknown , and ns the hook came out just hefore 
the season for excursions, every house and inn m that 
neighbourhood was crammed with a constant succession of 
Msitors It IS a well-ascertained fact, that from the date 
of the pubhcation of the Lady of the Lake, the post-horse 
duty in Scotland rose in an extraordmary degree, and in- 
deed it contmued to do so regularly for a number of years, 
the author’s succeeding works keepmg up the enthusiasm 
for our scenery which he had thus ongmolly created ” — Mr 
Gadell adds, that four 8vo editions followed the quarto 
within the space of twelve months , that these earned the 
early sale to 20,000 copies , and that by July 1836, the 
legitimate sale m Great Bntam had been not less than 
50,000 copies , smee which date I understand that, in spite 
of legal and illegal piracies, the fair demand has been well 
kept up 

Ih their reception of this work, the cntics were for once 
in full harmony with each other, and with the popular voice 
Tlie article in the Quarterly was wntten by George Ellis , 
but its eulogies, though less discnmmative, are not a whit 
more emphatic than those of Mr Jeffi’ey in the rival He- 
iiew Indeed, I have always considered this last paper as 
Jhe best specimen of contemporary cnticism on Scott’s 
poetry. The Lay, if I may venture to state the creed now 
estabhshed, is, I should say, generally considered as the 
most natural and origmal, Maxnuon as the most powerful 
and splendid, the Lady of the Lake as the most mterestmg, 
romantic, picturesque, and grace&l of his great poems 

Of its success he speaks as follows in 1830 — “ It was 
certainly so extraordinary as to mduce me for the moment 
to conclude that I had at last fixed a nail in the proverbi- 
ally inconstant wheel of Fortune But, as the edebrated 
John Wilkes is said to have explamed to Emg George the 
Third, that he himself was never a Wilkite, so I can with 
honest truth exculpate mjself from having been at any 
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time a partisan of my own poetry, even ■when it 'was in the 
hishest fashion with the milhon ” 

James Ballantjj-ne has preserved m his Memorandum an 
anecdote strikingly confirmative of the most remarkable 
statement m this page of Scott’s confessions “ I remem- 
ber,” he says, “going into his hbraij- shortlj after the 
pubhcation of the Lady of the Lake, and finding Miss 
Scott (who was then a very young girl) there by herself, 
I asked her — ‘ Well, Miss Sophia, how do j ou like the 
Ladj of the Lake ?’ Her ansivcr was given -with perfect 
simphaty — ‘ Oh, I have not read it papa sajs there’s 
nothing so bad for young people as readmg bad poetry ’ ” 
111 fact, his children in those days had no idea of the- 
somce of his distmclion — or rather, indeed, that his posi- 
tion was m any respect different from that of other Advo- 
cates, Shenfis, and Clerks of Session. The eldest boy 
came home one afternoon about this tune from the High 
School, with tears and blood hardened together upon his 
checks — “ Well, Wat,” said his father, “what haie 30U 
been fighting about to-day ?” With that the boy blushed 
and hung his head, and at last stammered out — that he 
had been called a lassie. “ Indeed'” said Mrs Scott, 

“ this was a terrible mischief to be sure ” “ You may saj 
what you please, mamma,” Wat answered roughlj-, “ but I 
dinna think there’s a xcaufer (shabbier) thing in the world 
than to be a lassie, to sit bonng at a clout." Upon further 
inqmiy it turned out that one or two of his companions 
had dubbed him TJie Lady of the Lahe, and the phrase 
was to him incomprehensible, save as com eying some im- 
putation on his prowess, which he accordmglj imdicated 
in the usual stjlc of the Yards Of the poem he had 
never before heard Shortly after, this stoiy having got 
wind, one of Scott’s colleagues of the Clerks’ Table said to 
the bo) — (who was in the home cude called Gilnochc, 
from Ills admuration of Johnny Armstrong) — ‘ Gihiockie, 
my man, } ou cannot surely help seeing that great people 
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make more work about your papa than they do about me 
or any other of your uncles — ^what ig it do you suppose 
that occasions this?” The little fellow pondered for a 
minute or two, and then answered very gravely — “ It’s 
commonly Jim that sees the hare sitting ” And j'ct this 
was the man that had his children all along so very much 
with him In truth, however, young "Walter had guessed 
pretty shrewdly in the matter, for his father had all the 
tact of the Sutherland Highlander, whose detection of an 
Irish rebel up to the neck m a bog, he has commemorated 
in a note upon Bokeby. Like him, he was quick to catch 
the ’garlic of the victmi’s eye , and often said jcstmgly of 
himself, that whatever might be thought of him as a malcer 
(poet), he was an excellent trouoeur. 

Ballantyne adds — “ One day about this same tunc, 
when his fame was supposed to have reached its acme, I 
said to him — ‘ Will you excuse me, Mr Scott, but I should 
like to ask you what jou thmk of }our own gemus as a 
poet, m companson with that of Bums ?’ He replied— 
‘ There is no companson whatever — ^we ought not to be 
named m the same day ’ ‘ Indeed 1’ I answered, ‘ would 

you compare Campbell to Burns?’ ‘ No, James, not at 
all — ^If you wish to speak of a real poet, Joanna Bailhe is 
now the highest genius of our country ’ — ^But, m fact,” 
(contmues Ballantjme) — “he had often said to me that 
neither his own nor any modem popular stjle of composi- 
tion was that from which he derived most pleasure I 
asked him what it was He answered — Johnson’s , and 
that ho had more pleasure m readmg London, and The 
Vamly of Human Wishes, than any other poetical composi- 
tion he could mention j and I thmk I never saw his 
countenance more indicatii e of high admiration than while 
recitmg aloud from those productions ” 

In his sketch of Johnson’s Life, Scott says— “ The deep 
and pathetic morahty of The Yanity of Human Wishes, 
has often extracted tears ftom those whose eyes wander 
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tlry oTcr pages professedly sentimental ” TliC In'st Imc of 
MS tliat be sent to the press ^was a quotation from tlic 
same piece Yet it is tbc cant of our daj — aboae all, of its 
poetasters, tliat Johnson -was no poet. To be sure, they 
saj the same of Pope — and bint it occasionally cicn of 
Drjdcii 

■Walter Scott was at tins epoch in the highest spirits, 
and haring strong reasons of \arious kinds for his resolu- 
tion to a\i^ himself of the gale of fiaotir, onlj hesitated in 
which quarter to explore the materials of some new ro- 
mance. His first and most earnest desire aras “ to take a 
peep at Lord Wellington and Ins merrymen in the Penin- 
sula, — where,” he sajs, “I daresaj I should have picked 
up some good materials for battle scencrj and ho nftci- 
wards writes with envj of the way in. whicli a joung 
hamster of his acquaintance (the late excellent John 
Miller of Lincoln’s Inn, K.C ,) spent tl’io long aacation of 
that }car — liaiing the good luck to arrno at Oporto 
when our army was in retreat from the frontier, and after 
irai piling through n countn* totally deserted, to hear 
suddenly, in n low glen, the distant sound of a bagpipe 
—-be welcomed bj the otlicers of a Highland Eegimcnl — 
and next daj aritness (nfle m hand) the Battle of Busaco. 
But Scott dropt his Peninsular plan on pcrcciaing that 
it gave his wife “ more distress tli.an could be compen- 
sated bj an) gratification of his own cunosity.” He 
then thought of rcMsIting Rokebj — ^for, as was mention- 
ed alrcadj , he had from the first day that ho spent there 
designed to connect its localities with his verse. But 
the hurst of enthusiasm which followed the appearance of 
thcLndj ofthcLnkcfin.a1Ij swaj ed him to undertake a jour- 
nej, deeper than lie had as jet gone, into the Uigltlamlsy 
and a warm inntalion from the Lnird of Staflii, casilj in- 
duced him to add a sojago to the Hebrides lie svns 
accompanied by his wife, liis daughter Sophia, !Miss Hannah 
Mackenzie, daughter of “ The Man of Feeling,” and a 
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dear friend and distant relation, ]\&s Apreece (now Lady 
Davy), who had been, as ho says in. one of his letters, 

“ a honess of the first magnitude m Edmburgh,” durmg 
the precedmg winter He travelled slowly with his own 
horses, through Argyleshire, as far as Oban, but even 
where post-horses might have been had, this was the mode 
he alwajs preferred m these family excursions, for he de- 
lighted m the hberty it afforded him of alightmg and Im- 
genng as often and as long as he chose ; and, m truth, he 
often performed the far greater part of the day’s journey 
on foot — cxaminmg the map in the morning so as to make 
himself master of the bearings — and followmg his own 
fancj over some old disused riduig track, or along the 
margin of a stream, while the carnage, with its female oc- 
cupants, adhered to the proper road Of the insular part 
of the expedition we have many details in the appendages 
to the Lord of the Isles — and others not less mterestmg 
in the i^otes which ho contnbuted to Croker’s Edition of 
Boswell The private letters of 1810 dwell with delight 
on a scone which it was, indeed, special good fortune for 
him to witness — ^the amval among the Mackinnons of 
their joung chief (smcc well known as M P for Lymmg- “ 
ton), whose ancestors had sold or forfeited their msular 
territory, but could not ahenate the affectionate veneration 
of their clan He also expatiates with hearty satisfaction 
on the patriarchal style of the hospitahty of Mulva, where 
the Laird of Staffa (a brother of his colleague Mr Mac- 
donald Buchanan) hved among “ a people distractedly 
fond of him,” cheered by their adherence to the native soil 
from which so many of the neighbouring tribes were yearly 
emigrating, proudly andhopefnlly encouraging then: growth 
in numbers, and doing whatever he could to keep up the 
old manners and the old spirit of his region— “ his people 
doubled and his mcome trebled ” But this is a picture to 
which we cannot now revert without pain and regret , for 
dhanges m pubhc pohtv withm a few years destroyed ut- 
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terly the ease and prosperity lyhich the poet -witnessed. 
Like so many others of his class, that gay and high-spinted 
gentleman -was destmed to see his fond people pmc around 
him in destitution, until the majority of them also took re- 
fuge hej ond the Atlantic, — ^and there -was left to himscK 
only the name and shado-w of that fair possession, of -which, 
on his death, the List fragment — ^the rocky StaiTa itself, — 
had to he parted -with by his children. 

On returning from tliis pleasant evpedition, and estah- 
lishmg himself at Ashestiel, Scott, in scarchmg an old desk 
for fishing-flies one mormng, found the forgotten MS of 
the first two or three chapters of, Waverley. From a letter 
of James Ballantyne’s on no-ir reading these chapters, it is 
plain that he -was not their unfavourable critic of 1805 , 
but though he augured “ success” if the novel were com- 
pleted, he added that he could not say “ how much,” and 
honestly confessed that the impression made on his mmd 
was far from rcsembhng that he had received from the 
first specimen of the Lady of the Lale and once more 
the fated MS was restored to its hiding-place But this 
was not the only unwelcome communication from that 
quarter Abeady their pubhshing adventure began to 
wear a bad aspect Between 1805 and the Christmas of 
1809, Scott invested m the Ballant^Tie firms not less than 
£9000 , by this tune probably there had been a farther 
demand on his purse j and now the pnnter’s tnumph m the 
fast multiplying editions of the Lady of the Lake was 
darkened with ominous reports about their miscellaneous 
speculations — such as the Beaumont and Pietcher of Weber 
—the “ Tixall Poetiy,” — ^and the History of the Culdccs 
by Hr Jamieson But a still more serious busmess was 
the Hdmburgh Annual Begister. Its two first volumes 
were issued about tins tune, and expectation had been 
highly excited by the announcement that the histoncal 
department was m the hands of Southey, while Scott and 
other emment persons were to contribute to its misccUa- 
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neous literature and science Mr Southey was fortu- 
nate in begmning his narratiTe with the great era of the 
Spanish Eevolt against liapoleon, and it exhibited his 
usual research, reflection, elegance, and spint The second 
volume contained some of his most admired minor poems , 
and Scott ennehed it both with verse and prose Never- 
theless, the puhho were alarmed by the extent of the 
history, and the prospect of two volumes annually This 
was, m short, a new periodical pubhcation on a large 
scale , all such adventures are hazardous , none of them 
can succeed, unless there he a slolful bookseller, and a 
zealous editor, who give a large share of their industry 
and intdhgcnce, day after day, to its arrangements Such 
a bookseller John Ballantyne was not , such an editor, with 
Scott’s multifanous engagements, he could not he The 
volumes succeeded each other at irregular mtervals , there 
was soon felt the want of one ever active presiding spirit , 
and though the work was contoiued during a long senes of 
years, it never profited the projectors 

The first livratson included an essay of some length by 
Scott on the proposed changes in the Scotch law and 
judicature, which had occupied SmUay Campbell’s Commis- 
sion and the sagacity of this piece appears as creditable 
to him as the dear fehcity of its language I v fancy few 
English lawyers will now deny that their criminal system 
at least had more need to borrow from Scotland, than 
hers from theirs However, his essay strongly deprecated 
the commencement of a general innovation , and though 
the condition of the Ballantyne affairs was already uneasy, 
and his correspondence shews that he fretted occasionally 
under the unrccompensed drudgery of his clerkship, still I 
cannot but suspect that his repugnance to these legal novel- 
ties had a share m producing the stiite of mind indicated 
by a letter of November 1810 to his brother Thomas 
Ho there sajs “ I have no objection to tell you in confi- 
dence, that, were Dundas to go out Governor-General to 
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India, and were he -willing to take me with him in a good 
situation, I would not hesitate to pitch the Conrt of Session 
and the booksellers to the Devil, and tiy my fortune in ano- 
ther chmatc.” He adds, “ but this is stnctly entre nous” 
— nor indeed was I aware, until I found this letter, that he 
had ever entertained such a design as that which it com- 
municates. jSifr Dundas (now Lord MclTiIIe) bemg highlj 
acceptable to the Court of Directors in the office of Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, which he long filled, was 
spoken of at ranous tunes as hkcly to be appointed Go- 
vernor-General He had no doubt hinted to Scott, that 
m case he should ever assume that station, it would be 
agreeable for him to be accompanied by his early fiicnd • 
and there could be httle question of Scott’s capacity to have 
filled with distinction the part either of an Indian secre- 
tary or of an Indian judge But enough of what was but 
a passing dream. The buoyancy of his temperament had 
sustamcd no lasting depression — ^and his cmcumstances 
before the lapse of another year underwent a change which 
for ever fixed his destmy to the soil of his best affections 
and happiest mspirations 

Meantime, unflagging was the interest -with which, 
among whatever labours and anxieties, he watched the 
progress of the great contest in the Peninsula It was so 
earnest, that he never on any journey, not even in his verj* 
frequent passages between Edinburgh and Ashesticl, 
omitted to take with him the largest and best map he had 
been able to procure of the seat of war , upon this he was 
perpetually ponng, tracing the marches and counter- 
marches of the French and English by means of black and 
white pms, and not seldom did Mrs Scott complam of 
this constant occupation of his attention and her carnage 
In the beginnmg of 1811, a committee was formed in 
London to collect subscriptions for the rehef of the Portu- 
guese, who had seen their lands wasted and their houses 
bnmt m the course of Massena’s last campaign , and Scott, 
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on reading tlie adTertisement, addressed tlie chairman, 
beg^g to contnbute the profits, to T7hate\er they might 
amount, of the first edition of a poem connected with the 
localities of the patnotic struggle His ofier was accepted 
The Fision of Don Rodcnch -was pubbshed, in 4to, in July , 
and the money forwarded to the board Lord Dalkeith 
■writes thus — “ Those with ample fortunes and thicker 
heads may easdy give 100 gumeas to a subscnption, but 
the man is really to be envied who can draw that sum 
from his own brains, and apply the produce to so exalted 
a purpose ” 

The Vision had features of novelty, both as to the 
subject and the manner of the composition, which gave 
rise to some sharp controversy The mam fable was 
indeed from the most picturesque region of old romance , 
but it was made throughout the vehide of feehngs 
directly adverse to those -with which the Whig cntics 
had all along regarded the interference of Britam m 
behalf of the nations of the Peninsula , and the silence 
winch, while cclcbratmg our other generals on that scene 
of action, had been preserved with respect to Scott’s own 
gallant countrjman, Sir John Moore, was considered or 
represented by them as an odious example of gemus 
hoodivmked by the influence of party. Nor were there 
wantmg persons who affected to discover that the charm 
of Scott’s poetiy had to a great extent evaporated imder 
the severe test to which he had exposed it, by adoptmg, 
m place of those comparatively hght and easy measures 
in which ho had hitherto dealt, the most elaborate one 
that our literature exhibits The piece, notwithstand- 
ing the complexity of the Spenserian stanza, had been 
very rapidly executed , and it shows, accordmglyj many 
traces of ncghgencc But the patnotic inspiration of it 
found an echo in the vast majonty of Bntish hearts , 
many of the Whig oracles themselves adcnowledged 
that the difficulties of the metre had been on the whole 
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euccessfullj overcome; and even llie hardest critics vrerc 
compelled to express unqualified admiration of wnous 
detached piclm^s and passages, which, in truth, as no 
one now disputes, neither he nor any other poet ever 
excelled Tlic whole setting or framework — ^whatever rc- 
1 ites to the Last of the Goths himself — was, I think, even 
then unanimously pronounced admirable ; and no partj 
feeling could hhnd anj man to the heroic splendour of such 
<staniras as those in which the three equally gallant elements 
of a British army are contrasted I incline to hchevc tliat 
the choice of the incisure had been in no small degree the 
result of hints from more than one friendly critic on the sub- 
ject Of his fivountc octo^llabics 

Of the letters addressed to him soon after the T'lsion 
appeared, he has presen cd seicral which had no doubt in- 
terested and gritificd him at (he time But I am lerj 
siurc no one was so wclcorao ns tint which luachcd him, 
sonic months after his poem had censed to be new in 
linglnnd, from a dear friend who, after \anous chances and 
chingcs, was then sening as a captain in the fiSth regiment 
" Last spring," sajs he (Lisbon, Aug 31), “ I was so 
fortimntc as to get a reading of tlic Ladj of tlio Lake, 
when m the linos of Torres Vedras, and thought I had no 
inconsiderable right to enter into and judge of its beauties, 
having made one of the party on jour lir&t visit to the 
Trossaclis. While the book was in inj possession, 1 had 
nightly invitations to cicmng parties! and I must saj that 
(though not conscious of much merit in the way of recita- 
tion) my attempts to do jusUcc to the grand opening of the 
stag-hunt were always followed with bursts of applause — 
for this Canto was the favonntc among the rougli sons of 
the fighting Tliird Dmsion. At that time supplies of various 
kinds were scanty; — and, m gratitude, I am bound to de- 
clare tliat to tho good offices of the Ladj I owed roanj 
a nice slice of ham and rummer of hot punch.” Tho 
gallant and gastrononucal Captain (now Sir Adam) For- 
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gusson (who did not by the bye escape suspicions of bav- 
ing been a httle glanced at in Dalgetty) was no less hear- 
tily regaled on the arrival of The Vision “ ex dono auc- 
ioris'' He again writes (6th October), “ I relished much 
the ivild and fanciful openmg of the mtroductoiy part , 
yet what particularly delighted me were the stanzas an- 
nouncing the approach of the British fleets and armies , and 
I can assure you the Pats are, to a man, enchanted with 
the picture drawn of their countr}'men, and the mention ot 
the great man himself Tour swearing, m the true charac- 
ter of a minstrel, ‘ shiver my harp, andburst itseveiy chord,’ 
amused mo not a little — Should it be my fate to survive, 
1 am resolved to try my hand on a snug little farm either 
up or down the Tweed, somewhere inyour neighbourhood , 
and on this dream many a dehghtful castle do I build ” 
At least one of the knight’s chateaux en Espagne was, as 
we shall see, realized in the sequel I must not omit a 
curcumstance which Scott learned from another source, and 
which he always took special pndc in relating In the 
course of the day when the Ladj of the Lake flrst reach- 
ed Fergusson, he was posted with his company on a point 
of ground exposed to the enemy’s artilleiy. The men 
were ordered to he prostrate on the giound , while they 
kept that attitude, the Captain, kncding at their head, 
read aloud the battle of Canto VI , and the hstcnmg soldiers 
only mterrupted him by a joyous huzza whenever the shot 
struck the bank close above them 

I have alluded to some hmts of Ellis, Canmng, and 
others, in disparagement of octo^llabics. Having essayed, 
probably to please these friends, the most difficult of all 
English measures in Don Bodcnck, Scott this year tried 
also the heroic couplet, and produced TJie Poacher — on 
seeing which, Crabbe, as his biographer tells us, exclaimed, 
“ This man, whoever he is, can do all that I can, and some- 
thing more ” Tins piece, an imitation of Moore, and another 
of Scott, were pubhshed in the Begistcr, with a preface. 
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entitled Tlie Inferno of Alte^dora, in -which he shadoirs 
out the chief revie-wers of the daj, especially Jeflirey and 
Gidbrd, with admirahle breadth and yet hghtness of 
pleasantry , but he kept his secret ns to this Inferno 
and all its appendages, even from Miss Bailhe — to whom 
he saj's, on their appearance, that — “ the mutation of 
Ciabbe had struck him as good, that of Moore as bad , 
and that of himself as beginning well, but falling off giier- 
ously to the dose.” It is cunous to trace the beginnmgs 
of the sj'stematic mj’stification which he afrcrwaids put in 
practice The quaito edition of Don Bodenck hawng 
rapidly gone off, instead of reprinting the poem as usual 
m a scpaiate octavo, he inserted it entire m the Begister , 
a proof how much that undertaking -was felt to require 
extraordinary efforts 

Throughout 1811, his serious labour contmued to be 
bestowed on the Swift , but this and all other hteraiy 
tasks were frequently interrupted in consequence of a 
step which he took early in the year He had now 
at last the near prospect of emolument from his Edmburgh 
post For, connected -with the other reforms in the Scotch 
judicature, was a plan for allowing the retoement of frinc- 
tionanes, who had served to an advanced penod of life, 
upon pensions — ^while the effective Clerks of Session were 
to be paid not by fees, but by fi-^ed salaries of £1300 , 
and contemplating a speedy accession of income so con> 
siderable as this, he resolved to place himself in the situation 
to which he had probably from his earliest dajs looked 
forward as the highest object of ambition, that of a Tweed- 
side Laird — Sit mihi sedes utinam senectoe > 

‘And the place on which he had fixed his views, though 
not to the common eye very attractive, had long been 
one of pecuhar mterest for him. I have often heard 
him tell, that when travclhbg in bojhood with his father 
from Selbrk to Melrose, the old man desured the carriage 
to halt at the foot of an emmenee, and said, We must 
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{jet out here, Walter, and see a thing quite in your line " 
His father then conducted him to a rude stone on the edge 
of an acclmfy about half a mile above the Tweed, which 
marks the giot — 

Where gallant Cessford’s life-blood dear 

Beeked on dark Elliot's border spear 

rhis was the conclusion of the battle of Melrose, fought in 
1526, between the Earls of Angus and Home and the 
two chiefs of the race of Kerr on the one side, and Buccleuch 
on the other, in sight of the joung King James V , the 
possession of whose person was the object of the contest 
This battle is often mentioned in the Border himstrel^, 
and the reader will find a long note on it, under the hues 
which I have just quoted firom the Lay of the Last Mm- 
strcl In the names of Skirmuh-Jield, Charge-Law, and so 
forth, various incidents of the fight have found a lasting 
record, the spot where the retamer of Bncdeuch ter- 
minated the pursmt by the mortal wound of Kerr of Cess- 
ford (ancestor of the Dukes of Koxburghe), has always 
been called Tum-agam In his own future domam the 
3 oung minstrel had before him the scene of the last great 
Clan-battle of the Borders 

On the 12tli of hlay 1811, he writes thus to James 
Ballant 3 'ne, — “ M 3 ' lease of Ashestiel is out I have, there- 
fore, resolved to purchase a piece of ground suflScient for a 
cottage and a few fields There are two pieces, either of 
which would suit me, but both would make a very desir- 
able property indeed They stretch along the Tweed, on 
the opposite side from Lord Somerville, and could be had 
for between £7000 and £8000 — or either separate for 
about half the sum I have serious thoughts of one or 
both, and must have recourse to my pen to make the matter 
easy The worst is the difficulty which John might find in 
advancing so large a sum as the cop 3 ’nght of a new poem ; 
supposmg it to be made payable within a year at farthest 
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from the TTork going to press, — -which would be essential 
to my purpose Tet the Lady of the Lake came soon 
home. I have a letter this mormng gi-iung me good hope 
of my Treasury busmess bemg carried through . if this 
takes place, I will buy both the bttle farms, which will give 
me a mile of the beautiful turn of Tweed above Gala-foot 
— if not, I -vnll confine m}self to one It is proper John 
and } ou should be as soon as possible apprized of these 
my intentions, which I believe you wiU think lensonable in 
my situation, and at mj age, while I may j et hope to sit 
under the shade of a tree of my own planting I hope this 
Register -mil give a start to its predecessois , I assuie you 
I shall spare no pams. John must lend lus earnest atten- 
tion to clear his hands of the qume stock, and to takmg in 
as httle as he can unless in the way of exchange , in short, 
reefing our sails, which are at present too much spread for 
our ballast ” 

It would no doubt have been -wise not to buy land at aU 
until he had seen the Treasmj arrangement ns to his derk- 
ship completed — ^imtil he had completed also the poem on 
' which he rehed mamlyfor the purchase-money , above all, 
imtil “John reefed his sails,” but he contented himself 
-with one of the farms, that comprising the scene of Cess- 
ford’s slaughter , the cost bemgL 4000 — one-half of -nhich 
-was borrowed of his brother. Major John Scott, the other, 
raised b} the Ballantjuies, on the securitj of the long- 
meditated Roleli/. The seller, the Rev Dr Douglas, 
holdmg the hiring of Galashiels, in the same neighbour- 
hood, had never icsided on the property, and his efibrts 
to embellish it had been limited to one stnpe of firs, so 
long and so narrow that Scott likened it to a* black hair- 
comb. It ran from the prednets of the homestead to near 
Ttirn-again, and has bequeathed the name of tJi6 Doctor's 
reddtng-hime to the mass of nobler trees amidst which its 
dark straight hne can now hardly be traced The farm 
consisted of a meadow or hmgTi, along the banks of the 
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nvcr, and a tract of undulated ground behind, all in a 
neglected state, undramed, wretchedly enclosed, much of 
it covered with the native heath The house was small 
and poor, inth a common hatl-yard on one ilank, and 
*1 staring bam on the other, while in front appeared 
a filthy pond covered with dudis and duckweed, from 
which the whole tenement had derived the unharmomous 
designation of Clarty Hale But the Tweed was eveiy 
thing to him — a beautiful nver, flowmg broad and bnght 
over a bed of milkwhite pebbles, unless here and there 
where it darkened mto a deep pool, overhung as yet 
only by the birches and alders which had survived the 
stateher growth of the primitive Forest , and the first 
hour that he took possession he claimed for his form the 
name of the adjoming ford, situated just above the m< 
fiux of the classical tributary Gala. As might be guessed 
from the name of Abiofford, these lands had all belonged 
of old to the great Abbey of Melrose , and indeed the 
Duke of Buccleuch, as the temtonal representative of that 
religious brotherhood, still retams some seignonal nghts 
over them and almost all the surroundmg district Another 
feature of no small mtcrest m Scott’s eyes was an ancient 
Boman road leading from the Eildon hills to this ford, the 
remains ofwhich, however, arenowmostlyshelteredfrom view 
amidst his numerous plantations The most graceful and 
* picturesque of all the monastic rums in Scotland, the Abbey 
of Melrose itself, is visible from many pomts m the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the house , and last, not least, on 
the nsmg ground full in view across the nver, the travdler 
maj still observe the chief traces of that celebrated Bntish 
barrier, the Catrail Such was the temtory on which his 
prophetic oje already beheld nch pastures, embosomed 
among flounshmg groves, whore his children’s children 
should thank the founder To his brother-m-law Mr Car- 
penter he wntes, “ I have bought a property extendmg 
along the banks of the nver Tweed for about half-a-mile 
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This is the greatest incident which has latdj taken place 
in oui domestic concerns, and I assure yon we are not n little 
' proud of being greeted as laird and lady of AVbottford 
We will giie a grand gala uhen wo take possession of it, 
and as wo are very clannish in tins comer, all the Scotts in 
the country, fiom the Duke to the peasant, shall dance on 
the green to the bagpipes, and dunk nhisky punch ” 
About the same time he tells IVIiss BniUie — “ My dreams 
about my cottage go on My present intention is to hare only 
two spare bed-rooms, with dressmg-rooms, each of which will 
on a pinch haio a couch bed , but I cannot relinquish my 
Border principle of accommodating all the cousins and dum- 
wastles, who will rather sleep on chaurs, and on the floor, and 
in the ha) -loft, than be absent when folks are gathered toge- 
ther , and truly I used to think Ashcsticl was i cry much hkc 
the tent of Penebauou, in the Arabian Nights, that suited 
alike all numbers of company equally , ten people fill it at any 
time, and I remember its lodgmg thirty-two ivithout anj 
complaint As for the go-about folks, the)' generall) paj 
their score one way or other ; and to confess the truth, I 
do a little cniy m} old friend Abonhassnn his walks on the 
bndge of Bagdad, and cremng conversations and suppers 
with the guests whom he was never to sec again in his life , 
he never fell into a scrape till he met with the Oahph — and, 
thank God, no Cahphs frequent the bngg of Melrose, 
;ivhich will bo my nearest Rialto at Abbotsford ” 

In answering this letter, Miss Bailhc says, very prcttilj 
— “ Yourself and hlrs Scott, and the children, will feel sorry 
at leaving Ashcsticl, which will long have a consequence, and 
be the object of land feelings with many, from having once been 
the placcofj our residence. If I should ever be happy enough 
to be at Abbotsford, you must take me to see Ashcstiel too. 
I have a kind of tenderness for it, as one has'fbr a man’s 
first wife when jou hear he hos married a second ” The 
same natural sentiment is expressed in a manner charactcr- 
isticallj diflbrcnt, m a letter from the Ettrick Shepherd - 
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“ Are you not sorry at leaving auld Ashestiel for gude an' a , 
after being at so mucb trouble and expense in making it a 
complete tbmg ? Upon my word I was, on scemg it in the 
papers ” 

Li January 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoyment of 
his proper salary as a derk of Session, which, with his 
shenfTdom, gave him from this tune till very near the close 
of his life, a professional income of L 1600 a-jear 

The next of his letters to Joanna Bailhe is curious, as 
giving his first impressions on reading Childe Harold 
“ It IS, I think, a very clever poem, but gives no good 
symptom of the writer’s heart or morals Although 
there is a caution agamst it m the preface, you cannot 
for your soul avoid concludmg that the author, as he 
gives an account of his own travels, is also domg so in his 
own character How really tins is too bad vice ought to 
be a httle more modest, and it must reqmre impudence at 
least equal to the noble Lord’s other powers, to claim sym- 
pathy gravel) for the ennm ansmg from his being tired of 
his wassoders and his paramours. Yet with all this con- 
ceit and assurance, there is much poetical ment in the 
book, and I wish you would read it ” A month later, he 
writes m a similar stram to Momtt (Alay 12), but con- 
cludes thus — “ This IS upon the whole a piece of most ex- 
traordinary power, and may rank its author with our first 
poets " 

Lord B)ron was, I need not say, the prime object of 
interest this season in the fashionable world of London ^ 
nor did the Pnnee Begcut owe the subsequent hostihties 
of the noble Poet to any neglect on his part Mr Murray, 
the pubbsher of the Boraaunt, on hearing, on the 29 th of 
June, Lord BjTon’s account of his introduction to his Royal 
Highness, conceived that, by commumcating it to Scott, 
he might afford the opportunity of such a personal expla- 
nation between his two poetical fiiends, as should obli- 
terate whatever painful fcchngs had survived the allusions 
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to Marmion in the English Bards and Scotch Kenew- 
ers, and this good-natured step had the desired conse- 
quences "Whether or not Scott supposed that Byron 
had been pnvy to Murray’s movement, I cannot say, 
but the semor and the oiTended paiiy considered that 
it became him to take the imhative In his first letter 
to BjTon, after some ivarm praise of Childe Harold, 
he passes to the old Marmion story and says — “ The 
poem, my Lord, was not wntten upon contract for a sum 
of money — though it is too true that it was sold and 
published m a very unfinished state (which I have smce 
regretted), to enable me to extncate myself from some 
engagements which fell suddenly upon me, by the unex- 
pected misfortunes of a very near relation So that, to 
quote statute and precedent, I really come under the case 
cited by Juvenal, though not qmte m the extremity of the 
classic author — 

Esunt, mtactam Faridi nisi vendit Agaven 

As for my attachment to hterature, I sacrificed for the 
pleasure of pursuing it very fair chances of opulence and 
professional honours, at a time of hfe when I full} knew 
their value , and I am not ashamed to say that m denvmg 
advantages in compensation from the partial favour of the 
pubhc, I have added some comforts and elegancies to a 
bare mdependence. I am sure }oar Lordship’s good sense 
will easily put this unimportant egotism to the right ac- 
count, for — ^though I do not know the motive would make 
me enter mto controversy with a fair or an unfair hteraiy 
cntic — I may be well excused for a wish to dear my per- 
sonal character fi-om any tmge of mercenaiy or sordid feel- 
ing m the eyes of a contemporary of gemus Your Lord- 
ship will likewise permit me to add, that you would have 
escaped the trouble of this explanation, had I not under- 
stood that the sature alluded to had been suppressed, not to 
be repnnted. For m remoimg a prejudice on your Lord- 

s 
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sliip’s own mind, I had no mtcntion of making any appeal 
by or tbrougb yon to the public, since my own habits of life 
have rendered my defence as to avance or rapacity rather too 
easy ” Lord Byron m answer says — “ I feel sorry that j on 
should have thought it worth while to notice the evil works 
of my nonage, as the thing is suppressed voluntarily, and' 
your explanation is too ^d not to give me pain The 
Satire was written when I was very j oung and very angry, 
and fully bent on displaymg my wrath and my wit, and 
now 1 am haunted by the ghosts of my wholesale assertions 
I cannot sufficiently thank you for your praise , and now, 
waiving mjself, let me talk to jou of the Prince Regent 
He ordered me to be presented to him at a ball and 
after somesaymgs, pecuharl} pleasing &omro}alhps, as to 
my own attempts, he talked to me of you and >our immor- 
tahties , he preferred you to every bard past and present, 
and asked which of your works pleased me most It was 
a difficult question I answered, I thought the Lay He 
said his own opimon was nearly sunilar In speakmg of 
the others, I told him that I thought you more particularly 
the poet of Pnnees, as they never appeared more fasci- 
nating than in Marmion and the Lady of the Lake He 
was pleased to coincide, and to dwell on the description of 
your Jameses as no less rojal than poetical He spoke 
alternately of Homer and yourself, and seemed well ac- 
quamted inth both I defy Murray to have exaggerated 
his Royal Highness’s opinion of your powers, hut it 
may give you pleasure to hear that it "nas conveyed in 
language which would only suffer by my attempting to ^ 
transcribe it , and with a tone and taste which gave me 
a very high idea of his abihties and accomphshments, 
which I had hitherto considered as confined to man- 
ners, certainl} superior to those of any hving gentleman ” 
—Scott immediately (July 16) rc)omed m terms of frank 
Idndncss, invitmg Byron to visit him at Abbotsford, where 
he had now established himself — “ Although,” he says, “ I 
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&m living in a gardener’s Lut, and although the adjacent 
rums of Melrose have httle to tempt one •who has seen 
those of Athens, jet, should jou take a tour -vrluch is so 
fashionable at tins season, I should be lerj^ kappj to 
have an opportumty of introducing jou to anjihing re- 
markable in mj' fatherland The fair, or shall I saj 
the sage, Aprecce that vras. Lady Davy that is, is soon 
to show us how much science she leads captive in 
Sir Humphrey; so jour Lordship sees, as the citizen’s 
wife sajs in the farce, * Threadneedle Street has some 
charms,’ since thej* procure us such celebrated nsitants 
As for me, I nould rather cross-question j'our Lordship 
about the outside of Parnassus, than learn the nature of 
the contents of all the other mountams m the world 
Praj, when under ‘ its cloudy canopy’ did jou hear any- 
thing of the celebrated Pegasus ? Some saj' he has been 
brought off with other curiosities to Bntam, and now 
covers at Tattorenl’s I would fain hare q cross from him 
out of my htde moss-trooper’s Galloway, and I think j our 
Lordship can tell me how to set about it, as I recogmse 
his true paces in the high-mcttlcd dcscnption of All Pacha’s 
militarj court ” 

The coiTcspondencc thus begun erelong assumed a tone 
of unaffected friendhness equally honourable to both these 
great competitors, without rivalry, for the favour of the 
literary world 

The date of the letter last quoted immediately preceded 
that of Scott’s second mcetmg with another of the most 
illustnous of his contemporaries. He had met Davy at 
Mr Wordsworth’s when m the first flush of his eelebntj’’ in 
1804;, and been, as one of his letters states, much dehghted 
inth “ the simple and imaffected stj'le of his bearmg — the 
most agreeable characteristic of high geiuus ” Sir Hum- 
phrej, now at the summit of his fame, had come, bj' his 
mamage with Scott’s accomplished relation, into possession 
of an ample fortune , and he and his bnde were aiLong the 
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iirsfc of the poet's visitants in the ongmal cabin at Abbots- 
ford 

It was also this year that the first correspondence took 
place between Scott and Cmbbe The contrast of their 
epistolary styles is highly amusing , for Mr Crahbe Was 
as yet quite the simple country clergyman , but there 
IS something better than amusement to be derived from 
observing the cordial confidence which a very httle inter- 
course was sufficient to establish between men so different 
from each other m most of the habits of life It will 
always be considered as one of the most pleasing peculia- 
ntles m Scott’s history, that he was the friend of eveiy 
great contemporary poet yet I could hardly name one of 
them who, manly pnnciples and the cultivation of litera- 
ture apart, had many pomts of resemblance to him , and 
surdy not one who had fewer than Grabbe 

He had finally left Ashestiel at Whitsuntide , and the 
da} when this occnrred was a sad one for many a poor 
neighbour — ^for they lost, both m him and his wife, very 
generous protectors In such a place, among the few 
evils which counterbalance so many good things m the 
condition of the peasantry, the most afBictmg is the want 
of access to medical advice As for as their means and 
skill would go, they had both done their utmost to suppl} 
this want , and Mrs Scott, in particular, had made it her 
busmess to visit the sick m their scattered cottages, and 
bestowed on them the contents of her medicme-chest as 
well as of the larder and cdlar, with the same un- 
weaned kmdness that I observed m her afterwards os lady 
of Abbotsford Their children remembered the parting 
scene as otae of unmixcd afihction — but it had had its 
lighter features Among the English finends whom Scott 
owed to his frequent visits at Rokeby, none had a higher 
place m his regard than Lady Alvanley, the widow of the 
celebrated Chief-Justice of the Common Fleas To her, 
>oa the*' 26th, he says, — “ The neighbours have been 
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much delighted mtli the procession of my furiuturc, in 
ivhich old swords, bows, targets, and lances, made a 
\cry conspicuous show. A family of turkejs was accom- 
modated within the helmet of some preux chc\ alter of 
ancient Border fame; and the aerj cows, for aught I 
know, were bennng banners and muskets I assure your 
lad} ship that this caravan, attended b}' a dozen of ragged 
rosy peasant children, carrjong fishing-rods and spears, 
and Icadmg ponej’s, grciliounds, and spaniels, would, ns it 
crossed the Tweed, hare furnished no bad subject for the 
pencil, and really reminded mo of one of the gjTScy 
groupcs of Callot upon their march ” 

The necessary alterations on the old farm-house imme- 
diately commenced , and besides raising its roof and pro- 
jectmg some of the lower inndows, a rustic porch, a sup- 
plemental cottage at one end, and a fountain to the south, 
soon made their appearance. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Publication of Bokeby and the Bndal of Tneimain — Commercial 
difficulties — ^Reconciliation inth Constable — Death of Weber — 
Voyage to the Shetland, Orkney, and Hebridean Islands — Pub- 
lication of the Life and Works of Swift — ^and of Waverloy — 
1812-1814 

This was one of the busiest summers of his busy life 
Till the 12th of July ho was at his post m the Court of 
Session five daj’s every week , but every Saturday evening 
found him at Abbotsford, to observe the progress his la- 
bourers had madewithm doors and without in his absence , 
and on Monday mght ho returned to Edmburgh Even 
before the Summer Session commenced, he appears to have 
made some advance m his Bokeby, for he writes to Mr 
Momtt, fi:om Abbotsford, on the 4th of May — “ As for 
the house and the poem, there are tivelve masons hammer- 
ing at the one, and one poor noddle at the other — so they 
ire both in progress and his hteraiy tasks throughout the 
long vacation were continued under the same sort of disad- 
vantage That autumn he had, m fact, no room at all for 
himself The only parlour which had been hammered mto 
habitable condition, served at once for dinmg-room, draw- 
ing-room, school-room, and study A window lookmg to 
the nver was kept sacred to his desk , an old bed-curtain 
was nailed up across the room dose behmd his chair, and 
there, whenever the spado, the dibble, or the chisel (for he 
took his full share m all the work on hand) was laid aside, 
^ he plied his pen, apparently imdisturbed and unannoyed by 
the surrounding cpnfusion of masons and carpenters, to say 
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nothing of the lady’s small talk, the children’s babble among 
themselves, or their repetition of their lessons The truth 
no doubt was, that when at his desk he did httle more, as 
fir as regarded poetry, than wnte down the Imes which he 
had fashioned m his mmd while pursumg his vocation 
as a planter. By and by, he says to Terry • — “ The 
acorns are conung up fast, and Tom Purdie is the happiest 
and most consequential person in the world My pre- 
sent work IS buildmg up the well with some dehris from 
the Abbey The worst of all is, that wlule my trees grow 
and my fountam fills, my purse, m an inverse ratio, smks 
to zero ” He then adds that he has at least been re- 
heved of one of his daily labours, that of hearing his boy 
Walter’s lesson, by “ a gallant son of the church, who with 
one leg of uood, and another of oak, walks to and fro 
from Melrose eveiy da3' for that purpose ” This was Mr 
Gkiorge Thomson, "son of the minister of Melrose, who, when 
the house afibrded better accommodation, was and continued 
for many years to be domesticated at Abbotsford Scott bad 
alwaj s a particular tenderness towards persons afflicted with 
any bodily misfortune , and Giliomson, whose leg had been 
amputated in consequence of a rough casualt}' of his boy- 
hood, had a special share in his favour from the high spirit 
with which he refused at the time to betraj' the name of the 
compamon that had occasioned his mishap, and contmued 
ever afterwards to struggle against its disadvantages Tall, 
vigorous, athletic, a dauntless horseman, and expert at the 
smglestick, George formed a valuable as well as picturesque 
addition to the tail of the new laird, who often said, “ In the 
Donunie, like mj’self, accident has spoiled a capital hfe- 
guardsman ” His m.iny oddities and eccentnaties in no de- 
gree interfered with the respect due to his amiable feehngs, 
upnght principles, and sound learning , nor did Domime 
Thamon at all quarrel m after times with the imiversal cre- 
dence of the neighbourhood that he had furnished many 
features for the inimitable personage whose designation so 
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nearly resembled his own , and if he never “ wagged his 
head” in a “ pulpit o’ his am,” he well knew it was not 
for want of earnest and long-continued mtercession on the 
part of the author of Guy Mannermg 

For many years Scott had accustomed himself to proceed 
in the composition of poetry along with that of prose essajs 
of various descnptions , but it is a remarkable fact that he 
chose this penod of perpetual noise and bustle, when he had 
not even a summer-house to himself, for the new experiment 
of carrying on two poems at the same time — and this too 
mthout suspendmgthehcavy labour of his Swift, to sayno- 
thmg of lesser matters m which the Ballantynes were, from 
day to day, calhng for the assistance of his judgment and his 
pen In the same letter in which Erskme acknowledges 
the receipt of the first four pages of Rokeby, he adverts 
also to the Bndnl of Tnermam as in rapid progress Cer- 
tain fragments of verse which were mentioned as hemg m- 
serted in the Register of 1811 under the guise of Imita - ' 
Uons of Waller Scott, had attracted considerable notice , the 
secret of their authorship was well kept , and by some 
means, even m the shrewdest circles of Edinburgh, the be- 
lief had become prevalent that thej came from Erskme 
Scott had no sooner completed his bargain as to Rokeby, 
than he resolved to pause fi'om time to time m its com- 
position, and weave those fragments mto a hghter ro 
mance, to be published anonymouslj, in a small volume, as 
nearly as possible on the same day with the avowed quarto 
He expected great amusement firom the compansons which 
the cntics would no doubt indulge themselves m drawmg be- 
tween himself and this humble candidate , and Erskme good- 
humouredly entered into the scheme, undertaking to do no- 
thing which should efiectually suppress the notion of his 
havmg set himself up as a modest rival to his fhend Haj, 
ho suggested a farther refinement, which m the sequel had 
no small share in the success of this httle plot upon the sa- 
gacity of the reviewers “ To prevent',” he imtes, “ any 
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discovery from ) our prose, uLat tlunk you of putting down 
jour ideas of what the prefiice ought to contain, and allow- 
ing me to write it over ? And perhaps a quizzing review 
might bo concocted ” This hint was welcome , and among 
other parts of the preface to The Bndal of Tnermatn which 
“threw out the loiowing ones,” certam Greek quotations 
arc now accounted for. Scott, on his part, appears to haic 
studiously interwoven into tho piece allusions to personal 
feehngs and experiences more akin to his friend’s histoiy 
and character than to his own , and he did so still more 
largely, when repeating this experiment, m Harold the 
Dauntless 

The same post which convejed Erslane’s letter above 
quoted, brought him an equallj' wise and kind one in answer 
to a fresh apphcation for details about the Valley of the Tees 
Scott had promised to spend part of this autumn mth Mor- 
ntt, but now, busied with his planting, and continually 
urged by Ballnntj’nc to have the Quarto ready by Christmas, 
he would willingly have trusted his friend’s knowledge in 
place of his own research. Momtt urgently represented, 
in reply, the wqiediency of a leisurely personal inspection , 
adding, “I shall alwajs fed jour friendship ns an honour 
we all wish our honours to bo permanent and yours 
promises mine at least a fair diance of immortahfy. I hope, 
howeier, jou will not be obliged to imto in a hurry If 
you want a few hundreds independent of these booksellers, 
jour credit is so vciy good, now that jou have got rid of 
jour Old Man of tho Sea, that it is no great merit to trust 
JOU, and I happen at this moment to have five or six for 
which I have no sort of demand — so rather than |)e obhged 
to spur Pegasus bej ond the power of pulhng him up when 
ho IS going too fast, do consult your own judgment, and set 
the midivivcs of the trade at defiance ” This appeal was 
not to be resisted. Scott accepted Momtt’s friendly offer 
BO far as to ask his assistance m having some of his 
printer’s bills discounted and he proceeded the week after 
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to Bokebj, traTelling on horseback, his eldest boy and 
girl on their ponejs, while Mrs Scott followed in the car-' 
riage Halting at Flodden to expound the field to his 
young folks, he found that Marmion had benefited the pubhc 
house there yery largely , and the village Boniface, over- 
fioWg with gratitude, expressed his anxiety to hare a Scott's 
Head for his sign-post The poet demurred to this proposal, 
and' assured nune host that notbng could be more appro - 
pnate than the portraiture of a foaming tankard, which al- 
ready surmounted his door-way “ Why, the painter-man 
has not made an ill job,” said the landlord, “ but I would 
fiun have something more connected with the book that has 
brought me so much custom ” He produced a well- 
thumbed copy, and handmg it to the author, begged he 
would at least suggest a motto from the tale of Flodden 
Field Scott opened the book at the death scene of the 
hero, and his eye was immediately caught by the “ In- 
scription” m black letter — 

•• Dnnk, weary pilgnm, dnnk, and pray 
For the land soul of Sibyl Grey ” 

“ Well, my fiiend,” said he, “ what more would you 
have? You need but strike out one letter m the first of 
these hnes, and make your painter-man, the next time he 
comes this way, print between the jolly tankard and your 
own name 

‘ Dnnk, weary pilgrim, dnnk and pat ’ ” 

Scott was dchghted to find, on his return, that this sug- 
gestion had been adopted, and for aught I know, the ro- 
mantic legend may still be visible 

At Eokeby he remained about a week, and how ho 
spent it IS well told in Mr Momtt’s Memorandum ' — 
“ The mornmg after he arrived he said— ‘ You have 
often given me materials for romance — ^now I want a 
good lobber’s cave, and an old church of the right 
sort ’ We rode out, and he found what he wanted m the 
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'andent slate quarries of Bngnal and tlie ruined Abbey of 
Egglestone. I observed bun noting down even the peculiar 
litde wild-flowers andberbs on tbe side of a bold crag near 
his intended cave of Guy Denzil , and could not help saying, 
that as be was not to be upon oath in bis work, daisies, 
violets, and pnmroses would be as poetical as any of tbe 
bumble plants be was examining I laughed, m short, at 
bis scrupulousness , but I understood him when he rephed, 
* that m nature herself no two scenes were exactly alike, 
and' that whoever copied truly what was before his ejes, 
would possess the same vanely m his descriptions, and ex- 
hibit apparently an imagmatson as boundless as the range 
of nature m the scenes he recorded , whereas — ^whoever 
trusted to imagmation, would soon find his own mmd cir- 
cumscribed and contracted to a few favourite images, and 
the repetition of these would sooner or later produce that 
very monotony and barrenness which had alwaj-s haunted 
descnptive poetry in the hands of any but the patient wor- 
shippers of truth Besides which,’ he said, ‘local names and 
pecuharities make a fictitious story look so much better in the' 
face ’ In fact, fi:om his boyish habits, he was but half satis- 
fied with the most beautiful scenery when he could not con- 
nect with it some local legend, and when I was forced some- 
times to confess with the Knife-grinder, ‘ Story i God bless 
you * I have none to tell, sir’ — ^he would laugh and say, 
‘ then let us make one — ^nothmg so easy as to make a tra- 
dition Mr Momtt adds, that he had brought with him 
about half the bndal of Tnennam — ^and promised himself 
particular satisfaction m laywg a trap for Jeffrey. 

Crowded as this year was with multifanous cares and 
tasks — ^the romance of Bokeby was finished before the close 
of 1812. Though it had been long in hand, the MS 
bears abundant evidence of its bemg the pnma cura * three 
cantos at least reached the pnnter through the Melrose post 
— ^wntten on paper of vanous sorts and sizes — ^full of blots 
and mterlineations — ^the closing couplets of a despatch now 
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and then encircling the page, and mutilated by the break- 
ing of the seal 

Accordmg to the recollection of Mr Cadell, though 
James Ballantyne read the poem, as the sheets were ad- 
vancmg, to his usual cmde of dilettanti, their whispers 
were far from excitmg m Edmburgh such an intensity of 
expectation as had been witnessed m the case of The Lady 
of the Lake. He adds, however, that it was looked for with 
undmumshed anxiety in the south I well remember, being 
in those days a young student at Oxford, how the book- 
sellers' shops there were beleaguered for the earliest copies, 
and how he that had been so fortunate as to secure one 
was followed to his diambers bj a tnbe of friends, all as 
eager to hear it read as ever horse-jockeys were to see the 
conduBion of a match at Newmarket , and indeed not a few 
of those enthusiastic academics had bets dependmg on the 
issue of the struggle, which they considered the elder fa- 
vounte as makmg to keep his own ground agamst the fiery 
nvahy of Childe Harold 

On the day of pubhcation (January 12, 1818), Scott 
ivntes gaily enough to Momtt, from his scat at the Clerks’ 
table — “ The book has gone off here very bobbishly , for 
the impression of 3000 and upwards is withm two or three 
score of bemg exhausted, and the demand for these conti- 
nuing faster than they con be boarded I am heartily glad 
of this, for now I have nothing to fear but a bankruptcy in 
the Gazette of Parnassus , but the loss of five or six thou- 
sand pounds to my good fiiends and school companions 
would have afiheted me very much. I wish we could 
whistle jou here to-day Ballantyne always gives a 
christening dmner, at which the Duke of Buccleuch^ and a 
great many of my fiiends are formally feasted He has 
always the best smgmg that can be heard m Edmburgh, 
and we have usually a verj' pleasant party, at which your 

* Charles Earl of Dalkeith hecane Dnkb of Bucdench in Ja- 
nuary 1812, on the death of Duke Henry his father - 
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health as patron and propnetor of Rokebj -will be faith- 
fully and honourably remembered ” 

It Tnll surprise no one to hear that Mr Morritt assured 
his friend he considered Eokeby as the be’st of all his 
poems The admirable, perhaps the umque fidehty of the 
local descriptions, might alone' have swayed, for I will not 
say it perverted, the judgment of the lord of that beautiful 
and thenceforth classical domain , and, mdeed, I must 
admit that I never understood or appreciated half the charm 
of this poem until I had become famihar with its scenerj 
But Scott himself had not designed to rest his strength on 
these descriptions He said to his printer while the 
work was m progress (September), “I hope the thing 
will do, chiedy because the world will not expect from me 
a poem of which the mterest turns upon character and 
in another letter (October), “I think yon will see the 
same sort of difference taken in all my former poems, — of 
which I would say, if it is fair for me to say anythmg, that 
the force m the Lay is thrown on style — in Monmon, on 
' description — and in the Lady of the Lake, on inodent ” 
Possibly some of these distmctions may have been matters 
of afterthought , but as to Bokeby there can be no mistake 
Of its prmdpal characters no one who compares the poem 
with his novels will doubt that, had he undertaken then 
portraiture m prose, they would have come forth with effect 
hardly mfenor to any of all the groupes he ever created 
As it IS, I question whether even in Ins prose there is anj - 
tlungmore exquisitdy wrought out, as well as fancied, than 
the whole contrast of the two rivals for the love of the 
heroine ; and that herome herself has a werj' pailicular in- 
terest attached to her. Wntmg to Miss Edgeworth fiie« 
3 ears after this tune (1818), he says, “ I have not read 
one of my poems smce they were prmted, exceptmg 
last year the Lady of the Lake, which I hked better 
than I expected, but not wdl enough to induce me to go 
through the rest — so I maj trulj say with Macbeth — 
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I am afraid to think of irhat IVe done — 

Look on’t agam 1 dare not 

This much of Matilda I recollect — (for that is not so 
easily forgotten) — ^that she "was attempted for the cxistmg 
person of a lady ivho is now no more, so that I am parti- 
cularly flattered with your distmgmshing it fi:om the others, 
which are m general mere shadows.” I can have no doubt 
that the lady he here alludes to, was the object of his own 
unfortunate first love , and as httle, that m the romantic 
generosity, both of the youthful poet who fails to wm her 
higher favour, and of his chivalrous competitor, we have 
before us something more than a meTe shadow 

In spite of these gracefiil characters, the inimitable 
scenery on which they are presented, and the splendid viva- 
city and thnlhng mterest of several chapters m the story — 
such as the opemng mtemew of Bertram and Wychff — the 
flight up the ells' on the Greta — the first entrance of the 
cave at Bngnall — ^the firmg of Rokeby Castle — and the 
catastrophe in Egglestone Abbey , — ^m spite certamly of 
exquisitely happy hnes profusely scattered throughout the 
whole composition, and of some detadied images — ^that of 
the setting of the tropical sun m Canto YI , for example 
— ^which were never surpassed by any poet , — ^m spite of all 
these ments, the immediate success of Eokeby was greatly 
inferior to that of the Lady of the Lake , nor has it ever 
smee been so much a favourite with the public at large as 
any other of his poetacal romances He asenbes this 
failure, m his Introduction of 1830, partly to the radically 
unpoetical character of the Roundheads , but surelj their 
diaractcr has its poetical side also, had his prejudices al- 
' lowed him to enter upon its study with impartial sympathy 
Partly he blames the satiety of the pubhc ear, which had 
had so mudi of his rhythm, not only firom himself, but 
trom dozens of moc^ng-bnds, male and female, all more 
or loss applauded m their day, and now all equally forgot- 
ten This circumstance, too, had probably no slender 
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effect , the more that, in defiance of all the lunts of his 
Iriends, he noiv repeated (with more neghgence) the urn- 
form octosjllabic couplets of the Lady of the Lake, instead 
of recurring to the more varied cadence of the Lay or 
Marmion It is fair to add that, among the London circles 
at least, some sarcastic fimgs m Mr Moore’s “ Twopenny 
Post Bag” maj have had an unfavourable mfluence on this 
occasion ^ But the cause of failure which the poet himself 
places last, was unquestionably the mam one The deeper 
and darker passion of Childe Harold, the audacity of its 
morbid voluptuousness, and the melancholy majesty of the 
numbers m which it defied the world, had taken the gene- 
ral imagination by storm ; and Bokeby, with manj beau- 
ties and some subhmities, was pitched, as a whole, on a key 
which seemed tame in the comparison 

I have already adverted to the fact that Scott felt it a 
rehef, not a fatigue, to compose the Bndal of Tricrmain 
■pan pasm with Bokeby In answer, for example, to one 
of lus prmter’s letters, he sajs, “ I fully share in jour 
anxicfy to get forward the grand work, but, I assure 
j ou, I feel the more confidence fi:om coquettmg with the 
guerilla.” The quarto was followed, witlim two months, by 
the small \olume which had been designed for a twin-birth , 
— the MS. had been transcribed by one of the Ballantynes 
themsehes, in order to guard agamst any mdisorebon of 
the press-people , and the mjstification, aided and abetted 
by Erskme, m no small degree heightened the interest of 
its reception 'Except Momtt, Scott had no Enghsh con- 
fidant ■^^^^ether any of his comp.amons m the Parliament 
House were m the secret, I have never heard , but I can 
scarcely believe that any of those who had known him and 
Emkme from their youth upwards, could have beheved the 
latter capable either of the invention or the execution of 
this any and fasematmg romance in little Mr Jefifrey, as 
it happened, made a voyage that year to America, and thus 
* See the Epistle of Lady Corke — and that of Messrs Lackington 
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lost the opportunxly of immediately C'qiressmg his opmion 
either of Rokeby or of Triermain. The Quarterly critic seems 
to have been completely deceived “ The diction (lie says) 
undoubtedly reminds us of a rhythm and cadence we have 
heard before , but the sentiments, descnptions, and cha- 
racters, have qualities that are native and unborrowed ” 
If this wnter was (as I suppose) Elhs, he no doubt conadered 
It as impossible that Scott should have engaged m sudi a 
scheme without givmg him a hmt of it , but to have ad- 
mitted into the secret any one who was hkely to cnticise the 
piece senously, would have been to sacrifice the very object 
of the device Erskine's own suggestion, that “ perhaps a 

quizzical review might be got up,’ led, I beheve, to no- 
thmg more important than a paragraph in one of the Edm- 
burgh newspapers He may be pardoned for havmg been 
not a httle fiattered to find it generally considered as not 
impossible that he should have written such a poem , and I 
have heard James Ballantyne say, that nothmg could be 
more amusmg than the style of his coquetting on the subject 
while it was yet fi:esh , but when this first excitement was 
over, his natural feehng of what was due to himsdf, as well 
as to his fiiend, dictated many a remonstrance , and, 
though he ultimately acqmesced in permittmg another 
. mmor romance to be put forth m the some manner, he did 
so reluctantly, and was far &om actmg his part so well 
Scott says, m the Introduction to the Lord of the Isles 
— “ As Mr Erskme was more than suspected of a taste for 
poetry, and as I took core, m several places, to mix some- 
thing that might resemble (as liir as was m my power) mj 
ihend’s feehng and manner, the tram easily caught, and 
two large editions were sold.” Among the passages to 
whufii he here alludes, are no doubt those m which the 
character of the mmstrel Arthur is shaded with the colour- 
ings of an almost efieminate gentleness Xct, m the midst 
of them, the “ mighty minstrel” himsdf, from time to time, 
escapes , as, for mstance, where the lover bids Lucy, m 
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tliat exquisite picture of crossing a mountain stream, trust 
to his “ stalwart arm” — 

« "Which could yon oak’s prone trunk uprear,” 

, Nor can I pass the compliment to Scott’s own feir patro- 
ness, where Lucy’s admirer is made to confess, with some 
momentary lapse of gallantly, that he 

Ne’er won — ^best meed to minstrel true — 

One faTonnng smile from fair Bucclench ” 

But, above all, the choice of the scenery reveals the trea- 
sured predilections of the poet For who that remembers 
the circumstances of his first wsit to the vale of St John, 
but must recognize the impress of his o^m real romance ? 

As a whole, the Bndal of Tnermain appears to me as 
characteristic of Scott as an} of his larger poems. His 
genius pervades and animates it beneath a thin and playfiil 
veil, which perhaps adds as much of grace as it takes awaj 
of splendoiu:. As Wordsworth sajs of the echpse on the 
lake of Lugano — , 

" Tis sunlight sheathed and gently charmed 

and I thmk there is at once a hghtness and a polish of 
versification beyond what he has elsewhere attamed If it 
be a mmiaturc, it is such a one as a Cooper might have 
hung fearlessly heside the masterpieces ofVandjke 

The Introductions contam some of the most cxqmsite 
' passages he ever produced , but their general effect has 
always struck me as unfortunate. No art can reconcile us 
to contemptuous -satire of the merest fnvohtics of modem 
life — ^some of them already grown obsolete — ^interlaid be- 
tween such bnght' visions of the old world of romance 
The fall is gnevous fi-om the hoary mmstrel of Newark 
and his feverish tears on Killiecrankie, to a pathetic swam 
who can stoop to denounce as objects of hiS Jealousy 

“ The londanlet and four blood bays— 

The Hessian boot and pantaloon.” 

T 
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Before Tnermain came out, Scott had talcen -wing for 
, Abbotsford , and indeed he seems to have so contrived it 
in his earlier period, that he shotdd not be in Edmburgh 
■when any unavowed work was published , whereas, from 
the first, m the case of books that bore his name on the 
title-page, he walked as usual to the Parliament House, 
and bore all the buzz and tattle of fhends and acquaintance 
■with an air of good-humoured equanimity, or rather of total 
indifierence 

The hnuts of this narrative do not admit of minute de- 
tails concerning the commercial adventures in which Scott 
was entangled , and those of the penod we have now 
reached are so painful that I am very ■willing to spare 
them By the spring of 1813 the crisis in the war af- 
fected credit universally , and while the oldest firms in every 
department of the trade of hterature had difiiculties to con- 
tend with, the pressure brought many of humbler resources 
to extremity It was so ■with the house of John Ballan- 
tyne §• Co , which had started ■with no sohd capital ex- 
cept what Scott supphed , and had been entrusted to one 
who never looked beyond the passing day — availed him- 
s(^ ■with a bhnd recklessness of the s}stcm of discounting 
and renewmg bills — and, though attached to Scott by the 
strongest ties of grateful veneration, j et allowed himself to 
neglect month after month the most important of his 
duties — ^thiit of keeping the only moneyed partner accu- 
rately mformed as to the actual obhgations and resources 
of the establishment 

hlr John’s loose methods of transactmg business had 
soon cooled the alhance between his firm and the great 
Tory pubhsher of London Murray’s Scotch agency was 
.taken away — ^hc returned hardly any connection vrith Scott 
himself, except as a contributor to his Review, and from 
time to time a friendly visitor in Albemarle Street , 
and under these altered circumstances, I do not see 
how the whole concern of John BoUantyne & Co could 
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have escaped the ncccssitj- of an abrupt and disastrous 
exposure -within but a few -weeks after the appearance 
of the Triemiatn, had not the personal diQeicnccs -mth 
Constable been bj that tune healed, hfr Hunter had 
now retired irom that house, and Constable, released Irom 
Ins inducnce, had been -n’atching with hope the unconccal- 
able complicabon in the affairs of this fi agile nval Con- 
stable had never faultcrcd in his comTCtion that Scott must 
contmne to be the mhng qnnt in the htcrature of their 
age : and there were few sacnficcs -nhich that sanguine 
man -would not hn%c made to regam his hold on the un- 
matched author. The H'lllantjncs saw the openmg for 
hdp, and their adiances were -w’ell met, but some quite 
imcxpcctcd colls on Scott compelled him to mterfere direct!} , 
and he began in his own person a negotiation which, 
though at the time he likened it to that of the treat} of 
Amiens, was far fiom being capnciousl}' proti acted, or 
^ from leading onl} to a bncf and barren truce. Constable, 
flattered in hmtne b} the offer, on fair terms, of a fourth 
part of the remammg cop}Tight of Rokcb}', agreed to 
lelievc the labounng Arm of a mass of its stock the part- 
ners to exert themselves in getting iid of the residue, 
md then -wind up their publishing concern -with all com e- 
nient speed This was a great relief on the 18th of Ma} 
1813, Scott -wntes to Mr John — “ For the first tune these 
many weeks, I shall lay m} head on a qmet pillow ” but 
there -was still much to be adiie%’ed. The warehouse must 
still groan under unsaleable quires — the desk, too late 
explored, shewed a dismal -Msta of approaching demand 
Scott was too just not to take something of the blame upon 
himself ; the accumulated stock bore -witness against too 
many of his oivn plans and suggestions * nor could he 
acqmt himself of carelessness m not hat-ing forced the 
manager to greater exactness m the dctoihng of accounts. 
But still he felt that he had senous reason for complamt , 
and the letter of which a sentence has just been quoted 
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ends in these words, which ought to have produced the 
deeper impression because of their gentleness — “ Adieu, 
my dear John If I have ever expressed myself with 
irritation in speaking of this busmess, you must impute 
it to the sudden, extensive, and unexpected embarrassments 
VI which I found myself involved all at once If to jour 
real goodness of heart and mtegnty, and to the q^nickness 
and acuteness of your talents, you added habits of more 
universal cucumspection, and, above all, the courage to 
tell disagreeable truths to those whom you hold m regard, 
I pronoimce that the world never held such a man of 
busmess These it must be your study to add to your 
other good qualities Meantime, as some one says to 
Swift, I love you with all your faihngs Pray make an 
eiTort and love me with all mine Yours truly, W S ” 

“PS — James has behaved very well durmg this whole 
transaction, and has been most steadily attentive to busi- 
ness I am convinced that the more he works the bettei 
Ins health will bo One or other of you will need to he 
constantly in the printing-office henceforward — it is the 
sheet-anchor ” 

The allusion m this postscript to the pnnter’s health 
reminds me that Scott’s letters to himself ore full of hmts 
on that subject, even from a very early period of their 
connexion , and these hmts are all to the same effect 
One letter (Ashesticl, 1810) wiU be a sufficient specimen 
— “ I am very sorry for the state of your health, and 
should be still more so, were I not certam that I can pre- 
scribe for you as well as any physician m Edinburgh 
You have naturally an athletic constitution and a hearty 
stomacli, and these agree very ill with a sedentary hfc 
and the habits of mdolence which it brings on You must 
positively put yourself on a regimen as to eatmg, not for a 
month or two, but for a year at least, and take regular 
exercise — and my life for yours ” — Among the early pets 
at Abbotsford there was a huge raven, whose powers of 
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Epccch •were remarkable, and irbo died in consequence of 
an equally remarkable Toraaty. Thencefortb, Scott often 
repeated to his old friend, and occasionally scnbblcd by 
■nay of postsenpt to bis notes on business — ‘ 

“ "When yon are ennug, 

. Bcmcmbcr the Haven ” 

Sometimes the formula is varied to — 

“ '\A*hcn you’ve dined Inlf 
Think on poor Halph ' ” 

His preachments of rcgubirity' in book-keeping to 
John, and of abstinence from good cheer to James, 
ncrc equally a am , but, on the other hand, it must be 
alloavcd that the “ hard skirmishes,” as he calls them, of 
May 1813, do not seem to have left on himself all the 
impression that might baac been anticipated. He was m 
the most •rigorous of his pnme. lus temperament aias 
buoyant and hopeful notlung had occurred to check his 
confidence in the resources of liis own genius and indus- 
try. So it was, that ere many weeks had passed, he was 
prqiaring fresh embarrassments for himself by’ bidding for 
.mother parcel of land As early’ ns the 20th of June 
he writes to Constable as being already aware of this 
matter, and alleges his nnMcty to close at once with a 
aery capncious person,” as the only reason that could haac' 
induced liim to ofler for L 5000 the whole copyright of an 
as y et unwritten poem, to bo called “ The Uamelcss 
Glen.” A long correspondence ensued, in the course of 
which Scott mentions “ the Lonl of the Isles,” as a title 
whicli had suggested itself to him in place of “ Tlie l^^ame- 
Icss Glen ,” but as the negotiation did not succeed, I mai 
pass its details. The new property which he was so 
eager to acquire, was that hilly’ tract stretching from the 
old Homan road near Tum-agam towards the Cauldsluds 
Loch a then desolate and naked mountain-mere, avhich 
he likens, in a letter of this summer, to the Lake of the 
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Genie and the Fisherman m the Arabian Tale To ob- 
tain this lake at one extremity of his estate, as a contrast ' 
to the Tweed at the other, was a prospect for which hardly 
any sacnfice would have appeared too much , and he con- 
trived to gratify his wishes in the course of July Nor 
was he, I must add, more able to control some of his mmor 
tastes I find him wnting to Terry on the same 20th of 
June, about “ that splendid lot of ancient armour, ad- 
vertised by Wmstanley,” a cdebrated auctioneer in Lon- 
don, of which he had the strongest fancy to make spoil, 
though he was at a loss to know where it shotdd be placed 
when it readied Abbotsford , and on the 2d of July, this 
acquisition also havmg been settled, he says to the same 
correspondent — “ I have wntten to Mr Wmstanley My 
bargam with Constable was otherwise arranged, but httlc 
John IS to find the needful arbde, and I shall take care of 
Mr Winstanley’s mterest, who has behaved too handsome!} 
m this matter to be trusted to the mercy of our httle fhend 
the Picaroon, who is, notwithstanding his many excellent 
quahties, a little on the score of old Gobbo — doth some- 
what smack — somewhat grow to ” 

On the 12th of July, as usual, he removed to Tweedside , 
but he had not long enjoyed himself m sketchmg out woods 
and walks for the borders of his Fairy Lake before he re- 
ceived sharp admonishment Two hnes of a letter to the 
“ httle Picaroon,” dated July 24th, speak already to a 
senes of annoyances — “ Dear John, — sent jou the 
order, and have only to hope it amved safe and m good 
time I waked the boy at three o’clock mjsclf, having 
slept little, less on account of the money than of the time 
Surely jou should have wntten, three or four dajs before, 
the probable amount of the deficit, and, as on former occa- 
sions, I would have furnished you with means of meeting 
it These expresses, besides every other inconvemence, 
excite surprise m my family and m the neighbourhood I 
know no justifiable occasion for them but the unexpected - 
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refum of a bill. I do not consider jou as ansircrablc for 
the success of phns, but I do and must hold jou respon- 
sible for giMTi" me, m distinct and plain terms, jour opinion 
ns to anj diiliciiltics which maj occur, and that in such 
•line that I inaj* make arrangements to obiaato them if 
jo«‘n.>lo.” 

The afTur of the 21 th it«clf was aggravated hj the cir- 
Rim'tnnco that Scott had been prepared to start on tlic 
i 5 fh fo” a Msit in .a different countv * so that the worst 
coi«cquenecs that had «o 1 itc nlanned Iih manager^ must 
haie been after all unavoidable if he had deferred hts mes- 
senger but a few hours more 

i^tt procccdetl, nccordinglv, to jum a gaj* and festive 
ctreo, whom the Duke of Dncclcuch had assembled about 
him on first taking possession of the magnificent Castle of 
Drunlantig, in JJitlisdale, the pnncipal mc*«uage of the 
•lukelom of Qiiccn-'borrj-, which had rccentlj lapsed into 
h« Cuiih'. But poft eqtttlan <{il€t aira cura — a second and 
a thia of these unwelcome inisMvc*, rendered ncccssarj* hr 
neglect of preosclj the *amckmd, reached lam m the midst 
of *Iils *0000 of rejo'cing 

lie Ind been engaged abo (o meet the Alarquis of Abcr- 
eom at ‘Dark«lc, in the first week of August, on bu«ino«s 
connectcl with his brother Tliomas’s late ndminixtration 
of that mVeman’s affairs , and he had decigncd to pass 
from Drunlanng to Carlisle for his purpose, aiithont going 
hack to Aibotsfonl In consequence of these repeated 
harassmenb, however, ho so f ir altered his plans qs to cut 
short his skj at Drumlanng, and turn homewards for two 
or three das, where J imes Ballantjnc met him with such 
a statement is in some measure relieved his mind 

lie then protceded to fulfil his engagement with Lord 
Afiercom, wlom he encountered tnavcllmg m a rather pe- 
culiar stjlc b'tweep Carlisle and Longtown. The ladies 
of the familj' uid the honschold occupied four or fi\c car- 
nages, all dram hj the Marquis's own horses, while fho 
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noble Lord bimsdf brought up the rear, mounted on horse* 
ba<dv, and decorated rnth the nbbon of the Garter , On 
meeting the cavalcade, Scott turned -with them, and he 
was not a httle amused when they reached the village of 
Longtown, which he had ndden through an hour before/ 
with the preparations which he found there made for thj 
dinner of the party The Marqms's major*domo and cool 
had amved there early m the morning, and eveiythii^ 
was now arranged for his reception m the little public 
house, as nearly as possible m the style of his own m^* 
sions The ducks and geese that had been dabbhng tWce 
or four hours ago m the village pond, were now ready to 
make their appearance under numberless disguises , ajre- 
gular bill-of-faxe flanked the Marqms’s allotted cojer , 
every huckaback towel m the place had been pressed to 
do service ns a napkin , and the landlady’s poor remmnts 
of crockery had been furbished up, and mustered m solemn 
order on a crazy beauflet, which was to represent aWe- 
board worthy of LucuUus I think it worth while jo pre- 
serve this anecdote, which Scott delighted m tdlng, as 
perhaps the last reho of a style of manners now passejl awaj , 


and never likely to be revived among us ( 

Having despatched this dmner and his business, Scott 
again turned southwards, mtendmg to spend a /few days 
at Bokeby , but on reaching Pennth, the landlord placed 
a letter m bis hands ccce xterum — ^it was once Aore a crj’ 
of distress from John Ballantyne Hhvmg aaci more< de- 
spatched a cheque and a gentle remonstrant to Edin- 
burgh, he rode on to Brough , but there jiO received 
such a painful account of Mrs Momtt’s health, that he 
abandoned his mtention of proceeding to lokeby, and 
indeed it was much better that he should ik at Abbots- 
ford again , for by this time the whole of th^c aflairs had 
reached a second crisis Again Constable Vas consulted, 
and now a detailed statement was submittec to him On 
cxaminmg it, he so expressed himself, that 111 the partners 
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concurred in tlic ncccssil^ of submitting fortbnitb to steps 
not less decisive tlnn painful Constable again relieved 
them of some of their crushing stock, but he frankl} 
owned tint be could not do in that tray cuougb to serve 
them cflectuall} ; and Scott was constrained to have re- 
course to the Duke of Bucclench, who with the kindest 
promptitude gave him a guarantee to the extent of 
£4000, immediately available in the money market — 
the poet insuring Ins life for that sum, and depositing 
the insurance ns security with the Duke, while John ' 
UallantvTio agreed, in place of a Icisurclv vnnding up 
of the publishing affur, to terminate it with the utmost 
possible speed, and endeavour to cstabhsh himself as an 
auctioneer of books, antiquities, and objects of vertu 
How bitterly must Scott have felt his situation when he 
wrote thus to John on the 16th August — “ With regard 
to the pnnting, it is my mtcntion to retire from tliat also 
so soon as I can possiblj do so with safetv to mjself, and 
with the regard I shall alwaj-s entertain for James’s interest 
"Whatever loss I mav sustain will be preferable to the hie 
I have latclj led, when I seem surrounded bv a sort of 
magic cirdo, which neither permits me to rcniani at home 
in peace, nor to stir abroad with pleasure. Your first ex- 
ertion as an auctioneer may probablj bo on ‘ that distm- 
guishcd, select, and iniimtablc collection of books, made bj 
an amateur of this citj retiring from business ’ I do not 
feel either health or confidence in my own powers sufficient 
to authorize mo to take a long pnee for a new poem, until 
these afiairs shall have been in some measure digested ” 
There still remained a difficult digestion IIis correspon- 
dence on to Chnstmas is deeply chequered , but the nature 
of the details may be guessed bj such as have had expe- 
ncflce in the merchandise of literature , and lew others, I 
suppose, will regret their curtailment. 

It was in the midst of these distressing occurrences tliat 
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Scott received tvro letters — one from Dr Stumer Clarke, 
private librarian to tbe Eegent, and another, more formal, 
from tbe Marquis of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain, announc- 
ing His Kojal Highness’s desire to nominate him to the 
o^e of Poet-lnnreate, which had just fallen vacant by the 
death of Mr Pye. Its emoluments were understood by him 
to be " L 400, or at least L 300 a-year at that time 
such an accession of income must have been welcome , and 
at any rate, what the Sovereign designed as a favour and a 
distinction could not be hghtly waived by Walter Scott * 
He felt, however, that holdmg aheady two lucrative offices 
in the gift of the Crown, he could not gracefully accept a 
third, entirely unconnected with his own legal profession, 
while so many emin ent men rcmamed wholly dependent on 
their hterary exertions , and the friends whom he consulted, 
especially the Duke of Buccleudi, all concumng m the 
propriety of these scruples, he declined the royal offer. It 
IS evident that from the first he had had Mr Southey’s case 
in his contemplation The moment he made up his mind as 
to himself, he wrote to Mr Croker and others m the Pnnce 
Eegent’s confidence, suggesting that name and he had soon 
to congratulate his fhend of Keswick on assummg the offi- 
cial laurel, which “ had been worn of old by Dryden and 
more lately by War ton ” Mr Southey, in an essay long 
subsequent to his death, says — “ Sir Walter’s conduct was, 
as it always was, characteristically friendly and generous ” 
This happened m September October brought another 
succession of John Ballantyne’s missives, to one of which 
Scott answers — “ Por Heaven’s sake, treat me as a man, 
not as a milch-cow , ” — and a third crisis, at the approach of 
the Martinmas term, was agam weathered with the narrowest 
difficulty — chiefly, as before, through the mtervention of 
Constable, v All these annoyances produced no (dtange what- 
ever m his habits of industry During these anxious months 
of September, October, and November, he kept feeding 
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tlie press fiom day to d.ay both with the annotated text 
of the closmg volumes of Swift’s works, and with the 
MS of his Life of the Dean. Ho had also proceeded to 
mature in his mmd the plan of the Lord of the Isles, 
and executed such a portion of the First Canto as gave 
him confidence to renew his negotiation with Constable for 
the sale of the whole, or part of its copyright. It was, 
moreover, at this period, that his eye chanced to light 
once more on the Ashestiel fragment of Waveiley. He 
read over those introductory chapters — thought they had 
been undervalued — and determined to finish the stoiy 
It IS proper to mention, that, in the veiy agony of these 
peiplexities, the unfortunate Maturm received from him a 
timely succour of L 50, rendered doubly acceptable by the 
kind and judicious letter of advice m which it was enclosed , 
and I have before me ample evidence that his benevolence 
had been extended to other strugglmg brothers of the trade, 
even when he must often have had actual difficulty to meet 
the immediate expenditure of his own family 

The great successes of the Allied Powers in the cam> 
paigns of ISIS gave a salutary stimulus to commercial 
enterprise . and the return of general confidence facihtated 
many arrangements in which Scott’s mterests were involved 
He, however, needed no such considerations to heighten 
his patriotic enthusiasm, which overflowed m two songs-^ 
one of them never since, I beheve, omitted at any celebra- 
tion of the anmversary of Sir Pitt’s death — 

“ 0 dread was the tune and more dreadfnl the omen, 

When the brave on Marengo lay slaughter’d in vain ” 

He also wrote an address to the Sovereign for the Magis- 
tracy of Edinburgh, which was pnvately acknowledged to 
the penman, by his Eoyal Highness’s command, as “ the 
most elegant congratulation a sovereign ever received or a 
subject oflbred.” The Magistrates accordingly found par- 
ticular graciousness at Carlton House , and -on them re- 
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turn (Chnstmas, 1813) presented Scott with the freedom 
of his native city and a very handsome piece of plate. 

I must, however, open the year 1814 mth a melancholy 
story Mention has heen made m connection with an un- 
lud^ edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Henry Weber, 
a German scholar, who, escapmg to this country in 1804, 
from misfortunes m his own, esmted Scott’s compas- 
sion, and was thenceforth dirmshed, through his means, 
with hterary employment of vanous sorts. Weber was a 
man of considerable Icarmng , but Scott, as was his cus- 
tom, appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his 
capacity, and certainly countenanced him, to his own severe 
cost, m several most unhappy undertakings When not 
^engaged on things of a more ambitious character, he had 
acted for ten years as his protector’s amanuensis, and when 
the family were m Edmburgh, he very often dmed with 
them There was something vciy intercstmg in his ap- 
pearance and manners he had a faur, open countenance, 
in which the honesty and the enthusiasm of his nation were 
ahke visible , his demeanour was gentle and modest , and 
he had not only a stock of cunous antiquanan knowledge, 
but the remimscences, which he detailed with amusing sim- 
, phcity, of an early life chequered with many strange- 
enough adventures He was, in short, much a favourite 
with Scott and all the household , and was invited to dine 
with them so frequently, dnefiy because his friend was 
aware that he had an unhappy propensity to drinking, and 
was anxious to keep him away from places where he might 
have been more likely to mdulge it This vice had been 
growing on him , and of late Scott had found it necessary to _ 
make some rather severe remonstrances about habits which 
were at once injunng his health and mterruptmg his literary 
industry They had, however, parted kmdily when Scott left 
Edmburgh at Christmas , and the day after his return, 
Weber attended him as usual in his library- — being em- 
ploj ed m transcribing extracts durmg several hours, while 
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his friend, seated over against him, continued woridng at 
the Life of Swift. The hght beginning to fail, Scott threw 
himself back in his chiui, and was about to nng for candles, 
when he observed the German’s eyes fixed upon him with 
an unusual solemnity of expression “ Weber,” said he, 
“ what’s the matter with you ? ” “ Mr Scott,” said Weber, 

rismg, “jou have long insulted mo, and I can bear it no 
longer I have brought a pair of pistols with me, and 
must msist on your takmg one of them instantly ,” and with 
that he produced the weapons, which had been deposited 
under his chair, and laid one of them on Scott’s manuscript 
“ You are mistaken, I think,” smd Scott, “ m jour way of 
setting about this afliir — ^butno matter It can, however, 
bo no part of your object to annoy Mrs Scott and the 
children , therefore, if } ou please, we will put the pistols 
into the drawer till after dinner, and then arrange to 
go out together like gentlemen ” Weber answered with 
equal coolness, “ I believe that will be better,” and laid 
the second pistol also on the table Scott locked them 
both in his desk, and said, I am glad you have felt the 
propriety of what I suggested — ^let me only request farther, 
that nothing may occur while wo are at dinner to give my 
wife any suspicion of what has been passmg” Webei 
again assented, and Scott withdrew to his dressmg-room, 
fi:om which he despatched a message to one of Weber’s 
compamons, — and then dinner was served, and Weber 
joined the circle as usual He conducted himself with 
composure, and everjihmg seemed to go on in the ordi- 
naiy way, until whisky and hot water bemg pioduccd, 
Scott, instead of invitmg his guest to help himself, mixed 
two moderate tumblers of toddy, and handed one of 
them to Weber, who, upon that, started up with a 
furious countenance, but mstontly sat down ogam, and 
when Mrs Scott expressed her fear that he was ill, an- 
swered plamdly that he was hable to spasms, but that the 
pam was gone He then took the glass, eagerly gulped 
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down its contents, and pushed it back to Scott. At this 
moment the £iend who had been sent for made bis appear- 
ance , and 'Weber, on seeing him enter the room, rushed 
past him and out of the house, without stopping to put on 
Ins hat The fnend, who pursued lustantly, came up with 
him at the end of the street, and did all he could to soothe 
Ins agitation, but m vain The same evening he was ob- 
liged to be put mto a strait-waistcoat , and though in a few 
days he exlubited such symptoms of recovery that he was 
allowed to go by himself to pay a visit in the North of 
England, he there soon relapsed, and continued ever after- 
wards a hopeless lunatic, bemg supported to the end of his 
life, m June 1818, at Scott’s expense, m an asylum at 
York. 

On the first of July 1814, the Swift, luneteen volumes 
8vo, at length issued fi-om the press This adventure, 
undertaken by Constable in 1808, had been proceeded in 
dunng all the vanety of their personal relations, and now 
came forth when author and pubhsher felt more warmly 
towards each other than perhaps they had ever before 
done Theimprcssionwasofl250 copies, andarepnntof 
similar extent was called for in 1824 Scott added to his 
edition many admirable pieces, both m prose and verse, 
which had never before been pnnted, and still more, which 
had escaped notice amidst old bundles of pamphlets and 
broadsides To the illustration of these and of all the 
better known writings of the Dean, he brought the same 
quahfications which had, by general consent, distmguished 
his Dryden “ unitmg,” as the Edinburgh Review expresses 
it, “ to the mmute knowledge and patient research of the 
Malones and Chalmerses, a vigour of judgment and a viva- 
city of style to 'nhich they' had no pretensions ” Hib bio- 
graphical narrative, mtroductoiy essays, and notes show, 
indeed, an mtimacy of acquamtance with the obscurest de- 
tails of the pohtical, social, and hterary histoiy of the period 
of Queen Anne, which it is impossible to consider without 
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feding a lively regret that he never accomplished a long- 
cherished purpose of editing Pope. It has been ^ecially 
unfortunate for that “ true deacon of the craft,” as Scott 
often called him, that first Goldsmith, and then Scott, should 
have taken up, only to abandon it, the project of imting 
his life and annotating his works. 

The Edinburgh Eenewer thus characterises the Memoir 
of the Dean of St Patnek’s — 

” It IS not much liko the production of a mere man of letters, 
or a fastidious speculator in sentiment and morality, hut cxliibits 
throughout, and in a very pleasmg form, the good sense and largo 
toleration of a man of the world, inth much of that generous 
allowance for the 

* Fean of the bmo and follies of the \rise,* 
nhich genius too often requires, and should therefore always be 
most forward to show It is impossible, however, to avoid notic- 
ing that Mr Scott is by far too favourable to the personal diaractcr 
of his author, whom wo thmk it would really ho injurious to the 
cause of morality to allow to pass eitlicr as a very dignified, or a 
veiy amiable person The truth is, we think, that ho was ex- 
tremely ambitious, arrogant, and selfish , of a morose, vindictive, 
and haughty temper , and though capable of a sort of patronising 
generosity towards his dependents, and of some attachment towards 
those who had long known and flattered him, his general demea- 
nour, both in public and pnvate life, appears to have been for from 
exemplary , destitute of temper and magnanimity, and we will add, 
of principle, in the former , and in the latter, of tenderness, fidchty, 
or compassion ” — ^Vol x^u p 9 

I have no desire to break a lance in this place in de- 
fence of Swift It does not appear to me that he 
stands at all distingmshed among pohticians (least of 
all, among the pohtimans of his tune) for laaty of pnn- 
ciple , nor can I consent to charge his private demean- 
our with the absence either of tenderness, or fidchty , or 
compassion. But who ever dreamed — ^most assuredly not 
Scott — of holding up the Dean of St Patnek’s as 
on the whole an ‘‘exemplary character’” The bio- 
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grapher felt, whatever hia cntic may have thought on 
the subject, that a vem of morbid humour ran through 
Swift’s whole existence, both mental and physical, trom 
the begmning “ He early adopted,” says Scott, “ the 
custom of observing his birthday os a term not of joy but 
of sorrow, and of readmg, when it recurred, the striking 
passage of Scripture in which Job laments and execrates 
the day upon which it was said m his father’s house that a 
man-child was iom and I should have expected that any 
man who had considered the blade dose of the career thus 
early douded, and read the entry of Swift’s diary on the 
funeral of Stella, his epitaph on himself, and the .testament 
by which he disposed of his fortune, would have\been will- 
ing, like Scott, to dwell on the splendour of hi4 immortal 
genius, and the many traits of manly generosiW “ which 
he unquestionably exhibited,” rather than on the faults and 
foibles of nameless and inscrutable disease, which tormented 
and embittered the far greater part of his ear ;hly bemg 
'What the cntic says of the practical and busmesn-hke style 
of Scott’s biography, appears very just — and I uhink the 
circumstance cmmently charactensbc , nor, on tlie whole, 
could his edition, as an edition, have been bettar dealt 
with than in the Essay whidi I have quoted It Vos bj 
the way, wntten by Mr Jeffrey at Constable’s paTfticular 
request “It was, I think, the first tune I evpr\ asked 
such a thmg of him,” the bookseller said to me , “land I 
assure jou the result was no encouragement to repeat \such 
petitions ” Mr Jeffrey attacked Swift’s whole chara^fer 
at great length, and with consummate dextenty , and, Im 
Constable’s opimon, his article threw such a clond on thai 
Doan as matenally checked for a tune the popularity of\ 
his wntmgs Admirable as the paper is m pomt of abihly, \ 
I thmk Mr Constable may have considerably exaggerated \ 
its efiects , but m those days it must have been difficult ' 
for him to form an impartial opmion upon such a question , 
for, as Johnson said of Cave that “ he could not spit over 
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bis window without tbinbing of Tbe GentlemanV Maga- 
zine,” I bebevo Constable allowed nothing to intemipt his 
paternal pnde in the concerns of his Beview, until IVaver- 
ley opened another periodical pnbhcation still more impor- 
tant to his fortunes 

And tins consummation was not long dchi}ed Be- 
fore Christmas Erskmc had perused the greater part 
of the first Tolume, and expressed his decided ‘opinion 
that Wa^erley would prove the most popular of all his , 
friend’s wntmgs The MS was forthwith copied by John 
Ballantync, and sent to press As soon as a volume 
was prmted, Bnllantj-ne comejed it to Constable, who did 
not for a moment doubt from what pen it proceeded, but 
took a few dajs to consider of the matter, and then ofiered 
L700 for the copyright When we recollect what the 
state of noi el hterature in those da)s was, and that the 
only exceptions to its mediocnty, the Irish Tales of Miss 
Edgeworth, however appreciated m refined circles, had a 
circulation so hmited that she had never realized a tithe of 
L 700 by the best of them — ^it must bo allowed that Con- 
stable’s offer was a hberol one Scott’s ansner, however, 
was, that L700 was too much m case the novel should 
not be successful, and too htUe if it should He added, 

“ If our fat fnend had said L 1000, I should have been 
staggered ” John did not forget to con\ey this last lunt 
to Constable, but the latter did not choose to act upon it , 
and ultimately agreed to an equal division of profits be- 
tween himself and the author 

There was a considerable pause between the finishmg of 
the first volume and the begmnmg of the second Con- 
stable, eager about an extensive Supplement to his Encyclo- 
pmdia Bntanmca, earnestly requested Scott to undertake a 
few articles , and, anxioul to gratify the generous bookseller, 

''laid aside his tale untd he had finished two essays — ^those 
on Chivalry and the Drama They were wntten m the 

Tf 
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course of Apnl and May, and he received for each of them 
LIOO. 

A letter of the 9th July to Mir Momtt gives in more 
exact detail, than the author's oim recollection could sup- 
ply in 1830, the history of the completion of Waverley 
-tvhich had then been two da} s published. “ I must now ” 
(he sa}s) “account for my own laianess, by refemng 
you to St small anon}mous sort of a novel, which you wiU 
receive by the mail of this day. It was a very old attempt 
of mine to embody some traits of those characters and 
manners peenhar to Scotland, the last remnants of which 
vanished during my oivn youth I had wntten great part of 
the first volume, and sketched other passages, when I mis- 
laid the MS , and onl} found it by the merest accident as 
I was rummaging the drawers of an old cabinet , and I 
took the fancy of finishing it It has made a very strong 
impression here, and the good people of Edmburgh are 
busied m tracing the author, and m finding out originals 
for the portraits it contams Jefirey has offered to make 
oath that it is mine, and another great critic has ten- 
dered his affidavit ex contrano , so that these authonties 
have divided the Gude Town Let me know your opinion 
about it The truth is that this sort of muddhng work 
amuses me, and I am somethmg m the condition of Joseph 
Surface, who was embamssed by getting himself too good 
a reputation , for many thmgs may please people well 
enough anonymously, which if they have me m the title- 
page, would just give me that sort of ill name which pre- 
cedes hangmg — and that would be m many respects incon- 
venient, if I thought of agam trymg a grande opus ” 

Momtt, as yet the only English confidant, conveyed on 
V olume by volume as he read them his honest criticism • at 
last vehemently protesting agamst the mamtcnance of the 
mcogmto Scott m his reply (July 24th) says — “ I 
shall not own Waverley , mj chief reason is, that it would 


1 
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present mo tlio pleasure of imfmg ngain David Hume, 
ncplicw of the liistonan, sajs tlio author must bo of a 
Jacobite family and predilections, a jeoman-caialry man, 
and a Scottish laiTjcr, and desires me to guess in ivhom 
these happj attnbutes aic united I shall not plead gmltj , 
howciei , and os such seems to bo the fashion of the day, 
I hope chantablo people mil behove mj affidavit m con- 
tradiction to all other endcncc The Edinburgh faith now 
18 , that IVavcrley is mitten b) Jenrey, having been com- 
posed to hghten the tedium of his late transatlantic vo} age. 
So )ou see the unknonn infant is like to come to picfur- 
ment. In truth, I am not sure itnould be considered 
quite decorous for me, as a Clerk of Session, to mile 
novds Judges being monks, Clerks are a sort of lay 
brethren, from whom some solemnity of nnlk and conduct 
may bo expected. So ivhalcvcr I mi) do of this kind, ‘ I 
slhill whistle it dorni the mnd, and Jet it prey at fortune,’* 
Tlic second edition is, I bchcic, no.arIj through the press 
It mil hardlj bo printed foster than it was imttcn ; for 
though the first soltiino n.'ts begun long ago, and actunllj 
lost for a tune, jet the other two were begun and finished 
between the 4lh Juno and the first Julj', dunng all which 
I attended mj dulj* in Court, and proceeded mthout loss 
of time or lunderance of business ” 

Tins statement as to the time occupied bj’’ the second 
and third volumes of Wnverlcj', recalls to mj' memory 
a trifling anecdote, which, ns connected mtli .a dear fnend 
of my youth, whom I have not seen for mmj jears, and 
maj verj prokablj neicr see again in this world, I shall 
here set down, in the hope of aifording him a moment- 
um, though not an nnmixed pleasure, when ho may 
chance to read this compilation on a distant shore — 
and also in the hope that my humble record maj impart to 
come acthc mind m the rising generation a shadow of the 
1 OthcUOf Act III Scene 8. 
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influence wlncli the reality certainly exerted upon his 
Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June ISli, I 
dined one day with the gentleman in question (now the 
Honourable Wilham Menzies, one of the Supreme Judges 
at the* Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was then in 
George Street, situated very near to, and at right angles 
with, North Castle Street It was a party of very young 
persons, most of them, like Menzies and myself, destined 
for the Bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjopng 
the first flush of manhood, with little remembrance of the 
yesterdaj , or care of the morrow. When my companion’s 
worthy fither and unde, after seemg two or three bottles 
go round, left the juveniles to themselves, the weather 
being hot, we adjourned to a hbrary which had one large 
wmdow looking northwards After carousmg here for an 
hour or more, I observed that a shade had come over the 
aspect of mj friend, who happened to be placed immedi- 
ately opposite to myself, and said somethmg that intimated 
a fear of his being unwell “ No,” said he, “ I shall be well 
enough presently, if jou wdl only let me sit where you are, 
and take my chair , for there is a confounded hand m sight 
of me here, which has often bothered me before, and now 
it won't let me fill my glass with a good will " I rose to 
change places with him accordingly, and he pomted out to 
me this hand which, like the writmg on Belshazzar’s 
wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity “ Smee we sat 
down,” he said, “ I have been watching it — ^it fasci- 
nates my eje — ^it never stops — ^page after page is finished 
and thrown on that heap of MS and still it goes on un- 
wearied — and so it will be till candles are brought m, 
and God knows how long after that. It is the same every 
night — I can’t stand a sight of it when I am not at my 
books" — “Some stupid, dogged, engrossing clerk, pro- 
bably,” exdoimed mjself, or some other giddy youth in 
our society “No, bojs,” said ourbost, “I well know. 
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■what Land it is — ^*113 TTaltcr Scott’s ” This was the hand 
that, in the e% enings of three summer weeks, wrote the two 
hist volumes of Waa erlej , 

The gallant composure with which Scott, when he had 
dismissed a work from his desk, awaited the decision of the 
pubhc — and the healthy clasticitj* of spirit mth which he 
could meanwhile turn his whole zeal upon new or diflcrcnt 
objects — are among the features in his character which will 
always, I believe, stnke the student of literary historj’ as 
most remarkable It would be difficult to cxaffjjerate the 
importance to his fortunes of this his first no\cl. Yet be* 
fore he had heard of its reception m the south, cveept the 
whueper of one partial friend, he started on a aojago which 
■was likely to occupy two months, and during which he could 
hardly expect to receiie anj letters 

He had been invited to accompanj the Commissioners of 
the Northern Light Houses in their annual expedition , and 
as Its programme included the Ilcbndcs, and he had already 
made some progress in the Lord of the Isles, the opportimit y 
for refreshing and enlarging his acquaintance wth that re- 
gion would alone have been a strong temptation But there 
were many others The trip was also to embrace the isles 
of Shetland and Orknej, and a vast extent of the mainland 
coasts, no part of whidi he had ci er seen — or but for such 
an, offer might e\er have much chance of seeing. The 
Commissioners were all famihar fnends of his — ^William 
Ersldne, then ShciifF of the Orknejs, Bobert Hamilton, 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, Adam Duff, Sheiaff of Forfiurshire ; 
but the real chief was the Survejor-Gcneral, the celebrated 
engineer Jfr Stcicnson, and Scott anticipated special 
pleasure in his societj “I delight,” he told Morritt, “ in 
these professional men of talent They alwaj*s give j ou 
some new lights bj the pccuhanty of their habits and studies 
—so diflcrcnt from the people who are rounded and 
smoothed and ground down for conversation, and who can 
eaj all that everj other person says — and no more.” 
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To tins voyage tvc owe many of the most sinking pas- 
sages m the Lord of the Isles, and the noble romance of 
the Pirate wholly The leisure of the -j'acht allowed him 
to keep a very mmute diary, from which he gave sundry 
extracts m his notes to both these works, and whidi may 
now be read entire in the larger memoirs of his life and 
correspondence It abounds in mterest — ^m sketches of 
scenery which could have come from his hand alone — ^m 
most cunous details of msular manners but its chief value 
IS in its artless portraiture of the penman. I question 
if any man ever drew his own character more fully or 
'more pleasingly We have before us, accordmg to the 
scene and occasion, the poet, the antiquary, the magistrate, 
the planter, and the agriculturist, but every where the worm 
jet sagacious philanthropist — every where the courtesy, 
based on the unselfishness, of the thoroughbred gentleman 
It concludes with these words * — But I must not omit 
to say, that among five or six persons, some of whom were 
doubtless dififerent m tastes and pursmts, there did not 
occur, dunng the close commumcation of more than six 
weeks aboard a small vessd, the shghtest difierence of 
opmion Each seemed anxious to submit his own T^hes 
to those of his ihends. The consequence was, that by ju- 
dicious arrangement all were gratified in their turn, and 
frequently he who made some sacrifices to the views of his 
companions, was rewarded by some unexpected gratifi- 
cation calculated particularly for his own amusement Wo 
had constant exertion, a succession of wild and uncommon 
scenery, good humour on board, and objects of animation 
and interest when we went ashore — Sed fugitmterea — -fv^t 
irrevocdbile tmpus ” 

I have been told by one of the companions of this 
voyage, that heartily as he entered throughout into their 
social enjojments, they all perceived him, when inspectmg 
for the first time scenes of remarkable grandeur, to be in 
such an abstracted and exmted mood, that they felt it 
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■would be tbe londest and discrcctost plan to leave bun to 
bunself. “ I often," said Lord Kinnedder, “ on coming 
up from the cabm at night, found him pacing tbe deck 
rapidly, muttenng to himself — ^and went to the foiecastle, 
lest my presence should disturb him. I remember, that at 
Loch Coniskm, m particular, he seemed qmte overwhelmed 
■with his feelings; and we all saw it, and retinng unnoticed, 
left him to roam and gaze about by himself, until it was 
tune to muster the party and be gone " Scott used to 
mention the surpnse ivith wluch he himself witnessed 
Erslune’s emotion on first entenng the Cave of Stafia 
“ Would jou bcheve it?” he said — “ my poor Willie sat 
down and wept like a woman !” Yet his own scnsibihties, 
though betrayed in a nioie masculine and sterner gmse, 
were perhaps as keen as well as deeper than his amiable 
finend’s. 

A few days before his vojage ended, he heard casually 
of the death of Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, who ever 
smee the dajs of Lasswadc had been his most kmd friend * 
The 'sad mtelligcnce was confirmed on his amval m the 
Clyde, by a most touclung and manly letter from the Duke , 
Its dosing paragraph has these sentences — “ Endeavour- 
ing to the last to conceal her sufieiing, she cvmccd a 
fortitude, a resignation, a Chiistian courage, bejond all 
power of descnption. Her last injunction was to attend 
to her poor people I have learned that the most truly 
heroic spirit may be lodged m the tendcrest and the 
gentlest breast If ever there was a proof of the efficacy 
of our religion in moments of the deepest afihction, and 
in the hour of death, it was exemplified in her conduct 
I will endeavour to do in all things what I know she 
would wish I have therefore determined to lay mysdf 
open to all the comforts myfi-iends can afford me I shall 
be most happy to cultivate their society as heretofore I 
shall love them more and more because I know they loved 
her. Whenever it suits your convemence I shall be happy 
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to see 70 U here I feel that it is parbcularly my duly not 
to make my house the house of mourning to my children ; 
for I know it was her decided opmion that it is most mis- 
chievous to give an early impression of gloom to the mmd ” 
The Duke survived for some 3 ears, and he continued m 
tlie hue of conduct which he had from the first resolved 
upon , but he never recovered the blow and this no one' 
perceived more clearly than Scott 

In his letter to Morritt on reaching Edinburgh, he 
says (September 14.th), — “ "We sailed from Leith, and 
skurted the Scottish coast, -nsitmg the Duller of Buchan _ 
and other remarkable objects — went to Shetland — ^thence 
to Orkney — from thence round Cape Wrath to the He- 
brides, making descents eveiywhere, where there was 
an 3 'thmg to be seen — ^thence to Lewis and the Long Is- 
land — ^to Slc)e — ^to Iona — and so forth, hngenng among 
the Hebrides ns long as we could Then we stood over to 
the coast of Irdand, and visited the Giant’s Causeway and 
Port Hush, where Dr Hichardson, the inventor (discoverer, 

I would saj’,) of the celebrated fionn grass, resides By 
the way, he is a chattering charlatan, and his fionn a mere 
humbug But if he were Cicero, and his mvention were 
potatoes, or anjThmg equally useful, I should detest the 
recollection of the place and the man, for it was there I 
learned the death of my finend Adieu, m 3 dear Momtt , 
like poor Tom, ‘ I cannot daub it farther ’ ” 

As he passed through Edmburgh, the negotiation as to 
the Lord of the Isles, which had been protracted through 
several months, was completed Constable agreeing to 
give fifteen hundred gumeas for one-half of the cop 3 Tight, 
while the other moiety was retained by the author The 
same sum had been ofiered at an early stage of the afiair, 
but it was not until now accepted, m consequence of the 
earnest wish of Messrs Ballantyne to saddle the pubhsher 
of the new poem with nnothei pyramid of their old “ quire 
stock," — ^which, however, Constable ultimately persisted 
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•in refusing It may easily be believed tibat J obn*s manage- 
ment durmg a ^ weeks' absence bad been sucb as to 
render it doubly convement for the Poet to have this 
matter settled , and it may also be supposed that the pro- 
gress of Waverley during that interval had tended to put 
the chief parties m good humour with each other Por 
nothmg can be more unfounded than the statement repeated 
m vanous memoirs of Scott’s life, that the sale of the first 
edition of this immortal Tale was slow It appeared on 
the 7th of July, and the whole impression (1000 copies) 
had disappeared withm five weeks , an occurrence then 
unprecedented in the case of an anonymous novel, put 
forth at what is called among publishers Oie dead season 
A second edition of 2000 copies was at least projected 
by the 24th of the same month . — ^that appeared before the 
end of August, and it too had gone off so rapidly that 
Scott now, m September, found Constable eager to treat, 
on the same terms as before, fora thnrd of 1000 copies 
This third edition was pubhshed in October , and when a 
fourth of the hke extent was called for in November, I 
find Scott wntmg to John Ballantyne — “ I suppose Con- 
stable won't quarrel with a work on which he has netted 
L 612 m four months, with a certainty of makuig it L 1000 
before the year is out ” It would be idle to enumerate 
Eubsequedt repnnts Well might Constable regret that ho 
had not ventured to ofier L 1000 for the whole copyright 
of Waverley * 

The only private fiaends ongmally intrusted with his 
secret appear to have been Erskme and Momtt But there 
was one with whom it would, of course, have been-more 
than vain to nfiect any concealment On the pubhcation 
of the third edition, I find him writing thus to his brother, 
then in Canada — “ Dear Tom, a novel here, called Wa- 
verley. has had enormoRs success. I sent you a copy, and 
will send you another with the Lord of the Isles which 
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\nll be out at Chnstmas The success -which it has had, 
-with some other (urcumstances, has induced people 
‘ To laj the hanthng at a certain door, 

Whore lying store of faults, they’d fain heap more.'^ 

You -will guess for 3 ourself how far such a report has cre- 
dibility , but by no means give the weight of your opimon 
to the Transatlantic pubhc , for you must know there is 
also a counter-report, that you have written the said 
Waverley Send me a novel mtermmng 3 ' 9 ur exuberant 
and natural humour, -with any incidents and dcscnptions 
of scenery you may see — ^particularly -with characters and 
traits of manners 1 will give it all the cobbhng that is 
necessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I have not the 
least doubt it -will be worth L 500 , and, to encourage you, 
you may, when you send the MS , draw* on me for L 100, 
at fifty days’ sight — so that your labours -will at any rate 
not be qmte thrown away. You have more fun and de- 
scnptive talent than most people , and all that you want — 
I e the mere practice of composition — 1 can supply, or 
the devil’s in it Keep this matter a dead secret, and look 
knowing when Waverley is spoken of If you are not Sir 
John Falstaft, you are as good a man as he, and may there- 
fore face Colville of the*Dale. You may believe I don’t 
want to make you the author of a book you have never 
seen , but if people will, upon their o-wn judgment, suppose 
so, and also on their o-wn judgment give you L 500 to try 
your hand on a novel, I don’t see that you are a pm’s-point 
the worse Mind that your MS attends the draft I am 
perfectly serious and confident, that m two or three months 
you might clear the cobs I beg my comphments to the 
hero who is afraid of Jeffrey’s scalpmg-kmfc ” 

In truth, no one of Scott’s mtimate fiiends ever had, or 
could have had, the shghtest doubt as to the parentage of 
Waverley nor, although he abstained from communicating' 
* Garrick’s Epilogue to Folh/ HmieyeottAe, 1760 
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tlvc fact formallj* to most of them, did Le ever affect any 
real concealment in the case of such persons 5 nor, when 
any circumstance arose which tendcicd the withholding of 
direct confidence on the subject incompatible inth perfect 
freedom of feeling on both sides, did be hesitate to malccthe 
avowal. Nor do I bcheve that the mjstification ever an- 
swered much purpose among bterarj men of cmmencc beyond 
the curcle of lus personal acquaintance But it would be 
' diflicult to suppose that he had ever wished that to be other- 
wise , it was sufficient for him to set the mob of readers at 
gaze, and above all, to escape the annoyance of having 
productions, actually known to be his, made the daily and 
hourly topics of discussion m his presence — cspeciallj (per- 
haps) productions in a new walk, to which it might be na- 
turally supposed that Lord BjTon’s poetical successes had 
diverted him 

hlxJcfRcyhad known Scott from hisjoulh — and in 
review mg Waierley he was at no pams to conceal his con- 
nction of its authorship He quarrelled as usual with 
carelessness of stjle and some inartificinhtics of plot, but 
rendered justice to the substantial ments of the work. The 
Quarterly was far less favourable Indeed the ai tides on 
Waverley and Guy Manncring m that journal will bear the 
test of ultimate opmion as badly as any cntical pieces which 
our tune has produced. They are written in a captious, 
cavilhng strain of qmbblc, which shews ns complete bhnd- 
ness to the essential mtorcst of the narrative, as the critic 
betrajs on the subject of the Scottish dialogue, which forms 
its hvehest ornament, when ho pronounces that to be “ a 
dark dialect of Anghficd Erse” With this remarkable 
exception, the censors of any note were not slow to con- 
fess their behef that, under a hackneyed name and trivial 
form, there had appeared a work of oxiginal cieative genius, 
worthj of bemg placed by the side of the very few real mas- 
terpieces of prose fiction Loftier romance was never 
blended with easier, quomter humour, bj Cervantes. In 
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his familinr delineations he had combined the strength of 
Smollett ivith the native elegance and nnafiected pathos of 
Goldsmith , in his darker scenes he had revived that real 
tragedy -vrhich appeared to have left oiir theatre with the age 
of Shakspeare , and elements of interest so diverse had been 
blended and interwoven with that nameless grace, which, 
more surely perhaps than even the highest perfection m the 
command of any one strain of sentiment, marks the master* 
mmd cost m Nature's most fehcitous mould 
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CHAPTEE Vm 

Publication of the Lord of the Isles and Gfuy Mannonng — ^Meet- 
ing with Byron — Carlton House dinner — ^Excursion to Pans — 
Publication of the Field of Waterloo — ^Paul’s Letters — ^The 
Antiquary — ^Harold the Dauntless — ^and the first Tales of my 
Landlord -1816-1816 

The -voyage and these good news sent him back in high 
vicour to his desk at Abbotsford. For hghter work he 
had on hand tie Memone of the Somervilles^ a very curious 
specimen of family history, which he had undertaken to 
echt at the request of his neighbour Lord Somerville. 
This was pubhshed in October His serious labour was 
on the Lord of the Isles of which only three cantos had 
been written when he concluded his bargam with Con- 
stable He had earned with him in the Yacht some 
proof-sheets of a little book that Ballantj’ue was pnnting, 
entitled Poems illxtstrative of Traditions in Galloway and 
Ayrshire, ly Joseph, Tram, Supervisor of Excise at Castle- 
Stewart, and, being struck with the notes, wrote, on his 
amval at home, to the author, whom he had nerei seen, 
requesting information concerning the rums of Tumberry, 
on the AjTshire coast, of which he wished to say sometlung 
in connection with one of Bruce’s adventures m the forth- 
commg poem. ]\& Train did much more than Scott had 
meant to ask , — ^for he had never himself been at Tumberry 
— ^but mstantly rode over the hills to the spot, and trans- 
mitted ample details of the castle and all its legends — ^not 
Omittmg a local superstition, that on the annirersaiy of the 
night when Bruce landed there from Arran, the meteoric 
gleam which had attended his voyage re-appeared ilbfaihngly 
in the same quarter of the heavens. What use Scott made 
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of tins and other parts of Mr Tram’s paper, we see from the 
fifth canto of the Lord of the Isles and its notes * and the 
date of the communication (November 2) is therefore impor- 
tant as to the history of the composition , but this was the 
hegmnmg of a correspondence which had many other happy 
consequences !From this tune the worthy supervisor, who 
had had many hteraiy plans and schemes, dropt all notion 
of authorship m his own person, and devoted his leisure 
with most generous assidmty to the collection of whatever 
stones he fancied likely to be of use to his new acquaint- 
ance, who, after one or two meetings, had impressed him 
with unbounded enthusiasm of attachment To no one 
individual did Scott owe so much of the matcnals of 
his novels and one of the very earliest packets from 
Castle-Stewart (November 7) contamed a ballad called 
The Durham Garland, which, revivmg Scott’s recollection of 
a story told m his youth by a servant of his lather’s, sng- 
,gested the groundwork of the second of the senes James 
Ballantync, m writing by desire of “ the Author of Waver- 
ley” to Miss Edgeworth, with a copy of the fourth edition 
of that novel (November 11), mentioned that another 
might soon be expected , hut, as he added, that it would 
treat of manners more ancient than those of 1745, it is 
clear that no outhne rescmbhng that of Guy Mannermg 
was then in the pnnter’s view most probably Scott had 
signified to him that he designed to handin' the penod of 
the Covenanters. There can, 1 thmk, be as htUe doubt 
that he began Guy Mannermg as soon as Tram’s paper of 
the 7th November reached lunn 

He writes, on the 25th December, to Constable that he 
“ had corrected the last proofr of the Lord of the Isles, 
and ,was settmg out for Abbotsford to refresh the machine ” 
And in what did his refreshment of the machme consist ? 
The poem was published on the 15th Jannaty , and he sajs^ 
on that ddy, to Momtt, “ I want to shake myself ihio of 
Waverley, and accordingly have made a considerable exer- 
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tion to finish an odd httle tale 'vnthin such time as -will 
mjstify the pubhc, I trust — unless they suppose me to be 
Bnareus Two volumes are already prmtcd, and the only 
persons in my confidence, W. Brskme and Ballantync, are 
of opmion that it is much more mtcrestmg than Waverley 
It IS a tale of private life, and only vaned by the perilous 
exploits of smugglers and excisemen ” Guy Mannenng 
was published on the 24th of February — ^that is, exactly 
two months after the Lord of the Isles was dismissed from 
the author’s des^ , and-^makmg but a narrow allowance 
for the operations of the transcnber, prmter, bookseller, 
&c , I think the dates I haie gathered together confirm 
the accuracy of what I have often heard Scott say, that his 
second novel “ was the work of six weeks at a Christmas.” 
Such was his recipe “ for refreshing the machme ” 

I am sorry to have to add, that this seventy of labour, 
like the repetition of it which had deplorable effects at a 
later period, was the result of difficulties about the discount 
of John Ballantyne’s bills 

Fmding that Constable would not meet his views ns to 
some of these matters, hir John suggested to Scott that 
some other liouse might prove more accommodatmg if he 
were permitted to offer them not only the new novel, 
but the next edition of the estabhshed favounte IVaverley 
but upon this mgenious proposition Scott at once set his 
veto “ Dear John,” he wntes, “ your expedients are all 
wretched, as far as regards me I never will give Con- 
stable, or any one, room to say I have broken my word 
with him m the shghtcst degree. If I lose every thmg 
else, I will at least keep my honour unblemished , and I 
do hold m}*Belf bound m honour to offer him a Waverley, 
while he shall continue to comply with the conditions an- 
nexed ” The result was, that Messrs Longman undertook 
the Guy Mannenng, reheving John of some of his encum- 
bering stock; but Longman, m comphance with Scott’s 
wish, admitted Constable to a share in the adventure , 
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and-mth one or two exceptions, oiiginatmgin cuxiumstonces 
nearly similar, the house of Constable published all the 
subsequent novels 

I must not, however, forget that The Lord of€ie Isles was 
published a month before Guy Mannenng, The poem was 
received with an mterest much heightened by the recent 
and growing success of the mj^tenous Waverley Its ap- 
pearance, so rapidly following that novel, and accompamed 
with the announcement of another prose tale, just about to 
be pubhshed, by the same hand, puzzled and confounded 
the mob of dulness. The more sagacious few said to them- 
selves — Scott is making one serious effort more m his old 
Ime, and by this it will be determined whether he does oi 
does not altogether renounce that for his new one 

The most important remarks of the pnncipal Beviewers 
on the details of the plot and execution are annexed to the 
last edition of the poem , and show such an exact comci- 
dence of judgment m two masters of them calhng, as had 
not hitherto been exemphfied m the professional criticism 
of his metrical romances The defects which both pomt 
out, are, I presume, but too completely explained by the 
precedmg statement of the rapidity with which this, the 
last of those great performances, had been thrown off, nor 
do I see that cither Beviewer has failed to do sufficient 
justice to the beauties which redeem the imperfections of 
the Lord of the Isles — except as regards the whole cha- 
racter of Bruce, its real hero, and the picture of the Battle 
of Bannockburn, which, now that one can compare these 
works ffiom something hke the same point of view, does not 
appear to me in the shghtest particular inferior to the 
Flodden of iMarmion 

This poem is now, I believe, about as popular as Boke- 
by , but it has never reached the same station m general 
favour with the Lay, Marmion, or the Lady of the Lake 
The instant consumption of 1800 quartos, followed by 8vo 
reprints to the number of 12,000, would, m the case of ' 
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almost any other author, have been splendid success , but 
as compared ■with -what he had previously experienced, 
even m lus Rokeb}’, and still more so as compared ■with 
the enormous circulation at once attamed by Lord JByron’s 
early tales, "which -were then following each other in almost 
breathless succession, 'the fillmg off was decided. One 
evening, some days after the poem had been pubhshed, 
Scott requested James Ballant}nc to call on him, and the 
Printer found him alone in his library , working at the thud 
•volume of Guy Mannermg — ‘ Well, J.amcs,’ ho said, ‘ I 
hive given jou a week — ^what are people saying about the 
Lord of the Isles ?’ — “ I hesitated a little,” says the Pnnter, 
“ after the fashion of 6il Bias, but he speedily brought the 
matter to a point — ‘ Como,' he said, ‘ speak out, my good 
fellow ; what has put it into jour head to be on so much 
ceremony wi/Zt me aU of a sudden ? But, I see how it is, 
the rcsidt is given m one word — Dmppomtment ’ My 
silence admitted lus inference to the fullest extent. His 
countenance certainly did look rather blank for a few 
seconds , in truth, he had been wholly unprepared for the 
event , for it is a singular fact, that before the public, or 
rather the booksellers, had given their decision, he no more 
knew whether he had "wntten well or ill, than whether a 
die thro'wn out of a box was to turn up a size or an ace. 
However, he mstantly resumed his spurit, and expressed 
lus wonder rather that lus poetical popularity shotild have 
lasted so long, than that it should have now at last given 
way. At length he said, -with perfect cheerfulness, ‘ Well, 
well, James, so be it — ^but you know wo must not droop, 
for we can’t afford to give over. Since one hno has foiled, 
we must just stick to somethmg else ’ — and so he dismissed 
me, and resumed this novel.... He spoke thus, probably, 
unaware of the undiscovered wonders then slumbenng in 
his mmd. Yet still ho could not but have felt that the 
production of a few poems was nothing in comparison of 
what must be in reserve for him, for he was at this tune 

X 
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scarcely more than forty. An evening or two after, I 
called again on him, and found on the table a copy of the 
Giaour, which he seemed to have been readmg. Havmg 
an enthusiastic young lady in my house, I asked him if I 
might cany the book home with me, but chancing to glance 
on the autograph blazon, ‘ To the Monarch of Parnassus 
from one of hts suljects,' instantly retracted my request, and 
said I had not observed Lord Byron’s mscription before. 
‘ What inscnption ? ’ said he , ‘ 0 yes, I had forgot, but 
mscnption or no mscnption, you are equally welcome.” I 
again took it up, and he contmued — ‘ James, Byron hits 
the mark where I don’t even pretend to fledge my arrow ’ 
At this time he had never seen B}Ton, but I Imew he meant 
soon to be in London, when, no doubt, the mighty consum- 
mation of the meetmg of the two bards would be accom- 
phshed — ^and I ventured to say that he must be lookmg 
forward to it with some interest. His countenance became 
fixed, and he answered impressively, ‘ O, of course.’ Li a 
mmute or two afterwards he rose from his chair, paced the 
room at a very rapid rate, which was his practice m certain 
moods of mmd, then made a dead halt, and bursting into an 
extravaganza of laughter, ‘ James,’ cried he, ‘ FIl tell you 
what Byron should say to me when we are about to accost 
each other — 

Art thou the man whom men famed Gnzzle coll ? 

And then how germane would be my answer — 

Art thon the still more famed Tom Thumb the small ?’ 

This, concludes Mr B kept him full of mirth for the rest 
of the evenmg ” 

The whole scene is dehghtfiilly characteristic and not 
more of Scott than of his prmter , for Ballantyne, with all 
his profound worship of his benefactor, was an undoubting 
acquicscer m “ the decision of the pubhc, or rather of the 
booksellers ,” and among the many absurdities mto which 
his reverence for the popedom of Paternoster-Bow led him, 
I never could but consider with special astonishment. 
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tlio facility with which he seemed to have adopted tlie 
notion that the Byron of 1814 was reall} entitled to sup- 
plant Scott as a popular poet. Appreciatmg, as no man 
of his talents could foil to do, the original glow and depth 
of Cluldc Harold, he always appeared qmto bhnd to the 
fact that in the Giaour, the Bnde of Abydos, Pansina, 
and mdeed, in all his early narratives, BjTon owed at 
least half his success to imitation of Scott, and no tnvial 
shore of the rest to the lavish use of matenols which Scott 
never emplo} ed, only because his genius was under the 
gmdance of high fechngs of moral rectitude. All this 
Loi’d Byron himself seems to have felt most completely 
ivitncss his letters and diaries ; and I think I see many 
syunptoms that both the decision of the million, and its in- 
dex, “ the decision of the booksellers,” tend the same way 
at present. 

If Januaiy' brought “ disappomtment,” there was abun- 
dant consolation in store for February 1816 Guy Man- 
nenng was received with eager curiosity', and pronounced 
by' acclamation fully worthy to share the honours of Waver- 
ley. The easy transparent flow of its style , the beautiful 
simphdty, and here and there the wild solemn magnificence 
of its sketches of scenery* , the rapid, ever heightcnmg in- 
terest of the narrative , the unaflbeted kindhness of feehng, 
the manly punty* of tliought, everywhere mmglcd with a 
gentle humour and a homely sagacity , but, above all, the 
nch variety and skilful contrast of characters and manners 
.at once fresh m fiction, and stamped ivith the unforgcable 
seal of truth and nature , these were charms that spoke to 
every heart' and nund , and the few murmurs of pedantic 
criticism were lost in the voice of general dchght, which 
never fails to welcome the mvention that introduces to the 
gunpathy of imagination a new group of immortal realities 

The first edition was, like that of TTaverley, in three 
httle volumes, with a humility of paper and printing which 
the meanest novelist would now disdain to imitate, the 
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pnce a guinea Hie 2000 copies of wliicli it consisterl 
were sold the day after the pabhcation , and within three 
months came a second and a third impression, mokmg to- 
gether 5000 copies more. Of the subsequent vogue it is 
needless to speak. 

On the nsing of the Court of Session in March, Scott 
went by sea to London with his infe and them eldest gml 
Six years had elapsed since he hist appeared m the metropo- 
lis , and bnlhant as his reception had then been, it was still 
more so on the present occasion Scotland had been 
visited m the interim, chiefly from the interest exated by 
his writings, by crowds of the English nobility, most of 
whom had found introduction to his personal acquamtance 
— ^not a few had partaken of his hospitahty at Ashestiel or 
Abbotsford. Tlie generation among whom, I presume, a 
genius of this order feels his own influence with the proud- 
est and sweetest confidence — on whose fresh mmds and ears 
he has himself made the first mdehble impressions — ^the 
generation with whose earhest romance of the heort'and 
fancy his idea had been blended, was now groivn to the 
full stature , the success of these recent novels, seen on 
evei^' table, the subject of every conversation, had,’ with 
those who did not doubt their parentage, far more than 
counter-weighed his dechnation, dubious after all, in the 
poetical balance , while the mystery that hung over them 
quickened the cunosity of the hesitatmg and conjectunng 
many — and the name on which ever and anon some new 
circumstance accumulated stronger suspicion, loomed larger 
through the haze in which he had thought fit to envelope 
it Moreover, this was a penod of high national pnde and 
excitement. At such a time^ Frmce and people were well 
prepared to hail him who, more perhaps than any other 
master of the pen, had contributed to sustam the spint of 
England throughout the struggle, which was as yet supposed 
to have been terminated on the field of Toulouse, “ Tliank 
Heaven 50 U are commg at last” — Joanna Bailhe had 
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written a montli or two before — “ Make up your nund to 
be stared at only a little less than the Czar of Muscovj 
or old Blucber ” 

And now took place James Ballantyne’s “ miglitj con- 
summation of tbe meeting of the two bards ” “ Report,” 

says Scott to Moore, “ bad prepared me to meet a man of 
pecubar babits and a quick temper, and I bad some doubts 
wbetber we were likely to suit each other in societj i 
was most agrceablj disappouited in this respect. I found 
Lord Byron in the highest degree courteous, and even land 
"We met for an hour or two almost dailj , in Mr Murray’s 
drawing-room, and found a great deal to saj to each other. 
We also met frequently in parties and evening society, so 
that for about two months I had the adiantagc of a con- 
siderable intimacj with this distinguished mdindual Our 
sentiments agreed a good deal, except upon the subjects of 
religion and poUtics, upon neither of which I was inclined 
to behcTC that Lord BjTon entertained a erj fixed opmions 
I remember saying to him, that I reall} thought tint if he 
hied a few years he aiould alter his sentiments He an- 
swered, rather sharplj — * I suppose you arc one of those 
who prophesy I shall turn Methodist ’ I replied — ‘ No , I 
don’t expect j our conversion to be of such an ordinary land 
I would rather look to see you retreat upon the Catholic 
faith, and distmguish yourself by the austerity of youi 
penances ’ He smiled gravely, and seemed to allow I 
might be nght On politics, he used sometimes to ex- 
press a lugh strain of what is now called Libcrahsm , but it 
appeared to me that the plensuro it afibrded him, as a 
\ chicle for displajnng his wit and satire against individuals 
in office, was at the bottom of this habit of thinking, rather 
than any real convection of tlie pohtical principles on which 
he talked. lie was certainly proud of his rank and ancient 
family, and, in that respect, as much an anstocrat ns was 
consistent vnth good sense and good breeding Some dis- 
gusts, how adopted I know not, seemed to me to have 
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given this peculiar and (as it appeared to me) contradictoiy 
cast of mind , but, at heart, I would have termed BjTon <i 
patncian on pnnciple . Lord BjTon’s reading did 

not seem to me to have been very extensive, either in 
poetry or history Having the advantage of him m that 
respect, and possessing a good competent share of such 
reading as is httle read, I was sometimes able to put 
under his eye objects which had for him the mterest of 
novelty. I remember particularly repeating to him the 
fine poem of Hardyknute, an imitation of the old Scot- 
tish ballad, with which he was so much afiected, that 
some one who was m the same apartment asked me 
what I could possibly have been telling Byron by which 
he was so much agitated Like the old heroes 

in Homer, we exchanged gifts I gave BjTon a beauti- 
ful dagger mounted with gold, which had been the property 
of the redoubted Elfi Bey But I was to play the part of 
Diomed in the Diad, for Byron sent me, some tune after, a 
large sepulchral vase of silver It was full of dead men’s 
bones, and had inscnptions on two sides of the base. One 
ran thus — ‘ The bones contamed m this um were found 
in certam ancient sepulchres within the long walls of 
Athens, in the month of Fehrmiry 1811 ’ The other face 
bears the hues of Juvenal — ‘ Expende — quot libras in duce 
summo invenies ? — Mors sola fatetur quantula smt hominim 
corpuscula ’ To these I have added a third inscnption, in 
these words — ‘ The gift of Lord Byron to Walter Scott ’ 
There was a letter with this vase, more valuable to me than 
the gift Itself from the kmdness with which the donor ex- 
piessed himself towards me I left it naturally in the urn 
with the bones , but it is now missmg As the theft was 
not of a nature to be practised by a mere domestic, I am 
compelled to suspect the inhospitidity of some mdividual of 
higher station, most gratuitously exercised certainly, since, 
after what I have here said, no one will probably choose to 
boast of posscssmg this hterary curiosity We had a good 
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deal of laughing, I remember, on what the pubhc might be 
supposed to thmk, or sa} , concermng the gloomy and omi- 
nous nature of our mutual gifts He was often melan- 
choly — almost gloomy When I observed him m this 
humour, I used either to wait till it went off of its own ac- 
cord, or till some natural and easy mode occurred of lead- 
ing him into conversation, when the shadows almost always 
left his countenance, like the mist rismg from a landscape 

In conversation, he was veiy ammated I think 

I also remarked in his temper starts of suspicion, when he. 
seemed to pause and conader whether there had not been 
a secret, and perhaps odensive, meamng m sometlimg casu- 
ally said to him In this-case I also judged it best to let 
his nund, hke a troubled sprmg, work itself clear, which it 
did m a minute or two I was considerably older, you 
will recollect, than my nohle fiiend, and had no reason to 
fear his misconstruing my sentiments towards him, nor had 
I ever the shghtest reason to doubt that they were kindly 
returned on his part If I had occasion to be mortified by 
the display of genius which threw mt'o the shade such pre- 
tensions as I was then supposed to possess, I might console 
myself that, in my own case, the materials of mental happi- 
ness had been mmgled in a greater proportion I 

have always contmued to think that a crisis of life was 
arrived, m which a new career of fame was opened to him, 
and that had he been permitted to start upon it, he would 
have obhterated the memory of such parts of his life as 
fiiends wotdd wish to forget ” 

It was also m the spnng of 1815 that Scott had, for the 
first time, the honour of bemg presented to the Prmce 
Hegent HisHojal Highness, on reading his Edmburgh 
Address, had said to Wilham Dundas, that “"Walter Scott’s 


chamung behaviour about the laureateship made him doubly 
desirous of seeing him at Carlton House ” and there had 


been other messages from the Prmce’s hbranan On 


heanng from Mr Croker (then Secretary to the Admiraltj) 
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that Scott •V7as to be m town by the middle of March, 
the Pnnce said — “ Let me know when he comes, and I'll 
get up a snug httle dinner that ■will smt him ,” and, after 
he had been presented and graciously received at the Zevee, 
he was invited to dmner accordingly, through his excellent 
iriend Mr Adam (afterwards Lord Cluef Comnussxoner of 
the Jury Court m Scotland),* who at that tune held a con- 
fidential office m the royal household The Kegent had 
consulted ■with Mr Adam also as to the composition of the 
party. “ Let us have,” said he, “just a few fiuends of his 
own — and the more Scotch the better ,” and both the Cbef 
Commissioner and Mr Croker assure me that the party was 
the most mterestmg aud agreeable one m their recollection 
It compnscd, I beheve, the Duke of Tork — tlie late Duke 
of Gordon (then Marquess of Huntly) — ^the late Marquess 
of Hertford (then Lord Tarmouth) — the Earl of Fife — 
and Scott’s early friend Lord Melinlle “ The Pnnce and 
Scott,” says Mr Croker, “ were the two most brilliant 
story-tellers m their several ways, that I have ever hap- 
pened to meet , they were both aware of their forte, and 
both exerted themselves that evciung ■with delightful efiect 
On going home, I really could not decide which of them 
had shone the most The Begent was enchanted with Scott, 
as Scott with him , aud on all his subsequent visits to Lon- 
don, he was a fi:equent guest at the royal table ” The 
Lord Chief Commissioner remembers that the Pnnce was 
particularly delighted ■with the poet's anecdotes of the'^old 
Scotch judges aud la^wj ers, which his Boyal Highness some- 
times capped by ludicrous traits of certain ermmed sages 

* This most amiable and venerable gentleman, my dear and 
kind friend, died at Edmbnrgh on the 17th Febrnaiy 1839, in the 
89th year of his age He retamed his strong mental faculties in 
their perfect ■vigonr to the last days of this long life, and with them 
the ararmth of social feelings wluidi had endeared him to all who 
avore so happy as to have any opportunity of loioanng him — to 
none more than Scott, 
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of lus own acquaintance Scott told, among otliers, a 
story, which he was fond of telhng ; and tho commcntai} 
of his £o}al Highness on hearing it amused Scott, who 
often mentioned it afterwards The anecdote is this — 
A certain Judge, whenever he went on a particular cuxsmt, 
was in the habit of iisitmg a gentleman of good fortune in 
the neighbourhood of one of the assize towns, and stajmg 
at least one mght, which, being both of them ardent chess* 
players, they usually concluded with their favounte game 
One Spring circuit the battle was not deaded at day-break, 
so the Judge said — “ Weel, Donald, I must e’en come back 
this gate in the harvest, and let the game he ower for the 
present and back he came m October, but not to his old 
fiiend’s ho^itable house ; for that gentleman had m the mte- 
nm been apprehended on a capital charge (of forgeiy’,) and 
his name stood on the Porieotts Poll, or list of those who were 
about to be tned imder his former guest’s auspices. The 
laird was indicted and tried accordingly, and the juiy re- 
turned a verdict of gtiilty The Judge forthwith put on his 
cocked hat (which answers to the black cap in England,) 
and pronounced the sentence of the law m the usual terms 
—“To be hanged by the neck until jou be dead, and 
may the Lord have mercy upon your unhappy soul Hav- 
ing concluded this airful formula m his most sonorous ca- 
dence, the Judge, dismountmg his formidable beaver, gaae 
a familiar nCd to his unftirtimate acquamtonce, and said to 
him m a sort of chuckhng whisper — “ And now, Donald, 
my man, I tliink I’ve checkmated you for ance ” The Re- 
gent laughed heartily at this specimen of judicial humour . 
and “ I’faith, Walter,” said he, “this old big-wig seems 
to have taken thmgs as coolly as my tjTamucal self Don’t 
JOU remember Tom Moore’s description of me at break- 
fast — 

‘ The table spread with tea and toast. 

Death-warrants and tho Moming Post’’ ” 

Towards midnight, the Pnnee called for “ a bumper, 
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■With all the honours, to the Author of Waverlej,” and 
bolt’d sigmficantly, as he ■was charging Ins oivn glass, to 
Scott Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a moment, hut 
instantly recovering himself, and filhng his glass to the 
bnm, said, “ Your Eoyal Highness loots as if you thought 
I had some claim to the honours of this toast I have no 
such pretensions, but shall take good care that the real 
Simon Pure hears of the high compliment that has now 
been paid him ” He then drank off his claret, and joined 
in the cheenng, which the Prmce himself timed Put be- 
fore the company could resume their seats, his Boyal High- 
ness exclaimed — “ Another of the same, if you please, to 
the Author of Manmon — and now, Walter, my man, Pve 
checkmated jou for once ” The second bumper was fol- 
lowed by cheers still more prolonged and Scott then rose 
and returned thanks m a short address, which struck the 
Lord Chief Commissioner as “ ahke grave and grace- 
ful ” This story has been circulated m a very perverted 
shape. I now give it on the authonty of my venerated 
fhend — ^He adds, that ha^vmg occasion, the day after, to 
call on the Duke of York, his Boyal Highness said to him 
— “ Upon my word, Adam, my brother went rather too 
near the ■wind about Waverley — ^but nobody could have 
turned the thing more prettily than Walter Scott did — and 
upon the whole I never had better fun 

The Pegent, as was his custom ■with those he most de- 
hghted to honour, tmiformly addressed the poet, even at 
their first dmner, by his Ch^tian name, Walter ” 

^ Since this narrative was first pubbshed, I have been told by 
two gentlemen -who were at this dinner, that, according to their 
recollection, the Prmce did not on that occasion mn “ so near the 
ivmd” as my text represents and I am inchned to believe that a 
subsequent scene may have been unconsciously blended ■with a 
gentler rehearsal The Chief Commissioner had promised to re- 
vise my sheets for the second edition , but alas * he never did so— 
and I must now leave the matter as it stands 
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Before lie left town, he ogam dined at Carlton House, 
when the party was a still smaller one than before, and the 
merriment, if possible, still more free. That notlung might 
be wanting, the Prince sung several capital songs in the 
course of that evemng — as witness the Imes in Sultan Se~ 
rendil — 

“ I love a Pnneo wiQbid the bottle pass, 

Exchanging with his subjects glance and glass , 

In fitting tune can, gayest of the gay, 

Keep up the jest and mingle m the lay 
Such blonarchs best our freeborn humour smt, 

But despots must bo stately, stem, and mute " 

Before he returned to Edmburgh, on the 22d of Maj, 
the Begent sent him a gold snuff-box, set in brilhants, with 
a medalhon of his Hoyal Highness’s head on the hd, “ as 
a tesbmony” (writes Mr Adam, m transmitlmg it) “ of the 
high opinion his Boyal Highness entertoms of }our genius e 
and ment.” 

I transcribe what follows from James Ballantyne’s Me- 
moranda — “ After Mr Scott’s first mterview with his So- 
vereign, one or two intimate fhends took the hberty of m- 
quinng, what judgment he had formed of the Begent’s ta- 
lents? He dechned giving any definite answer — but re- 
peated, that * he was the first gentleman he had seen — 
certainly the first English gentleman of his day , — ^there 
was somethmg about him which, mdependently of the pres- 
tige, the ‘ divmily, which hedges a Bmg,’ marked him as 
standing entirely by himself but as to his abihties, spoken 
of as distinct from his chanmng manners, how could any 
one form a fair judgment of that man who introduced what- 
ever subject he chose, discussed it just as long as he chose, 
and dismissed it when he chose ?’ ” Ballantjuie adds— 
“ What I have now to say is more important, not only 
in itself but as it will enable you to give a final con- 
tradiction to an mjunous report which has been m cir- 
culation , VIZ. that the Begent asked him as to the author* 
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ship of Waverley, and rcceired a distinct and solemn 
denial I took the bold freedom of requesting to know 
from Jnm whether his Boyal Highness had questioned him 
on that subject, and what had been his answer He 
glanced at me with a look of wild surprise, and said — 
‘ What answer I might have made to such a question, put 
to me by my Sovereign, perhaps I do not, or rather perhaps 
I do know , but I was never put to the test He is far too 
wdl-bred a man ever to put so lU-bred a question ’ ” 

During his brief residence m London, Scott lost his dear 
friend George Ellis — which threw a heavy doud over a 
bnght sky But the pubhc events of the time must alone 
have been sufficient to keep him in a state of femd ex- 
citement Before his return to the north, Hapoleon had 
been fully remstated, and the allied forces were fast assem- 
bhng in the Netherlands His official duties compelled him 
to defer once more his old aniaelyfor “ a peep at Wellmg- 
ton and his meny men,” unfa! the fate of Europe had been 
decided at Waterloo But his fnends were wdl aware of 
his resolution to visit the Contment as soon as the session 
was over; and he very kindly accepted the proposal of 
three young neighbours of Tweedside who were eager to 
make the excursion in his sociely. 

With these gentlemen, Alexander Pnngle of Whytbank 
(smee M P for Selkirkshire), Robert Bruce (now Shenff 
of Argjle), and his kmsman, the late accomplished John 
Scott of Gala, he left Edmburgh accordmgly on the 
27th of July They travelled by the stage-coach, and 
took the route of Cambridge, for Gala and Whj/tbanL, 
both members of that umversily, were desirous of show- 
mg its architecture to their friend After this wish had 
been gratified, thej proceeded to Harwich “ The weather 
was beautiful,” says Gala, “ so we all went outside the 
coach At startmg, there was a general complaint of 
thirst, the consequence of some experiments over-mght 
on the celebrated iisTu^ of my Alma Zlater , our fnend, 
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however, was in great glee, and never was a memer 
basket than he made it all the mommg. He had cau- 
tioned ns, on leaving Edinburgh, never to name names in 
such atuations, and our adherence to this rule was reward- 
ed by some amusing incidents For example, as we enter- 
ed the town where we were to dme, a heavy-lookmg man, 
who was to stop there, took occasion to thank Scott for the 
pleasure his anecdotes afforded bun ‘ Ton have a good 
memory, sir,’ said he ‘ mayhap, now, you sometimes write 
down what you hear or be a-readmg about ?’ He an- 
swered, veiy gravely, that he did occasionally put down a 
f&o notes, if an3'thing struck him parbcularlj In the af- 
ternoon, it happened that he sat on the box, while the 
rest of us were behind him Here, by degrees, he became 
absorbed in lus own reflections. He firequcntly repeated 
to himself, or composed perhaps, for a good while, and often 
snuled or raised his hand, seeming completel}’’ occupied and 
amused. His neighbour, a vastly scientific and rather grave 
professor, m a smooth drab Benjamm and broad-brimmed 
beaver, cost many a cunous sidelong glance at him, evi- 
dently suspecting that all was not right with the upper 
story, but preserved perfect politeness The poet was, 
however, discovered by the captam of the vessel m which 
we crossed to Helvoestslejs , and a perilous passage it was, 
chiefly in consequence of the unceasmg tumblers in which 
this worthy kept drinkmg his health ” 

Before Scott reached Harwich, he received Constable’s 
acceptance of an offer to compose, durmg the journey, a 
series of sketches, which he undertook to have ready for 
pubheation “ by the second week of September and 
thenceforth he thiew his daily letters to his wife mto the 
form of communications meant for an imagmary group, 
consisting of a spmster sister, a statistical laird, a rural der- 
gjman of the Preebjiienan Kirk, and a brother, a veteran 
officer on half-pay. The rank of this last personage cor- 
responded, however, exactly with that of his own elder 
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brother, John Scott, who also, hke the Major of the hook, 
had served u the Duke of Tork’s unfortunate campaign of 
1797 , the sister is only a slender disguise for his aunt 
Christian Eutherfurd, alreadj' often mentioned , Lord So- - 
merville, long President of the Soard of Agncidture, was 
Paul’s laird , and the shrewd and unbigoted Dr Douglas 
of Galashiels was his “ minister of the gospel ” These 
epistles, after having been devoured by the httle ende at 
Abbotsford, were transmitted to Major Jolm Scott, his mo- 
ther, and Miss Eutherfurd, mEdmburgh , from them hands 
they passed to those of James Ballantyne and Mr Erskmc, 
both of whom assured me that the copy ultimatdy sent to 
the press consisted, in great part, of the identical sheets 
that had successively reached Melrose through the post 
The rest had of course been, as Ballantyne espressos it, 

“ somewhat cobbled but, on the whole, PomPs Letters to 
Tixs Kinsfolk are to be considered as a true and faithful journal 
of this expedition. The kmdest of husbands and fathers 
never portrayed himself with more unafiected truth than m 
this vain efibrt, if such he really fancied he was makmg, 
to sustam the character of “ a cross old badidor.” The 
whole man, just as he was, breathes m eveiy hne, with all 
his compassionate and benevolent sympathy of heart, all his 
sharpness of observation, and sober shrewdness of reflec- 
tion , all his enthusiasm for nature, for countiy life, for 
simple manners and simple pleasures, mixed up with an 
equally glowing enthusiasm, at which many may smile, for 
the tmiest relics of feudal antiqmly — and last, not least, a 
pulse of physical rapture for the “ circumstance of war,” 
which bears witness to the blood of Boltfoot and Fire-tJie- 
Braes, I shall not trespass on the reader of that dehght- 
ful record, except by a few particulars which I owe to the 
jumors of the party 

Paid modestly acknowledges in his last letter, the 
personal attentions which he received, while m Pans, from 
Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen, and Castlereagh , and hints 
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tliat, tirough their intervenbon, he had witnessed several 
of the splendid fetes given by the Duke of TVeUrngton, 
where he saw half the crowned heads of Europe grouped 
among thb gallant soldiers who had cut a way for them to 
the guilty capital of France Scott’s recepbon, howeier, 
had been disbnguished to a degree of which Paul’s lan- 
guage gives no nobon. The FToble Lords above named 
welcomed him with cordial sabsiacbon , and the Duke of 
Wellington, to whom he was first presented by Su: John 
Malcolm, treated him then, and ever afterwards, with a 
kindness and confidence, which, I have often heard him 
say, he considered as “ the highest disbncbon of his life ” 
He used to tell, with great eficct, the circumstances of his 
introducbon to the Emperor Alexander, at a dinner given 
by the Earl of Cnthcarb Scott appeared, on that occa- 
sion, m the blue and red dress of the Selkirkshure Lieute- 
nancy , and the Czar’s first question, glancmg at his lame- 
ness, was, “ In what affair were 3 on wounded?” Scott sig- 
nified that he suffered firom a natural infirmity , upon which 
the Emperor said, “ I thought Lord Cathcart menboned 
that you had served ” Scott observed that the Earl looked 
a httle embarrassed at this, and promptly answered, “ O 
3'es , m a certain sense I have served — that is, m the 360- 
manry cavalry , a home force resembhng the Landwdir, or 
Landsturm” — “ Under what commander?” — “ Sous M 
le Chevaher Eae.” — “ Were 30U ever engaged?" — “ In 
some slight acbons — such as the battle of the Cross Cause- 
way and the affair of Moredun-MiU ” — “ This,” s>a3 s Mr 
Prmgle of Whytbank, “ was, as he saw m Lord Cathcart’s 
face, qmte suiHcient, so he managed to turn the conversa- 
bon to some other subject ” It was at the same dmner 
that he first met Platoff,* who seemed to take a great fanej 

* Scott acknowledges, in a note to St ftonan's Wdl (vol 1 p 
252 ), that he took from Flatoff this portrait of Idr Touchwood — 
“ His lace, which at the distance of a yard or two seemed lialc and 
smooth, appeared, when closelj examined, to he seamed with a 
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to him, though, adds my friend, “ I really donVthmkthey 
had any common language to converse m” Next daj, 
hoirever, -when Prmgle and Scott were walkmg together m 
the Bue dc la Foix, the Hetman happened to come up, 
cantenng ■with some of his Oossadcs , as soon as he saw 
Scott, he jumped oS his horse, leavmg it to the Folk, and, 
running up to him, hissed him on each side of the cheek 
•with extraordmary demonstrations of affection — and then 
made him understand, through an aide-de-camp, that he 
■wished him to jom his staff at the next great re^new, when 
he would take care to mount him on the gentlest of his 
Ukrame horses 

It will seem less surpnsmg that Scott should have been 
honoured ■with much attention by the leadmg soldiers and 
statesmen of Germany* then m Fans The fame of his 
poetry had already been established for some years m 
that country Yet it may be doubted whether Bliicher 
had heard of Marmion any more than Flatoff , and old 
Blucher struck Scott’s fellow-travellers as taking more in- 
terest in him than any foreign general, except onl;y the 
Hetman 

A sinking passage m Paul’s tenth letter indicates the high 
notion which Scott had formed of the personal quahties ofthe 
Fnnce of Orange After depictmg, ■with almost prophetic ac- 
curacy, the dangers to which the then recent union of Holland 
and Belgium must be exposed, hecondudes ■with expressmg 
his hope that the firmness and sagacity of the Kmg of the 
Netherlands, and the admiration which his heir’s character 
and bearmg had already exated among all, even Belgian 
observers, might ultimatdy prove effective m redeeming 
this difficult experiment from the usual failure of “ arron- 

mOlion of wnnldes, crossing each other m every direction possible, 
but as fine as if drawn by the point of a very fine needle ” Thus 
did every bttle peculiarity remain treasured in his memory, to be 
used m due tune for giving the air of mmute reali^ to some ima- 
ginary personage. 
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(Iissements, indemnities, and all tlio other tenus of modern 
date, under sanction of uluch cUies and districts, and e^cn 
kingdoms, have been passed from one government to an- 
other, as the property of lands or stock is transferred bj a 
bargam between private parties ” 

It IS not less cunous to compare, with the subsequent 
course of affairs m France, the following bnef hint in Paul's 
16th letter’ — “ The general ralhing pomt of the Ltbeia- 
lu>tes is an avowed dishko to the present monarch and his 
immediate connexions. They will sacndcc, the} pretend, 
so much to the general inchnations of Europe, as to select 
a kuig from the Bourbon race , bnt he must be one of their 
own choosing, and the Duke of Orleans is most fumihai in 
their mouths " Tims, in its very bud, had his eye de- 
tected the conjuration do quinze ami 

As jet, the hteraiy reputation of Scott had made but 
little way among thelVcnch nAtion , but some few of their 
emment men vied even with the enthusiastic Germans in 
their courteous and unweaned attentions to him The \ eiie- 
rablo Chciaher., in particular, seemed anxious to embrace 
every opportunity of acting as his cicerone , and many 
mornings were spent in explonng, under his gmdance, the 
most Tcmarkable scenes and objects of historical and anti- 
quarian mterest both m Pans and its ncighbouihood He 
several tunes also entertained Scott and his } oung compa- 
nions at dmner; but the last of those dinners was tho- 
roughly poisoned by a prehmmaiy cwcumstaucc The poet, 
on entenng the saloon, uas presented to a stranger, whose 
phj-siognomy struck him as the most hideous he had c\er 
seen , nor was lus disgust lessened, when he found, a few 
mmutes aflcnrords, that he had undergone the accottade of 
' David “ of»the blood-stained brush.” 

From Fans, Mr Bnice and Mr Prmgle went on to 
Smtzorland, leavmg the Poet and Gala to return home to- 
gether, which they did by way of Dieppe, Bnghton, and 
London It was here, on the 14th of September, that 

y 
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Scott had his last meeting with Byron He carried hia 
young friend in the mommg to call on Lord Byron, who 
agreed to dme with them at their hotel, where he met also 
Charles Mathews and Darnel Terry Gala has recorded 
it in his note-book as the most interestmg day he ever spent. 
“ How I did stare,” he says, “ at Byron’s beautiful pale 
face, hke a spmt’s — ^good or ewl But he was titter — ^what 
a contrast to Scott 1 Among other anecdotes of Bntish 
prowess and spint, Scott mentioned that a young gentle- 
man — — had been awfiilly shot in the head 

while conveymg an order from the Duke, and yet stagger- 
. ed on, and dehvered his message when at the pomt of 
death ‘ Ha 1’ said Byron, ‘ I daresay he could do as well 
as most people without his head — ^it was never of muoh 
use to him ’ Waterloo did not delight him, probably — and 
Scott could talk or thmk of scarcely anythmg else ” 
hlathews accompanied them as far as Warwick and Kenil- 
worth, both of whudi castles the poet had seen before, but 
now re-esamined with particular curiosity. They spent a 
night at Sheffield , and early next mommg Scott salhed 
forth to provide himself with a planter’s knife of the most 
complex contrivance and £mshed workmanship Having 
secured one to his mind, and winch for many years after 
was his constant pocket-companion, he wrote his name on 
a card, “ Walter Scott, Abbotsford," and directed it to be 
engraved on the handle On his mentionmg this acqm- 
sition at breakfast, young Gala expressed his desire to 
equip himself in like fashion, and was directed to the shop 
acoordmgly When he had purchased a similar Icnife, and 
produced his name in turn for the engraver, the master 
cutler eyed the signature for a moment, and exdaimed — 
“John Scott of Galal Wdl, I hope your ticket may 
serve me m as good stead as another Mr Scott’s has just 
done Upon my word, ond of my best men, an honest 
follow from the Horth, went out of his senses when he saw 
it — he oflered me a week’s work if I would let him keep 
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It to himself— and I took 'Saunders at his word ” Scott 
used to talk of this as one of the most gratifymg comph- 
ments he ever received m his literary capacity ' 

In a letter to Momtt, he says — “ We visited Corbj 
Castle on our return to Scotland, which remains, m point 
of situation, as beautiful as when its walks were celebrated 
by Pavid Hume, in the only rhjmes he was ever known 
to be gmlty of. Here thej are, from a pane of glass in an 
inn at Carlisle . — 

‘ Here clucks in eggs for breakfast spranl, 

Here godless boys God’s glones s^ab, 

Here Scotchmen’s beads do guard the wall, 

But Corby’s walks atone for all ’ 

Would it not be a good qmz to advertise The Poetical Works 
of David Sume, with notes, critical, historical, andsofortli 
— ^with an histoncal inquirymto the use of eggs for break- 
fast , a physical discussion on the causes of their being ad- 
dled , a history of the English Church music, and of the 
chon- of Carlisle m particular , a full account of the affair 
of 1745, with the tnals, last ^eeches, and so forth of the 
poor plaids who were strapped up at Carlisle , and lastly, 
a full and particular description of Corby, with the genea- 
logy of every family who ever possessed it ? I think, even 
without moie than the usual waste of margin , the Poems 
of David would make a decent twelve shilhng touch I 
Shall think about it when I have exhausted mine own cen- 
tury of inventions ” 

Beachmg Abbotsford, Scott found with his family his 
old friend Mr Skene of Rubislaw, who had expected him 
to come home sooner, and James Ballantyne, who had ar- 
rived with a copious budget of bills, calenders, booksellers’ 
letters, and proof-sheets. Prom each of these visitors’ 
memoranda I now extract an anecdote, llfr Skene’s is of 
a small enough matter, but still it places the man so com- 
pletely before myself, that"*! am glad he thought it worth 
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setting down “ During Scott’s absence,” says his friend, 
“ his -wife had had the tiny drawing-room of the cottage 
fitted up -with new cluntz furmture — eveiythmg had been 
sot out m the best style — and she and her gnls had been 
looking forward to the pleasure which they supposed the 
httle surprise of the arrangements would give him. He was 
received in the spruce fresh room, set himself comfortably 
dovm m the chair prepared for him, and remamed in the 
full enjojinent of his own fireside, and a return to his fa- 
mily circle, -without the least consciousness that any change 
had taken place — until, at length, Mrs Scott’s patience 
could hold out no longer, and his attention was expressly 
called to it The vexation he showed at havmg caused 
such a disappointment, struck me as amiably characteristic 
— and m the course of the evening he every now and then 
threw out some word of admiration to reconsole mamma ” 
Ballantyne’s note of their next mornmg’s conference is 
in these terms — “ He had just been reviewmg a pageant 
of cmpeiors and kings, which seemed, like another Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, to have been got up to reahze before 
his c}es some of his own splendid descnptions I begged 
him to tell me what was the general impression left on his 
nimd. He answered, that he might now say he had seen and 
conversed with all classes of society, from the palace to the 
cottage, and mduding eveiy' conceivable shade of science and 
Ignorance — but that he had never felt awed or abashed ex- 
cept m the presence of qne man — ^the Duke of Wellington 
I expressed some surprise He said I ought not, for tliat 
the Duke of Welhngton possessed every one mighty quahty 
of the mmd m a higher degree than any other man did, or 
had ever done He said he beheld m lun-i a great soldier 
and a great statesman — the greatest of each When it 
was suggested that the Duke, on his part, saw before him a 
great poet and novelist, he smiled, and said, ‘ What would 
the Duke of Welhngton think of a few Ints of novels^ which 
perhaps he had never read, and for which the strong proba- 
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bility IS tbat lie -would not care a sixpence if lie bad ?’ 
You are not,” (adds Ballantyne) “to suppose that he 
looked sheepish or embarrassed in the presence' of the 
Duke — indeed you well know that he did not, and could 
not do so , but the feeling, qualified and modified as I 
have descnbed it, unquestionably did exist to a certam ex- 
tent Its ongin forms a curious moial problem , and may 
probably be traced to a secret consciousness, which he 
might not himself advert to, that the Duke, however great 
as a soldier and statesman, was so defective in imagination 
as to be incapable of appreciating that which had formed 
the charm of his own life, as well as of his works.” ^ 

Two years aftei this time, when Mr Washington liwing 
-nsited Scott, he walked mth him to a quarry, where his 
people <were at work “ The fece of the humblest depen- 
dent,” he saj's, “ bnghtened .at his approach — all paused 
from their labour to have a pleasant ‘ crack m’ the laird ’ 
Among the rest was a tall straight old fellow, -with a health- 
ful complexion and silver hairs, and a small round-cro-svned 

^ Tt IS proper to add to Mr BoDastyne’s solution of his “ curi- 
ous moral problem,” that he -was in his latter days a strenuous op- 
ponent of the Duke of Wellington’s politics, to which circumstance 
he ascribes, m these same memoranda, the only coolness that ever 
occurred betiveen him and Scott I think it very probable that Scott 
had his own first interview with the Duke m his mmd when he 
descnbed die introdnehon of Boland Graune to the Begent Murray 
in the Abbot — “Such -was the personage before whom Boland 
Graham now presented himself with a feehng of breatliless awe, very 
different &om the usual boldness and vivaeity of his temper. In 
fact he was, from education and nature, much more easily control- 
led by the moral snpenority arising from the elevated talents and 
renoivn of those -with whom he conversed, than by pretensions 
founded only on rank or external show. ' He might have braved 
-with mdifference the presence of an Earl merely distinguished by 
his belt and coronet, but he felt overawed m that of the emment 
soldier and statesman, the wielder of a nation’s pou er, and tlie leader 
of her armies ” 
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-white hat He had been about to shoulder a hod, but 
paused, and stood looking at Scott with a shght sparkling 
of his blue eye as if waitmg his turn , for the old fellow 
knew he was a favourite. Scott accosted him in an affable 
tone, and asked for a pmch of snuff The old man drew 
forth a horn snuff-box. ‘ Hoot man,’ said Scott, ‘ not that 
old mull Where’s the bourne French one that I brought 
you from Paris ?’ ‘ Troth, your honour,’ rephed the old 

fellow, ‘ sic a mull as that is nae for week-daj's ’ On leav- 
ing the quarryt Scott informed me, that, when absent at 
Pans, he had purchased several tndmg articles as presents 
for his dependents, and, among others, the gay snuff-box 
in question, which was so carefully reserved for Sundays by 
the veteran ’ It was not so mudi the value of the gifts,’ 
said he, ‘ that pleased them, as. the idea that the land 
should thmk of them when so fiir away ’ ” 

One more madent of this return — it was told to me by 
himself, some years afterwards, with gravity, and even sad- 
ness “ He last of my chargers,” he said, “ was a high- 
spmted and very handsome one, by name Daisy, all oyer 
white, mthout a speck, and with such a mane as Bubens 
dehghtcd to paint He had, among other good quahties, one 
always particularly valuable m my case, that of standmg 
like a rock to be mounted When he was brought to the 
door, after I came home from the Contment, mstead of sig- 
nifying, by the usual tokens, that he was pleased to see his 
master, he looked askant at me like a devil , and when I 
put my foot m the stirrup, he reared bolt upright, and I 
fell to the ground rather awkwardly The experiment was 
repeated twice or thnee, always -with the same result It 
occurred to me that he might have taken some capricious 
dishke to my dress , and Tom Purdie, who always falls 
heir to the white hat and green jacket, and so forth, when 
Mrs Scott has made me discord a set of garments, was sent 
for, to try whether these habihmenfs would produce him a 
similar reception from his old friend Daisy — ^but Daisj al- 
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lowed Tom to buck him with all manner of gentleness, 
Thethmg was jnexpbcable — ^but be bad certainly taken 
some part of my conduct m higb dudgeon and disgust , 
and after trjing bim again, attbc mterval of a week, I was 
obbgcd to part witb Daisj' — and wars and rumours of wars 
being over, I resolved tbencefortb to Lave done intb suck 
damtj' blood. I now stick to a good sober cob ” Some- 
body suggested, that Daisy migbt have considered bimself 
as ill-used, by bemg left at borne wben the Laird went on 
bis journey. “ Ay," said be, “ these creatures have many 
thoughts of their own, no doubt, that we can never pene- 
trate " Hien laughing, “ Troth,” said he, “ majbe some 
bird had whispered Dais}' that I had bden to see the grand 
reiiews at Pans on a httle scrag of a Cossack, while m^ 
own gallant trooper wfts left behmd bcarmg Peter and the 
post-bag to Melrose ” 

Scott had written verse as well as prose durmg his tra- 
vels. “ The Field of Waterloo” was pubhshed before the 
end of October , the proftts of the first edition bemg his 
contnbutiou to the fund raised for the rehef of the widows 
and children of the soldiers slam in the battle This piece 
appears to have disappomtcd those most disposed to sym- 
pathize with the author’s 'news and fcchngs The descent 
13 indeed heavj* from his Bannockburn to his Waterloo 
the presence, or aU but nsible reality of what his dreams 
cherished, seems to have overawed his imagination, and 
tamed it into a weak pomposity of moiemcnt The burst 
of pure natne enthusiasm upon the Scottish heroes that fell 
around the Duke of Wellmgton’s person, beam, howeier, 
the broadest marks cf the “ Mightj Mmstrel " 

— ” Saw gallant Miller's fading cyo 

Still bent where Albjn’s standards fly, 

And Cameron, m the shock of steel, 

Die like the oflspnng of Lochiel,” Ac. 

and this is far from being the only redeemmg passage. 
The poem was the first upon a subject likely to be sufli. 
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cicntly Lackneyed , and, having the advantage of coming 
out in a small dieap form — (prudently imitated from Mur- 
ray’s innovation -with the tales of Byron, which was the 
deathblow to the system of verse in quarto) — ^it attained 
rapidly a measure of circulation above what had been 
reached cither by Eokeby or the Lord of the Isles 

Meanwhile the revision of Paul’s Letters was proceed- 
ing , and Scott had almost immediately on his return con- 
cluded his bargam for the first edition of a third novel — 
Tlie Antiquary , nor was it much later that he completed 
rather a tedious negotiation with another bonnet-loird, 
and added the lands of Kaeside to Abbotsford — ^witness 
the last words of a letter to Miss Bailhe, dated Nov 12 
— “ My eldest boy is already a bold horseman and a 
fine shot, though only about fourteen years old I assure 
}OU I was prouder of the first black-cock he killed, than I 
have been of anything whatever smce I first killed one my- 
self, and that is twenty years ago This is all stupid gos- 
sip , but, as Master Corporal 2Tym says, ‘ things must be 
as they may ’ you cannot expect grapes from thorns, or 
much amusement from a brain bewildered with thorn 
hedges at Eaeside, for such is the sonorous title of my new 
possession, m virtue of which I subscnbe myself, 

Abbotsfokd & Kaeside ” 

His pnde in the young heir of Abbotsford and Kaeside 
lias much gratified about this time, on occasion of a so- 
lemn football match more majorum, held under the auspices 
of the Duke of Bucdeueh on the famous fidd of Carter- 
haugh, the scene of Montrose’s last battle. The comba- 
tants on one side were picked men of the town of Sdkirk, 
duly marshalled and led by their Proiost, on the other, 
yeomen and shepherds of the vale of Yarrow, at whose 
head marched the Duke’s gay and good-humoured brother- 
in-law, Lord Home, well pleased with this festive mockerj 
of old feuds, which would have been forgotten ages before 
but for the ballad so dear to the burghers,— 
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'Tts vp wi’ €ie Sutors o’ Selkirk, 

And His down tot’ ihe Earl of Some 

His Lordslup’s lieutenant was James Hogg, now ranked 
among tlje tenantrj of Yarrow, and the muster being 
complete — ^to quote the Edmburgh newspaper of 15th De- 
cember — “ The ancient banner of the Buccleuch familj*, a 
cunous and venerable relique, emblazoned with armorial 
bearings, and with the word EeUendatne, the ancient war- 
cry of the dan of Scott, was displayed, as on former occa- 
sions when the chief took the fidd m person, whether for 
the purpose of war or sport The banner was dehvered by 
Lady Ann Scott to Master Walter Scott, younger of Ab- 
botsford, who attended suitably mounted and armed, and, 
ndmg over the field, displayed it to the sound of the war- 
pipes, and amid the acdamations of the assembled ^ecta- 
tors, who could not be fewer than 2000 m number That 
this smgular renewal of an ancient mihtary custom might 
not want poetical edebnty, verses were distnbuted among 
the ^ectators, composed for the occasion b} Mr Walter 
Scott and the Ettnck Shepherd .... The parties 
parted with equal honours, but, before they left the ground, 
iJie Sheriff threw up his hat, and in Lord Dalkeith’s name 
and his own, challenged the Yarrow men, on the part of 
the Sutors, to a match to be played upon the first conve- 
nient opportunitj ” The newspaper then gives Scott’s 
“ Lifting of the Banner ” — 

“ Then up with the Binner I let forest winds fan her ' 

She has blazed over Ettnck eight ages and more , 

In sport we’ll attend her, in battle defend her, 

With heart and with hand, like our Fathers before 
— and that excellent ditfy by Hogg, entitled “ The Ettnck 
Garland to the Ancient Banner of the House of Buc- 
deuch ” — 

“ All bail I memonal of the brave 
, The hegemeu’s pnde, the Border’s, awe 1 
May thy grey pennon never wave 
On sterner field than Carterhaugh.” 
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I have no doubt the Sbenff of tbe Torest was a prouder 
mnn, when he saw his boy nde about Carterhaugh with 
the pennon of Bellendcn, than when Platoff mounted him- 
self for the imperial review of the Champ de Mars 

hlr Hogg m his Autobiography mforms us that when the 
more distmguished part of the company assembled on the 
conclusion of the sport to dme at Bowhill, he was pro- 
ceeding to place himself at a particular table — but the She- 
riff seized his arm, told him that was reserved for the nobi- 
lity, and seated him at an mfenor board — “ between him- 
self and the Laird of Haiden ” “ The fact is," says Hogg, 
“ I am convinced he was sore afraid of my getting to be 
too great a favourite among the young ladies of Buc- 
cleuch TVho can read this, and not be remmded of 
Sancho Fanza and the Duchess ? And, after all, he qmte 
mistook what Scott had said to him , there was no high table 
for the nobility — ^but there was a side-table for the children, 
at which, when the Shepherd was about to seat himself, 
his friend probably whispered that it was reserved for the 
“ little lords and ladies, and their playmates ” — Hogg was 
incurable , if it had been otherwise, he must have been 
cured, for a httle time at least, by some incidents of the 
precedmg winter. He then, bemg as usual m pecuniary 
straits, projected a work, to be called “ The Poetic Mir- 
ror," m which should appear some piece by each popular 
poet of the time, the whole to be edited by himself, and 
published for his benefit , and he addressed, accordmgly, to 
his brother bards a curcular petition for their best assistance 
Scott — ^like Byron and most others — dechned the proposi- 
tion. His letter has not been preserved, but nobody can 
suspect that it was uncourteous The Shepherd, how- 
ever, took some phrase in high dudgeon, and penned 
an answer virulently insolent in spirit and in language, 
accusing him of base jealousy of his own gemus I am 
not sure whether it was on this or another occasion 
of the like soit, that James varied the usual formulas of 
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epistolary' composition, bj beginnmg with “ Damned Sm,’* 
and ending, “ Believe me. Sir, yours with disgust, &c 
but the performance was such that no mtercourse took 
place for some weeks, or perhaps months, afterwards The 
letter in which Hogg at length sohcits a renewal of kindli- 
ness, says nothing, it may be observed, of the circumstance 
which, accordmg to his Autobiography, had caused him to 
repent of his suspicions The fact was, that hearmg, shortly 
after the receipt of the oficnsne epistle, that the Shepherd 
was confined to his lodgings, m an obscure alley of Edm- 
burgh, by a dangerous illness, Scott called on a kind fnend 
and protector of his, Mr John Grieve (a hatter on the 
Hoith Bndge) to make inqumes about him, and to offer 
to take on himself the expenses of the best medical attend- 
ance He had, however, cautioned the worthy hatter 
that no hint of this offer must reach Hogg , and in con- 
sequence, it might perhaps be the Shepherd’s feelmg at the 
tune that he should not, in addressmg his hfe-long bene- 
factor, betray any acquomtance with this recent interference 
on his behalf There can be no doubt, however, that he 
obeyed the genume dictates of his better nature when he 
penned this apologetic effusion — 

“ GabneVs Road, February 28, 1815 

“ Mr Scott, — I think it is great nonsense for two men who 
are friends at heart, and who ever must be so — ^mdeed it 
is not in the nature of thmgs that they can be otherwise — 
should be professed enemies 

“ Mr Gneve and Mr Loidlaw, who were verj' severe on 
me, and to whom I was obhged to show j our letter, have 
long ago commeed me that I mistook part of it, and that 
it was not me you heldm such contempt, but the opi- 
nion of the pubhc The idea that y'ou might mean that 
(though I still think the readmg will bear either construc- 
tion) has gnen me much pam, for I know I answered 
yours intemperately, andm a mortal rage. I meant lo have 
enclosed yours, and begged of you to return mine, but I 
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cannot find it, and am sure that some ono<to whom I have 
been induced to show it, has taken it away. However, as 
my troubles on that subject were never like to wear to an 
end, I could not longer resist telhng you that I am ex- 
tremely vexed about it. I desire not a renewal of our for- 
mer mtimacy, for haply, after what I have written, your 
family would not sufler it , but I wish it to be understood 
that, when we meet iy chance^ we might shake hands, and 
speak to one another as old acquaintances, and likewise 
that we may exchange a letter occasionally, for I find there 
are many thmgs whidi I yearn to communicate to jou, 
and the tears rush to my eyes when I consider that I may 
not If you allow of this, pray let me know, and if you do 
not, let me know Indeed, I am anxious to hear firom 
} ou, for ‘ as the day of trouble is with me, so shall my 
strength be ’ To be triends /rom the tecih forwards is com- 
mon enough , but it strikes me that there is somethmg still 
more ludicrous in the reverse of the picture, and so to be 
enemies — and why should I be, from ihe teeth forwards, 
yours sincerely, James Hogg ?" 

Scott’s reply was, as Hogg says, “ a bnef note, tdhng 
him to think no more of the busmess, and come to break- 
fast next mormug ” 

The year 1815 may be considered as, for Scott’s peace- 
ful tenor of hfe, an eventful one That which followed has 
left almost its only traces in the successive appearance of 
nine volumes, which attest the prodigal genius and hardlj 
less astonishmg mdustry of the man Early in January were 
published Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, of which I* need 
not now say more than that they were received vnth hvdy 
curiosity, and general, though not vociferous applause 
The first edition was an octavo of 6000 copies , and it was 
followed m the course of the next two or three j ears by a 
second and a third, amounting together to 3000 more. 
The populanty of the novelist was at its height , and tins 
admitted, if not avowed, specimen of Scott’s prose, must 
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Invo been perceived by all ’nho bid anj sliaro of discrimi- 
DTtion, to flow from the same pen. 

Mr Terry produced, in the spring of 181G, a dramatic 
piece entitled “ Gu} Mannenng,” winch met with great 
success on the London boards, and still continues to be a 
fi^ouritc with the theatrical public "What share the no- 
aehst himself had in this first specimen of what he used to 
call the “ .art of Tcrrtifymg^' I cannot exactly «ay ; but his 
correspondence sheivs that the prettj song of the LvUahy 
was not his only contribution to it , and I infer th.at he h'>d 
taken the trouble to modifj the plot, and re-arrange, for 
'•tago purjioscs, a considerable part of the original dia- 
logue. 

Early in Maj* appeared the novel of “ Tlie Antiqnan," 
aThich seems to Iiaac been begun a httle before the close of 
1815. It came out at a moment of domestic distress 
Ills brother Major John Scott, nhoto health had long been 
feeble, died on the 8tli of Maj The ^lajor, from all 1 
haae heard, was a sober, sedate bachelor, of dull mind and 
fnigal tastes, who, after his retirement from tlic armj, 
divided his tmie between bis mother’s primitive fireside, 
,ind the society of a few nhist-plajing brother ofiicei>, that 
met for an eicnmg rubber at Fortune’s taicm He left 
some L 6000 to be divided between his two surviving bro- 
thers , and Walter thus wntes on the occ.asion to his fnend 
at Rokebj “ Though we wero alwajs on fraternal terms 
of mutual kindness and good-will, jet our habits of life, our 
tastes for society and awlcs of fnends, were so totally dif- 
ferent, that there was less frequent intercoiirio between us 
than OUT connexion and real lilang to each other might 
have occasioned Yet it is a hcavj consideration to have 
lost the last but one who ivas interested in our early do- 
mestic hfe, our habits of hojhood, and our first friends and 
connexions It makes one look about and see how the 
scene has changed around him, and how he himself has 
been changed with it My onlj rcmaming brother is in 
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Canada, and seems to Lave an intention of remaining tLere ; 
so that my mother, now upwards of eighiy, has now only 
one child left to her out of thirteen whom she has borne 
She IS a most excellent woman, possessed, even at her ad- 
vanced age, of all the force of mind and sense of duty which 
have earned her through so many domestic gnefs, as the 
successive deaths of eleven children, some of them come to 
men and women’s estate, naturally mfers She is the 
prmcipal subject of my attention at present, and is, I am 
glad to say, perfectly well in body and composed in mmd 
. I sent you, some time smee. The Antiquary. It is 
not so mteresting as its predecessors — ^the period did not 
admit of so much romantic situation But it has been 
more fortunate than any of them m the sale, for 6000 
went off m the first six dajs, and it is now at press agnm , 
which IS very flattenng to the unknown author ” In a 
letter of the same date to Terry, Scott says — “ It wants 
the romance of Waverlcy and the adventure of Guy Man- 
nenng , and jet there is some salvation about it, for if a 
man will pamt from nature, he will be likely to amuse those 
who are daily looking at it ” 

After a httle pause of hesitation, it attained popularity 
not mfenor to Guy Mannenng , and though the author 
appears for a moment to have shared the doubts which he 
read in the countenance of James Ballantyne, it certamly 
was, m the sequd, his chief favourite among all his novels 
Nor IS It difficult to account for this preference, without 
laying any stress on the fact that, dnrmg a few short weeks, 
it was pretty commonly talked of os a falhng off from its 
immediate predecessors — and that some mmor critics re- 
c(fiiocd this m prmt In that new, there were many of 
Its successors that had stronger claims on the parental m- 
stinot of protection But the truth is, that although Scott’s 
Introduction of 1830 represents him as pleased with fancy- 
ing that, m the pnncipal personage, he had embalmed a 
worthy fhend of his bojush dajs, his own antiquarian pro- 
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pensitics, onginating perhaps in the land attentions of 
George Constable of Wallaco-Craigie, and fostered not a 
little, at about as ductile a period, by those of old Clerk of 
Eldin, and John Kamsay of OchtertjTc, had by degrees so 
de^ eloped themselves, that he could hardly, even ■when the 
Antiquary was published, have scrupled about recognising 
a quaint cancaturc of the founder of Abbotsford Museum, 
in the mimitable portraiture of the Laird of Monkbarns 
The Descriptive Catalogue of that collection which he began 
towards the close of his life, but, alas 1 nc\er finished, is 
entitled ^'Jtebqmcc Tt ottcosiancc — or ike Gabions of the late 
Jonathan OldbucL, Esq'' But laying this, which might 
have been little more than a good-humoured plcnsnntr}-, out 
of the question, there is assuredly no one of all his works 
on which more of his own early associations have left their 
image Of those early associations, as Ins full-grown 
tastes were all the progeny, so his genius, m all its happiest 
efforts, was the “ Eecording Angel , ’ and when George 
Constable first expounded his “Gabions” to the child that 
was to immortalize his name, they were cither wandering 
hand in hand over the field where the grass still grew rank 
upon the grave of Balmawhapple, or sauntenng on the 
beach where the MucUebaclets of Prestonpans dried their 
nets, singing 

“ "Wcel may the boatio row, and better may she speed, 

0 wcel may tlie boatio row that mns tho bairns’ bread" — 

or tclhng wild stones about chif-escapes and the funerals 
of shipwrecked fishermen 

Considered by itself, this novel seems to me to possess, 
almost throughout, in common -with its two predecessors, 
a kind of simple unsought charm, which tho subsequent 
avorks of the series hardly reached, save in occasional 
snatches — ^like them it is, m all its humbler and softer 
scenes, the transcript of actual Scottish life, as observed 
by the man himself. And I think it must also be allowed 
that he has nowhere displaced his highest art, that of skil 
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ful contrast, m greater perfection Even the tragic romance 
of Waverlej does not set off its MacWhcebles and Callnm 
Begs better than the oddities of Jonathan Oldbuck and his 
cirde are reheved, on the one hand by the stately gloom 
of the Glenallans, on the other by the stem affliction of 
the poor fisherman, 'who, 'when discovered lepoirmg the 
“ auld black bitch o’ a boat” in which his boy had been 
lost, and congratulated by his visitor on being capable of 
the exertion, makes answer — “ And what would you have 
me to do, unless I wanted to see four children starve, be- 
cause one IS drowned ? It's weel w? you gentles, that can sit 
tn the house wC handlerchers at your een, when ye lose a 
fnend, hut the like o’ us maun to our mark again, if our 
hearts were heating as hard as my hammer ” 

It may be worth notmg, that it was in correcting the 
proof-sheets of this novel that Scott first took to equippmg 
his chapters with mottoes of his o'wn fabncation. On one 
occasion he happened to ask John Ballantyne, who was 
sitting by him, to hunt for a particular passage m Beau- 
mont and Fletcher John did as he was bid, but did not 
succeed in discovenng the hnes “Hang it, Johnme,” 
cried Scott, “ I beheve I can make a motto sooner than 
you will find one ” He did so accordmgly , and firom that 
hour, whenever memory failed to suggest an appropnato 
epigraph, he had recourse to the mexhaustible mmes of 
“ old play" or “ old hallad,” to which we owe some of the 
most exquisite verses that ever flowed firom his pen 

Unlike, I beheve, most men, whenever Scott neared the 
end of one composition, his spirit seems to have caught a 
new spnng of buoyancy, and before the last sheet was sent 
from his desk, he had crowded his bram 'with the imagma- 
tion of another fiction The Antiquary was pubhshed, as 
we have seen, m 3May, but by the beginmng of April he 
had already opened to the Ballantynes the plan of the 
first Tales of my Landlord, and — to say nothmg of Harold 
the Dauntless, which he began shortly after the Bndal of 
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lYicnnam was finislied, and \ 7 h 1 cl 1 lie seems to liave kept 
before him for two years as a congenial plajilung, to be 
taken op whenever the coach brought no proof-sheets to 
jog him as to senous matters — ^he had also, before this 
time, undertaken to wntc the historical department of the 
itegister for 1814. He had not jet collected the mate- 
rials requisite for his historical sketch of n year distin- 
guished for the importance and complexitj’ of its events, 
but these, he doubted not, would soon reach him, and ho 
felt no hesitation about pledging himself to complete, not 
only thot sketch, but four new volumes of prose romances — 
and his Harold the Dauntless abo, if Bollantj-ne could make 
any suitable arrangement on that score — ^between the April 
and the Ohnstmas of 1816 

The Antiquary had been published by Constable, but I 
presume that, in addition to the usual stipulations, he had 
been again, on that occasion, sohcited to rehevc John 
Ballantj-ne’s stoclc to an extent which he did not find qmte 
convenient f and at all events ho had of late shewn a 
considerable reluctance to employ James Ballantj'nc and 
Co. as printers One or other of these impediments is * 
alluded to in this queer note of Scott’s — Dear John, — 

1 have seen the great swab, who is supple as a glove, 
and will do ali., which some mteipret iroiniNG How- 
ever, we shall do well enough W. S ” “ The gre.it 

swab" had been admitted, almost from the bcgmmng, mto 
the secret of the Novob — ^and for that, among other 
reasons, it would have been dcsurablc for the Hovehst to 
have hun contmuc the publisher without interruption , but 
Scott was led to suspect, that if he were colled upon 
to conclude a bargmn for a fourth noi el before the tlurd 
had made its appearance, lus scruples as to the matter of 
printing might at least protract the trea^' , and whj Scott 
should have been urgently deswous of seeing the trans- 
action settled at once, b sutHciently explamed by the fact, 
that though so mudi of Mr John’s old unfortunate stock still 
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remtuned on Land — and ■with at some occasional recurrence 
of difficulty as to Jloatmg-bills must he expected — ^whde 
Mr James Ballantyne’s management of pecuniary affairs 
had not been very careM' — ^nevertheless, the sanguine 
author had gone on purchasmg one patch of land after 
another, omtil his estate had already grown from 150 to 
nearly 1000 acres The property all about his onginal 
farm had been m the hands of small holders (Scottice, 
coch-latrds ) , these were sharp enough to understand that 
their neighbour could mth difficulty resist any temptation 
that might present itself m the shape of acres , , and thus 
he proceeded bu}mg up lot after lot of unimproved ground, 
at extravagant pfices, — ^his “ appetite increasmg by what 
it fed on ,” while the ejected yeomen set themselves down 
elsewhere, to fatten at their leisure upon the profits — most 
commonly the anticipated profits — of “ The Scotch Novels ” 
He was ever and anon pulled up with a momentary 
misgiving, — and resolved that the latest acqmsition should 
be the lost, until he could get nd enturely of “ John Bal- 
lantyne & Co ” But, after the first and more serious 
embarrassments had been overcome, John was far from 
contmumg to hold by his patron’s onxiefy for the total 
abohtion of their unhappy copartnership. He, unless 
when some sudden emergency arose, flattered Scott’s own 
gay imagmation, by representmg everytlung in the most 
smihng colours , and though Scott, in his rephes, sddom 
failed to mtroduce some hmt of caution — such as “ NuUtim 
numen dbest si sit prudentia ” — ^he more and more took 
homo to himself the agreeable cast of his Bigdum's antua- 
pations, and wrote to him m a vem as meny as Lis o'wn— 
— e g — “ As for our stocik, 

“ ’Twill be -weanng awa’, John, 

Like snaw-wrenths -when it ’s thaw, John," &c &o &o 

^®l>ruaiy 1816, when James Ballantyne momed, it ap- 
pears from letters m his handwntmg that he owed to Scott more 
tlinn L 3000 of personal debt 
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John could'never have forgotten that it was to Constable 
alone that his firm had more than once owed its escape 
from dishonour , and he must have known that, after the 
tnumphant career of the Waverley senes had once com- 
menced, nothmg could have been more easy than to bring 
all the affairs of “ back-stodk;, &c ” to a close, by enter- 
ing into a distmct and candid treaty on that subject, in 
' connexion with the future works of the great Novelist, 
either with Constable or with any other first-rate house 
in the trade . but he also knew that, were that unhappy 
firm wholly extmguished, he must himself subside into 
a clerk of the prmting company. Therefore, in a word, 
he appears to have systematically disguised from Scott 
the extent to which the whole Ballantyne concern had 
been sustained by Constable — espeomlly during his He- 
bndean tom of 1814, and his Contmental one of 1815 
— and prompted and enforced the idea of tiymg other 
booksellers from tune to tune, instead of adhering to Con- 
stable, merely for the selfish puiposes, — first, of facihtating 
the immediate discount of bills , — secondly, of further per- 
plexm^ Scott’s affairs, the entue disentanglement of which 
would have been, as he fancied, prejudicial to his own 
personal importance 

It was resolved, accordingly, to offer the nsk and half 
profits of the first edition of another new novel — or rather 
collection of novels — ^to Ikfr Murray of Albemarle Street, 
and hlr Blackwood, who was then Murray’s agent m Scot- 
land , but it was at the same tune resolved, partly because 
Scott wished to try another expenment on the pnbhc 
sagacity, but partly also, no question, from the wish to 
spare Constable’s feehngs, that the title-page of the 
“ Tales of my Landlord” should not bear the magical 
words “ by the Author of Waverlej.” The fhcihty with 
which both Murray and Blackwood embraced such a pro- 
posal, as no untried novehst, being sane, could ha\e 
dreamt of hazarding, shews that neither of them had any 
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doubt as to the identify of the author They both con- 
sidered the withholding of the OTOwal on the forthcoming 
title-page as hkdy to check very much the first success of 
the book , but they were both eager to prevent Constable's 
acquiring a sort of prescnptive right to publish for the un- 
rivalled novelist, and agreed to all the terms, indudmg a 
considerable, burden of the en^ess “ back-stock ” 

Scott’s mtention ongmally was to give m the four 
volumes as many tales, each havmg its scene laid in a 
dififerent provmcc of Scotland , but this scheme was soon 
ibandoned and the senes included only the two stones of 
the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality. When the former 
had been printed ofif, Murray shewed it to Gifibrd, who 
expressed some disapprobation and Bladcwood, on hear- 
ing what the Quarterly cntio thought, ventured to write 
to James Ballanfyne, mtimatmg his own apprdionsion like- 
wise, that the Dwarf would be considered as hardly worthy 
of the author he said that the groundwork was excellent, 
but that the execution had been too rapid — ^that the con- 
clusion seemed to him veiy disappomtmg and that if the 
author would recast the latter chapters, he ^Mr Blackwood) 
would gladly take on himself the expense of cancellmg the 
sheets. Scott, on rcceivmg this coinmumcation, wrote to 
Ballantyne m terms of violent mdignation, of which Black- 
wood had the stemcst share apparently, but which I doubt 
not was chiefiy stirred agamst the “ coadjutor” refeircd to 
in the new publisher’s epistle “ Tell him and his coadju- 
tor,” said he, “ that I belong to the Black Hussars of 
Literature, who neither give nor receive quarter I ’ll be 
cursed but this is the most impudent proposal that ever 
was made ” Ballantyne translated this into courtly phrase 
for the eje of the parties — ^but Scott heard no more of 
prehmmary criticism 

On the first of December, the Tales appeared, and not- 
withstandmg the silence of the title-page, the change of 
pubhshers, and the attempt which had certainlj been made 
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to vai^ the stjle both of delineation and of language, all 
doubta whether thej were or were not from tho same hand 
mth ■\Vavcrloj’ had worn themselves out before the lapse 
of a week On the 14 th, tho London publisher was unable 
to suppress his exultation, and addressed to Scott himself 
a letter concluding in these words* — “Hebersajs there 
are only two men in tho world — ^Walter Scott and Lord 
BjTOn Between j ou, 3 ou ha^ e given CMstence to a Tmiuj 
— over your faithful servant, John J/urroy.” To this cor- 
dial cifusion, Scott returned a dexterous answer. It was 
necessary, smcc ho had resohed against compromising his 
incognito, that ho should be prepared not only to repel the 
impertinent curiosity of strangers, but to evade the prollbred 
congratulations of overflowing Idndncss lie contrned, 
however, to do so, on this and all siniilar occasions, in a 
st3lc of equn oque which could nei er be senously misunder- 
stood He sa3s to Murra} — “ I give 3011 heartily J03 of 
the success of tho Talcs, although I do not claim that pa- 
ternal interest in them which my Ihcnds do me tho credit 
to assign me. I assure 3 on I have never read a a olumc of 
them until they were pnntcd, and can onl3 join ivith Uic 
rest of the world m applauding the true and staking por- 
traits which tho3 present of old Scottish manners. I do 
not expect implicit rehance to be placed on m3 disavowal, 
because I know Ter3’ well that ho who is disposed not to 
own a work must nccessaril3 dcn3 it, and that otherwise 
his secret would be at the mcrc3 of all who choose to ask 
the question, since silence m such a c.isc must alwa3s pass 
for consent, or ratlicr assent But I have n mode of con- 
vincing 30U that lam perfectly senous in m3 denial — ^preU3’ 
similar to that b3* which Solomon distinguished the fictitious 
from tho real mother — and that is, by reviewing the work, 
which I take to bo an operation equal to that of quarter- 
ing the child But this is only on condition I can have 
hlr Erskinc's assistance, who admires tho work grcatl3 more 
than I do, though I tbnk the paintmg of the second Tale 
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both true and powerful. The first tale is not very original 
in its concoction, and lame and impotent in its conclusion ” 

Murray, gladly embracing this offer of an article for his 
journal on the Tales of my Landlord, begged Scott to take 
a wider scope, and dropping all respect for the idea of a 
divided parentage, to place together any materials he might 
have for the illustration of the Scotch Novels in general 
What Scott’s ongmal conception had been I know not , 
but the able biographer of John Enox, Dr M'Cne, had, 
in the meantime, considered the representation of the Co- 
venanters, in the story of Old Mortahty, as so unfair as to 
demand at his hands a very senous rebuke. The Doctor 
forthwith pubhshed, m a rehgious magazine, a set of pa- 
pers, in which the historical foundations of that tale were 
attacked with indignant warmth , and Scott found the im- 
pression they were producmg so strong, that he finally de- 
voted a very large part of his arbole for the Quarterly to an 
elaborate defence of his own picture of the Covenanters ^ 

^ SiifcQ I have mentioned this renewal, I may express here 
my connction, that Erslone, not Scott, was the author of the 
critical estimate of the Waverley novels which it embraces — 
although for the puipose of mystification Scott had token the 
trouble to transcribe the paragraphs in which that estimate is 
eontamed At the same time I cannot but add that, had Scott 
really been the sole author of the article, he need not have 
incurred the severe censure which has been apphed to his sup- 
posed eonduct in the matter Alter all, his judgment of his 
own works must liave been allowed to be not above, but very far 
under the mark and the whole affair would, I thmk, have been 
considered by every candid person exactly as the letter about So- 
lomon and the rival mothers was by Murray, Gifibrd, and “ the 
four o’clock visitors" of Albemarle Street — as a good joke A bet- 
ter joke, certainly, than the allusion to the report of Thomas Scott 
being the author of Waverley, at the dose of the paper, was never 
penned , and I think it includes a confession over which a misan- 
tlirope might have chadded — We intended hero to conclude 
this long article, when a strong report readied us of certain Trans- 
atlantic confessions, whidi, if genome (though of this wo know 
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The answer to Dr M*Crie, and the Introduction of 1830, 
have exhausted the historical materials on which he con- 
structed his Old Mortality , and the origin of the Black 
Dwarf — as to the conclusion of which storj' he appears on 
reflection to have adopted the opinion of honest Blackwood 
— ^has already been mentioned in an anecdote of his early 
wandenngs The latter Talc, however imperfect, and un- 
worthy as a work of art to be placed high in the catalogue 
of his productions, domes a singular mtcrest from its deh- 
neation of the dark feehngs so often connected mth phj - 
sical deformity ; feelings which appear to haie dilTused their 
shadow over the whole genius of BjTon — ^and which, but 
for this smglc picture, we should hardlj have conceived 
eicr to have pissed through Scott’s happier mmd. All 
the bitter bhsphemy of qiirit whidi, from infancy to the 
tomb, swelled up in Byron against the unkindncss of na- 
ture j which sometimes perverted even his filial love mto a 
sentiment of diabolical malignity , all this black and deso- 
late tram of reflections must have been encountered and 
dcliberatclj subdued bj the manlj parent of the Black 
Dwarf Old Mortality, on the other hand, is remarkable 
ns the noielist's first attempt to rc-peoplc tlie past by the 
power of iniagmation working on matennls furnished by 
books. Li Waverley he remed the fervid dreams of 
his boyhood, and drew, not from printed records, but from 
the .artless oral narr.iti'ves of liis Invcrnahjles In Guy 
hlanncnng and the Antiquary he embodied characters and 

nodiiog), assign a different anther to these volumes dim the party 
snspcctcd by onr Scottish correspondents. Yet a critic may be ex- 
cused seizing upon the nearest suspicious person, on the principle 
happily expressed by Gavcrhousc, in a letter to the Earl of Lin- 
lithgow He had been, it seems, in scarcli of a gifted weaver, who 
used to hold forth at convcntidcs ‘ I sent for the webstcr (n caver), 
they brought in his brother for him , though he, may be, cannot 
preach like his brother, I doubt not but lie is as well pnnciplcd a« 
he, wherefore I thought it would bo no great fault to give him tlie 
trouble to go to jail intli the rest*”' — Mi^ceU Prose, xix. p 85 
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inaimeTS familiar to his ovm wandering youth. But when- 
ever his letters mention Old Mortahty in its progress, they 
represent him as strong in the confidence that the industry 
with which he had pored over a hbrary of forgotten tracts 
would enable him to identify himself with the time in which 
they had birth, as completely as if he had hstened with his 
own ears to the dismal sermons of Feden, ndden with Cla- 
verhouse and Dalzdl in the rout of Botbwdl, and been an 
advocate at the bar of the Fnvy Council when Lauderdale 
catechized and tortured the assassms of Archbishop Sharpe. 
To reproduce a departed age with such uunute and hfe-liLe 
accuracy as this tale exhibits, demanded a far more ener- 
getic sympathy of imagmation than had been called for in 
any efibrt of bis senons verse. It is mdeed most curiously 
instructive for any student of art to compare the Bound- 
heads of Bokeby with the Bluebonnets of Old Mortahty 
For the rest — ^the stoiy is finuned with a deeper skill than 
any of the preceding novels , the canvass is a broader one , 
the characters are contrasted and projected mth a power 
and fehcity which neither he nor any other master ever 
surpassed , and notwithstanding all that has been urged 
agamst him as a disparager of the Covenanters, it is to me 
'veiy doubtful whether the inspiration of romantic chivalry 
ever prompted him to nobler emotions than he has lavished 
on the re-animation of their stem and solemn enthusiasm. 
This work has always appeared to me the Marmion of his 
novds 

I have disclaimed the power of farther illustrating its 
histoncal groundworks, but I am enabled by Mr Tram’s 
kindness to give some mterestmg additions to Scott’s own 
account of this novel as a composition The generous 
Supervisor visited him in Edmbnrgh in May 1816, a few 
days after the pubhcation of the Antiquary, carrymg with 
him a purse that had bdonged to Bob Boy, and also a 
fresh heap of traditionary gleamngs — among others some 
story by a Mr Broadfoot, “ scdioolmaster at the clachan of 
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Penningham ” Broadfoot had facetiously signed his com- 
munication Clashbottom, — “ a professional appellation de- 
rived,” says Mr Tram, “ from the use of the birch, and by 
■which he ■was usually addressed among Hs compamons, — 
who assembled, not at the Wallace Inn of Grandercleuch, 
but at the sign of the Shoulder of Mutton in Newton- 
Stewart.” Scott (who already possessed Rob Roy’s gun) 
received these gifts with bemgmty, and invited the friendly 
donor to breakfast next mommg He found hun at 
work in his hbrary, and surveyed ■with enthusiastic curi- 
osity the furniture of the room, especially its only pic- 
ture, a portrait of Graham of Claverhouse. Tram ex- 
pressed the suipnse with which every one who had kno'wn 
Dundee only in the pages of the Presbyterian Annabsts, 
must see for the first time that beautiful and melancholy 
visage, worthy of the most pathetic dreams of romance 
Scott replied, that no character had been so foully tra- 
duced ns the Viscount of Dundee — ^that, thanks to Wod- 
row, Crmckshanks, and such chromclers, he, who was every 
inch a soldier and a gentleman, still passed among the 
Scottish ■vulgar for a ruffian desperado, who rode a goblin 
horse, was proof against shot, and m league with the Deni.” 
“ Might he not,” said Mr Train, “ be made, m good hands, 
the hero of a national romance as interesting as any about 
either Wallace or Prince Charhe ?” “ He might,” said 

Scott, “ but 3 our western zealots would reqmre to be faith- 
fully portrayed in order to brmg him out ■with the nght 
eflect,” “ And what,” resumed Tram, “ if the story were 
to be dehvered as if from the mouth of Old Mortality * 
Would ho not do as well os die Mnstrel did m the Lay ?” 
I thmk it certam that to this mtemew ■with Tram we 
owe the framework of the Ganderdeuch Senes, as well 
as the adoption of Claverhouse’s penod for one of its first 
fictions. It seems also probable that we owe a further 
obhgation to the Supervisor’s presentation of Rob Roy’s 
ejiieiichan 
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Witlun less than a month, the Black Dwarf and Old 
Mortahly were followed by “ Harold the Dauntless, by the 
author of the Bndal of Tnermam ” This poem had been, 
it appears, begun several years back , nay, part of it had 
been actually prmted before the appearance of Childe 
Eiirold, though that circumstance had escaped the author’s 
remembrance when he penned, in 1830, his Introduction 
to the Dord of the Isles , for he there says, “ I am still 
astonished at my havmg committed the gross error of 
selcctmg the very name which Lord Byron had made so 
famous ” The volume was published by Messrs Constable, 
and had, in those booksellem* phrase, “ considerable suc- 
cess ” It has never, however, been placed on a level with 
Tnermam , and though it contams many vigorous pictures, 
and splendid verses, and here and there some happy humour, 
the concision and harsh transitions of the fable, and the 
dun rudeness of character and manners, seem sufficient to « 
account for this infenority m public favour It is not sur- 
prismg that the author should have redoubled his aversion 
to the notion of any more senous performances m verse. 
He had seized on an instrument of wider compass, and 
which, handled with whatever rapidity, seemed to reveal 
at every touch treasures that had hitherto slept uncon- 
sciously within him He had thrown off his fetters, and 
might well go forth rejoicing m the native elasticity of his 
strength 

It IS at least a cunous comcidencemhteraiyhistoiy, that 
as Cervantes, dnven from the stage of Madrid by the suc- 
cess of Lope de Vega, threw himself mto prose romance, 
and produced, at the moment when the world considered 
him as silenced for ever, the Don Quixote which has out- 
hved Lope’s two thousand triumphant dramas — so Scott, 
abandonmg verse to Byron, should have rebounded from 
his fall by the only prose romances, which seem to be 
classed with the masterpiece of Spanish genius, by the 
general judgment of Europe 
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CHAPTER IX 

Senons illness — ^Laidlaw settled at Kacside and the Fergusons at 
Huntley-Bum — ^New House begun — Washington Irving-^Pnb- 
bcation of Bob Boy — ^and the Heart of Mid-Lothian — Scott in 
Edinburgh — ^1817-1818 

Not to disturb the narrafave of his literar}’ proceedings, 
I have deferred until now the mention of an attempt wluch 
Scott made during the wmter of 1816—1817, to exchange 
Ins seat at the Clerk’s table for one on the Bench of the 
Scotch Court of Exchequer It had often occurred to me, 
m the most prosperous years of his life, that such a situ- 
ation would have suited him better m ereiy respect than 
that winch he held, and that his never attainmg a promo- 
tion, which the Scottish pubbe would have considered so 
naturally due to his character and services, reflected little 
honour on lus pohtical alhes But at the period when I 
was entitled to hmt this to him, he appeared to have made 
up his mind that the rank of Clerk of Session was more 
compatible than that of a Supremo Judge inth the habits 
of a Lterary man, 'ivho was perpetually pubhshing, and 
whose wntmgs were generally of the imagmative order 
I had also witnessed the zeal with which he seconded the 
views of more than one of his own friends, when their am- 
bition was dnected to the Exchequer Bench I remained, 
in short, ignorant that he ever had senously thought of it 
for hmself, until the rum of his worldly fortunes m' 1826 , 
nor had I any information that his wish to obtain it had 
ever been distinctly stated, until his letters to the late Duke 
of Bucclench were placed m my hands after his death 
The Duke’s answers show the warmest anxiety to serve 
Scott, but refer to private matters, which rendered it incon- 
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Eistent mtli his Grace’s feehngs to interfere at the tune 
-with the distnbntion of Cro-wn patronage. I indine to 
think, on the -whole, that the death of this nobleman, -which 
soon afier left the mflnence of his house m abeyance, must 
have, far more than any other cmcumstancc, detennmed 
Scott to renounce all notions of altenng his professional ' 
position 

Early m 1817, he was -risited, for the first time since 
his childish years, -with a painful illness, which proved the 
harbinger of a series of attacks, all nearly of the same kind, 
contmued at short mtervols dunng more than two years. 
The reader has been told already how -widely his habits of 
life when in Edmburgh differed from those of Abbotsford 
They at all tunes did so to a great extent, but he had 
pushed his hberties -with a most robust constitution to a 
perdous extreme while the afiaurs of the Ballantynes -i^ere 
labouring. “ I had,” he -writes to Momtt (12th March) 

“ been plagued all through this winter -with cramps m my 
stomach, which I endured as a man of mould might, and 
endeavoured to combat them by dnnking scaldmg water, 
and so forth. As they grew rather unpleasantly firequent, 

I had reluctant recourse to Badhe But before his an- 
swer arrived, on the dth, 1 had a most violent attack, 
which broke up a small party at my bouse, and sent me 
to bed roaiing like a bull-calf All sorts of remedies 
were apphed, as in the case of Gil Bias’ pretended colic, 
but such was the pain of the real disorder that it out- 
deviled the Doctor hollow Even heated salt, which -was 
apphed in such a state that it burned my shirt to rags, I 
hardly felt when clapped to my stomach At length the 
symptoms became mflammatory, and dangerously so, the 
seat being the diaphragm They only gave way to very 
profuse bleeding and blistering, which, under higher assist- 
ance, saved my life My recovery was slow and tedious 
firom the state of exhaustion I could neither stir for 
weakness and giddmess, nor read for dozzhng in my eyes, 
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nor listen for a whizzing sound in mj^enrs, nor even think 
for lack of the power of arranging my ideas. So I had a 
comfordess time of it for about a week. Even yet I by no 
means fceli .ns the copj-book hath it, 

‘ The bon bold, wluch tho lamb doth hold — ’ 
on the contrary, I am as weak as water They tell me 
(of coursc)»I must renounce e\er} creature comfort, as mj 
iHcnd Jedcdiah calls it As foi dinner and so forth, I 
care little about it — but toast and w.nter, and three glasses 
of wine, sound like hard laws to me Howener, to parodj 
the lamentation of Hassan, the camel-drh er, 

* Tho hly healtli outvies the grape’s bright rny 
And Iifo IS dearer than tho nsquehae ' " 

The scene of the 5th was more than once repeated His 
friends in Edmburgh contmued all that spnng in great 
anxiety on his account Scarcelj’, however, had the first 
E^nuptoms yielded to severe medical treatment, than he in 
found to ha\c beguiled the intcrv.nls of his suffenngbj 
planning a drama on a sloiy supplied to him by one of 
TVain’s communications, which he desired to present to 
Ten^', on bcbolf of tbo actor’s first-bom son, who had 
been clinstcncd b^ tbo name of Walter Scott Torrj * Such 
was tho ongin of “ The Fortunes of Devorgod” — a piece 
which, though completed soon afterwords, and submitted 
by Tcny to many manipulations with a view to tbo stage, 
was neier received bj any manager, and was first pub- 
lished, towards the dose of the author’s life, under the 
title, sbghtly altered for an obvious reason, of “ Tlio Doom 
ofDcnorgoil " 

On the 29tb of March John Philip Kemble, after going 
through tho round of lus chief ports, to the delight of the 
Edmburgh audience, took his final leave of them ns Macbeth^ 
and in the costume of that character dohvered a farewell 
.address, penned for him by Scott No one who witnessed 

* Mr W S Tony lived to distinguish himself ns an ofiioor in 
the East India army; and fell in action against tho AiTglians 
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that scene, and heard the hncs as then recited, can ever 
expect to he again interested to the same extent by any- 
thmg occurring' Trithin the walls of a theatre , nor was I 
ever present at any public dinner m all its circumstances 
more impressive than that which occurred a few days after- 
wards, when Kemble’s Scotch ftiends and admirers assem- 
bled around him — ^Francis Jeffrey being chaurnmn, Walter 
Scott and John Wilson the croupiers 

His letters to Terry about this time prove suffioentlj 
that, whatever pain he endured, he had no serious appre- 
hensions os to his health , for a prmcipal theme is the plan 
of foimdmg a new house at Abbotsford , and by and bye 
the details of that project wholly engross the correspon- 
dence The foundation was m port laid early in the 
ensuing summer an unfortunate feature in Scott’s history, 
for he was by degrees tempted to extend his design, and 
the ultimate es^ense very greatly exceeded all his and his 
fnends’ calculations 

Shortly before this time, Mr WiUiam Laidlaw had met 
with misfortunes, which rendered it necessary for him to 
give up his farm He was now anxiously loohmg about 
him for some new establishment, and Scott mvited bun to 
occupy a house on his property, and endeavour, under his 
guidance, to make such hterory exertions as might improve 
his mcome The prospect of obtainmg such a neighbour 
was, no doubt, the more welcome to ‘^Abbotsford and 
Kaeside,” from its openmg at this penod of fluctuating 
health , and Loidlaw, who had for twenty years loved and 
revered him, considered the proposal with far greater de- 
light than the most lucrative appointment on any noble 
domam in the island could have afforded him. Though 
possessed of a hvelj and seardung sagacity as to thmgs m 
general, he had always been as to his own worldly mterests 
simple as a child His tastes and habits were all modest , 
and when he looked forward to spending the remamder of 
what had not hitherto been a successful life, under the sha- 
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dow of tlie genius ttat he had worshipped almost from 
boyhood, his gentle heart was all happiness He surveyed 
with ghsteiung ejes the humble cottage in which his fhend 
proposed to lodge lutn, his \nfe, and his httlc ones, and 
said to himself that he should write no more sad songs on 
Forest FltUings * 

He soon procured a bttle cmplojuncnt from Mr Black- 
wood, who was then startmg his Magazine, and Scott 
bemg at the moment too unwell to write himself, dictated 
to and /or him the anecdotes of gj-psics which appeared 
in Blackwood’s opening Number, and liaae smee been 
placed among the appendages of Guy Mannenng By 
and b}C, when the Laird had made other additions to 
his tcmtoiy, and especially to his woodlands, Laidlaw’s 
actiTC watchfulness oacr the habits and comforts of the 
cottars employed well entitled lum to a regular salary as 
factor Meantime occasional hterarj jobs both amused 
and helped him , and any deficiency of funds was no doubt 
supplied in the way that may be guessed from Scott’s deli- 
cate and thoughtful notes and letters to his most amiable 
inend for cicamplc, this of November 1817 — “ Dear 
IVilhc, — I hope you will not quarrel ■with my last, Be- 
licre me that, to a sound judging and plulosophical mind, 
this same account of Dr. and Cr which fills up so much 
time m the world, is comparatively’ of very small value 
"When you get nch, unless I thrive in the same proportion, 
I will request your assistance for less, for little, or for no- 
thing, as the case may rcqiure , but while I wear my seven- 
leagued boots to stride in tnumph over moss and muir, it 
would be vciy silly in either of us to let a cheque twice 
a-year of £25 make a difiercnco between us. But all this 

* Laidhtr’s song of “ Lucy’s riitting”— a simple and ^thctio 
picture of a poor Etlnck maiden’s feelings m leaving a semeo where 
she had been happy— must ever be a favourite with all who under- 
stand the delicacies of the Scottish dialect, and the manners of the 
district in which the scene is laid. 
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Tre mil talk over Trlien \7e meet I meditate one da^ a 
coup-de-maitre, -wliicli 17111 make my friend’s advice and 
exertion essential — mdeed worthy of much better remune- 
ration ” ' 

l^either the recurring fits of cramp, nor anj'thmg else, 
could, as yet, mterrupt Scott’s literary mdustry Before 
Whitsuntide he had made his bargam for another novel 
This was at once tendered to Constable, who was de- 
lighted to mterrupt m his turn the connection ivith Murray 
and Blackwood, and readily agreed to meet John Ballan- 
t}’ne at Abbotsford, where all was speedily settled 

As to Eoh Roy, the title was suggested b} Constable, 
and he told me years afterwards the difficulty he had to get 
it adopted by the author “What 1 " said he, “ Mr Accou- 
cheur, must you be settmg up for Mr Sponsor too ? — ^but 
let’s hear it ” Constable said the name of the real hero 
would be the best possible name for the book “ Nay,” 
answered Scott, “ never let me have to wnte up to a name. 
You well know 1 have generally adopted a title that told 
nothing ” — ^The bookseller, however, persevered , and after 
the trio had dmed, these scruples gave way 

On nsmg finm table, accordmg to Constable, they salhed 
out to the green before the door of the cottage, and all m the 
highest spints enjoyed the fineMay evening John Ballan- 
tyne, hoppmg up and down m his glee, exclaimed, “Is Bob’s 
gun here, Mr Scott , would you object to my trjmg the auld 
barrel with a few dejoyf ” — “ Nay, Mr Pufij” said Scott, 
“ it would burst, and blow you to the devil before your 
time ” — “ Johnny, my man,” said Constable, “ what the 
mischief puts drawmg at sight mto your head?” Scott 
laughed heartily at this mnuendo , and then observmg that 
the little man felt somewhat sore, called attention to the 
notes of a bird in the adjommg shrubbery “ And by the 
bye,” said he, as they continued listenmg, “’tis a long tune, 
Johnnj, since we have had the Cobbler of Kelso ” Mr 
Puflfforthivith junked up on a mass of stone, and seating 
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himself m the proper attitude of one working -mth hib aw], 
began a favounte interlude, mimicking a certain son of 
Crispin, at ^Yhosc stall Scott and he had often hngcred when 
tlicj were schoolboj-s, and a blackbird, the only companion 
of bis cell, that used to smg to him, while he talked and 
whistled to it all day long TTith this performance Scott 
nas alirays delighted nothing could be richer than the 
contrast of the bird's wild sweet notes, some of which he 
mutated with wonderful skill, and the accompaniment of 
the Cobbler’s hoarse cracked TOice, uttenng all manner of 
endearing epithets, which Johnny multiplied and varied in 
a stjlo worfliy of the Old Women in Habelais at the birth 
of Pantagruel I often wondered that Mathews, who bor- 
rowed so many good thmgs from John Ballantync, allowed 
this Cobbler, which was cerlainlj the masterpiece, to escape 
him 

Scott himself had probably exceeded that evening the 
three glasses of innc sanctioned by his Sangrados “ I ne- 
ver,” Slid Constable, '* had found him so disposed to be 
communicative about what he meant to do Though he 
had had a return of his illness but the da} before, he con- 
tmuod for an hour or more to walk backwards and for- 
wards on the green, talkmg and laughmg — ^lie told us he 
was sure he would make a bit in a Glasgow weav er, whom 
he would raid vp tntJi 2loh , and fairly outshone the Cob- 
bler, in an extempore dialogue between the bailie and the 
catcran — something not unlike what the book gives us as 
passing in the Glasgow tolbooth.” 

hir Puff might well exult in the “ full and enbre suc- 
cess ” of his trip to Abbotsford. His fnend had made it 
a stnc qua non with Constable that he should bare a third 
share m the bookseller’s moiefy of the bargain — and though 
Johnny had no more trouble about the puhhshing or selling 
of Rob Roy than his own Cobbler of Kelso, this sbpula- 
tion had seenred him a ionus of L 1200 before two years 
passed. Moreover, one must admire bis adroitness in per- 

2 A 
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'suading Constable, dunngtbeii journey back to Edinbnrgli, 
to rebeve bim of that fraction of bis own old stock, with 
which his unhazardous share in the new transaction was bur- 
dened. Scott’s kindness continued as long as John Ballan- 
tyne bred, to provide for him a constant succession of simi- 
lar advantages at the same easy rate , and Constable, from 
deference to Scott’s wishes, and from views of booksdhng 
pohcy, appears to have submitted to this heavy tax on his 
most important ventures 

During the summer term, Scott seems to have laboured 
chiefly on his History of 1815 for the Register, which was 
published in August , but he also found time to draw up 
a valuable introductory Essay for the nchly embellished 
quarto, entitled “ Border Antiquities,” which came out a 
month later. Upon the nsing of the Court, he made an 
excursion to the Lennox, chiefly that he might visit a cave 
at the head of Loch Lomond, said to have been a favounte 
retreat of his hero, Rob Roj, and thence to Glasgow, where, 
under the auspices of a kind and intelligent acquaintance, 
Mr John Smith, bookseller, he refreshed his recollection 
of the noble cathedral, and other localities of the birth- 
place of Baihe Jarvie 

By this time, the foundations of that part of the existing 
house of Abbotsford, which extends from the hall west- 
wards to the original court-yard, had been laid and Scott 
on reaching home, found a new source of constant occupa- 
tion m watching the proceedmgs of his masons He had, 
moreover, no lack of employment further a-field — for he 
was now negotiating with another neighbouring landowner 
for the purchase of an addition of more consequence than 
any ho had hitherto made to his estate ' In the course of 
the autumn he concluded this matter, and became, for the 
price of L 10,000, proprietor of the lands of Tofljield, on 
which there had recently been erected a substantial man- 
sion-house This circumstance ofibred a temptation which 
much qmckened Scott’s zeal for ’Completing his arrange- 
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ment The venerable Professor Pergusson had died a j'ear 
before , his son Adam had been placed on half-pay , and 
Scott now saw the means of securmg for himself, hence- 
torth, the immediate neighbourhood of the companion of 
his youth, and his amiable sisters. Fergusson, who had 
written from the lines of Torres Vedras his hopes of find- 
ing, when the war should be over, some sheltering cottage 
upon the Tweed, withm a walk of Abbotsford, was delighted 
to see his dreams realized , and the family took up their 
residence next spnng at the new house of Toftfield, on which 
Scott then bestowed, at the ladies’ request, the name of 
Huntley Bum — this more harmonious designation being 
taken from the mountain brook which passes through its 
garden, — ^the same famous m tradition as the scene of 
Thomas the Rhymer’s interviews with the Queen of Fairj' 
The upper part of the Rhymer's Glen^ through which this 
brook finds its way from the Cauldsheilds Loch to Toftfield, 
had been included in a previous purchase He was now 
master of all these haunts of “ True Thomas,” and of the 
whole ground of the battle of Melrose, from Skirmish-Jield 
to Tum-agatn His enjoyment of the new temtoiy was, 
however, mtemipted by vanous returns of his cramp, and 
the depression of spirit which always attended, in his case, 
the use of opium, the only medicme that seemed to have 
power over the disease 

A pleasant mcident belongs to August 1817 Scott 
had read “ the History of Hew York by Kmckerbocker,” 
shortly after its appearance m 1812, and the admirable 
humour of this early work bad led him to anticipate the 
bnlhant career which its author has since run Campbdl, 
bemg no stranger to Scott’s estunation of "Washington 
Irving’s gemus, gave him a letter of introduction, which, 
haltmg his chaise on the high-road above Abbotsford, he 
modestly sent down to the house “ with aboard on which 
he had written, that he was on lus way to the rums of 
Melrose, and wished to know whether it would be agree- 
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of the morning Imng, “had disturhed the 

“ The noise of my chaise," say^ -j ^„aer of the castle, a 
quiet of the establishment Out yocks of stone, began 

black greyhound, and leaping on one of^ ^ garrison ot 

a furious barking This alarm brought SlA £j,g lo^a 

dogs, all open-mouthed and vociferous In\"5js ^ 
of the castle himself made his appearance I knet^ onmehmp- 
by the hkenesses that had been published of him 
ing np the gravel iralk, aiding himself by a stout walking-stafijTOi 
moving rapidly and with vigour. By his side jogged along a large 
iron-grey staghonnd, of most grave demeanour, who took no part 
in the clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed to consider him- 
self bound, for the digmty of the house, to give me a courteous 
reception — ^Before Scott reached the gate, he called out in a 
hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, and asking news of 
Campbell Amved at the door of the cliaise, he grasped me 
wannly by the band ‘ Come, dnvo down, dnvo down to the 
house,’ said he, ‘ ye’re just in time for breakfast, and afterwards 
ye shall see all the wonders of the Abbey * I would have ex- 
cused myself on the plea of having already made my breakfast 
' Hut, man,’ cried he, ' a nde in the mommg in the keen air of the 
Scotch hills IS warrant enough for a second breakfast ’ I was 
bccordmgly whirled to the portal of the cottage, and in a few 
moments found myself seated at the break&st table There was 
no one present but the family, which consisted of Mrs Scott ; her 
eldest daughter, Sophia, then a fine girl about se\ entcen , Miss 
Ann Scott, two or three years younger, Walter, a well-grown 
stnpling , and Charles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years of age 
— soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart in a glow, with 
the cordial welcome I expenenced I had thought to make a mere 
morning visit, but found I was not to be let off so hghtly ‘ You 
must not thmk our neighbourhood is to bo read in a mommg like 
a newspaper,’ said Scott , ‘ it takes several days of study for an ob- 
servant traveller, that has a rehshfor anld-world trumpery After 
breakfiist you shall make yonr visit to Melrose Abbey , I shall not 
be able to accompany you, as I have some household affairs to at- 
tend to , but I will put yon in charge of my son Charles, who is 
very learned in' all things touching tlie old rmn and the neighbour- 
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hood it stands in , and he and my friend Johnnie Bower, will 
tell you the whole truth about it, with a great deal more that you 
are not called upon to bdieve, unless yon be a true and nothing- 
donbtuig antiquary When you come back, IH take you out on 
a ramble about the neighbourhood To-morrow wo will take a 
look at the Yarrow, and the next day wo mil drive over to Dry- 
burgh Abbey, which is a lino old rum, well worth your seeing ’ — 
Tn a word, before Scott had got through with his plan, I found 
myself committed for a visit of several days, and it seemed as if a 
little realm of romance was suddenly open before me ” 

After breakfast, while Scott, no doubt, wrote a chapter 
of Rob Roy, Mr Irving, under young Charles’s guidance, 
saw Melrose Abbey, and had much talk with old Bower, 
the showman of the rums, who was eager to cnhghten in 
all things the Sheriff’s friends “ He’ll come here some- 
times,” said Johnny, “ with great folks in his company, 
and the first I’ll know of it is his voice calhng out Johnny! 
— Johnny Bower I — and when I go out I’m sure to be 
greeted with a joke or a pleasant word. He’ll stand and 
crack an’ laugh wi’ me just hke an auld wife — and to Sank 
that of a man that has stich an awfit' knowledge o' history > ” 

On his return firam the Abbey, Irvmg found Scott readj 
for a ramble 

“ As wo sallied forth," ho writes, “ every dog in the estabhsh- 
ment turned out to attend ns There was the old stagbound, Maida, 
thatibavealreadymentioned, a nobleanunal, and Hamlet, the black 
greyhound, a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived at the 
years of discretion , and Fmette, a beautiful setter, mth soft, silk- 
en hair, long pendant ears, and a mild eye, the parlour favourite 
When in front of the house, we were joined by a superannuated 
greyhound, who came from the kitchen wagging his tail , and was 
cheered by Scott as an old friend and comrade In our walks, he 
would frequently pause m conversation, tc notice his dogs, and 
speak to them as if rational companions , and, mdeed, there appears 
to bo a vast deal of rationality in these faithful attendants on man, 
derived from their close intimaiy with him Maida deported him- 

self with a giuviiy becommg bis age and size, and seemed to con- ' 
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Bidcr hunself cdled npon to preserre a great degree of dignify and 
decomm m onr sociefy. As he jogged along a little distance a head 
of ns, the young dogs irould gambol about him, leap on his neck, 
vrorry at his ears, and endeayour to tease him into a gambol The 
old dog vronld keep on for a long time mth unpertnrhable solemnify,' 
now and then seeming to rebuke the wantonness of his young com- 
pamons At length he would make a sudden turn, seize one of 
them, and tumble him m the dnst, then giving a glance at ns, as 
much as to say, ‘ Yon see,- gentlemen, I can’t help giving way to 
this nonsense,’ would resume his gravity, and jog on os before 
Scott amused himself with these peenhanhes ‘ I make no doubt,’ 
said he, ‘ when Maida is alone with tliese young dogs, he throws 
gravity aside, and plays the boy as much as any of them , hut he 
is a^amed to do so m onr company, and seems to say — Ha’ done 
with jronr nonsense, jroungsters, what will the laird and that 
other gentleman thmk of me if I give way to such foolery?’ 
Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of another of his 
dogs, a httle shamefaced terrier, with large glas^ eyes, one of the 
most sensitive httle bodies to insult and indignity m the world. 
‘ If ever he whipped him,’ he said, ‘ the httle fdlow would sneak 
off and lude himself from the light of day in a lumber garret, from 
whence there was no drawmg him forth but by the sound of the chop- 
ping-kmfe, as if choppmg up his victuals, when ho would steal 
forth with humiliated and downcast look, but would skulk away 
agam if any one regarded him ’ — His domestic animals were his 
fnends Eveiythmg about him seemed to rejoice m the light of 
his countenance Onr ramble took us on the hills commandmg 
an extensive prospect. ‘ Now,’ said Scott, * I have brought you. 
like the pilgrim in the Pilgrim’s Progress, to the top of the De- 
lectable hlountams, that I may shew you all the goodly regions 
hereabouts ’ . . . I gazed about me for a time with mute surprise I 
may almost say with disappomtment I beheld a mere succession of 
grey waving hills, hne beyond hue, as far as my eye could reach, 
mpnotonons in their aspect, and so destitute of trees, that one could 
almost sec a stout fly wellong along their profile , and the fer- 
famed Tweed appeared a naked stream, flowing between bare hills, 
without a tree or thicket on its banks , and yet such had been the 
magic web of poetry and romance Thrown over the whole, that it 
had a greater charm for me than the richest scenery I had beheld 
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in England I could not lidp giving nttcranco to my thoughts. 
Scott hummed for a moment to himself, and looked grave , he had 
no idea of having his muse complimented at the expense of his 
native hills ‘ It may he pertinacity,’ said ho at length , ' but to 
my eye, these grey hills, and all this vnld border country, have 
beauties peculiar to themselves I like the very nakedness of the 
ISnd, it lias something bold, and stem, and solitary about it. 
When I have been for some time in the nch scenery about Edin- 
burgh, which IS like ornamented garden land, I begin to wish my- 
self back again among my own honest grey hills , and if I did not 
see the heather, at least once a-ycar, 1 Unnh I should dtel ’ The 
last words were said with an honest warmth, accompanied by a 
thump on the ground with his staff, by way of emphasis, that 
showed his heart ins in liis speech Ho vindicated the Tweed, 
too, as a beautiful stream in itself, and obsen cd, that ho did not 
dislike it for being bare of trees, probably from having been much 
of an angler in his time , and an angler docs not like to have a 
stream overhung by trees, which embarrass him in the exercise of 
Ins rod and line. I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the 
associations of early life for my disappointment m respect to the 
surroundmg scenery. I had been so accustomed to see hills croimed 
with forests, and 6trc.ams breaking their aray through a anldomess 
of trees, that all my ideas of romantic landscape wero apt to bo well 
wooded. ‘ Ay, and that’s the great charm of your countty,' cned 
Scott ' You love tho forest as I do the heather , but I would not 
have you think I do not love the gloiy of a great avoodland pros- 
pect There is nothing I should hkc more than to bo in the midst 
of one of your grand anld original forests, with tho idea of hun- 
dreds of miles of untrodden forest around mo I once saw at Leith 
an immense stick of timber just landed from America It must 
have been an enormous tree when it stood m its nativo soil, at its 
full height, and intli all its branches I gazed at it ivith admira- 
tion , It seemed like one of the gigantic obelisks which are now 
and then brought from Egypt to shame tho pigmy monuments of 
Europe , and, in fact, these vast aboriginal trees, that have shel- 
tered the Indians before tho intrusion of tho white men, are the 
monuments and antiquities of your country ’ 

The conversation here turned upon Campbell’s poem of Gcr- 
Irade of Wyoming, as illustrative of tho poetic materials furnished 
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■br sceo=i 7 . Scott dted several pcsajss of it Trith 

Srea: &sLdbt. ‘ "What a trty iiie.’ ssi3 he, ‘ that Ccmphdl fioes 
not TTcile core sni trtssar, and give foil sireep to his gssms ! 
He has TTEgsthatTrodi bear Hai to the shies; sad ha does, now 
and then, spread theai graaSv td folds them np agda. aadie- 
snneshisperch. asif he''rasa£Md tolaanchatT^, TThatagraad 
idea is tfast’ sdd ha, ‘ aboot propheae bodmg cr in csmiaca par- 
laace. second ^ht — 

‘ Cc=s e«=5s tail tJaJr siiin>a tsir— • — 

The fact is.’ added he, ‘ Csaapbell is, in a maaner. a bagbear to 
Trrrtpl?- The biightaass of hs early saccss a d et r ha est to dl 
his hinher e£brts. He is afrcrd of€-s t\adrx that his cnsr fann. 
cofts h^fore fanj 

*■ TTe had not walked nadi &rther, before v-e sa~ the two 
?0j*t3 advandng dong the MUrSide to meet ns. The monnug's 
smdias beiag over, th^ had set off to teVa ^ mraa!e on the bill-, 
and gatiiar heather Hossoics with whidi to decorate their hair for 
dinner. As thsr came bonnding Lghtly Eke jorccg fawns, and 
shdr dresses Snieiingin the pure stnnsierfcreere. I ivss reminded 
o^Sco*ts own des cii ptisn of his children, in ts introdccffon to 
cne cf the cantos of Maimioa — 


•J5-!=?!.tio=Sibsier,V iaaiitc:, 

a»lertt«£lstien3=.i.=ezni,' ix. 


As disy approached, the dons all sprann for— ard. and gambolled 
around them. They joined ns widi comi'enances fall of beaLh 
and glee. Sophia, the eldesi. was tne nnst hvdp and jovons, hav- 
ing mnch cf her father s varied spirit m conversation, and seeming 
to catdiexdtEment mom hs words and looks; Ann was of a qmet- 
er mood, rather alent. owing, m sonm zneasate, no donbt, to he 
being some years yonsger.'’ 

Having oSen. many years afterwards heard Irving speak 
T-armly of \\ iij;am Laldlaw. I must not omit the foUoring 


pnssaae : — 

** One of nm tdeasaniest rambles with Scott abont the ne^s- 
bonan-od of Abbotsford, wns faVgr; ia oomssany wifti iv iiittwi 

Laldlaw, the sieward of his estate. Ties was a gentlenmn for 
wnom Scott entertKned a particular valna He been bom to 

a cempeteney, tad been well edccatsa. his imnd was litdily stored 
i-Ii viiiedimosmaSen, and he was a of sterhsa moral ■wo''’tIi. 
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Having been reduced by misfortmie, Scott had got him to take 
charge of his estate. Ho lived at a small farm, on the hillside 
above Abbotsford, and ivas treated by Scott as a cherished and 
coniidentLil fnend, rather than a dependant That day at dmner 
we had Mr Lai^aiv and his wife, and a female fnend who 
accompanied them. The latter was a very intelligent respect- 
able person, about the middle ago, and was treated with parti- 
cular attention and conrtes}* by Scott Our dmner was a most 
agreeable one, for tlio guests were evidently chensbed visiters 
to the house, and felt that they were appreciated When they 
were gone, Scott spoke of them in the most cordial manner. ' I 
ivish to show you,’ said he, * somo of our really excellent, 
plam Scotdi people not fine gentlemen and ladies, for snch yon 
can meet cvciyirhcre, and they are everywhere tho same The 
character of a nation is not to be learnt from its fine folks.’ He 
then went on with a particular enlogium on the lady who had ac- 
compamed tho Laidiaws Sho iras tho daughter, he said, of a 
poor countiy clergyman, who had died in debt, and left her an 
orphan and desUtute. Havmg had a good plam education, sho 
unmcdiatcly set up a child’s school, and had soon a numerous 
flocl: nndcr her care, by which sho earned a docent maintenance. 
That, hon ever, was not her roam object. Her first care was to 
pay off her father’s debts, that no ill word or ill will might rest 
upon fais memory This, by dmt of Scotch economy, hocked by 
filial rovcFcnco and pnde, she accomplished, though in tho effort 
she subjected herself to every pnvabon Not content with this, 
shorn certain instances refused to take pay for tlio tuition of the 
children of some of her neighbours, wbo bad bofnonded licr fiithcr 
m his need, and had smeo fallen into poverty ’ In a word,’ 
added Sebtt, ' she’s a fine old Scotch girl, and I dchght in her 
more than in many a fine lady I have known, and I have known 
many of the finest ’ 

** Tho evening having passed away delightfully m a quomt- 
lookmg apartment, half study, half drawmg-room, Scott read sev c- 
ral passages from tho old Bomance of Arthur, with a fine deep 
sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to smt tlio anti- 
quated black-letter volume It was a nch treat to hear such a 
work read by such a person, and in such a place , and his appear^ 
ance, as he sat reading, in a large ann-cliair, with his favourite 
hound Maida at his feet, and surrounded by hooks and rcliqnes, 
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and Border tropbics, would Bare formed an adnuraUe and most 
obaractenstic picture TVlien I retired for tlio mglit, 1 found it 
almost impossible to sleep tlie idea of being under the roof of 
Scott , of being on the Borders on the Tweed , in the verj centre 
of that region which had, for some tune past, been the favounte 
scene of romantic fiction , and, above all, the recollections of the 
ramble I had taken, the companjin which I had taken it, and the 
conversation which had passed, all fermented in mj mmd, and 
nearly drove sleep from my pillow. 

“ On the following morning the sun darted his beams from over 
the hills through the low lattice of my window I rose at an early 
hour, and looked out between the branches of eglantine which 
overhung the casement To my surprise, Scott was already up, 
and forth, seated on a fragment of stone, and chatting with the 
workmen employed m the new bnildmg I had supposed, after 
tlie time he had wasted upbn me yesterday, he would be closely 
occupied this mommg but he appeared hke a man of leisure, who 
had nothmg to do but bask in the sunshme and amuse himselfi I 
soon dressed myself and jomed him Ho talked about his pro- 
posed plans of Abbotsford happy would it have been for him 
could he have contented himself with his dehghtM httle vine- 
covered cottage, and the simple, yet hearty and hospitable, style 
in which ho hved at the time of my visit ” 

These hues to the elder Ballantyne are mthout date 
They accompanied, no doubt, the lost proof-sheet of Bob 
Koj, and were therefore in all probabihty written about 
ten days before the 31st of December 1817 — on which 
day the novel was published 

“ With great joy 
I send you Roy. 

’Twas a tough job, 

But we ’re done with Rob ” 

The novel had mdeed been “ a tough job” — ^for lightly 
and ainljr as it reads, the author had struggled almost 
throughout with the pams of cramp or the lassitude of 
opium Calling on him one day to dun him for copj, 
James found him with a dean pen and a blank sheet be- 
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fore I v Tn , and uttered some rather solemn exclamation of 
surprise. “ Ay, ay, Jemmy," said he, “ ’tis easy for you 
to bid me get on, but how the deuce can I make Bob 
Boy’s wife speak, with such a curmumng m my guts?” 

. Bob and his wife, Baihe Jarvie and his housekeeper. 
Die Vernon and Eashleigh Osbaldistone — these boldly 
drawn and happily contrasted personages — ^were welcomed 
as warmly as the most fortunate of their predecessors 
Constable’s resolution to begm with an edition of 10,000, 
proved to have been as sagacious as brave , for within a 
fortmght a second 3000 was called for 

Scott, however, had not waited for this new burst of 
applause. As soon as he came within view of the comple- 
tion of Bob Boy, he desired John Ballantyne to propose 
to Constable a second senes of the Tales of my Landlord, 
to be compnsed, like the first, m four volumes, and ready 
for pubhcation by “ the King’s birth-day ,” that is, the 4th 
of June 1818 “ I have hungered and thirsted,” he wrote, 
“ to see the end of those shabby borrowings among fhends , 
they have all been wiped out except the good Duke’s 
L 4000 — and I will not suffer either new offers of land or 
an}'thmg else to come in the way of that clearance. I ex- 
pect that you will be able to arrange this resurrection of 
Jedediah, so that L 5000 shall be at my order ” 

hir Bigdum used to glory in recounting that he ac- 
qmtted himself on this occasion with a ^ecies of dextenty 
not contemplated in his commission He well knew how 
sorely Constable had been wounded by seeing the first 
Tales of Jedediah pubhshed by Murray and Blackwood — 
and that the utmost success of Bob Boy would only double 
his anxiety to keep them out of the field, when the hmt 
should be dropt that a second MS from Gandercleuch 
might shortly be looked for John therefore took a con- 
venient opportunity to mention the new sdieme as if 
casually — so as to give Constable the impression that the 
author’s purpose was to divide the second series also be- 
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tween lus old nv<il in Albemarle Street, of whom hi<: 
jealousy was always sensitive, and his neighbour Blackwood, 
whom, if there had been no other grudge, the recent con- 
duct and rapidly increasing sale of his Magazme would 
have been sufficient to make Constable hate with 'a perfect 
hatred. To see not only his old “ Scots Magazine” 
cdipsed, but the authonty of the Edinburgh Eeview itself 
bearded on its own soil by this juvenile upstart, was to him 
gall and wormwood , and, moreover, he himself had come 
in for his share m some of those grotesque jeux d^espnt by 
which Blackwood’s joung Tory wags delighted to assail 
their elders and betters of the Whig persuasion To pre- 
vent the proprietor of this new journal 'from acqmnng 
anything like a hold on the author of Waverley, and thus 
competing with himself not onlj m periodical hterature, 
but m the highest of the time, was an object for which, as 
John Ballantjme shrewdly guessed. Constable would have 
made at that moment almost any saenfice When, there- 
fore, the haughty but trembhng bookseller — “ The Lord 
High Constable” (as he had been dubbed by these jesters) 
—signified his earnest hope that the second Tales of my 
Landlord were destined to come out under the same aus- 
pices with Rob Roy, the plenipotentiary answered with an 
am of deep regret, that he feared it would be impossible 
for the author to dispose of the work — ^unless to pubhshers 
who should agree to take with it the tvhole of the remammg 
stock of “ John Ballantyne & Co ,” and Constable, per- 
tinaciously as he had stood out against many more modeift 
^iroposibons of this nature, was so worked upon by his 
jealous feehngs, that his resolution at once gave way Ho 
agreed on the mstant to do all that John seemed to shrmk 
from asking — and at one sweep cleared the Augean stable 
in Hanovdr Street of unsaleable rubbish to the amount of 
L 5270 1 I am assured by his surviving partner, that 
when he had finally redisposed of the stock, ho found him- 
self a loser bj fully two-thirds of this sum Burthened 
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\nth this hca'iy condition, the agreement for the sale of 
10,000 copies of the embijo series iras signed before the 
end of HoTcmbcr 1817; and on the 7th Januaij ^818, 
Scott -wrote to his noble friend of Buccleuch, — ** I have 
the great pleasure of enclosing the discharged bond -which 
jour Grace stood engaged in on mj^ account.” 

The time now approached -when a Commission to exa- 
mine the Crown-room in the Castle of Edinburgh, which 
had sprung from one of Scott's conrersations -with the 
Pnnee Regent in 1815, was at length to he acted upon ; 
and the result was the discovery of the long lost regaha of 
Scotland OfthcolScialprocccdingsoftliedthFeb 1818, 
the reader has a full and particular account in an Essaj" 
which Scott penned shortly aftenvards , but I maj- add a 
httlc incident of the 6th Ho and scieral of his brother 
Commissioners then revisited the Castle, accompanied bj' 
some of the ladies of their families His daughter Sophia 
told me that her fether’s conversation had worked her feel- 
ings up to such a pitch, that when the hd was again removed, 
she ncarlj' fainted, and drew back from the circle. As she 
was retiring, she -was startled by his -voice exdaiming, m 
a tone of the deepest emotion, “ something between anger 
and despair,” as she expressed it, “ By G — , No I ” One 
of the Commissioners, not quite entermg into the solemmty 
with which Scott regarded this business, had it seems made 
a sort of motion os if he meant to pat the cro-wn on the 
head of one of the j’oung ladies near him, hut the voice and 
a^cct of tho Poet -were more than sufiicicnt to make the 
worthy gentleman understand his error, and respecting 
the enthusiasm with which he had not been taught to sjun- 
pathize, he laid down the ancient diadem -with an air of 
painful embarrassment Scott whiqiercd, “ Pray forgi-ve 
mo,” and turning round at the moment, observed his 
daughter deadly pale, and leanmg by the door He im- 
mediately drew her out of the room, and -when the air had 
somewhat recovered her, -walked -with her across the Mound 
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to Castle Street “ He never q>oke all the way home,” 
she said, “ but ever}' now and then I felt bis arm tremble , 
and from that time I fancied he began to treat me more 
hke a woman than a child. I thought he liked me better, 
toe, than he had ever done before ” 

At this moment, his position, take it for all m all, was, 
I am inchned to beheve, what no other man had ever won for 
himself by the pen alone His works were the daily food, 
not only of his countrymen, but of all educated Europe. 
His society was courted by whatever England could shew 
of emmcnce Station, power, wealth, beauty, and genius, 
strove with each other in every demonstration of respect 
and worship, and — a few pohtical fanatics and envious 
poetasters apart — ^wherever he appeared m town or coun- 
tiy, whoever had Scotch blood m him, “ gentle or simple,” 
felt it Riove more rapidly through his veins when he was m 
the presence of Scott To descend to what many looked 
on as higher thmgs, he considered himself, and was consi- 
dered by all about him, as rapidly consohdatmg a large 
fortune — the annual profits of lus novels alone had, for 
several years, been not less than £10,000 , his domains 
were daily increased — his castle was nsmg — and perhaps 
few doubted that ere long he might receive from the just 
favour of his Prince some distmction m the way of external 
rank, such as had seldom before been dreamt of <is the pos-' 
Bible consequences of a mere bterary celebrity. It was 
about this time that the compiler of these pages first 
had the opportunity of observmg the plam easy modesty 
which Lad survived the many temptations of such a career , 
and the kmdncss of heart pervadmg, m all circumstances, 
his gentle deportment, which made him the rare, perhaps 
the sohtary, example of a man signally elevated from humble 
beginnings, and loved more and more by his earhest fnends 
and connexions, in proportion as he had fixed on himself 
the homage of the great and the wonder of the world 
It was dinng the sittmg of the General Assembly of the 
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KJrk in May 1818, iihat I first had the hononr of meeting 
him m pnvate sodety . the party was not a large one, at 
the house of a much-valued common fiiend — Mr Home 
Drummond, the grandson of Lord Karnes Mr Scott, ever 
apt to consider too favourably the hteraiy efforts of others, 
and more especially of very young persons, received me, 
when I was presented to him, with a cordiality wHch I 
had not been prepared to expect from one fillmg a station 
so exalted This, however, is the same story that every 
mdividual, who ever met him under similar circumstances, 
has had to tell. When the ladies retired from the dinner- 
table, I happened to sit next him ; and he, havmg heard 
that I had lately retumed from a tour m Germany, made 
that country and its recent hteratore the subject of some 
conversation. In the course of it, I told him that when, 
on reachmg the mn at Weimar, I asked the waiter whether 
Goethe was then in the town, the man stared as if he had 
not heard the name before ; and that on my repeating the 
question, addmg Goethe der grosse dichter (the great poet), 
he shook his head as doubtfully as before — until the land- 
lady solved our difficidties, hy suggesting that perhaps the 
traveller might mean “ the Herr GAemer-Bath (Pnvy 
Counsellor) Von Goethe ” — Scott seemed amused with this, 
and said, “ I hope you will come one of these days and see 
me at Abbotsford , and when you reach Sdkirk or Helrosc, 
be sure you ask even the landlady for nobody but (he She- 
riff . He appeared particularly mterested when I desenbed 
Goethe os Ifirst saw him, alighting from a carriage crammed 
with wild plants and herbs which he had picked up in the 
course of his mornmg’s botaiuzmg among the hills above 
Jena. “lam glad,” said he, “that my old master has 
pursuits somewhat akm to my own. I am no botamst, pro- 
perly speaking , and though a dweller on the hanks of the 
Tweed, shall never be knowing about Flora’s beauties 

* ‘ What beauties does Flora disclose, 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed,” &c, 

CiuwFoim 
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but howl should like to have a talk with him about trees 
I mentioned how much any one must be struck with the 
majestic beauty of Goethe’s countenance — ^the noblest cer- 
tainly bj far that I have evei yet seen — “ Well,” said he, 
“ the grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr Carlyle, mini- 
ster of Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, from 
having sat more than once for the kmg of gods and men 
to Gavin Hamilton — and a shrewd, clevm old carle nas 
he, no doubt, but no more a poet than his precentor. As 
for poets, I have seen, I bdieve, all the best of our own 
time and countty — and though Bums had the most glonous 
eyes imaginable, I never thought any of them would come 
up to an artist’s notion of the dioracter, except Byron ” 
Principal Nicol of St Andrew’s expressed his regret that he 
had never seen Lord Byron “ And the prints,” resumed 
Scott, “ give one no impression of him — the lustre is there, 
Doctor, but it IS not hghted up Byron’s countenance is 
a thug to dream of A certain faur lady, whose name has 
been too often mentioned m connection with his, told a 
fnend of mme, that when she first saw Byron, it was m a 
crowded room, and she did not know who it was, but hei 
ejes were mstantly nailed, and she said to herself, that pale 
face IS mg fate And, poor soul, if a godlike face and god- 
like powers could have made any excuse for devilry^ to be 
sure she had one ” In the course of this talk, Sm P Mur- 
ray of OchtertjTe, an old fiaond and schoolfellow of Scott’s, 
asked him, across the table, if he had any fiuth m the an- 
tique busts of Homer “ Ho, truly,” he answered, smihng, 
“ for if there had been either hmners or stuccoyers worth 
their salt m those days, the owner of such a headpiece 
would never have had to trail the poke They would 
have alimented the honest man decently among them for a 
Hj -figure ” 

A few d'lj's after this, I received a communication firom 
the Messrs Bnllontyne, to the efiect that Mr Scott’s various 
ai ocations had prei ented him firom fulfilhng his agreement 
with them ns to the historical department of the ISdin- 
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buigli Annual Scgistei for 1816, and that it would be 
acceptable to him as well as them, if I could undertake to 
supplj it in the course of the autumn This proposal was 
agreed to, and I had consequently occasion to meet him 
pretty often dunng that summer session He told me, 
that if the war had gone on, he should have liked to do the 
historical summaiy as before; but that the prospect of 
having no events to record but radical nots, and the pass- 
ing or rejectmg of com bills and poor bills, sickened him , 
that his health was no longer what it had been , and that 
though he did not mean to give over wnting altogether — 
(here he smiled significantly, and glanced his eye towards 
a pile of MS on the desk by him) — ^he thought himself 
now entitled to wnte nothmg but what would rather be an 
amusement than a fatigue to him — “ Jumores ad laborcs ” 
He at this time occupied as his den a small square room, 
behind the dimng parlour m Castle Street It had but n 
single Venetian window, opemng on a patch of turf not 
much larger than itself, and the aspect of the place was on 
the whole sombrous. The walls were cntoely clothed with 
books , most of them fohos and quartos, and all in that 
complete state of repair which at a glance reveals a tinge 
of bibhomama. A dozen volumes or so, needful for imme- 
diate purposes of referenee, were placed close by him on a 
small moveable frame — somethmg like a dumb-waitei 
^AU the rest were in their proper mches, and wherever a 
volume had been lent, its room was occupied by a wooden 
block of the same size, havmg a cord with the name of the 
borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front The 
old bmdings had obviously been retouched and rcgilt m 
the most approved manner , the new, when the books weie 
of any mark, were ndi, but never gaudy — a large propor- 
tion of blue morocco — all stamped with his demce of the 
portcullis, and its motto, ctausus tutus era — ^being an ana- 
gram of his name in Latm Every case and shelf was 
accurately lettered, and the works arranged systematically , 

2 B 
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liistoiy and biography on one side — -poetry and the drama 
on another — ^law books and dictionanes behmd his ovrn 
chair. The only table was a massive piece of fnrmtnre which 
he had had constmcted on the model of one at Kokeb^ , 
with a desk and all its appurtenances on either side, that 
an amanuensis might work opposite to him when he chose , 
and with small tiers of drawers, reachmg all round to the 
floor. The top displayed a goodly array of session papers, 
and on the desk below were, besides the MS at which he 
was workmg, sundry parcels of letters, proof-sheets, and so 
forth, all neatly done up with red tape His own writmg 
apparatus was a very handsome old box, nchly carved, 
Imed with crimson velvet, and contammg mk-bottlcs, taper- 
stand, &c m silver — ^the whole m such order that it might 
have come from the silversmith’s wmdow half an hour be- 
fore Besides his own huge elbow-chair, there were but 
two others in the room, and one of these seemed, firom its 
-position, to bo reserved exclusively for the amanuensis I 
observed, during the first evemng I spent with him m this 
sanctum, that while he talked, his hands were hardly ever 
idle , sometimes he folded letter-covers — sometimes he 
twisted paper mto matches, performmg both tasks with 
great mechamcal expertness and mcety , and when there 
was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snap- 
ped his fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself 
from his lair on the hearth-rug, and laid his head 
across his master’s knees, to be caressed and fondled 
The room had no space for pictures except one, a por- 
trait of Claverhouse, which hung over the chimneypiecB, 
with a Highland target on either side, and broadswords 
and dirks (each having its own story) di^osed star-fashion 
round them A few green tin-boxes, such as sohcitors 
keep title-deeds m, were piled over each other on one side 
of the wmdow , and on the top of these lay a fox’s tail, 
mounted on an antique silver handle, wherewith, as often as 
he had occasion to take down a book, he gently brushed the 
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dust off tlie upper leaves before opening it I tbink I have 
mentioned all the furniture of the room except a sort of 
ladder, low, broad, well caixretted, and strongly guarded 
with oaken rails, by which he helped himself to books from 
his higher shelves. On the top step of this convemence, 
Hmse of Hmsfeldt (so called from one of the German 
Kinder-marchcn), a venerable tom-cat, fat and sleek, and 
no longer very locomotive, usually lay watching the pro- 
ceedmgs of his master and Maida with an air of dignified 
equ.animity , but when Maida chose to leave the part)', he 
signified his mclmations by thumping the door with his 
huge paw, as violently as ever a fashionable footman han- 
dled a knocker in Grosvenor Square , the Shenff rose and 
opened it for him with courteous alacrity, — and then Hmse 
came down pumng from his perch, and mounted guard by 
the footstool, uce Maida absent upon furlough. Whatever 
discourse might be passing, was broken every now and 
then by some affectionate apostrophe to these four-footed 
fnends He said they understood ever)'thing he said to 
them — and I beheve they did understand a great de.al of 
It But at all events, dogs and cats, hkc children, have ' 
some infulhble tact for discovenng at once who is, and 
who IS not, really fond of their company , and I venture 
to say, Scott was never five minutes in any room before 
the httle pets of the famil), whether dumb or bspmg, had 
found out his kindness for all their generation. 

I never thought it lawful to keep a journal of what 
passes in private society, so that no one need expect from 
the sequel of this narrative any detailed record of Scott’s 
famihar talk. Wliat fragments of it have happened to ad- 
here to a tolerably retentive memory, and may be put into 
black and white without woundmg any fcchngs which my 
fiicnd, were he alive, would have wished to spore, I shnll 
introduce as the occasion suggests or serves. But I dis- 
claim on the threshold anythmg more than this , and I 
also wish to enter a protest once for all agamst the general 
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fidehty of several hterary gentlemen wlio have kmdly for- 
warded to me private lucubrations of theirsj designed to 
Boswellize Scott, and which they may probably pubhsh 
hereaftci To report conversations fairly, it is a necessar} 
pre-requisitc that we should be completely famihar ivith aU 
the mterlocutors, and understood thoroughly all their 
mmutest relations, and pomts of common knowledge 
and common feehng, with each other He who does not, 
must be perpetually m danger ofOmsinterpretmg sportive 
allusions into senous statement , and the man who was only 
recallmg, by some jocular phrase or half-phrase, to an old 
companion, some tnvial reminiscence of their boyhood or 
jouth, may be represented as expressing, upon some per- 
son or incident casually tabled, an opmion which he had 
never framed, or if he had, would never have given words 
to in any mixed assemblage — ^not even among what the 
world calls friends at his own board 3h proportion as a 
man is witt) and humorous, there will always be about him 
and his a widemng maze and wilderness of cues and catch- 
words, which the umnitiated will, if they are bold enough 
to try interpretation, construe, ever and anon, egregiouslj 
amiss — not seldom into arrant falsity For this one reason, 
to say nothmg of many others, I consider no man justified 
in joumahzing what he sees and hears m a domestic circle 
where he is not thoroughly at home , and I think there are 
still higher and better reasons why he should not do so 
where he is 

Before I ever met Scott in private, I had, of course, 
heard many people describe and discuss his style of con- 
versation Everybody seemed to agree that it overflowed 
with hearty good-humour, as well as plam unaflected good 
sense and sagacity , but I had heard not a few persons of 
undoubted abihty and accomplishment mamtam, that the 
gemus of the great poet and novelist rarely, if ever, re- 
vealed Itself m his talk It is needless to say, that the per- 
sons I allude to were aT his own countrymen, and themselves 
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imbued, more or less, TTitb tbe conversation'll liabits tlcnv' 
cd from a S}stem of education m vrlnch tbe studj of mc« 
tapbjsics occupies a very large shore of attention Tlic 
best table-talk of Edinburgh nras, and probably still is, in a 
^e^y great measure m'lde up of brilliant disquisition — such 
as might be transferred vnthout alteration to a professor’s 
note-book, or the pages of a cntical Keview — and of 
sharp vrord-catclungs, ingenious thrusting and parrying of 
dialectics, 'ind all the quips and qmbblcts of bar pleading. 
It vras the talk of a soaetj to which LavEyers and lecturers 
had, for at least a hundred 3 ears, given the tone. From 
the date of the Union, Edinburgh ceased to be the head- 
quarters of the Scotch nohiht} — and long before the time 
of which I spc.'ik, the} had nil but entirel} abandoned it as 
a place of residence 1 think I never knew abo%c two or 
three of the Peerage to have houses there at the same 
lime — and these ncrc usually among the poorest and most 
insignificant of their order. Tlie wc'Uthier gentiy had 
followed them cximple Tory fijw of that class ever 
«pent any considcr.’iblo p.'irt of the year in Edinburgh, ex- 
cept for the purposes of educating their children, or super- 
intending the progress of a lawsuit , and these were not 
more likely th.*® a score or tuo of comatose and le- 
thargic old Indians, to make head against the estahhslicd 
influences of academical and forensic celebnty Kon 
Scott’s tastes and resources bad not much m common with 
those who had inhented and preserved tbe chief authonty 
m tins provincial hierarchy of rhetoric Ho was highly 
amused with watching their dexterous logomachies — but his 
delight in such displays arose mainly, I cannot doubt, from 
the fact of their being, both as to subject-matter and stylo 
and method, remote a Scanolcc sCudiis He sat by , as he 
would have done at a stage-play or a fencing-match, en- 
joyang and apphanding the stall exhibited, but without 
feeling much ambition to parade himself as a rival either 
of the foil or the buskin I can easily behe\e, therefore, 
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that in the earher part of his life — ^before the blaze of 
universal fame had overawed local prejudice, and a new 
generation, accustomed to hear of that fame from then m- 
fancy, had grown up — ^it may have been the commonly 
adopted creed in Edinburgh, that Scott, however distin- 
guished otherwise, was not to be named as a table-compa- 
nion m the same day with this or that master of luminous 
dissertation or quick rejomder, who now sleeps as forgot- 
ten as his grandmother It was natural enough that per- 
sons brought up m the same circle with him, who remem- 
bered all his begmmngs, and had but dowly learned to 
acquiesce m the justice of his claim to unrivalled honour 
in literature, should have clung all the closer for that late 
acquiescence to their ongmal estimate of him as infenor to 
themselves in other titles to admiration It was also na- 
tural that their prejudice on that score should be readily 
taken up by the young aspirants who breathed, as it were, 
the atmosphere of their professional renown. Perhaps, too, 
Scott’s steady Toryism, and the effect of his genius and 
example in modi^ong the intellectual sway of the long 
dominant Whigs in the north, may have some share in this 
matter However, all that may have been, the substance . 
of what I had been accustomed to hear certainly was, that 
Scott had a marvellous stock of queer stones, which he 
often told with happy efiect, but that, bating these drafts 
on a portentous memory, set off with a simple old-fashioned 
naivete of humour and pleasantly, his strain of talk was 
remarkable neither for depth of remark nor fehoity of 
illustration , that his views and opinions on the most im- 
portant topics of practical mtcrest were hopelessly per- 
verted by his blind enthusiasm for the dreams Of by-gone 
ages , and that, but for the grotesque phenomenon pi?^ 
sented by a great wnter of the nmeteenth centuiy gravelj 
uttcnng sentiments worthy of his own Dundees and Inver- 
nahyles, the mam texture of his discourse would be pro- 
nounced by any enlightened member of modem societj. 
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tntTier bald and poor than othcnrisc I tlunk the epithet 
most in vogue vras commonplace. 

It vnll be easily beheved, tliat, m companies such as I have 
been alluding to, made up of, or habitually domineered 
o\cr, bj voluble Whigs and political economists, Scott was 
often tempted to put forth his Tory doctnnes and antique* 
nan prejudices m an exaggerated shape, in colours, to say 
the truth, altogether dilFercnt from what they assumed un- 
iler other circumstances, or which had anj real influence 
upon his mind and conduct on occasions of practical mo- 
ment. But I fancy it wiU seem cquallj credible, that the 
most sharp-sighted of these social critics maj not alnajs 
have been capable of tracing, imd doing justice to, the 
powers vluch Scott brought to bear upon the topics which 
thej, not he, had chosen for discussion. In passmg from a 
gas-lit hall into a room with wav handles, the guests some- 
times complam that thej have left splendour for gloom , 
but let them tr} by wliat sort of hgbt it is most satisfac- 
tory to read, wntc, or embroider, or consider at leisure 
under which of the two cither men or women look their 
best 

The strongest, purest, and least observed of all lights, 
is, howeijer, daylight; and lus talk was commonplace, 
just as sunshine is, which gilds the most indilTcrent objects, 
and adds bnlhnncyto the bnghtest As for the old- 
world anecdotes which these clever persons were eonde- 
scending ctviugh to laugh at ns pleasant extravagances, 
sermg mcrelj to reheve and set off the main stream 
of debate, they were often enough, ^ it may be guess- 
ed, connected with the theme in hand by links not the 
less apt that they might be too subtle to catch their 
bedazzled and sclf-satislied optics There might be keener 
knowledge of human nature than was “ dreamt of m their 
philosophj ” — ^which passed with them for commonplace, only 
because it was dothed m plain famihar household words, 
not dressed up m some pedantic masquerade of antithesis 
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that in the earlier part of his hfe — ^before the blaze of 
universal fame had overawed local prejudice, and a new 
generation, accustomed to hear of that fame from then; m- 
fency, had grown up — it may have been the commonly 
adopted creed in Edmburgh, that Scott, however distm- 
guished otherwise, was not to be named os a table-compa* 
nion m the same day with this or that master of luminous 
dissertation or quick rejoinder, who now sleeps as forgot- 
ten as his grandmother It was natural enough that per- 
sons brought up in the same circle with him, who remem- 
bered all his be^nmgs, and had but slowly learned to 
acqmesce m the justice of his claim to unrivalled honour 
in literatnre, should have dung all the closer for that late 
acquiescence tothmr ongmal estimate of him as mfenor to 
themselves in other titles to admiration It was also na- 
tural that thdr prejudice on that score should be readily 
taken up by the joung aspirants who breathed, as it were, 
the atmoqihere of thdr professional renown Perhaps, too, 
Scott's steady Toi^ism, and the efiect of his genius and 
example in modifymg the intdlectual sway of the long 
dominant "Whigs in the north, may have some share in this 
matter However, all that may have been, the substance , 
of what I had been accustomed to hear certainly was, that 
Scott had a marvellous stodc of queer stones, which he 
often told with happy cfiect, but that, bating these drafts 
on a portentous memory, set oft with a simple old-fashioned 
naXvet^ of humour and pleasantry, his stram of talk was 
remarkable neither for depth of remark nor fehcity of 
illustration , that his views and opimons on the most im- 
portant topics of practical mtercst were hopelessly per- 
\erted by his bhnd enthusiasm for the dreams of by-gone 
ages , and that, but for the grotesque phenomenon p^ 
sented by a great writer of the nineteenth century gravel^ 
uttering sentiments worthy of his own Dundecs and Inver-j 
nahjles, the mam texture of his discourse would be pro- 
nounced bj anj enlightened member of modem sooiet}, 
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ratter bald and poor than otherwise I think the epithet 
most in vogue was commonplace. 

It will be easily beheved, that, in companies suchasihave 
been alluding to, made up of, or habitually dommeercd 
over, by voluble Whigs and pohtical economists, Scott was 
often tempted to put forth his Tory doctrines and antiqua- 
Tian prejudices m an exaggerated shape, m colours, to say 
the truth, altogether different from what they assumed un- 
‘der other circumstances, or which had any real influence 
upon his mind and conduct on occasions of practical mo- 
ment But I fancy it will seem equally credible, that the 
most sharp-sighted of these social critics may not always 
have been capable of tracmg, and doing justice to, the 
powers which Scott brought to bear upon the topics which 
they, not he, had chosen for discussion. In passmg fiom a 
gas-ht hall mto a room with wax candles, the guests some- 
tunes complain that they have left splendour for gloom , 
but let them try by what sort of hght it is most satisfac- 
tory to read, write, or embroider, or consider at leisure 
imder which of the two mther men or women look their 
best 

The strongest, purest, and least observed of all hghts, 
IS, howcTCr, daylight , and his talk was commonplace, 
just as sunsbme is,‘which gilds the most mdifferent objects, 
and adds brilliancy to the bnghtest As for the old- 
world anecdotes which these clever persons were conde- 
scendmg enough to laugh at as pleasant extravagances, 
servmg merely to reheve and set off the mam stream 
of debate, they were often enough,^ it may be guess- 
ed, connected with the theme in hand by Imks not the 
less apt that they might be too subtle to catch their 
bedazzled and self-satisfied optics There might be keener 
knowledge of human nature than was “ dreamt of in their 
philosophy” — ^which passed with them for commonplace, only 
' because it was clothed m plom famihar household words, 
not dressed up m some pedantic masquerade of antithesis 
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“ There arc people,” says Landor, “ who think they writd 
and speak finely, merely because they have forgotten the 
language in which their fathers and mothers used to talk to 
them ,” and surely there are a thousand homely old pro- 
verbs, which many a damty modem would think it beneath 
his dignity to quote either in speech or writing, any one of 
which condenses more wit (take that word in any of its 
senses) than could be extracted fi:om all that was ever said 
or written by the doctrinaires of the Edinburgh school 
Many of those gentlemen held Scott’s conversation to be 
commonplace exactly for the some reason that a child thinlvS 
a perfectly lunpid stream, though perhaps deep enough to 
drown it three times over, must needs be shallow But it 
will be easily beheved that the best and highest of their own 
idols had better means and skill of measurement I can 
never forget the pregnant expression of one of the ablest of 
that school and party — -Lord Oockbum — -who, when some 
ghb youth chanced to echo in his heanng the consolatory 
tenet of local mediocrity, answered quietly — “I have the 
misfortune to think differently from you — my humble 
opmion, Walter Scott s sense is a still more wondmful thmg 
than his genius ” 

Indeed 1 haie no sort of doubt that, long before 1818, 
full justice was done to Scott, even in 'these mmor thmgs, 
by all those of his Edmburgh acquaintance, whether Whig 
or Tory, on whose personal opinion he could have been 
supposed to set much value With few exceptions, the 
really able lawyers of his own or nearly similar standmg, 
had ere that tune attamed stations of judicial dignity, or 
were in the sprmgtide of practice , and m either case they 
were likely to consider general society much in his own 
fashion, as the joyous taxation of hfe, rather than the 
theatre of exertion and display. Their tables were ele- 
gantly, some of them sumptuously spread , and they hvcd 
ni a pretty constant interchange of entertainments, m every 
mrciimstance of which, conversation included, it was their 
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ambition to mutate those voluptQOtts metropolitan circles, 
wherem most of them bad irom time to tune mingled, and se- 
veral of them with distingmsbed success Among sncb pros- 
perous gentlemen, like himself past the mezzo cammin, Scott's 
picturesque auecdotes, nch easy humour, and gay mvolun- 
tary glances of mother-wit, were, it is not difficult to sup- 
pose, appreciated above contributions of a more ambitious 
stamp , and no doubt his London reputation de salon (which 
had by degrees nsen to a high pitch, although he cared 
nothmg for it) was not without its effect lu Edinburgh. 
But still the old prejudice Imgered on in the general opi- 
nion of the place, especially among the smart praters of the 
Outer-Souse. 

Li truth, it was impossible to listen to Scott’s oral nar- 
rations, whether gay or senous, or to the fehcitous iim 
with which hepamed absurdities of all sorts, without disco- 
vering better quahties mhis talk than mt — ^and of a higher 
order , I mean especially a power of viitd painting — ^the 
true and pnmaiy sense of what is called Imagination He 
was like Jacques — though not a “ Melancholy Jacques , ’ 
and “ moralized” a common topic “ mto a thousand simi- 
litudes ” Shakspeare and the banished Duke would have 
found him “ lull of matter ” He disliked mere disquisitions 
in Edinburgh, and prepared impromptus m London , and 
puzzled the promoters of such thmgs sometimes by placid 
silence, sometimes by broad merriment To such men he 
seemed commonplace — not so to the most dexterous masters 
in what was to some of them almost a science , not so to 
Bose, Hallam, Moore, or Bogers, — to Ellis, Mackmtosh, 
Croker, or Cannmg 

Scott managed to give and receive such great dinners as 
I have been alludmg to, at least as often ns any other pn- 
\ate gentleman m Edmburgh , but he very rarely accom- 
panied his wife and daughters to the evemng assembhes 
wluch commonly ensued under other roofs — ^for early to 
rise, unless m the case of spare-fed anchorites, takes for 
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granted early to hed “When lie had no dinner engagement, 
he frequently gave a few hours to the theatre^ but still 
more frequently, whpn the weather was fine, and still 
more, I beheve, to his own satiVachon, he drove out with 
some of bis family, or a smgle friend, m an open carriage , 
the favourite rides bemg cither to the Blackford Hills, or to 
Bavelston, and so home by Corstorphinc , or to the beach 
of Portobello, where Peter was alwajs mstmcted to keep 
his horses as near as possible to the sea More than once, 

even in the first summer of my acquaintance with ,him, I 
had the pleasure of accornpanymg him on these evening 
excursions , and never did he seem to enjoy himself more 
fully than when pladdly surveymg, at such sunset or moon- 
hght hours, either the massive outhnes of his “ own ro* 
mantic toivn,” or the tranquil expanse of its noble estuary 
He delighted, too, m passmg when he could, through some 
of the quamt wmdings of the ancient city itself, now de- 
serted, except at mid-day, by the upper world How of- 
ten have I seen him go a long way round about, rather 
than miss the opportumty of halting for a few nunutes on 
the vacant esplanade of Holyrood, or under the darkest 
shadows of the Castle rock, where it overhangs the Grass- 
market, and the huge slab that still marks where the gib- 
bet of Porteous and the Covenanters had its station His 
coachman knew him too well to move at a Jehu's pace 
amidst such scenes as these No funeral hearse crept more 
leisurely than did his landau up the Canongate or the Cow- 
gate , and not a queer tottenng gable but recalled to him 
some long-buned memory of splendour or bloodshed, which, 
by a few words, he set before the hearer in the reahty of 
life His image is so associated m my mmd with the anti- 
qmties of his native place, that I cannot now revisit them 
without feding as if I were treadmg on his gravestone 
Whatever might happen on the other evemngs of the 
week, he alwajs dined at home on Sunday, and usuallj 
some few friends were then with him, but never anj per- 
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■on •whom he stood on ccremom. These ■were, it mnj 
be readilj supposed, the most agreeable of his cntcrlaui- 
uicn’ts He came into the room rubbing his hands, his 
face bright and gleesomc, like a boy am%nig at home foi 
the holidajs, his Peppers and Mustards gambolling about 
his heels, and cien the stately Maida grinning and 
wagging install insjmpalhj. Among the most regu* 
lar guests on these happy e\cmngs were, m mj time, as 
had long before been the case, Mrs hlaclcan Clephanc of 
Torloisk (with -whom he agreed cordially on all subjects ex- 
cept the authenticity of Ossian), and her daughters, 1111050 
guardian he had become at their choice The eldest of 
them had been for some 5 cars married to the Earl of 
Compton (now hfarcims of Northampton), and was of 
course seldom in the north ; but the others had much 
of the same tastes and accomplishments which so highly 
distinguished the late Lady Northampton ; and Scott 
delighted especially in their proficicncj in the pootr)’ and 
music of their natno isles Mr and Mrs Skene of Rubis- 
law were frequent attendants — and so were the Macdo- 
nald-Buchanaiis of Hruniahiln, whose eldest daughter, Isa- 
hclla, was his chief faiounto among all his nieces of the 
Clerks’ table — as was, among the nqplicws, mj own de‘u 
fnend and companion, Joseph Hume, a singularly graceful 
joungman, nch in the promise of hcicditary genius, but, 
alas I cut off m the catlj bloom of his da>s. The wdUhe- 
lovcd Erskmc was seldom absent , and verj often Terry or 
James Ballantj-no came ivith him — sometimes, though less 
frcquentlj, Constable Among other persons who now and 
then appeared at these “ dinners without the silver dishes.” 
as Scott called them, I may mention — to saj nothing of 
such old cronies as Mr Clerk, ]Mr Thomson, and Mr Kiik- 
pntiick Shnipc-~Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinlcck, who 
had alibis father jBos:^/ 5 cleverness, good-hiimoui, and jo- 
naltj, without one touch of lus meaner qualities — ^wioto 
Jenny dang (he TT^eaver, nod some other popular songs, 
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which he sang capitally — and was moreover a thorough 
bibhomamac , the late Sir Alexander Don of Newton, in all 
courteous and elegant accomplishments the model of a ca- 
vaher , and last, not least, Wilham Allan, R A , who had 
shortly before this time returned to Scotland from several 
years of travel m Russia and Turkey At one of these 
plain hearty dinners, however, the company rarely exceeded 
three or four, besides the as yet undivided family. 

Scott had a story of a topping goldsmith on the Bndge, 
who pnded himself on bemg the mirror of Amphitryons, 
and accounted for his success by statmg that it was his in- 
variable custom to set his own stomach at ease, by a beef- 
steak and a pmt of port in his back-shop, half-an-hour be- 
fore the amval of his guests But the host of Castle Street 
had no occasion to imitate this prudent arrangement, for 
his appetite at dinner was neither keen nor nice Break- 
fast was his chief meal Before that came, he had gone 
through the severest part of his day’s work, and then he 
bet to with the zed of Crabbe’s Squire Tovell — 

“ And laid at once a pound upon his plate ” 

No foxhunter ever prepared himself for the field by more 
substantial apphances His table was always provided, in 
addition to the usually plentiful ddicacies of a Scotdi 
breakfast, with some solid article, on which he did most 
lusty execution — a round of beef — a pasty, such as made 
Gil Bias’s eyes water — or, most welcome of all, a cold 
sheep’s head, the charms of which primitive damty he has 
so gallantly defended against the disparaging sneers of Dr 
Johnson and his bear-leader ' A huge brown loaf flanked 
his elbow, and it was placed upon abroad wooden trencher, 
that he might cut and come again with the bolder knife 
Often did tlie Clerks' coach, commonly called among them- 
selves the Lthely — ^which trundled round every morning to 
pick up the brotherhood, and then deposited them at the 
proper nunutc m the Parliament Close — often did this lum- 
‘ See Croler's Boswell (eht 1831), vol m p' 38 
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bcring hackncj arri\c at his door hcforc he had full} ap- 
peased ^hat Homer calls ** the sacred rage of hunger 
and vociferous ivas the memment of the learned tmcles, 
ahen the surprised poet ssvung forth to join them, a\ith an 
estempomed sandwich, that loohcd like a ploughman’s 
luncheon in his hand. But this robust supply would have 
sened him in fict for the daj* He never tasted anj-thing 
more before dinner, and at dinner ho ate almost as spa* 
ringly as Squure Toi ell’s niece from the boarding-school — 

“ WTio cut the sangnmo flesh m frustums fine, 

And mniTcncd much to see the creatures dine ” 

The onl} dishes he was at all fond of were the old-fi 
sliioned ones to which he had been accustomed in the dajs 
of Saunders Fairford , and which rcallj are evcollont 
dishes, — sucli, in truth, as Scotland borrowed from France 
before Catherine dc ilfcdicis brought m her Italian vtrtuon 
to rciolutiomzc the kitchen like the court Of most of 
these, I behove, he has in the course of his novels found 
some opporlumty to record his esteem. But, above all, 
who can forget tint his King Jaime, amidst the splendours 
of Whitehall, thinks himself an lU-uscd monarch unless his 
first course includes cochjlcekte * 

It is a fact, winch some philosophers may tlunk worth 
settmg down, that Scott’s organization, ns to more than 
one of the senses, was the reverse ot CNqmsitc Ho liad 
ver}’ little of what musicians call an car , his smell was 
hardly more delicate I have seen him stare about, quite 
unconscious of the cause, when his whole company be- 
trajed their uneasiness at the npproadi of an over-kept 
haunch of venison , and neither bj the nose or the palate 
could he distinguish corked wmo from sound He could 
never tell Madema from Sherry 5 naj, an Oriental friend 
having sent Mm a butt of sheeraz, when he remembered the 
circumstance some time afterwards, and called for a bottle 
to have Sir John Malcolm’s opimon of its quahtj , it turned 
out that lus butler, mistaking the label, bad already served 
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up half the hmn as sherry Port he considered as physic 
he never willingly swalloivcd more than one glass of it, and 
wras sure to anathematize a second, if offered, by repeanng 
John Home’s epigram — 

“ Bold and erect the Caledonian stood. 

Old was his mntton, and his claret good , 

Let him dnnk port, the English statesman cned — 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died ” 

In truth, he liked no wmes except spaxkhng champaign 
and daret , but even as to this last he was no connoisseur , 
and sincerely preferred a tumbler of whisky-toddj to the 
most precious “ hqmd ruby” that ever flowed m the cup of 
a pnnee He rarely took any other potation when quite 
alone with his family , but at the Sunday board he circu- 
lated the champaign bnskly dunng dinner, and considered 
*1 pint of claret each man’s fam share afterwards. ^ I should 
not omit, however, that his Bourdeaux was uniformly pre- 
ceded by a small hbation of the genume mountain dew, 
which he poured with his own hand, more majorum, for each 
guest — ^makiug use for the purpose of such a multifanous 
collection of ancient Highland quaighs (httle cups of curi- 
ously dovetailed wood, inlaid with silver) as no Lowland 
sideboard but his was ever equipped with — ^but commonly 
reserving for himself one that was pecuharly precious m his 
eyes, as having travelled &om Edmburgh to Derby m the 
canteen of Fnnce Chorhe This rehc had been presented 
to “ the wandenng Ascanius” by some very carcflil fol- 
lower, for its bottom is of glass, that he who quaffed might 
keep Ills eye the while upon the dirk hand of his com- 
panion 

The sound of music — (even, I suspect, of any saerjed 
music hut psalm-smgmg) — would be considered mdecorous 
in the streets of Edmburgh on a Sunday mght , so, upon 
the occasions I am speaking of, the harp was silent, and 
Otteriume and ITie Bonnie House of Airlie must needs be 
dispensed with To make amends, after tea m the draw- 
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ing-room, Scott usually read some favourite autlioi for the 
amusement of bis little cmcle, or Erskme, Ballantjme, ot 
Teny, did so, at his request He himself read aloud high 
poetry mth for greater simphcity, depth, and effect, than 
any other man I ever heard , and in Macbeth oi Julios 
Cfflsar, or the hke, I doubt if Eemble could have been 
more impressive. Tet the changes of intonation trere so 
gently managed, that he contrived to set the different in- 
terlocutors clearly before os, Tvithout the least approach to 
theatncal artifice. Hot so the others I have mentioned , 
they all read cleverly and agreeably, but mth the decided 
tnchery of stage recitation. To them he usually gave the 
book vihen it was a comedy, or, indeed, any other drama 
than Shakspcare’s or Joanna Eailhe's Hiy den’s Fables, 
Johnson’s two Satires, and certam detached scenes of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, especially that m the Lover's Progress, 
where the ghost of the musical innkeeper makes his appear- 
ance, were frequently selected Of the poets, his contem- 
poraries, however, there was not one that did not come m 
for his part. In Wordsworth, his pet pieces were, I think, 
the Song for Brougham Castle, the Laodamia, and some of 
the early sonnets — ^m Southey, Queen Orraca, Fernando 
Ranarez, the Lines on the Holly 2Vce — and, of his larger 
poems, the Thaldba Crabbe was perhaps, next to Shak- 
spenre, the standing resource, but m those days B 3 Ton 
was pouring out his spmt fresh and full , and, if a new 
piece from his hand had appeared, it was sure to be read 
by Scott the Sunday evening afterwards, and that with such 
ddighted emphasis as shewed how complete^ the elder 
bard had kept all his enthusiasm for poetry at the pitch of 
youth, all his admiration of genius, free, pure, and un- 
stained by the least drop of hteraiy jealou^. Bare and 
beautiful example of a happily constituted and virtuousl} 
disciplined ndnd and character ' 

Let me turn, meanwhile, to a table veiy different from his 
own, at which, from this time forward, I often met Scott. 
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James Ballantyne then lived m St John Street, a row 
of good, old-fashioned, and spacious houses, adjouung the 
Canongate and Holyrood, and at no great distance from 
his prmtmg establishment He had married a few years 
before the daughter of a wealthy farmer in Berwickshire — 
a quiet amiable woman, of simple manners, and perfectly 
domestic habits a group of fine young children were 
growmg up about him , and he usually, if not constantly, 
had under his roof his aged mother, his and Ins 'wife’s 
tender care of whom it was most pleasing to witness As 
far as a stranger might judge, there could not be a more 
exemplary household, or a happier one , and I have occa- 
* sionally met the poet in St John Street when there were 
no other guests but Erskme, Terry, George Hogarth,' and 
another mtimate fiaend or two, and when James Ballan- 
tyne was content to appear m his own true and best 
I ( colours, the kind head of his family, the respectful but 
honest schoolfellow of Scott, the ea^ landlord of a plain, 
comfortable table But when any great event was about 
to take place m the busmess, especially on the eve of a new 
novel, there were doings of a higher strain m St John 
Street , and to be present at one of those scenes was truly 
a nch treat, even — ^if not especially — for persons who, 
like mjself, had no more knowledge than the rest of the 
world as to the authorship of Waverley Then were con- 
gregated about the pnntcr all his O'wn literary aUies, of 
whom a considerable number were by no means personally 
familiar with “ the great ekknown . ” — ^who, by the 
way, owed to him that -widely adopted title, — ^and He 
appeared among the rest ■with his usual open a^ect of 
buojant good-humour — although it was not difficult to 
trace, iu the occasional play of his features, the diversion 

* George Hogarth, Esq "W S , brother of Mrs James Ballan^e 
This gentleman is now well known m the bterary world ; especially 
by a History of Mnsic, of which all who understand that science 
speak highly— 1848 
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it afforded him to watcli all the procedure of his swelling 
confidant, and the cunous neophytes that surrounded the 
well-spread board. 

The feast was, to use one of James’s own favourite 
epithets, gorgeous, an aldermame display of turtle and 
venison, with the smtablo accompamments of iced punch, 
potent ale, and generous Madeira. 'When the doth was 
drawn, the hurley preses arose, with all he could muster of 
the port of John Kemble, and spouted with a sonorous 
voice the formula of Macbeth — 

“ Fill full ! 

I dnnk to the general joy of the whole table 
This was followed by “ The King, God bless him I " and 
second came — Gentlemen, there is another toast which 
never has been nor shall be omitted m this house of mine 
— 1 give you the health of Mr Walter Scott with three 
times three I” — All honour having been done to this health, 
and Scott havmg briefly thanked the company with some 
expressions of worm affection to their host, Mrs Ballant^mo 
retired , — ^the bottles passed round twice or thnce in the 
usual way , — and then James rose once more, every vem 
on his brow distended, his eyes solemnly fixed upon va- 
cancy, to propose, not as before m his stentonan key, but 
with “ ’bated breath,” m the sort of whisper by which a 
stage con^irator thnUs the gallery — “ Gentlemen, a lumper 
to the xmmortcH Author of Waverlegl" — The uproar of 
cheenng, m which Sccrtit made a fashion of joining, was 
succeeded by deep silence, and then Ballantyne pro- 
ceeded — 

In his Loid-Borleigh look, serene and senous, 

A something of imposing and mysterious” — 
to lament the obscurity in which his lUustnous but too 
modest correspondent still chose to conceal himself from 
the plaudits of, the world — ^to thank the company for the 
manner m which the nominis umbra had been received— 
and to assure them that the Author of Waverley would, 

2 c 
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■when informed of the circumstance, feel highly delighted 
— “ the proudest hour of his hfe,” &c &c The cool de- 
mure fun of Scott’s features durmg all this mummery -was 
perfect , and Brskine’a attempt at a gay nonchalance iTas 
stiU more ludicrously mentorious. Aldiborontiphosco- 
phomio, hovrever, bursting as he was, knew too well to 
allow the new novel to be made the subject of discussion 
Its n pTTift was announced, and success to it crowned another 
cup ; but after that, no more of Jedediah To cut the 
thread, he rolled out unbidden some one of his many 
theatrical songs, in a style that would have done no dis- 
honour to almost any orchestra — ^The Jlfaid of Lodi — or 
perhaps, The Bay of Biscay, oh 1 — or The meet little cherub 
that sits up aloft. Other toasts followed, interspersed 'with 
ditties from other performers , — old George Thomson, the 
friend of Bums, was ready, for one, ■with The Moorland 
Weddii^, or TTtHte brm'd a peek o' maut; — -and so it went 
on, until Scott and Erskme, with any clerical or very staid 
personage that had chanced to be admitted, saw fit to with- 
draw Then the scene was changed The daret and 
ohves made way for broiled bones and a mighty bowl of 
punch , and when a few glasses of the hot beverage had 
restored his powers, James opened ore rotundo on the 
merits of the forthcommg romance. “ One chapter — one 
chapter only” — ^was the cry After “ Nay, by'r Lady, 
nay I" and a few more coy shifts, the proof-sheets were at 
length produced, and James, with many a prefatory hem, 
read aloud what he considered os the most stnkmg dialogue 
they contained. 

The first I heard so read was the mterview between 
*Jeame Deans, the Duke of Argyle, and Queen Caroline, 
m Bichmond Park ; and notwithstandmg some spice of the 
pompous tricks to which he was addicted, I must say he 
did the inmutable scene great justice Attall events, the 
efiect it produced was deep and memorable, and no wonder 
that the exultmg typographer’s one Jumper more toJededicdi 
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Cleulibotham preceded lus parting stave, -wliich was uni- 
fonnl} Tlie iMst TFordis of Marmion^ executed certainly 
■with no contemptible rivalry of Braham 

What a dilTerent alTair -was a dinner, although probably 
including many of the same guests, at the jumor partner’s * 
He m those dajs rctamed, I think, no private apartments 
attached to lus auction-rooms m Hanover Street, over the 
door of ■which he still kept emblazoned “ John Ballant^me 
and Company, Booksellers ” At any rate, such of his en- 
tertainments as 1 ever saw Scott partake of, were given at 
his villa near to the Fnth of Forth, by Tnnity , — a letreat 
whidi the httle man had invested with an air of damty 
voluptuous finery, contrastmg strikingly enough with the 
substantial citizen-like snugness of his elder brother’s 
domestic appomtments. His house was surrounded by 
gardens so contrived as to seem of considerable extent, 
havmg many a shady tuft, trelhsed allej, and mystenous 
alcove, mterspersed among their bnght parterres His 
professional excursions to Fans and Brussels m quest of 
objects of ver(u, had supphed both the temptation and the 
means to set forth the intenor in a fashion that might have 
satisfied the most fastidious petite maitresse of Norwood or 
St Hems John, too, was amamed man be had, how- 
ever, erected for himself a private wmg, the accesses to 
which, whether firom the mam buildmg or the bosquet, 
were so narrow that it was physically impossible for the 
handsome and portly lady who bore his name to force her 
person through any one of them. His dinners were m all 
rejects Parisian, for his wasted palate disdained such 
John Bull Inxunes as were all in all with James The 
piquant pasty of Strasburg or Pengord was never to seek; 
and even the piece de resistance was probably a boar’s head 
from Coblentz, or a turkey ready stuffed -mth truifies fi:om 
the Palais Bojal. The pictures scattered among John’s 
innumerable mirrors were chiefly of theatrical subjects — 
many of them portraits of beautiful actresses — ^the same 
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Peg "WoflElngtons, Bellamys, Kitty Clives, and so forth, 
that found their way in the sequel to Charles Mathews’s 
gallerj' at Highgate Here that exquisite comedian’s own 
mimicries and parodies were the life and feoul of many a 
festival, and here, too, he gathered from his facetious host 
not a few of the richest materials for his at homes and 
monopolylogues But, mdeed, whatever actor or singer of 
eminence visited Edmburgh, of the evenmgs when he did 
not perform several were sure to be reserved for Tnnity 
Here Braham quavered, and here Liston drolled his best 
— here Johnstone, and Murray, and Yates, mixed jest and 
stave — ^here Kean revelled and noted — and here the Ko- 
raan Kemble often played the Greek from sunset to dawn 
Hor did the popular danseuse of the time disdam to fteshen 
her roses, after a Ubonous week, amidst these Faphian 
arbours 

Johnn> had other tastes that were equally expensive. 
He had a well-furnished stable, and followed the fox- 
hounds whenever the covert was withm an easy distance. 
His horses were all called after heroes m Scott's poems or 
novels , and at this time he usually rode up to his auction 
on a tall milk-white hunter, yclept Old Mortality, attended 
by a leash or two of greyhounds, — Die Vernon, Jenny 
Dennison, and so forth, by name. The featherweight 
himself appeared uniformly, hammer-m-hand, m the half- 
dress of some sportmg-club — a light grey frock, with em- 
blems of the chase on its silver buttons, white cord breeches, 
and jockey-boots m Meltoman order. Yet he afifected ni 
the pulpit rather a grave address , and was really one of 
the most plausible and imposmg of the Puff tnbe Pro- 
bably Scott’s presence overawed his ludicrous propensities , 
for the poet was, when sales were going on, almost a dailj 
attendant m Hanover Street, and himself not the least 
energetic of the numerous competitors for Johnny’s uncut 
fif teeners, Venetian lamps, Milanese cuirasses, and old Dutch 
cabinets. Maida, by the waj, was so well aware of his 
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master’s habits, that about the time when the Court ol 
Session was likely to break up for the day, he might usu- 
ally be seen couched m expectation among Johnny’s own 
tail of greyhounds at the threshold of the mart. 

It was at one of those Trmity dinners this summer that 
I first saw Constable. Being struck with his appearance, 
I asked Scott who he was, and he told me — expressmg 
some surprise that anybody should have lived a winter or 
two in Bdmburgh without knowing, by sight at least, 
a citizen whose name was so familiar to the world I 
happened to say that I had not been {irepared to find tlie 
great bookseller a man of such gentlemanlike and even 
distmgmshed beaxmg. Scott smiled, and answered — “ Ay, 
Constable is indeed a grand-looking chidd He puts me 
in mind of Fielding’s apology for Lady Booby — ^to ivit, 
that Joseph Andrews had an am which, to those who had 
not seen many noblemen, would give an idea of nobihty ” 
1 had not in those days been much imtiated in the pnvate 
jokes of what is called, by way of exc^ence, Hie trade, 
and was puzzled when Scott, m the course of the dinner, 
said to Constable, “ Will your Czansh Majesty do me the 
honour to take a glass of champaign?" I asked the mastci 
of the feast for an explanation “ Oh>” said he, “are 
jou so green as not to know that Constable long since 
dubbed himself The Czar of Muscovy, John Murray The 
Emperor of the West, and Longman and his stnng of part- 
ners The Divan?" — “ And what title," I asked, “ has Mr 
John Ballantyne himself found in this new almanach im- 
perial^" — “ Let that flee stick to the wa’,” quoth Johnny 
“ When I set up for a bookseller. The Crafty christened 
me The Dey of AUjeers — but he now considers me as 
next thing to dethroned ” He added — “ His Majesty the 
autocrat is too fond of these nicknames One day a part- 
ner of the house of Longman was dinmg with m the 
country, to settle an important piece of business, about 
which there occurred a good deal of diflicultj ‘ What 
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6ne swans you have ui your pond there’’ said the Lon> 
doner, by waj of parenthesis — ^ Swans ! ’ cried Constable , 

‘ they are only geese, man There are just five of them, 
if you please to observe, and their names are Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown’ This skit cost The 
Crafty a good bargam " 

It alwajs appeared to me that James Ballantyne felt 
his genius rebuked in the presence of Constable his man* 
ner was constramed, his smile servile, his hilonty elaborate 
Hot so with Johnny the httle fellow never seemed more 
ainly frolicsome than when he capered for the amusement 
of the Czar 

'When I visited Constable, as I often did at a period 
somewhat later than that of which I now speak, and for 
the most part m company with Scott, I found the book- 
seller estabhshed in a respectable country gentleman’s seat, 
some SIX or seven miles Out of Edinburgh, and domg the 
honours of it with all the ease that might have been looked 
for had he been the long-descended owner of the place , 
— ^there was no foppery, no show, no idle luxury, but to all 
appearance the plam abundance and simple enjoyment of 
hereditary wealth His conversation was manly and vigo- 
rous, aboundmg in Scotdi anecdotes of the old time, which 
he told with a degree of spmt and humour only second to 
his great author’s Ho man could more effectually control, 
when he had a mmd, either the extravagant vamty which, 
on too many occasions, made him ridiculous, or the despotic 
temper which habitually held m fear and trembhng all such as 
were in any sort dependent on his Czarish Majesfy’s pleasure 
In him I never saw (at this period) anything but the imob- 
trusive sense and the calm courtesy of a well-bred gentleman , 
His very equipage kept up the series of contrasts between 
him and the two Ballantynes Constable went back and ' 
forward between the town and Polton m a deep hung and 
capacious green barouche, "without any pretence at heraldic 
blazonry, drawn by apair of sleek, black, long-tailed horses. 
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and conducted by a grave old coacbman m plain blue ll^ cry 
The Printer of the Canongato drove Inmsclf and his vofe 
about the streets and suburbs in a snug mnehme, vrhich did 
not overburthen ond povrerful and steady cob , — while the 
gay Auctioneer, whenever he left the saddle for the bov, 
mounted a bright blue dog-cart, and rattled down the New- 
havon road with two high-mettled steeds prancmg tandem 
before him 

The Sheriff told with pccuhiir unction the following 
anecdote of this spark — ^The first time he went over to pick 
up curiosities at Paris, it happened that he met, m the course 
of his traffickings, a certain brother bookseller of Edm- 
burgh, as unhke him as one man could well be to another 
— a grave, dry Presbyterian, ngid m all his notions as tlic 
buckle of his wig Tins precise worthy havmg ascertamed 
John’s address, went to call on lura a day or two afterwards, 
with the news of some richly illuminated missal, which he 
might possibly be glad to make pnzo of. On asking for 
hu finend, a smihng laquais de place informed him that 
Monsieur had gone out, but that Madame was at home 
Not doubtmg that hlrs BaUantj-ne had accompanied her 
husband on his trip, he desired to pay his respects to ilfa- 
<fame, and was ushered in accordmgly. “ But oh, Mr 
Scott I ” said, br rather groaned the austere elder on his 
return from this modem Babjlon — “ oh, Mr Scott, there 
was nae hirs John jonder, but a pamted Jezabel sittm’up 
in her bed, in’ a whecn impudent French limmers like her- 
sel’, and twa or three whiskered blackguards, talan* their 
collation o’ nicknacks and champagne wmc. I ran out o’ 
the house as if I had been shot. AYhat judgment will this 
wicked world come to 1 The Lord pitj us • ” Scott wis 
a seveie enough censor m the general of such levities, but 
somehow, in the case of Bigdumfunnidos, he seemed to 
regard them with much the same toleration ns the naughtj 
tncks of a monkey in the “ Jordin des Plantes.” 

Why dill Scott persist m mmng up all his most impor- 
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tJint concerns -with these Ballantynes ? The reader of these 
pages 17111 have all my materials for an answer ; but in the 
meantime let it suffice to say, that he was the most patient, 
long-suffering, affectionate, and charitable of mankmd , that 
in tiie case of both the brothers he could coimt, after all, 
on a smeerely, nay, a passionately devoted attachment to 
his person , that, with the greatest of human bemgs, use is 
m all but unconquerable power , and that he who so lofhly 
tossed aside the seenungly most dangerous assaults of flat' 
teiy, the blandishment of dames, the condescension of 
princes, the enthusiasm of crowds — ^had still his weak point, 
upon which two or three humble besiegers, and one un- 
wearied, though most frivolous undermmer, well knew how 
to direct their approaches It was a favourite saw of his 
own, that the wisest of our race often reserve the average 
stodc of folly to be all expended upon some one ftagrant 
absurdity. 

I alluded to James Ballantyne’s reading of the famous 
scene m Bichmond Park According to Scott’s onginal 
intention, the second senes of Jedediah was to have included 
two tales , but his Jeanie Deans soon grew so on his fancy 
as to make this impossible , and the Heart of hlid-Lothian 
alone occupied the four volumes which appeared m Jtmo 
1818, and were at once placed by acclamation m the fore- 
most rank of his wntmgs Lady Louisa Stuart’s picture 
of the southern rapture may be found elsewhere , but I 
must not omit here her own remarks on the pnncipal cha- 
racter — “ People were beginnmg to say the author would 
wear himself out , it was going on too long m the same 
key, and no strikmg notes could possibly be produced On 
the contrary, I think the interest is stronger here than in 
any of the former ones — (always exc^tmg my first-love 
Waverley) — and one may congratulate you upon havmg 
cfiected what many have tried to do, and nobody yet suc- 
ceeded m, making the perfectly good character the most 
interesting Of late daj s, especially smee it has been the 
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f<isliion to write moral and e\en religious novels, one might 
almost say of some of the wise good heroines, what a hiely 
girl once said of her well-meamng aunt — ‘Upon mj 
word she is enough to make anybody wicked * And 
though beauty and talents are heaped on the right side, 
the writer, in qnte of himself, is sure to put agrecablcness 
on the wrong , the person from whose errors he means yon 
should take warning, runs away with 3 our secret partialit}' 
in the meantime Had tins xescy story been conducted b} 
a common hand, Effie would have attracted our concern 
and s3Tnpathy — Jennie only cold npprobafron Whereas 
Jeame, without youth, beauty, genius, warm passions, or 
any other novel-perfection, is here our object from begin- 
nmg to end. This is ' cnhsting tlic affections in the cause 
of virtue ’ ten times more than ever Hichardson did ; for 
whose male and female pedants, all-cxcclhng as they* are, I 
never could care half so much as I found myself mdmed to 
do for Jcanie before I finished the first volume ” 

From the choice of locahtics, and the splendid blazonmg 
of tragical circumstances that had left the strongest impres- 
sion on the memory and imagmabon of cicry inhabitant, 
the reception of this talc in Edmburgh was a scene of oll- 
engrossing enthusiasm, such as I never witnessed there on 
the appearance of any other hterary novelty But the 
admiration and dehght were the same all over Scotland 
He\er before had he seized such really' noble features of 
the national character as were canonized in the person of 
Ins homely heroine* no art had ever devised a happier 
running contrast than that of her and her sister, or mter- 
woven a portraiture of lowly manners and simple virtues, 
with more graceful dchneations of pohshed hfc, or with 
bolder shadows of terror, guilt, enme, remorse, madness, 
and all the agony* of the passions 
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CHAPTER X. 


RT.-cfi»>iPg of Abbotsford— Illneas and Domestic Afibttions— The 
Bnde of Lammennoor — The Legend of Hontrose — Ivanhoe. — 
18184819 


The .12th of July [1818] restored Scott as usual to the 
supervision of his trees and carpenters , but he had already 
told the Ballantyncs, that the story which he had found it 
impossible to include m the recent series should be forthwith 
taken up as the opemng one of a third , and instructed 
John to embrace the first favourable opportunity of ofier- 
ing Constable the publication of this, on the footmg of 
10,000 copies agam formmg the first edition , but now at 
length without any more stipulations connected with the 
“ old stock ” 


One of his visiters of September was Mr R Oudcll, 
who was now m all the secrets of his father-in-law and 
partner Constable , and observing how his host was ha- 
rassed with hon-hunters, and what a number of hours he 
spent daily in the company of his work-people, he ex- 
pressed, during one of their walks, his wonder that Scott 
should ever be able to write books at all while in the coun- 


try “I know,” he said, “ that you contrive to get a few 
hours in your own room, and that may do for the mere pen- 
work , but when is it that you think ? ” — “ Oh,” said Scott, 
“ I he simmering over things for an hour or so before I 
get up— -and there’s the time I am dressmg to overhaul my 
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lialf-decping, lialf-iralang, projcf de chapitre — and when 1 
get the paper before me, it commonly runs off prettj- easilj . 
Besides, I often take a dose m the plantations, and while 
Tom marks out a djke pr a dram, as I have directed, one’s 
fancy may be runmng its am riggs m some other world ” 

It was in the month following that I first saw Abbots* 
ford. He invited my iriend John Wilson (now Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh) and mj-self to visit him 
for a daj or two on our return from an eiccursion to Mr 
Wilson’s beautiful villa on Wmdermere, but named the 
particular day (October 8th) on wluch it would be most 
convenient for him to receive us ; and we discovered on 
our amval, that ho hid fixed it from a good-natured 
motive Wo found him walking at no great distance from 
the house, with five or six young people, and his friends 
Lord MdwUe and Adam Fergusson. Having presented us 
to the first Lord of the Admiralty, he fell back a httle 
and said *' I am glad you came to-day, for I thought it 
might be of use to you both, some time or other, to be 
known to my old school-fellow here, who is, and I hope 
will long continue to be, the great giver of good things 
in the Parliament House I trust j ou have had enough of 
certam pranks with your friend Ebony, and if so. Lord 
Melville will hai e too much sense to remember them 
We then walked round a plantation called die Thicket, and 
came back to the house by a formidable work which he was 
constructing for the defence of Ins haugh against the wintry 
violences of the Tweed , and he discoursed for some time 
with keen interest upon the comparative ments of different 

I Tbmg was Mr Blackwood’s own asnal designation m tbeycttar 
despnl of his young Magazmc, m many of which the persons thus 
addressed by Scott were conjoint ctdpnts Th^ both were then, 
ns may be inferred, sweeping the boards of the ForUament House 
33 "bnefless hamsters. " 
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methods of embankment, but stopped now and then to give 
us the advantage of any pomt of view in which his new 
bmidmg on the emmence above pleased his eye It had 
a fantastic appearance — bemg but a fragment of the ex- 
isting edifice — and not at all harmonizing m its outhne 
with the original tenement to the eastward Scott, how- 
ever, expatiated con amore on the rapidity with which, 
bemg chiefly of darkish granite, it was assuming a “ time- 
honoured ” aspect Fergusson, with a grave and respect- 
ful look observed, “ Yes, it really has much the air of 
some old fastness hard by the nver Jordan ” This allu- 
sion to a so-called Chaldee MS , m the manufacture of 
which Fergusson fancied Wilson and m}self to have hod 
a share, gave rise to a burst of laughter among Scott’s 
merry young folks, while he himself drew m his nether 
hp and rebuked the Captam with “ Toots, Adam I 'Toots, 
Adam He then returned to his embankment, and de- 
senbed how a former one had been entirely swept away m 
one night’s flood But the Captain was ready with ano- 
ther verse of the Oriental MS , and groaned out by way 
of echo' — “ Venly my fine gold hath penshed 1” ' Where- 
upon the “ Great Magician” elevated his huge oaken staff 
as if to lay it on the waggish soldier’s back — ^but flourished 
it gaily over his own head, and laughed louder than the 
youngest of the company As we walked and talked, the 
Pepper and Mustard terriers kept snuffing about among 
the bushes and heather near us, and started eveiy five mi- 
nutes a hare, which scudded away before them and the 
ponderous stag-hound hlaida — ^the Shenff and all his tail 
hollowing and cheering m perfect confidence that the dogs 
could do no more harm to poor puss than the venerable 
tom-cat, Hinse of Hmsfeldt, who pursued the vam (diase 
with the rest 

At length we drew near Peterhouse, and found sober 
Peter himself, and his brother-m-law the facetious factotum 
‘ See Blackwood for October 1817 * 
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Tom Purdie, siipcnntcntlmg, pipe in moutb, three or four 
sturdy labourers busy in laying down the turf for a bowl- 
ing-green. “ ,I have planted holhcs all round it, j ou see,” 
said Scott, “ and laid out an arbour on thenglit-liand side 
for the laird , and hero I mean to have a game at bowls 
after dinner every day in fine weather — ^for I talce that to 
have been among the indispcnsablcs of our old iie de cha- 
teau ” But I must not forget the reason he gave me some 
tunc afterwards for haimg fixed on that spot for his bowl- 
ing-green “ In truth,” he then said, “ I ivishcd to haic 
a smooth walk and a canny seat for mjself inthm car-shot 
of Peter’s evening psalm ” The coachman was a devout 
Presbyterian, and many a time have I m after j ears accom- 
panied Scott on his evening stroll, when the principal ob- 
ject was to enjoj , fi:om the bowhng-green, the unfailmg 
melody of this good man’s familj -worship — and heard him 
repeat, as Peter’s manly voice led the humble choir within, 
that beautiful stanza of Bums’s Saturday Night — 

” They chant their artless notes m simple guise , 

They tune their hearts, by ihr the noblest aim,” &c 
It was near the dmner-hour before we reached the house, 
and presently I saw assembled a larger company than I 
should haie fancied to be at all compatible with the exist- 
ing accommodations of the place , but it turned out that 
Adam Pergusson, and tho fiiends whom I have not ns jet 
mentioned, were to find quarters elsewhere for the night 
His younger brother, Captam John Pergusson of the Boyal 
Navy (a favourite heutenant df Lord Nelson’s), had come 
over from Huntly Bum , there were present also, Mr Scott 
of Gala, whose residence is within an easy distance , Sir 
Henry Hay Macdougal of Mackerston, an old baronet, with 
gay, lively, and highly polished manners, related in tho same 
degree to both Gala and the Shenff, Sir Alexander Don, 
the member for Roxburghshure, whose elegant social qua- 
lities had been alluded to in a preceding chapter , and 
Dr Scott of Darnlce, a modest and intclhgent gentleman, 
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-wbo, baviug realized a fortune in the East India Company's 
Tnedi cnl semce, had settled 'within two or three mQes of 
Abbotsford, and, though no long® practising his profession, 
had kindly employed all the resources of his sloU in the 
endeavour to counteract his neighbour’s recent habihty to 
attacks of cramp Our host and one or two others appeared, 
os was m those da}s a common fashion 'with country gen- 
tlemen, m the heutenancy tmiform of their county How 
fourteen or fifteen people contrived to be seated m the 
then dimng-room 0/ Abbotsford I know not — ^for it seemed 
quite full enough when it contamcd only eight or ten , but 
so it was~-nor, as Sir Harry Macdougal’s fat valet, warned 
by former expen^nce, did not jom the train of attendants, 
was there any perceptible difficulty in the detail of the ar- 
rangements. Everythmg about the dinner was, as the 
phrase runs, in excellent style , and m particular thepota^re 
a la Meg Mernkes, announced as an attempt to mutate a 
device of the Duke of Bucdeudi’s celebrated cook — by 
name Monsieur Elorence — seemed, to those at least who 
were better acquamted 'with the Eaim of Demdeugh than 
'With the cuisine of BowhiU,* a very laudable specimen of the 
art. The champaign circulated nimbly — and I never was 
present at a gayer dinner It had advanced a httle be} ond 
the soup when it received an accompaniment which would 
not, perhaps, have unproved the satisfaction of southern 
guests, had any such been present A tall and stalwart 
bagpiper, m complete Highland costume, appeared pacmg 
to and fro on the green before the house, and the 'wmdow 
bemg open, it seemed as if he might as well have been 
strainmg his lungs 'withm the parlour. At a pause of his 
strenuous performance, Scott took occasion to eiiplam, that 
John of Skge was a recent acquisition to the rismg hamlet 
of Abbotsto'wn , 'that ■the man was a capital hedger and 

I naderstand that this now celebrated soup was extempomea 
by M Florence on Scott's first visit to BowbiU after the publicsr 
bon of Guy Mmnenng 
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ditchei, and only figured -with the pipe and plnlaheg on 
high occasions in the after part of the day , “ but indeed," 
he added, laughing, “ I fear John will soon he discovering 
that the hoot and mattock are nnfavonrahle to his chanter 
" "When the cloth was drawn, and the never-fading 
salver of quaigJis mtroduced, John Bruce, upon some well- 
known signal, entered the room, but en nahtaire, without 
removing his bonnet, and taking bis station bchmd the 
landlord, received firom his hand the largest of the Celtic 
bickers bnmfid of Glenlivet. The man saluted the com- 
pany in his own dialect, tipped off the contents (probably 
a quarter of an English pmt of raw aquavitse) at a gulp, 
wheeled about as solemnly as if the whole ceremony had 
been a movement on parade, and forthwith recommenced 
Ills pibrochs and gathenngs, which continued untd long after 
the ladies bad left the table, and the autumnal moon was 
streanung in upon us so brightly as to dim the candles 

I had never before seen Scott in such buoyant spirits as 
he shewed this evenmg — and I never saw him m higher 
afterwards , and no wonder, for this was the first time that 
he. Lord Melville, and Adam Fergusson, daily compamons 
at the High School of Edinburgh, and partners in many 
joj ous scenes of the early volunteer penod, had met smce 
the commencement of what I may call the senous part of 
any of their hves The great poet and novdist was re- 
ceivmg them under his own roof, when his fame was at its 
acme, and his fortune seemed culmmatmg to about a cor- 
respondmg height — and the generous exuberance of his 
hilarity might have overflowed without movmg the ^leen 
of a Cj-nic Old stones of the Yards and die Crosscavse- 
tcay were relieved by sketches of real warfare, such as none 
but Fergusson (or Charles Mathews, had he been a sol- 
dier), could ever have given; and they toasted the memory 
of Greenbreels and the health of die Beau with equal devo- 
tion. 

When we rose fi-om table, Scott proposed that we should 
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all ascend his western turret, to enjoy a moonhght view of 
the valley The younger part of his company were too 
happy to do so some of the geniors, who had tned the 
thing before, found pretexts for hangmg back The stairs 
were dark, narrow, and steep , but the Sheriff piloted the 
way, and at length there were as many on the top as it 
could well afford footmg for. Notbrng could be more 
lovely the panorama , all the harder and more naked 
features being lost m the dehcioiis moonhght , the Tweed 
and the Gala wmding and sparkhng beneath our feet , and 
the distant mins of Melrose appcarmg, as if carved of ala- 
baster, under the black mass of the Eildons The poet, 
leaning on his battlement, seemed to hang over the beauti- 
ful vision as if he had never seen it before “ If I hve,” 
he exclaimed, “I will build me a higher tower, with a more 
spacious platform, and a staircase better fitted for an old 
fellow’s scrambhng” The piper was heard retunmg his 
instrument bdow, and he called to him for Lochaher no 
more John of Skye obejed, and as the music rose, soft- 
ened by the distance, Scott repeated in a low key the me- 
lancholy words of the song of exile 

On descendmg from the tower, the whole company were 
assembled in the new dimng-room, which was still under 
the hands of the carpenters, but had been bnlhantly illu- 
mmated for the occasion hlr Bruce took his station, and 
old and yoimg danced reels to his melodious accompaniment 
until they were weaiy, while Scott and the Dommie looked 
on with gladsome faces, and beat time now and then, the 
one with his staff, the other with his wooden leg. A tray 
with mulled wme and whisky punch was then introduced, 
, and Lord Melville proposed a bumper, with all the ho- 
nours, to the Roof'-tree Captam Fergusson havmg sung 
Johnnie Cope^ called on the young ladies for Kenmur^s on 
and awa ' , and our host then msisted that the whole party 
should jom, standing m a cirde hand-m-hand more majO“ 
THwi, in the hearty chorus of 
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“ Wccl may we a’ bo, 

III may we never see, 

God bless tbo king and the gude compamo I” 

— ^wlucb being duly performed, all dispersed Sucb was 
Vie handsel — (for Scott protested against its being consi- 
dered as the hoaseheating ) — of the new Abbotsford. 

Awakening between six and seven next morning, I heard 
the SheriiF’s voice close to me, and lookmg out of the httle 
latticed window of the then detached cottage called the Cha- 
pel, saw him and Tom Purdie pacmg together on the green 
before the door, m earnest dehberation over what seemed to 
be a rude daub of a drawmg , and every time they approached 
my end of then* parade, I was sure to catch the words Blue 
Bank It turned out in the course of the day, that a field of 
clay near Toftficld went by this name, and that the draming 
of it was one of the chief operations then in hand My fnend 
Wilson, meanwhile, who lodged also m the chapel, tapped 
also at the door, and asked me to rise and take a walk with 
him by the nver, for he had some anghng project in his 
head He went out and jomed m the consultation about 
the Blue Bank, while I was dressmg , presently Scott hailed 
me at the casement, and said he had observed a volume of 
a new edition of Goethe on my table — ^would I lend it him 
for a httle ? He earned off the volume accordingly, and 
retreated with it to his den It contained the Faust, and 
I believe m a more complete shape than he had before seen 
that masteipicce of his old favourite When we met at 
breakfast, a couple of hours after, he was full of the poem 
— dwelt with enthusiasm on the airy beauty of its Ijtics, 
the temble pathos of the scene before the Mater Dolorosa, 
and the deep skill shewn in the various subtle shadmgs of 
character between Mephistophilcs and poor Margaret He 
remarked, however, of the Introduction (wluci I suspect 
was new to him), that blood would out — ^tliat, consummate 
artist as he was, Goethe was a German, and that nobody 
but a German would ever have provoked a componson with 

2 1 ) 
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ttc book of Job, “ tbe grandest poem that ever ivas imt- 
ten ” He added, that he suspected tbe end of the story bad 
been left tn dbscuro, from despair to match the closmg scene - 
of onr own Llarlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Mr Wilson men- 
tioned a report that Colendge was engaged on a translation 
of the Faust “ I Jiope so,” said Scott “ Colendge 
made Schiller’s Wallenstem far finer than he found it, and 
so he will do by this. No man has all the resources of 
poetry in such profusion, but he cannot manage them so as 
to bnng out anything of his own on a large scale at all 
worthy of his gemus He is hke a lump of coal nch with 
gas, which hes expending itself in pufis and gleams, unless 
some shrewd body will clap it into a cast-iron box, and 
compel the compressed dement to do itself justice His 

fancy and diction would have long ago placed him above 
all his contemporaries, had they been under the direction 
of a sound judgment and a steady will I don’t now expect 
a great origind poem from Colendge, but he might ea'sily 
make a sort of fame for himself as a poetical translator, 
that would be a thing completely umque and sin generis ” 
While this cnticism proceeded, Scott was cutting away 
at his brown loaf and a plate of kippered salmon, in astjle 
which strongly reminded me of Handle Dinmont’s luncheon 
at Mump's Hall , nor was his German topic at all the pre- 
dommant one. On the contrary, the sentences which have 
dwelt on my memory dropt from him now and then, m the 
pauses, as it were, of his mam talk , — ^for though he could 
not help recurrmg, ever and anon, to the subject, it would 
have been quite out of his way to make any literary matter 
the chief theme of his conversation, when there was a single 
person present who was not hkely to fed much interested 
in its discussion — ^How often have I heard him quote on 
such occasions, Mr Vellum’s advice to the butler m Addi- 
son s excellent play of Tfte Hrummer — “Your conjuror, 
John, IS indeed a twofold personage — ^but he cats and 
drtnls hie other people J” 
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Before breakfast Tras over tbc post-bag amved, and its 
contents 'n’crc so numerous, that Lord Melville asked Scott 
■what election ivas on hand — not' doubting that there must 
be some vci^' particular reason for such a shoal of letters 
He answered that it was mudi the same most dajs, and 
added, “ though no one has lander friends in the iranlong 
hne, and though Freehng and Crokcr especially ^ are alway s 
ready to stretch the point of privilege in my favour, I am 
nei ertheless a fair contributor to tho revenue, for I tlunk 
my bill for letters seldom comes under L 1 50 a-y ear , and 
as to coach-parcels, they are a perfect rmnation ” He 
then told with high memment a disaster that had lately 
befallen hun. “ One mormng last sprmg,” he said, “ I 
opened a huge lump of a despatch, without lookmg how it 
was addressed, never doubting that it had travelled under 
some omnipotent frank like the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty’s, when, lo and behold, the contents proved to be a 
hIS play, by a young lady of Hew York, who landly re- 
quested me to read and correct it, cqmp it ivith prologue 
and epilogue, procure for it a favourable reception from 
. the manager of Drury 3>ine, and make Murray or Con- 
stable bleed handsomely for the copyTight , and on inspect- 
ing the cover, I found that I had been charged five poimds 
odd for the postage. This was bad enough, but there was 
no help, so I groaned and submitted A fortmght or so 
after, another packet, of not less formidable bulk, amved, 
and I was absent enough to break its seal too without ex- 
amination Conceive my horror when out jumped the 
same identical tragedy of The Cherokee Lovers, with a 
second epistle from the authoress, stating that, as the 
winds had been boisterous, she feared the vessel mtiusted 
with her former communication might have foundeied, and 
therefore judged it prudent to forward a dupheate ” 

* Scott s excellent friend Sir Thomas Freeling was Secretaiy of 
the Post-0£5ce for along series of years Mr Oroker was Secretary 
of the Admiralty from 1809 to 1827' 
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Scott said he must retire to answer his letters, but that 
the sociable and the ponies would be at the door by one 
o’dock, when he proposed to shew Melrose and Diyburgh 
to Lady Melville and any of the rest of the party that 
chose to accompany them , addmg that his son Walter 
would lead anybody who preferred a gun to the hkdiest 
place for a bladc-cock, and that Charhe Purdie (Tom’s 
brother) would attend on Mr Wilson, and whoever dse 
chose to try a cast of the salmon-rod. He withdrew when 
all this was arranged, and appeared at the tune appomted, 
with perhaps a dozen letters sealed for the post, and a 
coach parcel addressed to James Ballantyne, which he 
dropt at the tumpike-gate as we drove to Mdrose See- 
ing it picked up by a dirty urdun, and earned into a hedge 
pot-house, where half-a-dozen nondescript wayfarers were 
smoking and tipphng, I could not but wonder that it had 
not been the fate of some one of those innumerable packets 
to fall mto unscrupulous hands, and betray the grand secret 
That very mormng we had seen two post-chaises drawn up 
at his gate, and the enthusiastic travellers, seemmgly de- 
cent tradesmen and then: &mihes, who must have been 
packed in a manner worthy of Mrs Gilpin, lounging about 
to catch a glimpse of him at his going forth But it was 
impossible m those days to pass between Mdrose and 
Abbotsford without encountenng some odd figure, armed 
with a sketch-book, evidently bent on a peep at the Great 
Unknown , and it must be allowed that many of these 
pedestrians looked as if they might have thought it very 
excusable to make pnze, by hook or by crook, of, a MS. 
chapter of the Tales of my Landlord 

Scott shewed us the rmns of Mdrose m detail , and as 
we proceeded to Dryburgh, descanted learnedly end saga- 
ciously on the good effects which must have attended the 
erection of so many great monastic establishments m a dis- 
trict so pecuharly exposed to the mroads of the Enghsh m 
the dajs of the Border wars “ They were now and then 
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Tioljitcd,” be s-iiil, “ ns tbeir nspcct to tbis hour bears 
■witness ; but for once tbut they Buffered, any Inj propoity 
Binularly situated must have been homed a dozen times 
The bold Dacrcs, Liddells, and Howards, that could get 
easy absolution at York or Durham for anj ordinarj 
breach of a truce •with the Scots, would have had to dree a 
hcaitj dole had thej confessed plundering from the fat 
brothers, of the same order perhaps, whose lines had fidlcn 
to them on the wrong side of the Cheviot ” He enlarged 
too on the heavy penaltj* which the Crown of Scotland had 
paid for its rash acquiescence in the wholesale robbery of 
the Church at the Reformation. “ The proportion of the 
soil in the hands of the elergj had,” he said, “ been verj 
great — too great to be continued If no may judge by 
their share in the public burdens, they must haic had 
iicarlj a third of the land in their possession But this 
vast wcallh nas now distnbutcd among a tuibiilcnt nobi- 
litv, too ponerful before, and the Stuarts soon found, 
that in the bishops and lord abbots they had lost the only 
means of balancing their factions, so ns to turn the scale 
in favour of law and order , and bj and by the haughtj 
barons themselves, who had scrambled for the worldly 
spoil of the church, found that the spiritual inilucncc had 
been concentrated in hands as liaughtj as their own, and 
connected with no feelings likely to buttress their order 
any more than the Crown — a new and stcnicr monkerj, 
under a different name, and essentially plebeian. Pre- 
sently the Scotch were on the verge of icpublicanism, in 
&t.ato as well as lark, and 1 have sometimes thought it uas 
onlj the accession of liing Jamie to the throno of England 
that could have given monarchy a chance of prolonging 
its existence here.” One of his friends asked what he 
supposed might have been the annual revenue of the abbej 
of Melrose in its best day He answered, that he suspected, 
if all the sources of their income were now in clever hands, 
the produce could haidly be under L.100,000 a-jear 
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and added — “ Making every alloiranco for modem im- 
provements, there can be no question that the sixty 
brothers of Melrose divided a pnncely rental The supe- 
riors were often men of very high birth, and the great 
majonty of the rest were younger brothers of gentlemen’s 
famihes I fancy they may have been, bn the whole, 
pretty near akin to your Fellows of All Souls — ^who, ac- 
cordmg to their statute, must be hene naft, tene vestitt, el 
mediocnter docti They had a good house in Edmburgh, 
where, no doubt, my lord abbot and his chaplains main- 
tamed a hospitable table during the sittings of Parlia- 
ment ” Some one regretted that we had no hvely picture 
of the enormous revolution m manners that must have fol- 
lowed the downfall of the ancient Church of Scotland 
He observed that there were, ho fancied, materials enough 
for constructing such a one, but that they were mostly 
scattered in records — “ of which,” said he, “ who knows 
anything to the purpose except Tom Thomson^ and John 
Bidden ? It is common to laugh at such researches, but 
they pay the good brains that meddle with them , — ^and 
had Tliomson been as diligent m setting down his dis- 
coveries as he has been m making them, he might, long 
before this tune of day, have placed himself on a level with 
Ducangc or Camden The change m the country-side,” 
he continued, “ must mdeed have been terrific , but it 
does not seem to have been felt very severely by a certain 
Boniface of St Andrews, for when somebody asked him, 
on the subsidence of the storm, what he thought of all that 
had occurred, — ‘ Why,’ answered mine host, ‘ it comes to 
this, that the moderautor sits in my meiklc chair, where 
the dean sat before, and m place of calhng for the third 
stoup of Bordeaux, bids Jenny bnng ben anither bowl of 
Soddy ’ ” I 

At Dryburgh Scott pomted out* to us the sepulchral 
aisle of his Haliburton ancestors, and said he hoped, m 
God s appomted time, to lay his bones among their dust. 
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The spot AN as, even then, a sufficientlj interesting and im- 
pressive one , but I shall not say more of it at present. 

On returmng to Abbotsford, we found Mrs Scott and 
her daughters domg penance under the merciless cunosity 
of a couple of tourists who had arrived from Selkirk soon 
after we set out for Melrose They were rich specunens — 
tall, lanky joung men, both of them iigged out in new 
jackets and trousers of the Maegregor tartan , the one, as 
they had revealed, being a lawj er, the other a Umtarian 
preacher, from 2few England. These gentlemen, when 
told on their arrival that Mr Scott was not at home, had 
shewn such signs of impatience, that the servant took it for 
granted they must have serious business, and asked if they 
would wish to speak a word with his lady They grasped 
at this, and so conducted themselves in the intemew, that 
Mrs Scott never doubted they had brought letters of in- 
troduction to her husband, and invited them accordmgly 
to partake of her luncheon They had been walking about 
the house and grounds with her and her daughters ever 
smee that time, and appeared at the porch, when the 
Shenff and his party returned to dmner, as if they had 
been already fairly enrolled on his visiting list. For the 
moment, he too was taken m — ^he fancied that his wife must 
have received and opened their credentials — and shook 
hands with them with courteous cordiahty But Mrs Scott, 
with all her overflowing good-nature, was a sharp observer ^ 
and she, before a mmute had elapsed, mterrupted the 
ecstatic comphments of the strangers, by rcmmdmg thom 
that her husband would be glad to have the letters of the 
friends who had been so good ns to write by them It 
then turned out that there were no letters to be produced 
and Scott, signifymg that his hour for dinner approached, 
added, that as he supposed they meant to walk to Melrose, 
he could not trespass farther on their fame. The two lion- 
hunters seemed qmte unprepared for this abrupt escape. 
But there was about Scott, m perfection, when he chose to 
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exert it, tlie power of cinil repulsion , he bowed the over- 
whelmed originals to his door, and on re-entermg the par- 
lour, found Mrs Scott complainmg very indignantly that 
they had gone so far as to pull out their note-booh, and 
beg an exact account, not only of his age — ^but of her own 
Scott, already half relenting, laughed heartily at this miserj 
He observed, however, that “ if he were to take in all the 
world, he had better put up a sign-post at once, — 

‘ Porter, nle, and Bnbsh spirits. 

Fainted hnght between twa trees , 
and tbat no traveller of respectabihty could ever be at a 
loss for such an mtroduction as would ensure his best hos- 
pitahty ” Still he was not quite pleased with what had 
happened — and as we were about to pass, half an hour 
afterwards, from the drawmg-room to the dimng-room, he 
said to* his wife, “ Hang the Yahoos, Charlotte — ^but we 
should have bid them stay dmner ” “ Devil a bit,” quoth 

Captam John Fergusson, who had again come over from 
t Huntly Bum, and had been latterly assisting the lady to 
amuse her Americans — “ Devil a bit, my dear, — ^they were 
qmte in a mistake, I could see The one asked Madame 
whether she deigned to coll her new house Tidlj-veolan or 
Tilhetudlem , and the other, when Maida happened to lay 
his nose agamst the window, exclaimed jiro-di-yt-ous/ In 
short, the) evidently meant all the humbug not for you, 
but for the culprit of Waverley, and the rest of that there 
rubbish ” “ Well, well, Skipper,” was the replj, — “ for 

a’ that, the loons would hae been nane the waur o’ their 
kad” 

From this banter it may be inferred that the younger 
Fcrgusson bad not as yet been told the Waverley secret— 
which to any of that house could never have been any 
mystery. Probably this, or some simdor occasion soon 
afterwards, led to his formal initiation , for during the many 
subsequent years that the veil was kept on, I used to admire 
' MacneiU’s WiU and Jean 
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the tact TOth -which, -when in the*r topmost high-jinks 
humour, both “ Captain John” and “ The Auld Captain” 
esche-wed any the most distant allusion to the aiTair 

And this reminds me, that at the pturiod of -which I am 
-writmg, none of Scott’s o-wn family, except of course his 
infe, had the advantage in that matter of the Skipper Some 
of them, too, -were apt, like him, so long as no regular con- 
fidence had been reposed in them, to avail themselves of the 
author’s reserve for their own spoit among friends. Thus, 
one morning, just as Scott was opening the door of the 
parlour, the rest of the party being already seated at the 
breakfast-table, the Dommie was in the act of hclpmg him- 
self to an egg, marked -with a pecuhar hierogljphio by Mrs 
Thomas Purdie, upon which Anne Scott, then a lively 
rattling girl of sixteen, lisped out, “That's a mjsterious 
lookmg egg, Mr Thomson — ^what if it should have been 
meant for die Great Unknown^” Ere the Dommie could 
reply, her father advanced to the foot of the table, and hav- 
ing seated himself and deposited his stick on the carpet be- 
side him, -with a sort of whispered whistle, “ "What’s that 
Lady Anne’s^ saying ? ” quoth he , “ I thought that it had 
been well kno-wn that the keelamned egg must be a soft one 
for die Sherra^" And so he took his egg, and while all 
smiled m silence, poor Anne said goil} , m the midst of her 
blushes, “ Upon mj word, papa, I thought Mr John Bal- 
lant}ne might have been expected” This allusion to 
Johnny’s glory in being consideied as the acci edited repre- 
sentative of Jedediah Cleishbotham, produced a laugh — at 
which the Sheriff fro-wned — and then laughed too 

I remember notlung particular about our second day’s 
dinner, except that it was then I first met my dear and 

^ "When playing in childhood with the young ladies of tho Biio- 
deuch family, she had heen overheard saying to her namesake 
Lady Anne Scott, “ Well, I do iTish I wore Lady Anne too — ^it 
is so much prettier than Miss thenceforth she was commonly 
addressed in the family hy tho coveted tide. 
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honoured &icnd William Laidlaw. The evening passed 
rather more quietly than the precedmg one Instead of 
the dance m the new dmmg-room, we had a succession of 
old ballads sung to the harp and guitar by the young ladies 
of the house , and Scott, when they seemed to have done 
enough, found some reason for taking down a volume of 
Crabbe, and read us one of his fevounte tales — 

“ Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire. 

Was BIX feet high, and looked six mches higher,” &c 
But jjolhty revived in full vigour when the supper-tray was 
introduced, and to eap all mernment, Adam Eergusson 
dismissed us with the Laird of Coclpen. Lord and Lady 
Melville were to return to Melville Castle next mornmg, and 
Mr Wilson and I happened to mention that we were engaged 
to dme and sleep at the seat of my ihend and relation Mr 
Pnngle of Torwoodlee, on oui way to Edinburgh Scott 
immediately said that he would send word m the mornmg 
to the Lau*d, that he and Eergusson meant to accompany 
us — such being the unceremomous style m which comitry 
neighbours m Scotland visit each o^err Next day, ac- 
cordmgly, we all rode over together to the distant Tor- 
iLoodUe" of the Lay of the Last Mmstrel, distant not above 
five or SIX miles fi:om Abbotsford — ooursmg hares as we 
proceeded, but mspectmg the antiquities of the Catrail to 
the mterruption of our sport We had another joyous 
evening at Torwoodlee Scott and Eergusson returned 
home at night, and the mommg after, as Wilson and I 
mounted for Edinburgh, our kmd old host, his sides still 
sore with laughter, remarked that “ the Sheriff and the 
Captam together were too much for any company.” 

Towards the end of this year Scott received fimm Lord 
Sidmouth the formal annoimcemcnt of the Prmce Regent’s 
desire (which had been privately commimicated some 
months earher through the Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam} 
to confer on him the rank of Baronet When he first 
heard of the Hegent’s mtention, he signified considerable 
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hesitation , for it had not escaped his observation that such 
aiiysounds, however modestly people may he disposed to 
estimate them, are apt to entail m the npshot additional 
cost npon their way of livmg, and to affect accordingly the 
plastic fancies, feelmgs, and habits of their children But 
Lord Sidmouth’s letter happened to reach him a few montiis 
after he had heard of the sudden death of Charles Car- 
penter, who had bequeathed the reversion of his fortune 
to his sister’s family , and this circumstance disposed Scott 
to wave his scruples, chiefly with a view to the professional 
advantage of his ddest son, who had by this time fixed on 
the life of a soldier As is usually the case, the estimate 
oP Air Caipenter’s property transmitted on his death to 
England proved to have been an exaggerated one , and at 
any rate no one of Scott’s cjhildren hved to receive any 
benefit from the bequest But it was thus he wrote at the 
vune to Momtt — “ It would be easy saymg a parcel of 
fine thmgs about my contempt of rank, and so forth , but 
although I would not have gone a step out of my way to 
have asked, or bought, or begged, or borrowed a distmc- 
tion, which to me personally will rather be mconvement 
than otherwise, yet, commg ns it does directly from the 
source of feudal honours, and as an honour, I am really 
gratified with it , — especially as it is mtunated, that it is 
lus Koyal Highness’s pleasure to heat the oven for me ex- 
pressly, without waitmg till he has some new latch of 
Baronets ready in dough My poor ftiend Carpenter’s 
bequest to my family has taken away a certam degree of 
tmpecumositti, a necessity of savmg cheese-parmgs and can- 
dle-ends, which always looks mconsistent with any httlo 
pretension to rank But as thmgs now stand, Advance 
banners m the name of God and St Andrew ! Bemember, 
I anticipate the jest, ‘ I like not such gnnnmg honours as 
Sur Walter hath After all, if one must speak for them- 

selves, I have my quarters and emblazonments, ftee of all 
^ Sir Walter Blunt — Isf King Senrg IV, Act Y Scene 3. 
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stain but Border tbcft, and High Treason, wbicb. I hope 
are gentlemanlike cnmes, and I hope Sir Walter Scott 
■will not sound worse than Sir Humphrey Davj', though my 
ments are as much under his, in pomt of utihty, as can 
well be imagmed But a name is sometlung, and nunc is 
the better of the two ” 

His health prevented him &om gomg up to the fountam 
of honour for more than a year Meantime his buildmg 
and other operations contmucd to tax his resources more 
than he had calculated upon , and he now completed an 
important negotiation with Constable, who agreed to give 
him bonds for L 12,000 m consideration of all his existmg 
copyrights , namely, whatever shores had been reserved to 
him m the carher poems, and the whole property m his novels 
down to the third senes of Tales of my Landlord mclusive. 
The deed mduded a clause by which Constable was to forfeit 
L 2000 if he ever “ divulged the name of the Author of 
Waverley during the life of the said Walter Scott, Esq ” 
It IS perhaps hardly worth mentiomng, ■that about this date 
a London bookseller announced certom volumes of Grub- 
Street manufacture, as “ A Hew Senes of the Tales of my 
Landlord ,” and when John Ballontyne, us the “ agent for 
the author of Waverley,” published a declaration that the 
volumes thus advertised were not from that ■wnter’s pen, 
met J ohn’s dedaration by an audacious rejoinder — ^impeach- 
ing his authonty, and assertmg ■that nothmg but the per- 
sonal appearance in ■the field of the gentleman for whom 
Ballontyne pretended to act, could shake his behef that he 
was himsdf m the confidence of the true Simon Pure 
Hereupon the droppmg of Scott’s mask seems to have been 
pronounced advisable by both Ballontyne and Constable 
But ho calmly rephed, “ The Author who lends himself to 
such a tnck must be a blockhead — ^let them publish, and 
that Tvill serve our purpose better than anythmg we our- 
sehcs could do” I have forgotten the names of the 
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'* tales,” wlucli, being published accordingly, fell still-bom 
from the press 

Durmg the imter he appcaic to have made bttle pro- 
gress vrith the third senes included in this negotiation , — 
his pamful seizures of cramp TTOre agam recurmg fre- 
quently, and he probably tiiought it better to allow the 
novels to be over until his health should be reestablished 
In the meantime he drew up a set of topograplucal and 
histoncal essays, which bngmally appeared m the succes- 
sive numbers of the splendidly illustrated work, entitled 
Provmcial Antiqmtics of Scotland^ But he did this 
merely to gratify Ins own love of the subject, and be- 
cause, well or ill, he must be domg somethmg He de- 
chned all pecimiary recompense , but afterwards, when the 
success of the pubhcation was secure, accepted from the 
propiietors some of the beautiful drawmgs by Turner, 
Tliomson, and other artists, whieih had been prepared to 
accompany his text He also wrote that wmter his article 
on the Drama for the Encydoptedia Supplement, and the 
renewal of the fourth canto of Childe Harold for the 
Quarterly 

On the 15th of February 1819, he witnessed the first 
representation, on the Edmburgh boards, of the most 
mentonous and successful of all the Zb? ryfications^ though 
Terry himself was not the manufacturer The drama of 
Rob Roy will never agam be got up so well m all its parts, 
as it then was by 'Wilham Murraj’s Company , the mana- 
ger’s own Captain Thornton was excellent — and so was the 
Dugald Creature of a Mr DuflP — ^thcre was also a good 
Mattie — (about whose equipment, by the by, Scott felt 
such mterest that he left his box between the acts to rc- 
mmd Mr Murray that she “ must have a mantle with her lan- 
thom ,”) — ^but the great and unrivalled attraction was the 

* These oliartoing essays are now mdnded in his MiseeUanmni 
Prose TTorls 
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personification of Bailie Jarvie, by Charles Hlackay, irho, 
being himself a native of Glasgow, entered into the minutest 
pecifiianties of the character with high gusto, and gave the 
west-country dialect m its most racy perfection It was 
extremely i^vertmg to watch the play of Scott’s features 
during to admirable realization of his conception , and I 
must add, that the behaviour of the Edmburgli audience 
on all such occasions, while the secret of the novels was 
preserved, reflected great honour on them good taste and 
dehcacy of feeling He seldom, m those days, entered his 
box without recendng some mark of general respect and 
admiration , but I never heard of any pretext being laid 
Hold of to connect these demonstrations with the piece he 
had come to witness, or, m short, to do or say anjilimg 
liltdy to mterrupt his qmet enjoyment of the evening m the 
nudst of his family and fi'iends 

This Rob Roy had a contmued run of forij'-one mghts , 
and when the Baihe’s benefit-mght amved, he received an 
epistle of kmd congratulation signed Jedediah Cletshbodiam, 
and endosmg a five-pound note but all the while, Scott 
was m a miserable state, and when he left Edmburgh, m 
March, the alarm about him m the Parhament House was 
very serious He had mvited me to visit Inm m the coun- 
try durmg the recess , but I should not have ventured to 
keep my promise, had not the Ballantyncs reported amend- 
ment towards the dose of April John then told me that 
his “ lUustiious fiiend” (for so both the brothers usually 
spoke of him) was so much recovered as to have resumed his 
usual hterary tasks, though with this difierence, that he now, 
for the first time m his life, found it necessary to employ 
the hand of another 

He had now begun m earnest his Bnde of Lammermoor, 
and his amanuenses were "William Laidlaw and John Bal- 
lantjTie , — of whom he preferred the latter, when he could 
be at Abbotsford, on account of the superior rapidity of his 
pen , and also because John kept his pen to the paper 
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Tvithout interruption, ond, tliongli Tfitli many an arcli t^rmkle 
m lus ejes, and new and then an audible smack of his bps, 
had resolution to woik on like a wdl-tramed derk , whereas 
good Laidlaw entered with such keen zest mto the mtercst 
of the story as it flowed from the author’s hps, that he 
could not suppress esdamations of surprise and dehght — 
“ Gude keep us a’ ' — ^the like o’ that 1 — di sirs 1 eh sns ' ” 
— and so forth — ^which did not promote despatch. I hare 
often, however, m the sequd, heard both these secretanes 
desenbe the astonishment with which they were equally af- 
fected when Scott began this experiment The aflectionate 
Laidlaw beseechmg him to stop dictatmg, when lus audible 
sufiermg filled every pause, “ Ifay, 'Wilhe,” he answered, 
“ only see that the doors are fast I would fam keep all 
the cry as well as all the wool to oursdves , but as to giv- 
ing over work, that can only be when I am in woollen ” 
John BallantjTietold me, that aftnr the fiist day, he always 
took ciire to have a dozen of pens made before he seated 
himself opposite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and that 
though he often turned himself on his pillow with a groan 
of torment, he usually contmued the sentence m the same 
breath But when dialogue of pecuhar ammation was m 
progress, spint seemed to triumph altogether over matter 
— ^he arose from his couch and walked up and down the 
room, raismg and lowenng his voice, and as it were actmg 
the parts It was m this fashion that Scott produced the 
far greater portion of The Bnde of Lammermoor — the 
whole of the legend of Montrose — and almost the whole 
of^Ivanhoe Yet when his health was fairly reestablished, 
he disdamed to avail himself of the power of dictation, 
which he had thus put to the sharpest test, hut resumed, 
and for many jears resolutely adhered to, the old plan of 
ivntmg every^g with his own Land ‘When I onee, 
sometime afterwards, expressed my surpnse that he did not 
consult his ease, and qiare his eye-sight at all events, by 
occasionally dictating, he answered — “I should ns soon 
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tliinl- of getting into a sedan-cliair while I can use my 
legs ” 

But to return — I rode out to Abbotsford with John 
BaUantyne towards the end of the sprmg vacation, and 
though he had warned me of a sad change m Scott’s ap- 
pearance, it was far beyond what I had been led to anti- 
cipate He had lost a great deal of flesh — ^his clothes 
hung loose about him — his countenance was meagre, hag- 
gard, and of the deadhest yellow of the jaundice — ^and his 
hair, which a few weeks before had been but shghtly 
sprinkled with grey, was now almost literallj snow-white 
TTis eye, however, retamed its fire unquenched , indeed it 
seemed to have gamed m bnlhancy from the new langour 
of the other features , and he received us with all the usual 
cordiahty, and even with httle perceptible diminishment in 
the spnghtlmess of his manner He sat at the table while 
we dmed, but partook only of some nee puddmg , and after 
the doth was drawn, while sippmg lus toast and 'water, 
pushed round the bottle m his old stjle, and talked with 
easy cheerflilness of the stout battle he had fought, and 
which he now seemed to consider as won 

“ One day there was," he said, “when I certainly began 
to have great doubts whether the mischief was not getting 
at my mmd — and I’ll tdl you how I tried to reassure my- 
self on that score I was qmte unfit for anythmg like or 
gmal composition , but I thought if I could turn an old 
German ballad I had been readmg mto decent rhjTnes, I 
might dismiss my worst apprehensions — and you shall see 
what became of the experiment’’ He then desired his 
daughter Sophia to fetch the MS of The Nolle Monnger, 
as it had been taken down &om his dictation, partly by her 
and partly by Mr Laidlaw, dunng one long and pamfiil 
day while he lay m bed. He read it to us as it stood, and 
seemg that both Ballantjue and I were much pleased with 
the verses, he said he should copj them over,— make them 
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n httle “ tiglitcr atoiit tlie joints,” — an^ give tlicm to the 
Rc^er for 181G 

Tlie reading of tins long ballad, however, — (it consists 
of forty-three stanzas)’ — seemed to have exhausted him he 
retured to his bed-room ; and an hour or two after, when w e 
were about to foUow his example, his family were distressed 
by the well-lmown ^mptoms of another shaip recurrence 
of his ailliction A largo dose of opium and the hot bath 
were immediatel} put m requisition His good neighbour. 
Dr Scott of Dai-nlee, was sent for, and soon attended , and 
in the course of three or four hours we learned that he was 
once more at ease But I can never forget the groans 
which, dunng that space, his agony extorted ftom him 
Well knoivmg the iron strength of his resolution, to find 
him confessmg its extremity, by cries audible not onlj all 
o%er the house, but even to a considerable distance ficom it 
— It may bo supposed that this was sulEdenlly alanmng, 
even to my compamon ? how much more to me, who had 
nc^cr before listened to that voice, except m tlie gentle 
accents of kmdncss and mcniment 

I told BallantjTie that I saw this was no time for my 
visit, and that I should start for Edmburgh agam at an 
early hour — and begged ho would make my apologies — 
the propriety of which he acqmcsccd But as I was dress- 
mg, about seven next mormng, Scott himsdf tapped at my 
door, and entered, looldng better I thought than at my 
arrival the day before “ Don’t tlnnk of gomg,” said he , 
“ I feel hearty this mormng, and if my devil does come 
back again, it won’t be for three days at any rate For 
the present, I want nothmg to set me up except a good 
trot in the open air, to dnvo away the accursed vapours of 
the laudanum I was obhgcd to swallow last night You 
have never seen Yarrow, and when I have finislicd a little 
job I have with Jocund Johnny, we shall all take horse 
* See Scott's Poetical Worls, royal 8vo, p. 618 

2 E 
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and Trinlrp. a daj of it ” 'When I said something about a 
nde of twenty miles bemg rather a bold experiment after 
such a night, he answered, that he had ndden more than 
^ forty, a wedr before, under smular circumstances, and felt 
nothmg the worse He added, that there was an election 
on foot, m consequence of the death of Sir John Eidddl of 
Eidddl, Member of Parhament for the Selkirk district of 
Burghs, and that the bad health and absence of the Duke of 
Bucdeuch rendered it qmte necessary that he should make 
exertions on this occasion “ In short,” said he, laughmg, 
“ I have an errand which I shall perform — and as I must 
pass Newark, jou had better not miss the opportumly of 
seemg it under so excellent a cicerone as the old minstrel, 

‘ "Whose withered cheek and tresses grey 
Shall yet see many a better day ' " 

About eleven o'clock, accordmgly, he was mounted, by 
the hdp of Tom Purdie, upon a staunch active cob, ydept 
Sybil Grey, — exactly such a oreature as is described m Mr 
Dmmont’s Dumple — ^while Ballantyne sprung mto the saddle 
of noble Old Mortality, and we proceeded to the town of 
Sdlnrk, where Scott halted to do busmess at the Shenff- 
Clerk’s, and begged us to move onward at a gentle pace 
until he should overtake us He came up by and by at a 
canter, and seemed m high glee with the tidmga he bad 
heard about the canvass And so we rode byPhihphaugh, 
Carterhaugh, BowhiU, and Newark, he pourmg out all the 
way his picturesque anecdotes of former times — ^more espe- 
cially of the fatal fidd where Montrose was finally over- 
thrown by Leshe He desenbed the battle as viviclly hs if 
he had witnessed it, the passmg of theEttnck at daybreak 
by the Covenanting General's heavy cuirassiers, many of 
them old soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, and the wild con- 
fusion of the Highland host when exposed to their charge 
on an extensive liaiigh as flat as a bowhng-green He 
drew us aside at Slatn-vien's-lee, to observe the green mound 
that marks the restmg-place of the slaughtered royahsts , 
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and poinbng to the app'ttcntly precipitous mountain, Mmch- 
moor, o\er \vlucli Montrose and his few ca^ahe^s escaped, 
mentioned, that, rough as it seemed, his mother rememhere J 
passmg it m her early daj-s m a coach and six, on her way 
to a ball at Peebles — seieral footmen marchmg on either 
side of the carnage to prop it up, or drag it through hogs, 
.is the case might require He also gaie us, with all the 
dramatic eSect of one of his best chapters, the history of a 
worthy family who, mhabitmg at the tune of the battle a 
cottage on lus own estate, had treated with p.articulai 
kmdness a 3 oimg officer of Leshe’s arm}' quartered on them 
for a mght or tiro before. AVhen partmg from them to 
jom the troops, he took out a purse of gold, and told the 
goodwoman that he h.'id a presentiment he should not sec 
another sun set, and m that case would wish his monc3’^ to 
remain m her land hands ; but, if he should sunn e, he had 
no doubt she would restore it honcstl}. The 30ung man 
rctunicd mortall} wounded, but Imgcred a while under her 
roof, and finoll} bcqiic.'ithcd to her and hers his purso and 
lus blessing “ Such,” he s-iid, “ was the ongm of the re- 
spectable lairds of , now m) good neighbours ” 

The prune object of this expedition was to talk over the 
pohtics of Selkirk with one of the Duke ofBucdeuch’s great 
store farmers, who, as the SbetiiT had learned, possessed 
pm ate influcnco with a doubtful baihe or deacon among 
the Soutcis I forget the result, if ever I hc.ord it But 
next morning, harmg, as he assured us, enjojed a good 
night m consequence of this nde, he miitcd us to accom- 
pany him on a similar errand across Bowden Moor, and 
up the Valle} of the A3le , and when ne reached a parti- 
cular bleak and drear} pomt of that joume}', he informed 
us that he perceived m the waste bdow a wreath of smoke 
which was the appomted signal that a wavering Souter of 
some consequence had agreed to give him a personal mter- 
view where no Whiggish cj es were likely to observe them , 
— and so, leaving us on the road, he proceeded to thread 
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luB way westwards, across moor and bog, nntil we lost liew 
of him I think a couple of hours nught have passed before 
he joined ns again, which was, ns had been arranged, not 
far from the vdlage of LiUieslcaf. In that place, too, ho 
had some negotiation of the same sort to look after , and 
when he had finished it, he rode with us all round the an- 
cient woods of BaddeU, but would not go near the house , 
I suppose lest any of the afflicted family might stiU be there 
Many were his lamentations over the catastrophe which had 
just befiillen them “ They are," he said, “ one of the 
most venerable races m the south of Scotland — ^they were 
here long before these glens had ever heard the name of 
Soulia or Douglas — ^to saynothmg of Bucdeuch they can 
shew a Pope’s bull of the tenth century, authonzmg the 
then Kiddell to marry a relation withm the forbiddeb de- 
grees Here they have been for a thousand years at least , 
and now all the inhentance is to pass away, merely because 
one good worthy gentleman would not be contented to en- 
joy his horses, his hounds, and his bottle of claret, like 
thirty or forty predecessors, but must needs turn sdentific 
agncultunst, take almost all his fair estate mto Ins own 
hand, supenntend for himself perhaps a hundred ploughs, 
and try every new nostrum that has been tabled by the 
quadosh improvers of the tunc And what mokes the thmg 
ten times more wonderful is, that he kept day-book and 
ledger, and all the rest of it, as accoratdy as if he had been a 
cheesemonger m the Grassmarket ” Some of "the most re- 
markable mrcumstances m Scott’s own subsequent hfe have 
made me often recall this conversation — with more wonder 
than he expressed about the rum of the Hiddells 

I remember he told us a world of stones, some tragical, 
some comical, about the old lairds of this time-honoured 
Imeage , and among others, tliat of the seven Bibles 
•lud the seven bottles of ale, which he aftierwords inserted 
m a note to a novel then m progress i He was also full of 
* See Tlte Bride of Lammermoor, Note to chap siv. 
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anecdotes about a friend of lus fatliei’s, a minister of Lil- 
hesleof, -who reigned for two geneiations tlio most popular 
preacher m Teviotdale ^ but I forget the orator’s name 
AVhen the on^al of Saunders Fauford congratulated him 
m lus latter da}s on the undunuushed authonfy ho still 
inamtamed — every lark m the neighbourhood bemg left 
empty when it was known he was to mount the tent at anj 
country sacrament — ^the shrewd divmc answered, “ Indeed, 
iVlr Walter, I sometimes think it’s vern suipnsmg Tlierc’s 
.ij c a talk of this or that wonderfully gifted young man frae 
the college , but whenever I’m to be at the same occasion 
with ony o’ them, I e’en mount the white horse m the Re- 
velahons, and he dmgs them a’ ” 

Tims Scott amused himself and us ns we jogged home- 
wards and it was the same the followmg day, when (no 
election matters pressmg) ho rode with us to the western 
peak of the Fildon hills, that ho might show me the whole 
panorama of his Tonotdale, and expound the direction of 
the vanous passes by wluch the ancient forayers made them 
way mto England, and tell the names and the histories of 
many a monastic chapd and baronial ped, now moulder- 
ing m glens and dmglcs that escape the eye of the travdier 
on the highways Among otlier objects on which he de- 
scanted with particular mtercst, were the rums of the carh- 
est residence of the Kerrs of Cessford, so often opposed in 
arms to his oim diieftams of Branksome, and a desolate 
little laik on the adjoinmg mooi, where the Dukes of Kox- 
burghe are still buned m the same vault with the hero who 
fell at Tum-again. Tummg to the northward, he shewed 
us the crags and tower of Smailhohne, and bdnnd it the 
shattcied fragment of Ercildouno — and repeated some 
pretty stanzas asenbed to tho last of the red wandenn« 
inmstids of this distnct, by name Bum — 

“ Sing Eroildouno, and Cowdenknowes 
^Vhe^o Holmes lind anoo commanding,” &,o 
That night he had agam an attack of his cramp, but not 
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BO senous as the former. Next mormng he was again .it 
work with Ballantjue at an early hour , and when I parted 
from him after breakfast, he spoke cheerfully of bemg soon 
in Edmburgh for the usual busmess of his Court I left 
him, however, with dark prognostications , and the circum- 
stances of this httle visit to Abbotsford have no doubt dwelt 
on my mmd the more distmctly, from my havmg observed 
and listened to him throughout under the painful fedmg 
that it rmght very probably be my last 

Witlun a few days he heard tidmgs, perhaps as heavy as 
ever reached him His ever steadfast friend, to whom he 
looked up, moreover, with the feelmgs of the true old bor- 
der clansman, Charles Duke of Bucdeuch, died on the 20th 
of Apnl at Lisbon Captain Adam Fergusson had accom- 
pamed the Duke, whose health had for years beenbreakmg, 
to the scene of his own old campaigns he now attended 
his Grace’s remams to England , and on Inndmg received 
<i letter, m which Scott said — “ I have had another eight 
days’ visit of my disorder, which has confined me cluefly to 
my bed It will perhaps shade off mto a mild chrome com- 
plamt — ^if It returns frequently with the same violence, I 
shall break up by degrees, and follow my dear chief I 
thank God I can look at this possibihty without much an- 
xiety, and without a shadow of fear ” 

On the 1 1th of May he returned to Edmburgh, and was 
present at the openmg of the Court , when all who saw 
lum were as much struck as I had been at Abbotsford with 
the change m his appearance He was unable to persist 
m attendance at the Clerks’ table — for several wedis after- 
wards I think he seldom if ever attempted it , and I well 
remember that, when the Bnde of Lammermoor and Ije- 
gend of Montrose at length came out (which was on the 
1 0th of June), he was known to be confined to bed, and 
the book 1703 received amidst the deep general impression 
that we should see no more of that parentage 

“The Bride of Lammermooi" (sajs James Ballantj-ne) 
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“ was not only written, but published before Mr Scott was 
able to nse firom Ins bed 5 and be assured me that when it 
was first put mto his hands in a complete shape, he did not 
recollect one smgle madent, character, or con\eisation it 
contamed. He id not desire me to understand, nor did I 
understand, that his illness had erased fi“om his memory the 
original madents of the storj*, with which he had been ac- 
quamted firomhis bojhood These remamed rooted where 
they had ever been , or, to speak more exphatly, he remem- 
bered the general facts of the existence of the father and 
mother, of the son and daughter, of the rival lovers, of the 
compulsorj' marriage, and the attack made by the bnde upon 
the hapless bridegroom, inth the general catastrophe of the 
whole All these thmgs he recollected just as he did before 
he took to his bed but he hterallj recollected nothmg else — 
not a smgle character woven by the romancer, not one of the 
many scenes and pomts of humour, nor nnythmg with which 
he was connected as the wnter of the work ‘ For a long 
time,’ he said, ‘ I fdt mysdf very uncasj m the course of 
my reading, lest I should be startled by meeting somethmg 
altogether glaring and fantastic However, I recollected 
that jou had been the printer, and I felt sure that jou 
would not have permitted anythmg of this sort to pass ’ 
‘ Wdl,’ I said, ‘ upon the whole, how did you like it ’’ — 
‘ Why,’ he said, * as a whole, I felt it monstrous gross and 
grotesque , but still the worst of it made me laugh, and I 
trusted the good-natured pubhc would not be less mdul- 
gent ’ I do not think I ever ventured to lead to the dis- 
cusrion of this singular phenomenon agam , but you maj 
depend upon it, that what I have now said is as distmctlj 
reported as if it had been taken down m short-hand at the 
moment , I beheie you will agree witli me m thinking that 
the history of the human mmd contmns nothmg more won- 
derful " 

One day, soon after he reappeared m the Parhament- 

House, he asked me to walk home with him He moved 
* 
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languidly, and said, if he were to stay in town many days, 
he must send for Sybil Grey ; but his conversation was 
heart-whole, and, m particular, he laughed till, de^ite 
his weakness, the stick was dounshmg m his hand, over 
the foUowmg almost mcredible specimen of the eleventh 
Earl of Budian 

Heanng one mormng shortly before this tune, that Scott 
was actually in extremis^ the Earl proceeded to Castle Street, 
and found the knocker tied up He then descendedto the 
door m the area, and was there received by honest Peter 
Mathieson, whose face seemed to confirm the woM tidmgs, 
for m truth his master was ill enough. Peter told his 
Lordship that he had the stnetest orders to admit no 
visitor , but the Earl would take no demal, pushed the 
bashful coachman aside, and elbowed his way up stairs to 
the door of Scott's bedchamber He had his fingers upon 
tlie handle before Peter could give wammg to Miss Scott , 
and when she appeared to remonstrate against such an m- 
trusion, he patted her on the head like a child, and per- 
sisted m his purpose of entenng the sick-room so strenu- 
ously, that the young lady found it necessary to bid Peter 
see the Earl down stairs agam, at whatever damage to his 
digraty Peter accordmgly, after trjTng aU his eloquence 
m vam, gave the tottenng, busthng, old, meddlesome cox- 
comb a smgle shove, — as respectful, doubt not, as a shove 
can ever be, — and he accepted that hmt, and made a rapid 
^exit Scott, meanwhile, had heard the confusion, and at 
length it was explamed to him , when fearmg that Peter’s 
gnpe might have mjured Lord Buchan’s feeble person, he 
desired James Ballantyne, who had been sittmg by his bed, 
to follow the old man home — make him comprehend, if he 
could, that the family were in such bewilderment of alarm 
that the ordmary roles of avdity were out of the question 
and, m fine, mquiro what had been the object of his 
Lordsbp’s mtended visit James proceeded forthwith to 
the Earl’s house m George Street, and found him strutting 
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about lus bbrary in a towering indignation BallaniTne's 
elaborate demonstrations of respect, However, by degrees 
softened bim, and be condescended to esplam bunsdf “ I 
■wisbed,” said be, “ to embrace Walter Scott before be died, 
and inform bnn that I bad long considered it as a satisfac- 
tory circumstance that be and I were destmed to rest to- 
gether m the same place of sepulchre. The prmcipal 
tbmg, however, was to rebeve bis mmd as to the arrange- 
ments of lus funeral — ^to show bun a plan which I had pre- 
pared for the procession — and, in a word, to assme him 
that I took upon myself the whole conduct of the ceremo- 
nial at Drj'burgh ” He then exhibited to BaUantyne a 
formal programme, m •which, as may be supposed, the pre- 
dommant feature was not Walter Scott, but David Earl of 
Buchan It had been settled, inter aha, that the said Earl 
was to pronounce an culogium over the grave, after the 
fashion of Erencb Academicians m the Pere la Chaise 

And this was the elder brother of Thomas and Hcniy 
Erskmc I But the story is well known of his boastmg one 
daj to the late Duchess of Gordon of the extraordmarj' 
talents of his family-^-when her unscrupulous Grace asked 
him, very coolly, whether the wit bad not come by the 
mother, and been all settled on the younger branches ? 

I must not forget to set down what Sophia Scott after- 
wards told me of her father’s conduct upon one mght m 
June, when he really did despair of himself lie then 
called his children about his bed, and took leave of them 
with solemn tenderness After givmg them, one by one, 
such advice as smted their jears and characters, he added, 
— “ For myself, my dears, lam unconsaons of ever having 
done any man an mjnry, or omitted any fair opportunity 
of domg any man a benefit I well know that no human 
life can appear otherwise than weak and filthy m the e^es 
of God but I rely on the ments and intercession of our 
Hedeemer ” Ho then laid his hand on their heads, and 
said — “ God bless you I Live so that you may all hope to 
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meet each other m a better place hereafter And now 
leave me, that I may turn my face to the wall ” Thej 
obeyed him , but he presently fell mto a deep sleep , and 
when he awoke firom it after many hours, the crisis of ex- 
treme danger was felt by himself, and pronounced by his 
physician, to have been overcome 
The Tales of the Third Senes would have been read 
with mdulgence, had they needed it, for the painful cw- 
cumstanccs under which they must have been produced 
were m part known wherever an English newspaper made 
its way , but I beheve that, except m typical errors, 
from the author's mabdity to correct proof-sheets, no 
one ever affected to perceive m either work the shght- 
est symptom of his malady Dugald Dalgetty was placed by 

acdamation m the same rank with Baihe Jarvie — a con- 
ception equally new, just, and humorous, and worked out 
ill all the details, as if it had formed the luxunous enter- 
tainment of a chair as easy as was ever shaken by Kabdais , 
and though the character of Montrose himsdf seemed 
hardly to have been treated so fiilly as the subject mented, 
the accustomed rapidity of the novehst’s execution would 
have been enough to account for any such defect Caleb 
Balderstone — (the hero of one of the manj ludicrous de- 
hneations which he owed to the late Lord Haddmgton) — 
was pronounced at the time, by more than one cntic, a mere 
caricature , and, though he himsdf would never, m after 
days admit this censure to be just, he allowed that “ he 
might have sprinkled rather too much parsley over his 
chidren ” But even that blemish, for I grant that I think 
it a senous one, could not disturb the profound mterest 
and pathos of the Bnde of Lammermoor — ^to my fancy the 
most pure and powerful of all the tragedies that Scott ei er 
penned 

These volumes, as was mentioned, came out before the 
middle of June , and though at that moment he was una- 
ble to qmt his room, he did not hesitate to make all ar- 
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rangements as to another romance^ Ifay, thougli Ins con- 
dition still required an amanuensis, he had advanced con- 
siderably in the newwork before the Session closed m July. 
That he felt mudi more security as to his health by that 
time, most be inferred from his then alloivmghis son TValter 
to proceed to Ireland to jom the ISthreg^ent of Hussars 
The Comet mis only m the eighteenth year of his age , 
and the fashion of education m Scotland is such, that he 
had scarcely ever slept a night under a different roof from 
his parents, until this separation occurred He had been 
treated &om his cradle mth all the mdulgence that a man 
of sense can ever permit himself to show to any of his chil- 
dren , and for several years he had now been his father's 
daily compamon m all, his out-of-doors occupations and 
amusements The partmg was a painfiil one but Scott’s 
ambition centred m the heir of his name, and instead of 
fruitless pinings and lamentmgs, he henceforth made it his 
constant busmess to keep up such a frank correspondence 
iTith the young man as might enable himself to exert over 
him, when at a distance, the gentle influence of kmdness, 
experience, and wisdom The senes of his letters to his 
son IS, m my opmion, by far the most mterestmg and valu- 
able, as respects the personal character and temper df the 
wnter His manly kindness to his boy, whether he is e\- 
pressmg approbation or censure of his conduct, is a model 
for the parent , and his practical wisdom was of that hbe- 
ral order, based on such comprehensive views of man and 
the world, that I am persuaded it will oflien be found a^all- 
able to the circumstances of their own vanous cases, by 
^oung men of whatever station or profession 

Abbotsford had, m the ensumg autumn, the honour of a 
visit from Prince Leopold, nowKmg of Belgium, who had 
been often m Scott’s company m Pans m 1815 , and his 
Boyal Highness was followed by many other distmgnished 
guests , none of whom, fixim what they saw, would have 
doubted that the masons and foresters fully occupied their 
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host’s tune He was all the while, however, maMng steady 
progress with his Ivanhoe — and that although he was so 
far from entire recovery, that Mr Laidlaw contmued to pro- 
duce most of the MS fi;om his dictation 

The approach of winter brought a very alamung aspect 
of thmgs m our manufacturing districts , and there was 
throughout Scotland a general revival of the old volunteer 
spint Scott did not now dream of rejommg the Light 
Horse of Edmburgh, which he took much pleasure m see- 
ing re-organized , but m conjunction with his neighbour 
the laird of Gala, he planned the raismg of a body of Bor- 
der Sharpshooters, and was highly gratified by the readi- 
ness with which a hundred young men firom his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood sent m their names, makmg no 
condition but that the Sheriff himself should be the 
commandant He was very wilhng to accept that stipula- 
tion , and Laidlaw was mstantly directed to look out for a 
stalwart charger, a fit successor for the Brown Adams of 
former days But the progress of disaficcbon was arrested 
before this scheme could be earned mto execution It was 
m the nudst of that alarm that he put forth the bnef, but 
beautiful senes of papers entitled The Visionary 

In December he had an extraordmary accumulation of 
distress m his family circle Withm ten daj’s he lost his 
unde Dr Butherford , his dear aunt Christian Kutherford , 
and his excellent mother On her death he says to Lady 
Louisa Stuart (who had seen and been much pleased with 
the oldlady) — “ If I have been able to do anythmg m the 
way of pamtmg the past times, it is very much firom the stu- 
dies with which she presented me She connected a long 
penod of time with the present generation, for she remem- 
bered, and had often spoken with, a person who perfectly 
recollected the battle of Dunbar, and Ohver Cromwdl’s 
subsequent entry mto Edmburgh She preserved her facul- 
hra to the very day before her final illness , for our fiaends 
Mr and Mrs Scott of Harden visited her on the Sunday, 
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and, coming to our house a£ter,Trere eicpresang their surprise 
at the alertness of her nund, and the pleasure which she had 
in tallnrig OA er both anaent and modern events She-had 
told them with great accuracy, the real stoiy of the Bnde 
of Lammermuir, and pomted out vrherem it differed irom 
the novel She had all the names of the parties, and de- 
tailed (for she was a great genealogist) ihenr connesion with 
exis ting families On the subsequent Monday she was 
struck with a paralytic affection, suffered httle, and that 
with the utmost patience , and what was Gtod^ reward, and 
a great one to'her innocent and benevolent life, she nevei 
knew that her brother and sister, the last thirty years 
younger than hersdf, had trodden the dark path before 
her She was a stnet economist, which she said enabled 
her to be hberal; out of her httle mcome of about L SOO 
a-ycar, she bestowed at least a third in wdl-chosen chan- 
ties, and with the rest hved like a gentlewoman, and even 
with hospitahty more general than seemed to smt her age , 
j et I could never prevail on her to accept of any assistance 
You cannot conceive how affectmg it was to me to see the 
htde preparation of presents which she had assorted for the 
New Year — for she was a great obseirer of the old fashions 
of her penod — ^and to think that the kmd heart was cold 
which dehghted in all these acts of kmdly affection ” 

There is m the hbrary at Abbotsford a fine copy of Bas- 
kemlle’s foho Bible, two volumes, pnnted at Cambndge 
m 176S , and there appears on the blank leaf, m the trem- 
bhng handwntmg of Scott’s mother, this msenphon — " To 
my dear son, Walt^ Scoit, from hs affectionate Mother, 
Anne Rutherford — January 1st, 1819 ” Under these words 
her son has wntten as follows — “ This Bible was the gift 
of my grandfather Dr John Rutherford, to my mother, and 
presented by her to me , bemg alas ' the last gift which 1 
was to receive fi:om that excellent parent, and, as I venly 
bdieve, the thmg which she most loved m the world, — not 
only in humble veneration of the sacred contents, bjit as 
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the dearest pledge of her father’s affection to her As 
such she gave it to me , and as such I bequeath it to those 
who may represent me — chargmg them carefully to preserve 
the same, m memory of those to whom it has belonged 
1820 ” 

On the 18th of December, while his house was thus sad- 
dened, appeared his ItarJioe It was received throughout 
England with a more clamorous dehght than any of the 
Scotch novek had been The volumes (three m number) 
were now, for the first tune, of the post 8vo form, with a 
finer paper than hithcito, the press-work much more ele- 
gant, and the price accordmgly raised from eight shillmge 
the >olume to ten , yet the copies sold m this ongmal shape 
were twelve thousand 

I ought to have mentioned sooner, that the ongmal m- 
tention was to bnng out Ivanhoe as the production of a 
new hand, and that to assist this impression, the work was 
pnntcd m a size and manner unlike the precedmg ones , 
but Constable, when the day of pubhcation approached, 
remonstrated against this experiment, and it was accord- 
mgly abandoned 

The reader has alreajiy been told that Scott dictated the 
greater part of this romance The portion of the MS 
which IS his own, appears, however, not only as well and 
firmly executed as that of any of the Tales of my Landlord, 
but distmguished by havmg still fewer erasures and mter- 
lineations, and also by bemg m a smaller hand The firag- 
ment is beautiful to look at — many pages together without 
one alteration It is, I suppose, superfluous to add, that 
in no mstance did Scott re-wnte his prose before send- 
ing it to the press Whatever may have been the case 
with his poetry, the world uniformly received the pnma 
I ura of the novelist . 

As a work of art, Ivanhoe is perhaps the first of all 
Scott s efforts, whether m prose or m verse , nor have the 
^ strength and tplendour of his imagination been displayed 
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to higher advantage than in some of the scenes of this ro- 
mance But I behevo that no reader "who is capable of 
thoroughly comprehending the author's Scotch diaracter 
and Scotch dialogue -will ever place even Ivanhoe, os a 
•work of gemus, on the same level -with "Waverley, Guj 
Mannermg, or the Heart of Mid-Lothion 

The mtroduction of the charmmg Jewess and her father 
originated, I find, m a comersation that Scott held ■with 
lus fiaend Skene dimng the severest season of his bodd} 
sufiermgs m tlie early part of this year “ Iklr Skene,” says 
that gentleman’s ■wife, “ sittmg by his bedside, and trymg 
to amuse him as well as he could m the mtervols of pom, 
happened to get on the subject of the Jews, as he had ob- 
served them when he spent some time m Germany m his 
youth Them situation had naturally made a strong im- 
pression , for m those days they retamed them o'wn dress 
and manners entire, and were treated -with considerable 
austerity by their Christian neighbours, bemg still locked 
up at night m their own quarter by great gates , and Mr 
Skene, partly m seriousness, but partly firom the mere ■wish 
to turn his mmd at the moment upon somethmg that imght 
occupy and divert it, suggested thjt a group of Jews would 
be an mterestmg feature if he could contnve to bnng them 
into his next novel ” Upon the appearance of Ivanhoe, 
he remmded Mr Skene of this conversation, and said, 
“ You ■will find this book owes not a httle to your German 
reminiscences ” 

By the way, before Ivanhoe made its appearance, I had 
myself been formally admitted to the author’s secret , but 
had he favoured me ■with no such confidence, it would have 
been impossible for me to doubt that I had been present 
some months before at the conversation which suggested, 
and mdecd supphed all the materials of, one of its most 
amusmg chapters I allude to that m winch oui Saxon 
terms for animals m ■the field, and our Horman equivalents 
for them as they appear on the table, and so on, are ex- 
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plained and commented on All tins Scott owed to the 
after-dinner talk one day m Castle Street of Ins old fticnd 
Mr WiUiam Clerk, — who, among other degant pursmts, 
has cultivated the science of philology very deeply 

I cannot conclude without observmg that the puhhcation 
of Ivanhoe marks the most hnllmnt epoch m Scott’s historj' 
ds the hteraiy favourite of his contemporaries With the 
novel which he next put forth, the immediate sale of these 
works began gradually to dcchne , and though, even when 
that had reached its lowest declension, it was still far above 
the most ambitious dreams of any other novelist, jet the 
pubhshers were a&aid the aunouncement of anythmg like 
a falhng-off might cast a damp over the spirits of the 
author He was allowed to remam for several years under 
the impression that whatever novel he threw oft commanded 
at once the old triumphant sale often or twdve thousand, 
and was afterwards, when mcluded m the- collective edition, 
to be circulated m that shape also as widdy as Waverleyor 
Ivanhoe In my opmion, it would have been very unwise m 
the booksellers to give Scott any uniovourable tidmgs upon 
such subjects after the commencement of the malady which 
proved fatd to him,-Tfor that ftom the first shook his 
mmd , but I think they took a false measure of the man 
when they hesitated to tdl him exactly hbw thcr matter 
stood, throughout 1820 and the three or four followmg 
years, when his mteUect was as vigorous as it ever 'had 
been, and his heart as courageous , and I regret their 
scruples (among other reasons), because the years now 
mentioned were the most costly ones m his hfe , and for 
every twelvemonths m which any man allows himself, or is 
encouraged by others, to proceed m a course of unwise 
expenditure, it becomes proportionably more difficult for 
hun to pull up when the mistake is at length detected or 
recognised. 

In the correspondence of this wmter [1 819-1820], there 
occurs fiieijuent mention of the Pnnee Gustavus Vasa, who 
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Spent some months in Edinburgh, and Ins Royal Highness’s 
accomplished attendant, \he Baron Pohcr I met them often 
in Ca^e Street, and remember as especially mterestmg the 
first evemng that they dmed there The only portrait in 
Scott’s Edmbnrgh dinmg-room iras one of Charles XXL of 
Sweden, and he was struck, as mdeed every one must hare 
been, with the remarkable resemblance which the exiled 
Prince’s air and features presented to the hero of his race 
Young Gustavus, on his part, hung with keen and melan- 
choly enthusiasm on his host’s anecdotes of the expedition 
of Charles Edward The Prmcc, accompamed by Scott 
and myselij witnessed the ceremoiual of the proclamation 
of King George XV on the 2d of Februaij', at the Cross, 
firom a window over Mr Constable’s shop m the High 
Street , and on that occasion also the air of sadness that 
mixed m his features with eager curiosity was very afiect- 
mg Scott explamed all the details to him, not without 
many lamentations over the barbanty of the Auld Reekie 
baihes, who had removed the beautiful Gothic Cross itself, 
for the sake of widening the thoroughfare The weather 
was fine, the sun shone bnght , and the antique tabards of 
the heralds, the trumpet notes of Gqd save ike King, and 
the hearty checnngs of the immense uncovered multitude 
that filled the noble old street, produced altogether a scene 
of great splendour and solenmity The Ro^al Exile sur- 
\eyed it with a flushed che^ and a watery eye, and Scott, 
obsemng his emotion, withdrew with me to another wm- 
dow, whispering “ poor lad ! poor lad • God help him ” 
Later in the season the Prince spent a few days at Abbote- 
fiird, where he was received with at least as much reve- 
rence as any eldest son of a reigning sovereign could have 
been He gave Scott, at parting, a seal, which he almost 
constantly used ever after 

* About the middle of February — it having been ere that 
time arranged that I should many his eldest daughter in 
the course of the spnng, — accompanied him and part of 
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his family on one of those flying -visits to Abbotsford, -with 
•which he often mdulged himself on a Saturday durmg term 
Upon such occasions Scott appeared at the usual hour m 
Court, but -weonng, instead of the official suit of black, his 
country mommg chress — green jacket and so forth — ^under 
the clerk’s go-wn , a hcence of -which many gentlemen of 
the long robe had been accustomed to aTOil themselves m 
the days of his youth — ^it bemg then considered as the 
authentic badge that they -were lairds as -well as lawyers — 
but which, to use the dialect of the place, had fallen mto 
desuetude before I knew the Parliament House He was, 
1 thmk, one of the two or three, or at most the half-dozen, 
who still adhered to this pri-vilege of their order , aud it 
has now, m all likelihood, become qmte obsolete, like the 
ancihnt custom, a part of the same system, for all Scotch 
barristers to appear ivithout gowns or -wigs, and m coloured 
clothes, when upon circmt At noon, when the Court 
broke up, Peter Mathieson was sure to be m attendance m 
the Parhament Close, and five mmutes after, the goivn 
had been tossed off, and Scott, rubbmg his hands for glee, 
was under weigh for Tweedside On -this occasion, he was, 
of course, m moummg , but I have thought it worth while 
to preserve the curcumstance of his usual Saturday’s cos- 
tume As we proceeded, he talked -without reserve of the 
novd of the Monastery, of whidi he had the first volume 
■with him and mentioned, what he had probably forgotten 
when he -wrote the Introduction of 1830, that a good dea] 
of that volume had been composed before he condudet 
Ivahhoe “ It was a rdief,” he said, “ to mterlay the 
scenery most famihar to me, -with the strange world foi 
which I had to draw so muedi on imogmation ” 

Next mommg -there appeared at breakfast John Ballan- 
tyne, who had at this time a huntmg-box a few miles off 
m the vde of the Leader — and -with him Mr Constable^ 
his guest , and it bemg a fine dear day, as soon as Scott 
had read the Church service and one of Jeremy Taylor’s 
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sermons, -we all sallied out, before noon, on a perambula- 
tion of bis upland territories , Maida and tbe rest of the 
favourites accompanymg our march At startmg ire were 
jomcd by the constant henchman, Tom Purdie — and I may 
save myself the trouble of any attempt to describe his ap- 
pearance, for his master has given us an mimitably true 
one m mtroducmg a certam personage of his Bedgaimtlet 
— “ He was, perhaps, sixty years old , yet his brow was 
not much furrowed, and his jet black hair was only gnzried, 
not whitened, by the advance of age All his motions 
spoke strength unabated , and though rather undersized, 
he had very broad shoulders, was square made, thm-flanked, 
and apparently combmed m his frame muscular strength 
and activity, the last somewhat impaired, perhaps, bj 
years, but the first remammg m full vigour A hard and 
harsh countenance, eyes far sunk under piojectmg eje- 
brows, which were gnzzled like his hair , a wide mouth, 
furnished from ear to ear with a range of unimpaued teeth 
of uncommon whiteness, and a size and breadth which 
might have become the jaws of an ogre, completed this 
dehghtful portrait ” Equip this figure m Scott’s cast-off 
green jacket, white hat and drab trouseis , and imagine 
that years of kmd Iroatment, comfort, and the honest con- 
' sequence of a confidential grieve, had softened away much 
of the hardness and harshness ongmally impressed on the 
visage by anxious peuury and the smister habits of a hlacL- 
fisher , — and the Tom Purdie of 1820 stands before us ^ 

TVe were all dehghted to see how completely Scott had 
recovered his bodily vigour, and none more so than Con- 
stable, who, as he puffed and panted after him up one 
ravme and down another, often stopped to wipe his fore- 
head, and remarked that “ it was not every author who 
should lead him such a dance ” But Purdie’s face shone 

* There is m the diniag-room at Abbotsford a clover little 
sketch in oil of Tom Purdie by Edivin Landseer, E A — ^ivho often 
pnjoyed Tom’s company in sports both of flood and field 
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■With rapture as he observed how severely the swag-helhed 
bookseller s activity was taxed Scott exclaiming exult- 
ingly, though perhaps for the tenth time, “ This -will be a 
glorious sprmg for our trees, Tom !” — “ You may sa) that, 
Slim a,” quoth Tom, — and then 'Imgermg a moment for 
Constable, — “ My certy,” he added, scratdung his head, 
“ and I think it will bo a grand season for our iuils too " 
But mdeed Tom olwa3S talked of our hmlcs as if they had 
been as regular products of the soil as our aits and our hrls 
Havmg thieaded, first the Hexilcleugh, and then the 
Rhymer’s Glen, we arrived at Huntlj' Bum, where the 
hospitahty of the kmd Weird-Ststers, as Scott called the 
Miss Bergussons, reanimated our esfiianstcd Bibhopoles, 
and gave them courage to extend their walk a httle further 
doivn the same famous brook Here there was ‘a small 
cottage m a very sequestered situation, by makmg some 
httle additions to which Scott thought it might be con- 
verted mto a suitable summer residence for his daughter 
and future son-m-law The details of that plan were soon 
settled — ^it was agreed on all hands that a sweeter scene of 
seclusion could not be fancied He repeated some verses of 
Rogers’ “ Wish,” which pamt the spot — 

” Mine be a cot beside the hill — 

A bce-liiYo’s hnni shall soothe my ear , 

A willoivy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near ” &o. 

But when he came to the stanza — 

“ And Lucy at her wheel shall sing, 

In msset-gown and apron bine," 
he departed from the text, addmg — 

“ Bnt if Bluestockings here you hrmg. 

The Cheat Unknown won’t dine with you " 

Jolumy Ballantyne, a projector to the core, was particu- 
larly zealous about this embryo establishment Foreseeing 
that he should have had walkmg enough ere he reached 
IIunltyBam,his dapper httle He-wmarket groom had been 
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oidered to fetch Old Mortality tluther, and now, mounted 
on his fine hunter, he capered about us, looking palhd and 
emaciated as a ghost, hut as gay and dieerful as ever, and 
would fain have been permitted to ndc over hedge and 
ditch to mark out the proper line of the future avenue 
Scott admonished him that the country-people, if they saw 
him at such work, wovdd take the whole party for heathens , 
and dappmg spurs to his home, he left us “ The ded ’s 
in the body,” quoth Tom Purdie , “ he ’ll be ower every 
yett atwcen this and Tum-agam, though it be_the Lord’s 
day I wadna wonder if he were to be ceeted before the 
Session ” — “ Bo sure, Tam,” cnes Constable, “ that you 
egg on the Dommie to blow up his father — 1 wouldna 
grudge a hundred miles o’ gait to see the ne’er-do-weel on 
the stool, and neither. I’ll be sworn, would the Sheriff” 
— “ Na, na,” quoth the Sheriff, “ we’ll let sleeping dogs 
be, Tam ” 

As we wallted homeward, Scott, bemg a httle fatigued, 
laid his left hand on Tom’s shoulder, and leaned heavily 
for support, chattmg to his “ Sunday poney,” as he called 
the affectionate fellow, just as freely as with the rest of the 
party, and Tom put m his word shrewdly and manfully, 
and gnnned and grunted whenever the joke chanced to be 
intiun his apprehension It was easy to see that his heart 
swelled withm hun from the moment that the Sheriff got 
his collar m his gnpe 

There arose a httle dispute between them about what 
tree or trees ought to be cut down m a hedge-row that we 
' passed , and Scott seemed somewhat ruffled with finding 
that some previous hmts of his on that head had not been 
attended to “When we got mto motion agam, his hand 
was on Constable’s shoulder — and Tom dropped a pace or 
two to the rear, until we approached a gate, when he 
jumped forward and opened it “ Give us a pinch of your 

snuff, Tom,” quoth the Sheriff Tom’s mull was produced, 
and the hand resumed its position I was much diverted 
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With Tom’s behaviour when we at length reached Abbots- 
ford There were some garden chau^ on the green m 
front of the cottage porch Scott sat down on one of them 
to en]oy the view of his new tower as it gleamed m the 
sunset, and Constable and I did the Idee hlr Purdie re- 
mamed lounging near us for a fow mmutes, and then asked 
the Sheriff “ to speak a word " They withdrew together 
into the garden — and Scott presently rejomed us with a 
particularly comical expression of face As soon as Tom 
was out of sight, he said — “ Willy e guess what he has been 
saymg, now ? — W ell, this is a great satisfaction ! Tom 
assures me that he has thought the matter over, and will 
(ale viy advice about the thinning of that clump behmd 
Oaptom Fergusson’s 

I must not forget, that whoever might be at Abbotsford, 
Tom always appeared at his master’s elbow on Sunday, 

* I was obhged to the SherifT’s companion of 1815, John Scott 
of Gala, for reminding me of the following trait of Tom Fnrdie. 
The first time John Bichardson of Fludyer Street (one of Sir 
Walter’s dearest fnends) came to Abbotsford, Tom (who took him 
for a Southron) was sent to attend npon him while he tried for a 
Jah (tea salmon) in the neighbourhood of Melrose Bridge As 
they wallied thither, Tom boasted grandly of the size of the fish he 
had himself caught there, evidently giving the stranger no credit 
for much skill in the Wiltonian craft By and by, however, 
Bichardson, who was an admirable angler, hooked a vigorous fellow, 
and after a beautiful exhibition of the art, landed him in safety 
“ A Rmfish, Tom " — “ Oo, aye. Sir,” quoth Tom — “ it’s a bonny 
grilse ” “ A gnke. Tom 1 ” says Mr E — “ it’s as heavy a salmon 
as the heaviest yon were tellmg me about ” Tom shewed his 
teeth m a smile of bitter mcreduhty , but while they were still de 
bating, Lord Sommerville’s fisherman came up with scales m his 
basket, and Bichardson msisted on havmg Ins victim weighed The 
result was triumphant for the captor « Weel,” says Tom, lettmg 
the salmon drop on the turf—'* weel, ye are a meilde fish, mon— 
and a meiUe/ufe too,” (ho added m a lower key) “ to let yoursell 
bo kilt by an Bnglandcr ” 
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when dinner was over, and drank long life to the Laird and 
the Lady and all the good company, in a qnaigh of whisky, 
or a tumbler of wme, according to his fimigr I believe 
Scott has somewhere expressed in prmt his satisfaction that, 
among all the changes of onr manners, the ancient freedom 
of personal intercourse may still be mdulged between a 
master and an oKi-q/^<foors’ servant , but in truth he kept 
by the old fashion even with domestic servants, to an extent 
which I have hardly seen practised by any other gentleman 
He conversed with his coachman, if he sat by bun, as he 
often did on the box — witb bis footman, if he happened to 
be in the rumble, and when there ivas any very joung 
lad in the household, he held it a point of duty to see that 
his employments were so arranged as to leave tune for ad- 
vanemg his education, made him bnng his copy-book once 
a-wedc to the hbraiy, and exammed him as to all that ho 
was doing Indeed he did not confine this humamty to 
lus own people. Any steady servant of a friend of Ins was 
soon considered as a sort of friend too, and was sure to have 
a kind httle colloquy to himself at commg and going Wth 
all this, Scott was a veiy ngid enforcer of disciplme — con- 
tnved to make it thoroughly understood by all about him, 
that they must do them part by him as he did his by them , 
and the result was happy I never kuew any man so well 
served as he was — so carefully, so respectfiiUy, and so silent- 
ly , and I cannot help doubtmg if in any department of 
human operations real kindness ever compromised real 
dignity. 
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CHAPTER XT. 


Scott’s Baronetcy — ^Portrait by Lawonco and Bust by Chantry 
—Presidency of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh — Hospitalities 
and Sports at Abbotsford — ^Pubbcabon of the Monastery— The 
Abbot — and Ecnil\rortb — ^1820 


The novel of The Monastery was published in the be- 
ginning of March 1820 Itappeared not m the post Svoform 
of Ivonhoe, but in 3 vols 12mo, like the earher works of 
the senes In fact, a few sheets of The Monastery had 
been printed before Scott agreed toletlvanboe have “By 
the Author of Waverley” on its title-page , and the diffe- 
rent shapes of the two books belonged to the abortive 
scheme of passmg off “Mr Laurence Templeton” ns a 
hitherto unheard of candidate for hterary success 

At the nsmg of his Court on the 12th, he proceeded 
to London, for the purpose of receivmg his baronetc), 
which he had been prevented from domg m the sprmg of 
the precedmg year by illness, and agam at Chnstmas bj 
family afihctions The Pnnce Regent was now Kmg 
One of his first visiters was Sm Thomas Lawrence, who 


informed him that his Majesty had resolved to adorn the 
great gallery, then m progress at Wmdsor Castle, with 


portraits by his handof his mostdistmguished contemporaries , 
all the reignmg monarchs of Europe, and their clucf mmi- 


sters and generals, had already sat for this puipose on 
the same walls the Emg desired to sec exhibited those of 
his own subjects who had attamed the highest honours of 
literature and science — ^aud it was his pleasure that this 
«ene3 should commence with Walter Scott The por- 
trait was begun immediatelj, and the head was fimsbcd 
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before Scott left to-wn. Sir Thomas has caught and fixed 
•with admirable slnll one of the loftiest expressions of his 
countenance at the proudest penod of his life to the per- 
fect truth of the representation, eveij' one ■who ever sur- 
prised Mm m the act of composition at his desk ivill bear 
■witness The expression, ho'wever, -was one ■with "which 
manj "who had seen the man often, ■were not fanuhar * and 
It "was extremely unfortunate that Sir Thomas filled in the 
figure firom a separate sketch after he had quitted London 
'VVhen I first saw the head, I thought nothing could be 
better , but there "was an endent change for the "worse 
•when the picture appeared m its finished state — ^for the 
rest of the person had been done on a difiercnt scale, and 
this neglect of proportion takes considerably fixim the ma- 
jestic effect "which the head itself, and eqieciallj the might}- 
pile of forehead, had in nature I hope one day to see a 
good engravmg of the head alone, as I first sa"w it floatmg 
on a dark sea of canvass 

La-wrence told me several years afterwards that, in his 
opuuon, the tivo greatest men he had pamted "were the 
Duke of Welhngton and Sn: IVnlter Scott, “ and it "was 
odd,” said he, “ that they both chose usually the same hour 
for sittmg — seven m the mommg They were both as 
patient sitters as I ever had Scott, however, was, in my 
case at least, a very difficult subject. I had selected what 
struck me as his noblest look , but when he was m the 
chair before me, he talked away on all sorts of subjects in bis 
usual style, so that it cost me great pains to bnng Mm back 
to Eolcmmty, when I had to attend to anj-tbrng beyond the 
outhne of a subordinate feature I soon found that the 
surest recipe was to say somethmg that would lead him to 
reate a bit of poetry I used to mtcoduce by hook or 
by crook a few hues of Campbell or BjTon , he was sure 
to take up the passage where I left it, or cap it by some- 
thing better — and then— when he was, as Dry den says of 
one of his heroes, 
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‘ Made up of three parts fire — so full of heaven 
It sparlded at his eyes* — 

then was my time — and I made the best use I could of it. 
The hardest day’s work I had with him was once when 
I accompamed him to my pamtmg room ♦ 
was m particularly gay spirits, and nothing would serve him 
but keepmg both artist and sitter m a perpetual state of 
merriment by anecdote upon anecdote about poor She- 
ridan The anecdotes were mostly m themselves black 
enough — ^but the style of the conteur was irresistibly quomt 
and comical When Scott came nest, he said he was 
ashamed of himsdf for laugbmg so much as he listened 
to them , ‘ for truly,’ quoth he, ’ if the tithe was fact, 
'***** mght have said to Shenj' — as Lord Braxfield 
once said to an eloquent culprit at the bar — ‘ Ye’re a 
\erra clever chiel’, man, but ye wad be nane the waur o’ a 
hangmg ’ ” 

It was also durmg this visit to London that Scott sat to 
Chantrey for that bust which alone preserves for postenty 
the cast of expression most fondly remembered by all who 
ever mmgled m his domestic circle. Chantrey’s request 
that Scott would sit to him was commumcated through 
Allan Cunmngham, derk of the works m the great sculp- 
tor’s establishment “ Honest Allan,” m his earlydays, when 
gammg his bread as a stone-mason m Hithsdale, made a 
pilgrimage on foot mto Edmburgh, for the sole purpose of 
seemg the author of Manmon as he passed along the street 
He was now m possession of a celebrity of his own, and 
had mentioned to his patron his purpose of calhng on Scott 
to thank him for some kmd message he had received, 
through a common fiaend, on the subject of those “ Re- 
mains of Nithadale and Gallowav Song,” which first made 
lus poetical talents known to the pubhe. Chantrey em- 
braced this opportunity of conveymg to Scott his own long- 
chenshed ambition of moddlmg his head , and Scott at 
’ A distinguished "Whig friend. 
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once assented to the flattering proposal “ It was about 
mne in the morning,” says hfr Cunningham, “ that I sent 
in my card to him at Miss Dumergue’s m Piccadilly It 
lini^ not been gone a mmute, when I heard a^qmck hea\y 
step commg, and in he came, holdmg out both hands, as 
was his custom, and sajing, as he pressed mme — * Allan 
Cunmngham, I am glad to see you ’ I said somethmg,” 
contmues Mr C , “ about the pleasure I felt m touchmg 
the hand that had charmed me so much He moved his 
hand, and with one of his comic smiles said, ^ Ay — and a 
big brown hand it is ’ I was a httle abashed at first 
Scott saw it, and soon put me at my ease , he had the ' 
power — ^I had almost called it the art, but art it was not 
— of winmng one’s heart, and restormg one’s confidence, 
beyond any man I e\er met ” 

Chantrej’s purpose had been the same as Lawrence’s — 
to seize a poetical phasis of the countenance , and when the 
poet first sat, he proceeded to model the head as lookmg 
upwards, gravely ,and solemnly The talk that passed, 
meantime, had amused and gratified both, and fortunately 
at parting, Chantrey requested that Scott would come and 
breakfast with him next monimg before they recommenced 
operations m the studio He accepted the invitation, and 
when he arrived agom m Eedestone Street, found two or 
three acquomtonces assembled to meet him, — among others, 
his old firend Richard Heber. The breakfast was, as any 
party m Sir Hrancis Chantrey’s house was sure to be, a 
gay one, and not havmg seen Heber m particular for seve- 
ral jears, Scott’s spirits were unusually excited “ In the 
midst of the mirth (says Cunmngham) John (commonly 
called Jack") Puller, the member for Surrey, and stand- 
ing jester of the House of Commons, came m Heber, 
who was well acquamted with the firee and joyous cha- 
racter of that worth) , began to lead Tntn out by relat- 
ing some festive anecdotes Puller growled approbation, 
and mdulged us with some of his odd salhes , thmgs which 
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be assured us ‘ were damned good, and true too, wbicb was 
better ’ Mr Scott, wbo was standing when Fuller came 
m, eyed bim at first with a look grave and considerate , 
but as the stream of conversation flowed, his keen eye 
twinkled brighter and bnghter , his stature increased, for 
he drew himself up, and seemed to take the measure of the 
hoary joker, body and soul. An hour or two of social chat 
had meanwhile induced Chaatrey to alter his views as to 
the bust, and when Scott left us, he said to me pnvatdy, 
‘ This will never do — I shall never be able to please mj - 
sdf with a perfectly serene expression I must try his 
conversational look, take him when about to break out 
mto some sly funny old story ’ As Chantrey said this, he 
took n string, cut ofl* the head of the bust, put it into its 
present position, touched the eyes and mouth shghtly, and 
wrought such a transformation, that when Scott came to 
lus third sittmg, he smiled and said — ‘ Ay, ye’re mair like 
yoursel now 1 — Why, hlr Chantrey, no witch of old ever 
performed such cantnps with clay as this ’ ” 

The baronetcy was conferred on him, not m consequence 
of any Mmistennl suggestion, but by the King personally, 
and of his own unsohated motion , and when the poet 
kissed his hand, he said to him — “ I shall always refiect 
■with pleasure on Sir Walter Scott’s havmg been the first 
creation of my reign ” 

The Gazette announcing this was dated March 30, 1820 , 
and the Baronet, as soon afterwards as he could get away 
from Lawrence, set out on his return to the North , for 
he had such respect for the ancient prejudice (a classical 
as wdl as a Scottish one) against marrymg in May, that 
he was anxious to have the ceremony an whidi his 
daughter was concerned, over before ■that unlu(hy month 
should commence He reached Hdmburgh late m April, 
and on the 29th of that month he gave me the hand of 
his daughter Sophia The weddmg, more Scotioo., took 
place m the evenmg, and adhenng on all such occa> 
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eions to ancient modes of observance witb tbe same punc- 
tibousness wLich ho mentions as distmguishmg his worthy 
father, he gave a jolly supper afterwards to all the friends 
and connexions of the young couple 

lii May 1820, he received from both the Enghsh Um- 
versities the highest comphment which it was in then 
power to offer huu The Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and 
Cambridge commimicated to him, in the same week, their 
request that he would attend at the approachmg Comme- 
morations, and accept the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law It was imposiblc for him to leave Scotland 
agam m time , and on various subsequent renewals of the 
same flattering proposition from either body, he was pre- 
vented by similur circumstances from avaihng himself of 
their distmguished kmdness 

About the middle of August, my wife and I went to 
Abbotsford, and we remamed there for several weclcs, 
dunng which I became famihanzed to Sir 'Walter Scott’s 
mode of existence in the country The humblest person 
who stajed merely for a short visit, must have departed 
with the impression that what he witnessed was an occa- 
sional vanety, that Scott’s courtesy prompted limi to 
break m upon his habits when he had a stranger to 
amuse , but that it was physically impossible that the man 
who was wntmg the Waverley romances at the rate of 
nearly twelve volumes m the year, could contmue, week 
after week, and month after month, to devote all but a 
hardly perceptible fraction of his monungs to out-of- 
doors’ occupations, and the whole of his evenmgs to 
the entertainment of a constantly varymg circle of guests 
The ho^itality of his afternoons must alone have been 
enough to exhaust the energies of almost any man , for his 
visiters did not mean, bke those of country-houses m gene- 
ral, to enjoy the landlord’s good cheer and amuse each 
other , but the far greater proportion arrived from a dis- 
tmice, for the sole sake of the Poet and ITovelist himself, 
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■whose person they had never before seen, and whose ^oice 
they nught never agam have an opportunity of hearing 
Ifo other villa in Europe "was ever resorted to from the 
same motives, and to anythmg like the same e'x.tent, except 
Femey , and Voltaire never dreamt of being "visible to lus 
hunters, except for a brief space of the day , — ^few of them 
even dmed "with him, and none of them seem to have slept 
under his roof Scott's establishment, on the contraiy, 
resembled m every particular that of the affluent idler, 
•who, because he has mhented, or would fain transnut 
pohtical influence m some provmce, keeps open house — 
receives as many as he has room for, and sees their apart- 
ments occupied, as soon as they vacate them, by another 
troop of the same description Even on gentlemen gmlt- 
less of mkshcd, the exercise of hospitahty upon this sort of 
scale IS found to impose a heavy tax , few of them, now-a- 
days, think of mamtammg it for any large portion of the 
5 ear very few mdeed below the highest rank of the nobi- 
lity — m whose case there is usuallj a staflF of led-captams, 
led-chaplams, servile dandies, and semi-professional talkers 
and jokers from London, to take the chief part of the 
burden Now, Scott had often m lus mouth the pithy 
verses — 

“ Conversation is but carving — 

Give no more to every guest, 

Than he 's able to digest 
Give him always of the prime, 

And but htdc at a tune , 

Carve to all but just enough. 

Let them neither starve nor stuff. 

And that you may have your due. 

Let your neighbours carve for you ” — 
and he, m his O'wn famihar circle alwajs, and m other 
circles where it was possible, furnished a happy exemphfica- 
tion of tliesc rules and regulations of tlie Dean of St Pa- 
trick s But the same sense and benevolence which dictated 
adhesion to them among his old friends and acquaintance, 
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rendered it necessary to break tbcrnnhen he was receiving 
strangers of the class I ha^e descnbed above at Abbots- 
ford he fdt that tlieir commg was the best homage they 
could paj to Ins celebnty, and tliat it would have been as 
uncourteous m him not to give them their fill of his talk, 
as it would be in your everj-daj lord of manors to make 
his casual guests welcome mdeed to his venison, but keep 
'his grouse-shootmg for his immediate allies and depen- 
dants 

Ever}' now and then he received some stranger who was 
not indisposed to take his part m the carting, and how 
good-humouredly he surrendered the lion’s share to an} 
one that seemed to covet it — ^with what perfect placidity 
he submitted to be bored even by bores of the first water, 
must have excited the admiration of many besides the daily 
observers of his proceedings I have heard a spruce Semor 
Wrangler lecture him for half an evenmg on the niceties 
of the Greek epigram , I have heard the poorest of all 
parhamentaiy blunderers try to detail to him the pros and 
cons of what he called the 2V«cl system , and m either 
case the same bland eye watched the hps of the tormentor 
But, with such ludicrous exceptions, Scott was the one 
object of the Abbotsford pilgrims , and evenmg followed 
evenmg only to shew him exertmg, for their amusement, 
more of animal spirits, to saj nothing of intellectual vigour, 
than would have been considered bj any other man in the 
company as sufficient 'for the whole expenditure of a week’s 
existence Yet this was not the chief marvel he talked 
of thmgs that interested himself, because he knew that by 
doing so he should give most pleasure to his guests But 
how vast was the range of subjects on which he could talk 
vnth unafficctcd zeal , and with what admirable dehcacy of 
instmctive pohteness did he select lus topic accor ding to 
the pecuhar history, study, pursuits, or social habits of 
the stranger ' And all this was done vnthout approach 
to the unmanly trickery of what is called catching the tons 
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of the person one converses mth Scott took the subject 
on "which he thought such a man or -woman "would like best 
to hear him speak — but not to handle it m them -way, or 
m any -way but -what was completely, and most simply his 
own , — not to flatter them by embeUishmg, -with the illus- 
tration of his gemus, the views and opmions which they weie 
supposed to entertam,- — but to let his gemus play out its 
own variations, for his own dehght and theirs, ns freely and 
easily, and with as endless a multiphcity of dehcious novel- 
ties, as ever the magic of Beethoven or Mozart could flmg 
over the few primitive notes of a -village air 

It is the custom in some, perhaps m man} countr}'- 
houses, to keep a register of the guests, and I have often 
regretted that nothmg of the sort was ever attempted at 
Abbotsford It would have been a cunous record—- 
especially if so contrived — (as I have seen done)— that 
the names of each day should, by their arrangement on the 
page, mdicate the exact order in which the company sat at 
dinner It would hardly, I beheve, be too much to affirm, 
that Sir Walter Scott entertamed, under his roof, m the 
course of the seven or eight bnUiant seasons when his 
prosperity was at its height, as many persons of distmction 
in rank, m pohtics, m art, m hterature, and in science, as 
the most princely nobleman of his age ever did m the like 
space of time — I -turned over, smee I -wrote the precedmg 
sentence, Mr Lodge's compendium of the Bntish Peerage, 
and on summmg up the titles which suggested io myself 
some reminiscence of this kind, I found them nearly as one 
out of six — I fancy it is not beyond the mark to add, that 
of the emment foreigners who -visited our island -withm this 
period, a moiety crossed the Channel mamly m consequence 
of the interest with which his "wntmgs had mvested Scotland 
“-and that the hope of beholdmg the man tmder his own 
roof was the cro-wmng motive -with half that moiety As 
for countrymen of his o-wn, like him ennobled, m the higher 
sense of that word, by the display of their mtellectual 
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energies, if anj one such contemporaij can bo pointed out 
as hamg crossed the Tweed, and vet not spent a day at 
Abbotsford, 1 shall he surpnsed 
It is needless to add, that Sur ■V^'’alter uas fannharly 
loaown, long before the days I am speakmg of, to almost 
all the nobihty and higher gentry of Scotland ; and con- 
sequently, that there seldom wanted a fair proportion of 
them to assist him in doing the honours of his conntr} 
It is shll more superfluous to say so respecting the heads 
of his own profession at Edmhurgh ' Stbi ct amicts — 
Abbotsford was their villa whenever they pleased to le- 
sort to It, and few of tliem were cier absent from it 
long He hved mc.inwhile in a constant mterchangc of 
easy visits with the gentlemen’s famihes of Teviotdale and 
the Forest , so that mixed up mth his superfine admirers 
of the Maj-fiur breed, his stanng worshippers from foreign 
parts, and his qmck'Wittcd coevals of the Porhament Houso 
— ^there was found generally some hearty home-spun lanrd, 
Tvith his dame, and thoyoung laird — bashful bumpkin, per- 
haps, whose ideas did not soar bey ond his gun and pointei — 
or perhaps a httlo pseudo-dandy, for whom the Ivdso race- 
course and the Jedburgh ball were Life and the World 
To complete the oUa podnda^ we must remember that no 
old acquaintance, or family connexions, however remote 
their actual station or style of manners iirom his own, were 
forgotten or lost sight of. He had some, even near rela- 
tions, who, except when they visited him, rarely if ever 
found admittance to what the haughty dialect of Ao upper 
world IS pleased to designate exdusivcly as soacty These 
were welcome guests, let who might be under that roof; 
and it was the same with many a worthy citizen of Edm- 
burgh, habitually moving in an obscure cirdc, who had 
been in the same class with Scott at the High Schod, 
or his fellow-apprentice when he was proud of conung 
threepence a page by the use of his pen To dwell on no- 
tlung else, it was surely a beautiful perfection of real um- 
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versal humanity and pohtcncss, that could enable this great 
and good man to blend guests so multifarious m one group, 
and contnve to make them all equally happy mth him, 
ivith themselves, and -with each other 

I remember saymg to Wdham Allan one monimg as the 
whole party mustered before the porch after breatfast — 
“ A faithful sketch of what you at this moment see, would 
be moremtercstmg a hundred years hence, than the grand- 
est so-called historical picture that you will e%er exhibit at 
Somerset House and my ftiend agreed with me so cor- 
dially, that I often wondered afterwards he had not attempted 
to realize the suggestion The subject ought, however, to 
have been treated conjomtly by him (or Wilkie) and Ed-* 
ivm Landseer It was a dear, bright September mormng, 
with a sharpness in the air that doubled the animatmg m- 
ftuence of the sunshme, and all was m readmess for a grand 
coursmg match on New.irk Hill The only guest who had 
chalked out other sport for himself was the stanchest of 
anglers hir Hose , but he, too, was there on his shelly, 
aimed with his salmon-rod and landmg-net, and attended 
by his humorous squire Hmves, and Charhe Pnrdie, a bro- 
ther of Tom, m those days the most celebrated fisherman 
of the distnct This htflo group of Waltomans, bound foi 
Lord Somerville’s preserve, remamed loungmg about to 
witness the start ofthc mam cavalcade Sur Walter, moimted 
on Sybil, was marshalhng the order of procession with a 
huge huntmg-whip , and, among a dozen fiohcsome youths 
and maidens, who seemed disposed to laugh at all disciplmc, 
appeared, each on horseback, each as eager as the young- 
est sportsman m the troop, Sn Humphrey Davy, Dr Wol- 
laston, and the patriarch of Scottish bdles-lettres, Henry 
l^Iackenzie TheiManof Feehng, however, was persuaded 
with some difficulty to resign his steed for the present to 
his faithful negro follower, and to jom Lady Scott in the 
sociable, imtil we should reach the ground of our hallue 
Laidlaw, on a long-tailed wuy Highlander, yclept Hoddix 
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(?rey, which earned him nimbly and stoutly, although his 
feet almost touched the ground as he sat, was the adjutant 
But the most picturesque figure was the illustrious mventor 
of the safety-lamp He had come for his favourite sport 
of aughug, and had been practising it successful!} with Bose, 
las traveUmg companion, for two or three daj’S precedmg 
this, but he had not prepared for coursmg fields, or had 
left Charhe Purdie’s troop for Sur Walter’s on a sudden 
thought; and his fisherman’s costume — ^a brown hat with 
flexible bnms, surrounded with line upon Ime, and innume- 
rable fly-hooks — -jack-boots worthy of a Dutch smuggler, 
and a ihstian surtout dabbled with the blood of salmon, 
made a fine contrast with the smart jackets, white-cord 
breeches, and well-polished jockey-boots of the less distm- 
gmshed cavaliers about him Dr Wollaston was m black, 
and with his noble serene digmty of countenance might 
have passed for a sportmg archbishop Mr Mackenae, at 
this time in the 76th j-ear of his age, with a white hat 
turned up with green, green spectacles, green jacket, and 
long brown leathern gaiters buttoned upon his nether ana- 
tomy, wore a dog-whistle round his neck, and had all over 
the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay captain of Hunt- 
ly Bum Tom Purdie and his subalterns had preceded us 
by a few hours with all the grejhounds that could be col- 
lected at Abbotsford, Domu^, and Melrose , but the giant 
Maida had remamed as his master’s orderly, and now gam- 
bolled abont Sibyl Grey, barking for mere joy like a ^a- 
md puppy 

Hie order of march had been all settled, and the sociable 
was just gettmg under weigh, when Oie Lady Anne broke 
from the Ime, screammg with laughter, and exclaimed — 
“ Papa, papa, I knew yon could never tlimfc of going with- 
'out your pet” — Scott looked round, and I rather thmk 
there was a blush as weU as a smile upon his face, when 
he perceived a httle black pig fiiskmg about his pony, and 
evidently a self-elected addition to the party of the daj He 
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tned to look stem, and cracked his fvhip at the creature, 
hut was in a moment obhged to jom in the general dieers 
Poor pigg} soon found a strap round its neck, and was 
dragged mto the background — Scott, watchmg the retreat, 
repeated with mock pathos the first verse of an old pasto- 
ral song — 

“ Wliat mil I do gm my lioggie* die? 

My joy, my pride, my hoggie 1 
My only beast, I had nae mae. 

And wow 1 but I vas vogic I” 

— ^the cheers were redoubled — ^and the squadron moved on 
This pig had taken — ^nobody could tell how — a most 
sentimental attachment to Scott, and was constantly urg- 
ing its pretensions to be admitted a regular member of his 
tail along with the greyhounds and terriers , but mdeed 1 
remember hun sufiermg another summer under the same 
sort of pertmacity on the part of an afiectionate hen 1 
leave the explanation for philosophers — but such were the 
facts I have too much respect for the vulgarly calum- 
niated donkey to name bmi xn the same category of pets 
with the pig and the hen, but a year or two after this 
tune, my wife used to drive a couple of these anunnls m a 
httle garden chair, and whenever her father appeared at 
the door of our cottage, we were sure to see HaTmflh More 
and Lady- Morgan (as Anne Scott had wickedly christened 
them) trottmg fi'om their pasture to lay their noses over 
the pahng, and, as Washington Irvmg says of the old white- 
haired hedger with the Parisian snuff-box, “ to have a plea- 
sant crack mth the laird ” 

But to return to the chasse On rcachmg iNewark Castle, 
we found Lady Scott, her eldest daughter, and the vene- 
rable hlackcnzie, all busily engaged m unpackmg a basket 
that had been placed m their carnage, and arrangmg the 

Sog signifies in the Scotch di'dect a young sheep that has no- 
V er been shorn Hence, no doubt, the name of the Poet of Ettrick 
— don\ed from a long line of shepherds 
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lunclieon it contained upon the mossy rocks overhanging 
the bed of the Yarrow ‘When such of .the company as 
chose had partaken of this refection, the Man of Feeling 
resumed lus pony, and all ascended the mountain, dulj 
marshalled at proper distances, so as to beat in a broad, 
line over the heather, Sir Walter directmg the movement 
from the nght wmg — ^towards Blackandro Davy, next 
to whom I chanced to be ndmg, laid his whip about tlie 
fern like an expenenced hand, but cracked many a joke, 
too, upon his own jackboots, and survejung the long eager 
battahon of bush-rangers, exdaimed — “ Good heavens ' is 
it thus that I visit the scenery of the Lay of the Last Mm- 
’strel?” He then kept mnttermg to himself, as his glow- 
ing eye — (the finest and bnghtest that I ever saw) — ^ran 
over the landscape, some of those beautiful lines iiom the 
Conclusion of the Lay — 

*• But still, 

IVbcn summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 

And July’s eve, with balmy breath, 

Waved the blue bells on Newark heatli, 

When throstles sung on Harehcadshau, 

And com was green in Carterhangh, 

And flounsbed, broad, Blakandro’s oat, 

The aged baiter’s soul awoke,” &c 

Mackenzie, spectacled though he was, saw the first sit- 
tmg hare, gave the woid to shp the dogs, and purred after 
them like a boy All the seniors, mdeed, did well as 
long as the course was upwards, hut when puss took 
down the dechvity, they halted and breathed themselves 
upon the knoll — cheermg gady, however, the joung people, 
who dashed at fidl speed past and below them Coui’smg 
on such a mountain is not like the same sport over a set of 
fine Enghdi pastures There were gulfs to be avoided 
and bogs enough to be threaded — many a stiff nag stuck 
fast — many a hold rider measured lus length among the 
peat-hags — ^and another stranger to the ground besides 
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Dayy plunged neck-decp into a treacherous well-head, 
which, till they .were floundering in it, had home nil the 
appearance of a piece of dehcate green turf When Sir 
Humphrey emerged from his mvoluntary bath, his hahih- 
ments garmshed with mud, shme, and mangled water- 
cresses, Sir Walter received him with a triumphant encore ' 
But the philosopher had his revenge, for joinmg soon 
afterwards m a brisk gallop, Scott put Sib)l Grey to a leap 
beyond her prowess, and lay humbled m the ditch, while 
Daiy, who was better mounted, cleared it and him at a 
bound Happily there was httle damage done — ^but no 
one was sony that the sociable had been detained at the 
foot of the hill 

I have seen Sir Humphrey m many places, and m com- 
pany of many diSerent descriptions , but never to such 
advantage as at Abbotsford His host and he dehghtcd 
m each other, and the modesty of them mutual admiration 
was a memorable spectacle Davy was by nature a poet 
— and Scott, though anything but a philosopher m the 
modem sense of that term, might, I think it very hkel}, 
have pursued the study of physical science with zeal 
and success, had he chanced to faU m with such an 
mstructor as Sir Humphrey would have been to him, m his 
early life Each strove to make the other talk — and they 
did so m turn more chamungly than I ever heard either on 
any other occasion whatsoever Scott m his romantic nar- t 
ratives touched a deeper chord of fedmg than usual, when 
he had such a listener as Davy , and Davy, when mduced 
to open his views upon any question of scientific mterest 
in Scott’s presence, did so with a degree of dear energetic 
eloquence, and with a flow of imagery and illustration, of 
which neither his habitual tone of table-talk (least of all 
in London), nor any of his prose writings (except, mdeed, 
the posthumous Consolations of Travel) could suggest an 
adequate notion I say his prose writings — ^for who that 
has read his subhme quatrams on the doctnne of Spinoza 
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can donbt that he might have muted, if he had pleased, m 
some great didactic poem, the -ngorous ratiocmation of 
Dryden and the moral majestj' of "WordsTrorth ? I re- 
member TTilham Laidlaw •vrhispermg to me, one mght, when 
theiT/ “ rapt talk ’ had kept the circle round the fire until 
long after the usual hedtime of Abbotsford — “ Gude pre- 
serve us ! this IS a veiy superior occasion • Eh, sirs * ’ he 
added, cockmg his e} e like a bird, “ I wonder if Shak- 
speare and Bacon ever met to screw ilk other up ?” 

Smce I have touched on the subject of Sir "Walters 
autumnal diversions m these his latter years, I may as well 
notice here two annual festivals, when sport was made his 
pretext for assemblmg his rural neighbours about him — 
days eagcrlj anticipated, and fondly remembered b} manj. 
One was a solemn bout of salmon-fishmg for the neigh- 
bouring gently and their famihes, instituted ongmallj, I 
beheve, by Lord Somerville, but now, m his absence, con- 
ducted and presided over by the Shenfi" Charles Purdie, 
Tom’s brother, had charge (partly as lessee) of the sal- 
mon-fishencs for three or four miles of the Tweed, mdud- 
mg all the water attached to the lands of Abbotsford, 
Gala, and Allwyn , and this festival had been established 
with a view, besides other considerations, of recompensmg 
him for the attention he always bestowed on anj of the 
lairds or their visiters that chose to fish, either fi:om the 
banks or the boat, witlun his jurisdiction His selection 
of the day, and other precautions, generally secured an 
abundance of qiort for the great anmversniy , and then the 
whole party assembled to regale on the newly-caught prey, 
boiled, gnlled, and roasted m every variety of preparation, , 
beneath a grand old ash, adjommg Charhe’s cottage at 
Boldside, on the northern margm of the Tweed, about a 
mile above Abbotsford This banquet took place earher 
m the day or later, accordmg to circumstances , but it 
often lasted till the harvest moon shone on the lovely scene 
and Its revellers These formed groups that would have 
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done no discredit to Watteau — ^and a still better hand has 
painted the badrground in the Introduction of the Monas- 
tery — “ On the opposite bank of the Tweed might be 
seen the remams of ancient enclosures, surrounded by sy- 
camores and ash-trees of considerable size These had 
once formed the crofts or arable ground of a village, now 
reduced to a smglc hut, the abode of a fisherman, who also 
manages a feny The cottages, even the church which once 
existed there, have sunk mto vestiges hardly to be traced 
without visitmg the spot, the mhabitants havmg gradually 
withdrawn to the more prospearous town of Galashiels, 
which has nsen mto consideration withm two miles of their 
neighbourhood Superstitious eld, however, has tenanted 
the deserted grove with, acnal bemgs to supply the want 
of the mortal tenants who have deserted it The mmed 
and abandoned churchyard of Boldside has been long be- 
lieved to be haunted by tlie Fames, and the deep broad 
current of the Tweed, wheelmg m moonhght round the 
foot of the steep bank, with the number of trees ongmally 
planted for shelter round the fidds of the cottagers, but 
now presentmg the effect of scattered and detached groves, 
fill up the idea which one would form m imagmation for a 
scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might love to revel m 
^ There are evenmgs when the spectator might beheve, with 
Father Chaucer, that the 

‘ Queen of Faery, 

"With harp, and pipe, and symphony. 

Were dwelling in the place 

Sometimes the evenmg dosed with a “ burning of the 
water ,” and then the Sheriff, though now not so agile as 
when he practised that rough sport m the early tunes ot 
Ashestid, was sure to be one of the party m the boat, — held 
a torch, or perhaps took the hdm, — and seemed to enjoy tho 
whole thing as heartily as the youngest of his company — 

“ Tis blythe along the midnight tide, 

With stalwart arm the boat to guide — 
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On lugh tihe dazding blaze to rear, 

And hecdfnl plunge the bached spear , 

Book, wood, and scaur, emerging bngbt. 

Fling on the stream their niddj light, 

And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii armed with fiery spears 

The other “ superior occasion” came later m the season j 
the 28th of October, the birthday of Sir Walter’s eldest 
son, was, I think, that usually selected for {he Abbotsford 
Hunt Tbs was a coursmg-field on a large scale, indud- 
mg, with as many of the young gentry as pleased to attend, 
all Scott’s personal favourites among the yeomen and fanci- 
ers of the surroundmg country The Sheriff always took 
the field, but latterly devolved the command upon his good 
friend Mr John Usher, the ex-laird of Toftfield , and he 
could not have had a more sblfiil or a better-humoured 
heutenant The hunt took place either on the moors above 
the Cauldsbelds’ Loch, or over some of the hills on the 
estate of Gala, and we had commonly, ere we returned, 
hares enough to supply the wife'of every fiirmer that at- 
tended with soup for a week foUowmg The whole then 
dmed at Abbotsford, the Sheriff m the chair, Adam Fer- 
gusson croupier, and Domuue Thompson, of course, chap- 
lam. George, by the way, was himself an eager partaker 
in the prehmmary sport , and now he would favour us 
with a grace, m Burns’s phrase “ as long as my arm,” be- 
ginnmg with thanks to the Almighty, who had given man 
dommion over the fowls of the air, and the beasts of the 
field, and espatiatmg on tbs tevt with so luculcnt a 
commentarj', that Scott, who had been fumbhng with hij 
spoon long before he reached Amen, could not help ex- 
claimmg as he sat down, “ Well done, Mr George J I 
think we’ve had everythmg but the view holla ’” The com- 
pany, whose onset had been thus deferred, were seldom, I 
thmk, under thirty m number, and sometimes they exceeded 
* See Poetical Works^ royal 8vo, p 694 
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forty The feast was such as suited the occasion — a baron of 
beef at the foot of the table, a salted round at the head, 
while tureens of hare-soup and hotch-potch extended down 
the centre, and such hght articles as geese, turkeys, a 
suclang-pig, a singed sheep’s head, and the unfailing haggis, 
were set forth by way of side-dishes Blackcock and 
mooifowl, bushels of snipe, UacL puddings, vakite'puddings, 
and pyramids of pancakes, formed the second course 
Ale was the favourite beverage dunng dinner, but there 
was plenty of port and sherry for those whose stomachs 
they smtcd The quoighs of Glcnlivet were tossed off as 
if they held water The wme decanters made a few rounds 
of the table, but the hmts for hot punch soon became 
clamorous Two or three bo\ils were mtroduced, and 
placed under the supervision of experienced manufacturers 
— one of these bemg usually the Ettnck Shepherd — and 
then the busmess of the evemng commenced m good earnest 
The faces shone and glowed like those at Camacho’s wed- 
dmg the chairman told his richest stones of old rural 
life, Lowland or Highland , Pergusson and humbler heroes 
fought their peninsular battles o’er agam , the stalwart 
Dandle Dmmonts lugged out their last wmter’s snow-storm, 
the pansh scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bargam of 
the Northumberland tryste , and every man was Imocked 
down for the song that he sung best, or took most pleasure 
in smgmg Shenff-substitute Shortreed — (a diecrful, 

^ hearty, httle man, with a sparkhng eye and a most infec- 
tious laugh) — ^gave us Dick o’ the Cow, or Now Liddesdale 
has ridden a raid , his son Thomas (Sir Walter’s assiduous 
disciple and assistant m Border Heraldry and Genealogy) 
shone without a nval m The Douglas Tragedy and The Twa 
Corines, a weather-beaten, stiff-bearded' veteran. Captain 
Ormistoun, as he was called (though I doubt if his rank 
was recognised at the Horse-Guards), had the primitive 
pastoral of Cowdenknowes in sweet perfection , Hogg pro- 
uced The Women folk, or The Kye comes home , and, m 
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spite of many gnndmg notes, contnved to make eVerjbody 
dehglited ivlietlier mth tke fun or the pathos of his ballad ; 
the Melrose doctor sang m spirited style some of Moore’s 
masterpieces , a couple of retired sailors jomed m Bould 
Admiral Duncan upon the high sea } — and the gallant crou- 
pier croimed the last bowl with Ale, good ale, thou art mg 
darling I Imagme some smartPansian savant — some dreamy 
pedant of H^e or Heidelberg — brace of stray young 
Lords from Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their pnm 
college tutors, planted here and there amidst these rustic 
wassailers — this bemg their first "vision of the author of 
Marmion and Ivanhoe, and he appeanng as heartily at 
home m the scene as if he had been a rentable Dandie 
himself — ^his face radiant, his laugh gay as childhood, his 
chorus always ready And so it proceeded until some 
worthy, who had fifteen or twenty miles to nde home, be- 
gan to msmuate that his wife and bairns would be gettmg 
sorely anxious about the fords, and the Dumpies and Hod- 
dms were at last heard neighmg at the gate, and it was 
voted that the hour had come for dock an doi rach — the 
stuTup-cup — to wit, a bumper all round of the unmitigated 
mountain dew How they all contnred to get home in 
safety. Heaven only knows — but I never heard of any 
senous accident except upon one occasion, when James 
Hogg made a bet at startmg that he would leap over his 
wall-eyed pony as she stood, and broke his nose m this 
experiment of “ o’ervaultmg ambition ” One comely 
goodwife, far off among the hills, amused Sir "Walter by 
tellmg hun, the next tune he passed her homestead after 
one of these joUy domgs, what her husband’s first words 
were when he ahghted at his 0"vni door — “ Aihp, my 
woman, I’m ready for my bed — and oh lass (he gallantly 
added), I "wish I could sleep for a towmont, for there’s only 
ae thmg m this world worth hvmg for, and that’s the 
Abbotsford hunt 

It may well be supposed that the President of the Bold- 
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Side Festival and the Abbotsford Hunt did not omit the 
good old custom of the Kim Every Hovember, before 
quitting the country for Edmburgb, be gave a harvest hbme, 
on tbe most approved modd of former days, to all tbe 
peasantry on bis estate, tbeir friends and kindred, and as 
many poor neighbours besides as bis bam could bold Here 
old and young danced from sunset to sunrise, — John of 
Slqre’s bagpipe bemg rebeved at mtervals by tbe viobn of 
some Wandermg Wilbe, — and tbe Idrd and all bis 
family were present dnrmg tbe early part of tbe evemng — 
be and bis wife to distribute tbe contents of the first tub 
of wbisky-puncb, and bis young people to take their due 
share m tbe endless reeb and hornpipes of the earthen 
floor As Mr Momtt has said of bun as be appeared at 
Laird HSRppy’s kun of earber days, “ to witness tbe cor- 
diabty of bis reception might have unbent a misanthrope ” 
He had his private joke for eveiy old wife or “ gausic 
carle,” bis arch compbment for the ear of every bonny lass, 
and his band and bis blessing for the bead of every bttle 
JSppie JDaidle from Abbotstown or Broomielees 

The whole of tbe ancient ceremomal of tbe daft days, 
as they are called m Scotland, obtamed respect at Abbots- 
ford. He said it was uncanny, and would certainly ba%c 
felt it very uncomfortable, not to welcome tbe new year 
in tbe midst of bis family, and a few old fnends, with the 
immemorial bbation of a het pint , but of all tbe conse- 
crated ceremomes of tbe tunc none gave bun such de- 
bgbt as the visit which be received as Laird from all the 
children on bis estate, on the last monung of cveiy De- 
cember — when, m the words of an obscure poet often 
quoted by him, 

“ The cottage haims sing hlythe and gay, 

At the ha’ door for hogmanay ” 

The followmg is from a new-year’s day letter to Joanna 
Bailbe — “ Scottish labourer is m his natural state 

perhaps one of the best, most mtelbgent, and kmd-hearted 
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of human beings, and m truthlhnio limited my other 
habits of oxpcnio A erj' much since I fell into the habit of 
employing mine honest people I wish \ou could ln>e 
seen about a hundred children, being almost entirely sup- 
ported bj their fathers’ or brothers’ labour, come down 
jesterdaj to dance to the pipes, and get a piece of caKo 
and bannock, and pence a-piece (no \cr} deadly largess) 
- in honoiu- of: hogmanay I declare to joii, my dear friend, 
that when I thought the poor fellows who kept these child- 
ren so neat, and nell taught, and well bcliaaed, were 
slaiang the uholc daj for cightccn-poiicc or twenty-pence 
at the most, I w.is ashaniod of their gratitude, and of their 
becks and bons But after all, one docs wli it one can, 
and it is better twentj families should bo comfortable ac- 
Lonhng to their 'uashes and habits, than halt that number 
should be rsnsed aboie their situation Besides, like For- 
tunio m the f.iirj talc, I haic my gifted men — the best 
wrestler and cudgcl-jilayer — the best runner and Icapcr— 
the best shot m the little destnet , and, as I am partial to 
all manly and athletic exercises, these arc great fiaoiintos, 
being otherwise decent persons, and bearing their faculties 
meekly All tins siiiclb of sad egotism, but what can I 
write to you about sa>c what is uppcniiost in my own 
thoughts ? And here am I, thuiiiing old jilantations and 
planting new ones, now undoing what has been done, and 
now doing what I suppose no one would do but my’sclf, and 
accomplishing all my magical transfomintious by the anns 
and legs of the aforesaid genu, conjured up to my aid at 
cightccn-pcncc a-day ” 

“llic notable paradox,” ho says m one of the most 
channing of his essays, “ that the residence of a propnetor 
upon h» estate is of as little consequence ns the bodily 
presence of a stockholder upon Exchange, has, we bchcic, 
been renounced At least, os in the case of the Duchess 
of Suflulk’s relationship to her own child, the -vulgar conti- 
nue to be of opinion that there is some diflcrcncc in favour 
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of tphe next hamlet and Tillage, and even of the vicmagein 
general, when the squire qiends his rents at the manor- 
house, instead of cutting a figure m France or Italy A 
celebrated politician used to say he would wilhngly bnng 
in one bill to make poachmg felonj, another to encourage 
the breed of foxes, and a third to revive the decayed 
amusements of cock-fightmg and bull-baiting — that he 
would make, m short, any sacrifice to the humours and 
prejudices of the country gentlemen, m their most extra- 
vagant form, provided only he could prevail upon them to 
‘ dwell m their own houses, be the patrons of them own 
tenantry, and the fathers of their own children ’ 

In September 1820 appeared The Abbot — ^the contmu- 
ation, to a certain extent, of The Monastery, of which I 
bardymentioned the pubhcation under the preceding March 
I have nothmg of any consequence to add to the informa- 
tion which the Introduction of 1830 affords us respecting 
the composition and fate of the former of these novels It 
was considered as a failure — ^the first of the senes on which 
any such sentence was pronounced , — ^nor have I much to 
allege m favour of the White Lady of Avend, generally 
criticised as the pnmaiy blot — or of Sir Percy Shafton, 
ivho was loudly, though not qmte so generally, condemned 
In either cose, considered separatdy, he seems to have 
erred fixim dwelhng (m the German taste) on matenols that 
might have done very well for a rapid sketch The phan- 
tom, with whom we have leisure to become ihmihar, is sure 
to fail — even the witch of Endor is contented with a mo- 
mentary appearance and five ^Uables of the shade she 
evokes And we may say the same of any grotesque ab- 
surdily in human manners Scott might have considered 
with advantage how hghtly and briefly Shakepeare intro- 
duces hts Euphuism — ^though actually the prevalent humour 
of the hour when he was writing But perhaps these 
errors might have attracted httlc notice had the novehst 
* Miscelhnemis Prose TForls, i p viii 
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been successful in finding some rcconcibng medium capable 
of giving consistence and barmony to liis naturally incon- 
gruous matcnols “ These,” said one of his ablest cntics, 
“ are joined — ^but they refuse to blend Nothing can bo 
more poetical in conception, and sometimes in language, 
than the fiction of the White Maid of Avenel , but -when 
this cthcnal personage, nho ndcs on the doud -which ‘ for 
Araby is bound ’ — ^who is 

' Somctlung between heaven and hell, 

Something that neither stood nor fell,' — 

— ^nhose existence is linked by an a-wfnl and mystenous 
destiny to the fortunes of a dccapng family , -when such a 
bemg as this descends to dowmsh pranks, and promotes a 
fnvolous jest about a tailor’s bodkin, the course of our 
sympathies is mdelj arrested, and -we fed as if the author 
had put upon us the old-fashioned pleasantry of selling a 
bargam 

The beautiful natural sccncrj', and the sterlmg Scotch 
characters and manners introduced in The Monasterj, are, 
however, sufficient to redeem even these mistakes, and, 
indeed, I am inchned to behcac that it -will ultunatdy 
occupy a securer place than some romances enjoying 
hitherto a for higher reputation, in which ho makes no use 
of Scottish materials 

Sir Walter himself thought well of The Abbot when he 
had finished it "i\Tien he sent me a complete copy, I 
foimd on a shp of paper at the beginning of volume first, 
these two hnes from Tom Cnbb's Memorial to Congress— 
“ Up he rose in a funk, lapped a toodiful of brandy. 

And to it again ' — any odds upon Sandy 1 ” — 
and whatever ground ho had been supposed to lose in The 
Monastery, part at least of it was regained by this tale, 
and especially by its most graceful and pathetic portraiture 
of Mary Stuart “ The Castle of Lochleven,” says the 
Chief-Comraissioner Adam, “is seen at every turn from 
^ Adolphus’s Letters to Hebert p 13 
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the northern side of Blair- Adam This castle, renowned 
and attractive above all the others in my neighbourhood, 
became an object of much mcreosed attention, and a theme 
of constant conversation, after the author of Waverley had, 
by his inimitable power of dehneatmg charaeter — by his 
creative poetic fancy m representmg scenes of varied inte- 
rest — ^and by the splendour of his romantic descriptions, 
infused a more diversified and a deeper tone of feehng mto 
the history of Queen Mary’s captivity and escape ” 

I have mtroduced this quotation from a httle book pn- 
vatdy prmted for the amiable Judge’s own family and 
famihar fiiends, because Sir Walter owned to myself at the 
time, that the idea of The Abbot had arisen m his mmd 
durmg a visit to Blair- Adam In the pages of the tale 
itself, mdeed, the beautiful locahties of that estate are 
distmctly mentioned, with an allusion to the virtues and 
manners that adorned its mansion, such as must have been 
mtended to satisfy the possessor (if he could have had 
any doubts on the subject) as to the authorship of those 
novels 

About Midsummer 1816, the Judge received a visit from 
his near relation Wilham Clerk, Adam Fergusson, his heredi- 
tary friend and especial fivounte, and their lifelong inti- 
mate, Scott They remained with bun for two or three 
days, in the course of which they were all so mueh dehght- 
ed with their host, and he with them, that it was resolved 
to reassemble the party, with a few additions, at the same 
season of every following year This was the ongm of the 
Blair- Adam Club, the regular members of which were m 
number nme They usually contrived to meet on a Fn^ay , 
spent the Saturday in a nde to some scene of historical 
mterest within an ea^ distance , enjoyed a qmet Sunday 
at home — “ duly attending divme worship at the Kirk of 
Olcish (not Cleishbotham) ” — gave Monday mommg to 
another antiquanan excursion, and returned to Edmburgh 
in tune for the Courts of Tuesday From 1816 to 1831 
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inclusl>c, Sir Walter was a constant attendant at these 
meetings He iisitcd in this naj Castle-Camphell, Magus 
Moor, FalUand, Dnnfennline, St Andrew’s, and manj other 
scenes of andent cdebntj * to one of those trips we must 
asenbo his dramatic sketch of Macduff's Cro'^s — and to 
that of the dog-dajs of 1819 wo owe the weightier ohh- 
gation of The Abbot 

To return — ^for reasons connected with the affairs of the 
Bsllant}Tics, Messrs Longman published the first edition 
of the Monaster} , and similar circumstances induced Sur 
Waller to associate this hou«e with that of Constable In the 
succeedmg novel Constable disliked its title, and would 
fain have had The Nunnery instead but Scott stuck to 
his Abbot The bookseller grumbled a htllc, but was 
soothed by the author’s reception of Ins request that Queen 
Fh^abeth might bo brought into the field in Ins no\t ro- 
mance, as a companion to the Mar}' Stuart of The Abbot 
Scott would not indeed indulge him nitli the choice of the 
particular penod of Elizabeth’s reign, indicated in the pro- 
posed title of The Armada , but expressed liis willingness 
to take up 1.1S own old favoiinte legend of Mcikle’s ballad 
He wished to call the noiel, like the ballad, CS(mtior-J3oH, 
b-it in further deference to Constable’s mshes, subsbtutcd 
“ Kenilworth ” John BaIIant}Tic objected to this title, and 
told Constable the result would bo “ something worthy of 
the kennel,” but Constable had all reason to be satisfied 
with the child of lus dmstcning His partner, Mr Ca- 
dcll, sij’s — “Ills laraty boiled o\cr so much at this tunc, 
on having his su^estion gone into, that, when in his high 
moods, he used to stalk up and down his room, and exclaim, 

‘ By G — y I am all but the author of the Wa\ crloy Hovels ' ’ ” 
Constable’s bibhographical knowledge, however, it is but 
fair to saj, was reall} of most essential sen ice to Scott upon 
man} of these occasions , and lus letter proposing the sub- 
ject of The Armada, fmnished such a catalogue of materials 
for the iIIiistratioD of the period as may, probably enough, 

Z u 
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have called forth some very energetic expression of thank- 
fulness 

Scott’s kmdncss secured for John Ballant}7ie the usual 
interest in the profits of Kenilworth, — the last of his great 
works in which his friend was to have any concern I 
have already mentioned the obinous droopmg of his health 
and strength , yet his manners contmued as any as ever , 
— ^naj , it was now, after his maladies had taken a veiy se- 
rious shape, and it was hardly posable to look on him 
without anticipating a speedy termination of his career, 
that the gay hopeful spirit of the shattered and trembhng 
invahd led him to plunge mto a new stream of costly m- 
dulgcnce It was an amiable pomt m his character, that he 
had alwap retamed a tender fondness for his native place 
He had now taken up the ambition of nvalhng his lUustnous 
friend, m some sort, by prowdmg himself with a summer 
retirement amidst the sccner}' of his beyhood , and it need 
not bo doubted, at the same time, that in erecting a ■villa 
at Kdso, he calculated on substantial advantages from its 
vicinity to Abbotsford 

One fine day of this autumn I accompanied Sir Walter 
to inspect the progress of this edifice, which was to have 
the title of Walton Hall John had purchased two or 
three old houses with notched gables and thatched roofs, 
near the end of the long ongmal street of Kelso, ■with their 
small gardens and paddocks runnmg down to the Tweed 
He had already fitted up convement bachelor’s lodgmgs m 
one of the primitive tenements, and converted the others 
mto a goodly range of stabhng, and was now watchmg the 
completion of his new cor-ps de logis behmd, which indud- 
cd a handsome entrance-hall, or saloon, destined to have 
old Piscator’s bust on a stand in the centre, and to be 
embellished all round with emblems of his sport Behmd 
this were spacious rooms overlookmg the little pleasance, 
which was to be laid out somewhat m the Italian style, ■with 
ornamental steps, a fountam and jet dleau, and a broad 
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(crracc hanging o\cr the mcr In these new donu* 
mens John leceived ns with pnde and hilant}' ; wc 
dined gailj , alfresco, bj the side of his fountain , and after 
not n few bumpers to the proqient} of Walton Hall, ho 
mounted Old Mortnht^*, and escorted us lor sei era! miles 
onourndc homewards It was this day that, oicrflow- 
ing ivith kmdlj zeal, Scott remed one of the long-forgot- 
ten projects of their earlj conncuon in business, and oQered 
lus gratuitous scmces as editor of a Noielist’s Library, to 
be printed and published for the sole benefit of his host 
Tlic ofler lias eagerly embraced, and when, two or three 
mornings afterwards, John returned Sir Walter’s visit, he 
had put mto his hands the hlS of that adinirablo life of 
Fielding, winch was followed at brief intervab, as the ar- 
rangements of the projected work requwed, by fourteen 
others of the same class and excellence The pubhcatioii 
of tho first volume of “ Balinntync’s Novelist’s Librarj” 
did not take place, however, until Fcbniaiy 1821 , and 
notwithstanding its Prefaces, m which Scott combines 
all the graces of lus cn^ narratne with a perpetual stream 
of deep and gentle wisdom m commenting on tho tempers 
' and fortunes of lus best predecessors m noid literature, 
and also with expositions of his own critical views, which 
prove how profound!} he had imcstigntcd the principles 
and practice of those mastem bcfiirc he struck out a new path 
for himself — spite of these dehghtful and valuable essaj’s, 
the Collection was not a piosperous speculation 

Sw Jhmes Hall ofDunglass resigned, m Noi ember 1820, 
the Prcsidencj of the Eojal Society of Edmburgh , and the 
Fellows, though they had on all former occasions selected 
a man of science to fill that post, paid Sir Walter the com- 
pliment of unanimously requesting hun to be Sur James’s 
successor m it He felt and expressed a natural hesitation 
about acceptmg this honour — ^wluch at first sight seemed 
hke mvadmg the proper department of another order of 
scholars But when it was urged upon him that the So- 
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ciety IS really a double one — embracing a section for lite- 
rature as well as one of science — and that it was only due 
to the former to let it occasionally supply the chief of the 
whole body, — Scott acqmesced in the flattermg proposal , 
and his gentle skill was found cficctive, so long as he held 
the Chair, in mamtaimng and strengthening the tone of 
good icchng and good maimers which can alone render t1\e 
meetings of such a society cither agreeable or useful The 
new President himself soon began to take a hi ely interest 
m many of their discussions — those at least which pointed 
to any discovery of practical use , — and he by and by added 
some emment men of science, with whom his acquomtance 
hod hitherto been shght, to the hst of his most valued 
friends — particular Sir David Brewster 

I may mention his mtroduction about the same tunc to 
an institution of a far different dcscnption, — that called 
“ The Celtic Society of Edmburgh a dub established 
mainly for the patronage of ancient Highland manners and 
customs, especially the use of “ the Garb of Old Gaul 
though part of their funds have always been apphed to the 
really important object of extendmg education m the wilder 
districts of the north At their annual mcetmgs Scott was 
henceforth a regular attendant He appeared, as m duty 
bound, m the costume of the Fratermty, and was usually 
followed by “ John of Skye,” m all his plumage 

His son Charles left home for the first tune towards the 
close of 1820 — a boy of exceedmgly qmck and hvdy parts, 
with the-gentlest and most affectionate and modest of dis- 
positions This threw a doud over the domestic cirde , but, 
as on the former occasion. Sir Walter sought and found com- 
fort m a constant correspondence with the absent favourite 
Charles had gone to Lampeter, m Wales, to be under the 
care of the celebrated scholar John Williams, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan , whose pams were well rewarded m the pro- 
gress of his pupil 

About Christmas appeared Kenilworth, m 3 vols post 
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8 VO, like I\aiilioc, tvIucIi form •was adlicrcd to with all the 
subsequent no\ els of tho senes Kcmluortli uas one of 
the most successful of them oil at the time of publication ; 
and it continues, and, I doubt not, will ever continue to be 
placed m the verj highest rank of prose fiction Tlie nch 
variety of character, and scenery, and incident m this novel, 
has never indeed been surpassed , nor, with the one excep- 
tion of the Bride of Lammermoor, has Scott bequeathed 
us a deeper and more affecting tragedy than that of Atny 
Eobsart. 
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CIIAPTER XL! 

Death of John Ballantj^c — and William ISrskinc — Georgo IT. 
at Edinbnrgh-^Visita of Mr Crabbo and bliss Edgeworth— 
Keminiscenoes by Mr Adolphns — ^Pnbhcation _of Lives of the 
Novelists — Hahdon Hill — ^Tho Pirate — ^The Fortunes of Nigel 
— ^Pevenl of the Peak — Qnentm Danrard — and St Sonan’s 
Well -1821-1823 

Hefore the end of January 1821, he went to London at 
the request of the other Clerks of Session, that he might 
watch over the progress of an Act of Parliament designed 
to reheve them from a considerable part of their drudgery 
in attesting recorded deeds by signature ,— and his staj was 
prolonged imtil near the beginmng of the Summer term of 
his Court On his return he found two matters of do- 
mestic interest awaitmg him On the 23 d April he writes 
to the Comet — “ The noble Captain Fcrg;usson was mar- 
ried on Monde} last I was present at the bndal, and I 
assure jou the like hath not been seen smee the daj’s of 
Lesmahago Like his prototype, the Captam advanced m 
a jaunty mihtaiy step, with a kind of leer on lus face that 
seemed to quiz the whole afioir Xou should wnte to your 
brother qiortsman and soldier, and wish the veteran joy of 
his entrance mto the band of Benedicts Odd enough that 
I should christen a grandchdd and attend the wedding of a 
contemporary withm two days of each other I hare sent 
John of Skj e, with Tom, and all the rabblement which they 
^ collect, to play the pipes, shout, and fire guns below the 
aptain s windows this mommg , and I am just going over 
0 over about on mj pony, and witness them reception 
e ^PPJ pair returned to Huntlej Bum on Saturday , but 
jester aj being Siinda}’, we permitted them to enjoj them 
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pillows in quiet Tins monung they must not c.vpcct to 
get off so well ” 

The Captain and his Lady soon pitched a tent for iliem- 
hclves — ^but it was in the same parish, and Gattonstde was 
but an additional Huntlej Bum I maj as well introduce 
here, howeier, Scott's description to Lord Montagu of 
rtc Glen and its jet undmded communitj • — “Tlie Cap- 
tain IS a very sin^ar fellow , for, with all his humour and 
knowledge of the world, he by nature is a remarkably shy 
and modest man, and more afraid of the possibihtj of m- 
trasion than would occur to anj one who only sees lum in 
the full stream of soacty His sister Margaret is extremely 
hJvC him in the turn of thought and of humour, and he lias 
two others who are as great curiosities in their way. Tlie 
eldest is a complete old maid, with all the gravity and shj - 
ness of the character, but not a gram of its bad humour or 
spleen , on the contrary, she is one of the lundcst and most 
motherly creatures in the world. Tlie second, Marj, w.ns 
m her a iciy'prettj girl , but her person became de- 
formed, and she has the sharpness of features with which 
that circumstance is somebmes attended She nscs leiy 
early in the morning, and roams o%cr all m} wald land in 
the neighbourhood, wearing the most compheated pile of 
handkerchiefs of different colours on her head, and a stick 
double her own height in her hand, attended by two dogs, 
wliosc powers of j elping are traly tcmlic With such garb 
and accompaniments, she has r cry nearly estahhshed the 
character in the neighbourhood of being vomeftiaj no canny 
— and the urchins of Melrose and Pamick are frightened 
from gathering hazel-nuts and cutting wands in my cleudi, 
bj the fear of meeting (he dajl lady With all tbis qnizzi- 
cah+y, I do not bebeve there over existed a family with so 
mucli mutual affection, ondsudi an overflow of benevolence 
to all aroimd them, from men and women down to hedge- 
sparrow s and lame ass-colts, more than one of which they 
have taken under their direct and qiecinl protection ” 
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On the 16th of Juno 1821, died at Edinburgh John 
Ballantync Until ivithin a week or two before, Sn Wal- 
ter had not entertained any thought tTiat his end was near 
I was present at one of their last interviews, and John’s 
death-bed was a thing not to be forgotten We sat by 
him for perhaps an hour, and I think half that space was 
occupied with his predictions of a speedy end, and details 
of his last will, which he had just been executing, and 
which lay on his coverhd , the other half being given, five 
minutes or so at a tune, to questions and remarks, which 
intimated that the hope of life was still ihckenng before 
him — nay, that his interest m all its concerns remamed 
eager The proof-sheets of a volume of his Uovchst’s Li- 
brary lay also by his pillow , and he passed &om them to 
his will, and then back to them, ns by jerks and starts the 
unwonted veil of gloom closed upon his imagination, or was 
withdrawn again He had, he said, left his great fiiend 
and patron L 2000 towards the completion of the new 
library at Abbotsford — ^and the spint of the auctioneer vu:- 
tuoso flashed up as he began to describe what would, he 
thought, be the best style and arrangement of the book-' 
shelves He was mterrupted by an agony of asthma, 
which left him with hardly anj signs of life , and ulti- 
mately he did expire m a fit of the same kmd Scott was 
visibly and profoundly shaken by this scene and sequel 
As we stood together a few daj's afterwards, vvhile they 
were smoothmg the turf over John’s remams m the Canon- 
gate church} ard, the heavens which had been dark and 
slaty, cleared up suddcnl} , and the midsummer sun shone 
forth m his stiength. Scott, ever awake to the “ skicy 
mlluences,” cast his eye along the ov erhangmg hne of the 
Calton Hill, with its gleaming walls and towers, and then 
turning to the grave ngam, “ I feel,” he whispered m my 
“ I feel as if there would be less sunshine for me from 
this day forth ” 

As wo walked homewards, he told me, among other ra- 
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\ Durable trails of lus fnend, one Uttic story tvlucli I must 
not omit He remarked one day to a poor student of di- 
vinity attcndmg his auction, that he looked as if he were 
m bad health ThC'joung man assented with a sigh. 
“ Come,” said Ballantync, “ I think I ken the secret of a 
sort of draft that would reheve you — particularly,'” he 
added, handmg him a cheque for L 6 or L 10 — “ particu- 
larly, my dear, if taken upon an empty stomach ” 

I am sorry to take leave of John BaUantjme with the 
remark, that his last will was a document of the same class 
with too many of his states and calendars. So fiir from 
havmg L 2000 to bequeath to Su* Walter, ho died as ho 
had hied, ignorant of the situation of lus afihurs, and deep 
in debt 

The coronation of George IV. had been deferred in 
consequence of the unhappy alTaur of the Queen’s Trial The 
19th of July 1821 was now announced for this solemnity, 
and Sir Walter resolved to be among the spectators It 
occurred to him that if the Ettnck Shepherd were to ac- 
companj him, and produce some memonal of the scene 
likely to catch the popular car in Scotland, good sernce 
might thus be done to the cause of loyalty But this was 
not his only consideration Hogg had married a handsome 
and most estimable } oung woman, a good deal above his 
own ongmal rank in life, the year before , and expecting 
with her a dowry of L 1000, he had forthwith revived the 
grand ambition of an carher day, and taken an extensive 
farm on the Buccleuch estate, at a short distance from Altnve 
Lake, hlisfortune pursued the Shepherd — the bankniptcy 
of his wife’s father interrupted the stocking of the sheep- 
walk ; and the arable part was sadly mismanaged Scott 
hoped that a visit to London, and a coronation poem, or 
Xiamphlet, might end in some pension or post that would 
reheve these difficulties, and when writing to Lord Sidmouth, 
to ask a plate for himself m the HaU and Abbey of West- 
nunstcr, begged suitable accommodation for Hogg also 
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Lord Sidmoulih answered that Sir Walter’s wishes shoidd 
be gratified, provided they wotdd both dine with him the 
day after the coionation, in [Richmond Park, “ where,” 
says the letter of the Under-Secretary, “ his Lordship will 
mvite the Duke of York and a few other Jacobites to meet 
you ” All this bemg made known to the tenant of Mount- 
Benger, he wrote to Scott, as ho sajs, “ with the tear in his 
eye,” to sigmfj, that if he went to London ho must miss 
attending the great annual Border fair, held on St Bos- 
well’s Green, on the 18th of every July , and that his ab- 
sence from that meeting so soon after entering upon busmess 
as a store-farmer, would be considered by his new compeers 
as highly imprudent and discreditable “ In short,” James 
concludes, “ the thing is impossible But as there is no man 
in his Majesty’s dominions admires his great talents for go- 
vernment, and the energy and dignity of his admimstration, 
so much as I do, I will write something at home, and en 
deavour to give it you before you start ” The Shepherd 
probably expected that these pretty compliments would 
reach the roj al ear , but howevrar that may have been, his 
own Muse turned a deaf ear to him — at least I never heard 
of anything that he ■wrote on this occasion Scott embarked 
without him, on board a new steam-ship called die Cily of 
Edtnhurgh^ which, as he suggested to the master, ought 
rather to have been christened the New Reekie 

On the day after the coronation. Sir Walter addressed 
a letter desenptive of the whole ceremonial to Ballanfyne, 
who pubhshed it in his newspaper It has been smee re- 
printed frequently and will probably possess considerable 
interest for the student of English history and manners in 
future times , for the two next coronations were conducted 
on a vastly inferior scale of splendour and expense — ^and 
the precedent of curtailment in any such matters is now 
seldom neglected 

At the dose of that bnlliant scene, he received a mark 
of homage to his genius which dehghtcd him not less than 
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Laird iTippj’s reference for the Sheriff 's Knoll, and the 
Sheffield cutler’s dear acquisition of his signatiue on a 
nsiting ticket IVIissmg his carnage, he had to return 
home on foot from ‘Westminster, after the banquet — that 
IS to say, between two or three o’clock in the morning , — 
when he and a j'oung gentleman his companion found 
themselves locked m the crowd, somewhere near ’lYhitehall, 
and the bustle and tumult were such that his fnend was 
afraid some accident might happen to the lame limb A 
space for the dignitanes was kept dear at that point by the 
Scots Greys Sir Walter addressed a serjeant of tliis ce- 
lebrated regiment, begging to be allowed to pass by him 
into the open ground in the middle of the street The 
man mswered shortly, that his orders were strict — ^that the 
tiling was impossible. "Wliile he was endeavouring to per- 
suade the seijeant to relent, some new wave of turbulence 
approached from behind, and his )oung companion ex- 
claimed in a loud voice, “ Take care, Su Walter Scott, 
take c.are The stalwart dragoon, on hearing the name, 
said, “ What ! Sir Walter Scott ? He shall get through 
anjhow’” He then addressed the soldiers near him — 
“ Make room, men, for Sir Walter Scott, our illustrious 
countrjanan Tlie men answered, “ Sir Walter Scott 1 — 
God bless him *” — and he was in a moment withm the 
gu.arded line of safety 

“ I saw Sm Walter agam,” saj’s Allan Cunningham, “ when 
he attended the coronation In the meantime lus bust hnr^ 
been •wrought in marble, and the sculptor desired to take 
the advantage of his visit to communicate such touches of 
expression or Imeament as the new material rendered 
necessary This was done -with a happmess of ej e and 
hand almost magical for five hours did the poet sit, or 
stand, or walk, while Chantrej’s chisel vas passed again 
and again over the marble, addmg something at every 
touch * Well, Allan,’ he said, ‘ were you at the corona- 
tion ’ it was a splendid sight ’ — * Ho, Sir Walter,’ I an- 
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STrered, — •* places were dear and ill to get ; I am told it 
was magnificent but havmg seen the procession of King 
Cnspm at Dumfi-ies, I was satisfied ’ Scott laughed heart- 
ily — « That’s not a bit better than Hogg,’ he said ‘ He 
stood balancmg the matter whether to go to the corona- 
tion or the fair of Saint Boswell — ^and the fair earned 
it ’ During this conversation, Mr Bolton the engmeer 
came in Somethmg like a cold acknowledgment passed 
between the poet and him On his passmg mto an inner 
room, Scott said, ‘ I am afraid Mr Bolton has not forgot a 
little passage that once took place between us We met 
m a pubhc company, and m reply to the remark of some 
one, he said, “ That’s like the old saymg, — ^m every quar- 
ter of the world you will find a Scot, a rat, and a New- 
castle gnndstone ” This touched my Scotch qimt, and I 
said, “ !Mx Bolton, you should have added — and a Brum- 
magem hutton ” There was a laugh at tins, and Mr Bolton 
rephed, “ We make somethmg better in Bmiungham than 
buttons — ^we make steam-engmes, sir ” — ‘ I hke Bolton,’ 
continued Sir Walter , ‘ he is a brave man, — ^and who can 
dislike the brave ? He shewed this on a remarkable occa- 
sion He had engaged to com for some foreign pnnee 
a large quantity of gold This was found out by some 
desperadoes, who resolved to rob the premises, and as a 
piehmmary step tried to bribe the porter The porter 
was an honest fellow, — ^he told Bolton that he was ofiered 
a hundred pounds to be blmd and deaf next mght Take 
the money, was the answer, and I shall protect the place 
hlidmglit came — ^the doors, secured with patent locks, 
opened as of their own accord — ^and three men with dark 
hintems entered and went straight to the gold Bolton 
had prepared some flax steeped m tuipentme — ho dropt 
fire upon it, — a sudden hght filled all the place, and with 
his assistants he rushed forward on the robbers , the 
leader saw in a moment he was betrayed, turned on the 
porter, and shootmg him dead, burst through all obstruc 
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bon, nnd with an ingot of gold in his Land, scaled the wall 
and escaped ’ ‘ That is quite a romance in robbing,’ I 

said , and I had nearly said more, for the cavern scene 
and death of Meg Merrilees rose in mj mmd , — ^perhaps 
the minil of Sir Walter was takmg the direcbon of the 
Solwaj too, for he said, ‘ How long have 3 on been from 
2?ithsdale’’” 

Sm F. Chantrey presented the bust, of which Mr Cun- 
tiinghnm speaks, to SiT Walter himself, by whose remotest 
it will imdoubtedlybehddmaddibonal honour 
on that account The poet had the further gratification of 
leammg that three copies were executed m marble before 
the ongmal qmtted the studio One for Wmdsor Castle — 
a second for Apsley House — ^and a third for the friendly 
sculptor’s own private collecbon The casts of this bust 
have smee been mulbphed bej'ond all numerabon Some 
3 ears later Scott gave Chantrey some more sittmgs and 
a second bust, rather graver m the expression, was then 
produced for Sir Eobert Ped’s gallery at Drajton 

When Sir Walter returned from London, he brought 
with him the detailed plans of Mr Atkmson for the com- 
plebon of his house at Abbotsford , — ^which, however, did 
not extend to the gateway or the beaublul screen between 
the court and the garden — for these graceful parts of 
the general design were conceptions of his own, reduced to 
shape by the s^ of the Messrs Smith of Damick It 
would not, mdecd, bo easy for me to apportion rightly the 
constituent members of the whole edifice, — throughout 
there were numberless cousultations with hli Blore, Mr 
Terij', and hir Skene, as wdl as with Mr Atkmson — and 
the actual builders placed considerable mventive talents, as 
wdl as admirable workmanship, at the service of their 
frienvlly emplojer Every preparation was now made by 
them, and the foundations might have been set about with- 
out farther delay , but he was very rductant to authorize 
the demohflon of the rustic porch of the old cottage, with 
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Its luxunant overgrowtli of roses and jessamines , and, m 
short, could not make up lus nund to sign the death-war- 
rant of his faiourite bower untd wmter had robbed it of its 
beauties He then made an excursion irom Hdmburght 
on purpose to be present at its downfall — saved as many of 
the creepers as seemed likely to survive removal, and 
planted them 'nuth lus own hands about a somewhat similar 
porch, erected expresslyfor their reception, at his daughter 
Sophia’s httlc cottage of Ohiefswood 

There my wife and 1 spent this summer and autumn of 
1821 — ^the first of several seasons which will ever dwell 
on my memoiy as the happiest of my life We were near 
enough Abbotsford to partake as often as we hked of its 
bnlhant society , yet could do so without being exposed to 
the worry and exhaustion of spirit which the daily recep- 
tion of new comers entailed upon all the famil} except 
Sir Walter himself But, m truth, even he was not alwajs 
proof agamst the annojances connected with such a stjle 
of open-house-kceping Even his temper sunk sometimes 
under the solemn applauses of learned dulness, the vapid 
raptures of pamted and periwigged dowagers, the horse- 
leech avidity ivith which imdcrbred foreigners urged their 
questions, and the pompous simpers of condescendmg mag- 
nates "WTien sore beset at home m this way, he would every 
now and then discover that he had some very particular 
busmess to attend to on an outlymg port of his estate, and 
craiung the indulgence of his guests o\emight, appear at 
the cabm in the glen before its inhabitants were astir m 
the mommg The clatter of Sibj 1 Grey’s hoois, the yelpmg 
of Mustard and Spice, and lus own jojous shout of revetllee 
under our wmdows, were the signal that ho had burst lus 
toils, and meant for that day to “ take his ease m his mn ” 
On descendmg, he was to be found seated with all his dogs 
and ours about him, under a spreading ash that oversha- 
dowed half the bank between the cottage and the brook, 
pomting the edge of his woodman’s axe for himself, and 
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listening to Tom Purdio’s lecture touclimg the plantation 
that most needed thinning After hrcahfast, he -would take 
possession of a dressmg-room up stairs, and -write a chapter 
of The Pirate ; and then, havmg made up and despatched 
his packet for the pnntet, away to jom Purdie wherever 
the foresters were at work — ^and sometunes to labour among 
them strenuously himself — until it -was time cither to rejoin 
his oivn part) at Abbotsford, or the qmet circle of the cottage 
— When his guests were few and fncndly, he often made them 
come over and meet him at Cluefswood in a body towards 
evemng , and surely he never appeared to more amiable 
advantage than when lielpmg his )oung people with them 
httle arrangements upon such occasions He was ready 
■with all sorts of devices to supply the wants of a narrow 
establishment , he used to delight particularly m sinking 
the wme in a well under the hrae ere he went out, and 
haulmg up the basket just before dinner was aimounccd — 
this pTnutive process being, he said, what he had always 
practised when a j oung housekeeper — and, m his opinion, 
for superior m its results to any apphcation of ice , and, 
in the same spuit, whenever the weather was suihcientlv 
genial, he voted for dining out-of-doors altogether, which 
at once gotnd of the mconvcnicnce of very small rooms, 
and made it natural and easy for the gentlemen to help the 
ladies, so that the paucity of servants went for nothmg. 
Mr Rose used to amuse himself v\ath likening the scene and 
the party to the closmg act of one of those httle French 
dramas, where ‘ Monsieur le Comte ’ and ‘ Mnilnmn U 
Comtessc ’ appear feastmg at a village bndal under the 
tiees, but m truth, our “M le Comte” was only tijing 
to live over agam for a few simple hours his own old hfe of 
Lassivadc 

When circumstances penmttcd, he usually spent one even- 
ing at least m the week at our httle cottage , and almost 
as firequently he did the like -with the Fergussons, to whose 
table he could bnng chance visitors, when he pleased, with 
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equal freedom as to his daughter's Indeed it seemed to 
be much a matter of chance, any fine day when there had 
been no alarming invasion of the Southron, whether, the 
three famihes (which, in fact, made but one) should dme ' 
at Abbotsford, at Huntley Bum, or at Chiefswood , and at 
none of them was the party considered quite complete, un- 
less it included also Mr Laidlaw Death has laid a heav}* 
hand upon that emde — ^as happy a circle I believe as ever 
met Bright ej es now closed m dust, gay voices for ever 
silenced, seem to haunt me os I write . 

During several weeks of that summer Scott had under 
his roof Mr Wilham Erskme and two of his daughters , 
this bemg, I believe, their first visit to Twcedside since 
the death of Mrs Erskme m September 1819 He 
had probably made a pomt of havmg his fnend with 
him at this particular tune, because he was desirous of hav- 
ing the benefit of his advice and corrections from day to 
day as he advanced m the composition of The Pmate — with 
the locahties of which romance the Sheriff of Orkney and 
Zetland was of course thoroughly famihar At all events 
the constant and eager dehght with which Erskme watched 
the progress of the tale has left a deep impression on my 
memory , and mdeed I heard so many of its chapters first 
read from the MS by him, that I can never open the book 
now without thmking I hear his voice Sir Walter used 
to give him at breakfast the pages ho had written that 
mommg , and very commonly, while he was agam at work 
m his study, Erskme would walk over to Chiefkivood, that 
he might have the pleasure of readmg them aloud to my 
wife and me under our favourite tree, before the packet had 
to be sealed up for Edmburgh I cannot pamt the pleasure 
and the pnde with which he acqmtted himself on such oc- 
casions The httle artifice of his manner was merely super- 
ficial, and was wholly forgotten as tender affection and ad- 
miration, firesh as the impulses of childhood, ghstened m 
his e) e, and trembled m his i oice 
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Erslanc ^vns, I tbuik, the onlj man in 'll hose socictj 
Scott took, great pleasure, dunng the more vigorous part 
of his life, that had neither constitution nor inclination for 
any of the rough hodily exercises m nlucli he himsdf de* 
lighted Tlie Counsellor (as the sun-ivors of The Moun- 
tain nlnaj'B called him) vas a httlc man of fechle make, 
who seemed unhappj when his pony got be}ond a foot- 
pace, and had never, I should suppose, addicted himself 
to any out-of-doors sport whatever. lie would, I fancj , 
have as soon thought of slajing his own mutton as of 
handling a fowhng-piecc , he used to shudder i\hen he 
saw a party equipped for coursing, as if murder were 
in the wind, but the cool racditalne angler was in his 
ejes the abomination of abominations His small ele- 
gant Ibaturcs, hectic check, and soft hazel ojes, were the 
index of the quick sensitive gentle spirit inthin He had 
the warm heart of a woman, her generous enthusiasm, and 
some of her weaknesses A beautiful landscape, or a fine 
strain of music, would send the tears rolling down his 
cheek , and though capable, I have no doubt, of exhibiting, 
liad Ins dutj called him to do so, the highest qimt of a hero 
or a martyr, he had very httlc command over his ncrics 
amidst circumstances such ns men of oidinarj mould (to 
sa) nothing of iron fabnes hko Scott’s) regard with indif- 
ference He would dismount to lead Ins horse down what 
his fnend luirdlj perceived to be a descent at all , grew 
pale at a precipice , and, unlike the Uniite Lady of Ave- 
ncl, would go a long waj round for a bridge, 

Erskinc had as }et been rather unfortunate m his profes- 
sional career, and thought a shcnfiship b}' no means the 
kind of advancement due to Ins ments, and which his con- 
nexions might naturall} have secured for him ThosQ cir- 
cumstances had at the time when I first obsen'ed him tinged 
his demeanour , he had come to mtcnnuigic a certom wu} - 
ward snappishness now and then with his forensic exhibi- 
tions, and m private seemed mclmcd (though altogether 

2r 
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incapable of abandoning tlie Tory party) to say bitter things 
of people in high places , but, vritb these exceptions, never 
•was benevolence towards all the human race more hvely 
and overflomng than his evidently 1703, even "when he con- 
sidered himself as one who had reason to complain of his 
hick in the world. Now, however, these httle asperities 
had disappeared , one great real gnef had cast its shadow 
over him, and submissive to the chastisement of Heaven, he 
had no longer any thoughts for the petty misusage of man- 
kmd Meanwhile he shrunk from the colhsions of general 
societ}', and lived almost exclusively in his own little cirdc 
of intimates His conversation, though somewhat precise 
and finical on the first impression, was nch m knowledge 
His Uterary ambition, active and aspinng at the outset, had 
long before this time merged in his profound veneration for 
Scott ; but he still read a great deal, and did so as much £ 
bdieve -with a view to assistmg Scott by hints and sugges- 
tions, as for his own amusement He had much of his 
friend’s tact in extracting the picturesque from old, and, 
generally speaking, dull books , and m bringing out his 
stores he often shewed a great deal of quaint humour and 
sly wit Scott, on his side, respected, trusted, and loved 
him, much as an afiectionate husband does the mfe who 
gave him her heart in youth, and thinks Ins •thoughts ra- 
ther than her own in the evemng of life , he soothed, 
cheered, and sustained Erskme habitually I do not be- 
lieve a more entire and perfect confidence ever subsisted 
than theirs was and always had been in each other, and 
to one who had duly observed the creepmg jealousies of 
human nature, it might perhaps seem doubtful on which 
side the balance of real nobility of heart and character, as 
displayed in their connection at the time of which I am 
speaking, ought to he cast 

In the course of a few months more, Sir Walter had 
the great satisfaction of seeing Erskmo at length pro- 
moted to a seat on the Bench of the Court of Session 
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bj the title of Lord Kinnedder; and his pleasure -was en- 
hanced doubtless by the refleetion that his fnend owed tins 
eluyntion \ciy much, if not mainly, to lus own unwearied 
exertions on liia behalf He writes thus on the occasion 
to Joanna Baillic . — “ Tliere is a degree of melancholy at- 
tending the later stages of a barrister’s profession, which, 
though no one cares for sentimentalities attendant on a man 
of fiftj or tlicreibout, in a rusty bhek bombazine gown, 
nre not the less cmell) felt their busmess sooner or later 
falls, for joungcr men uill work dicapcr, and longer, and 
harder — besides that the cases are few, comparatrs-elj , in 
winch senior counsel are engaged, and it is not etiquette to 
ask anj one in that advanced age to take the whole bui- 
den of a cause Insensibly , without decay of talent, and 
wilbont losing the public esteem, there is a gradual decay 
of employment, wbidi almost no man e\er practised thirty 
years without expenenemg , and thus the honours and dig- 
nities of the Bench, so hardly earned, and themsdves lead- 
ing hut to toils of another land, are peculiarly desirable Er- 
skino would lm>c sat there ten years ago, but for wretched 
intrigues ” 

In August appeared the%olumc of the NoTchst’o Library, 
containing Scott’s Life of Smollett, and it being now 
ascertmned that John Ballantyno had died a debtor, the 
editor ofibred to proceed with this senes of prefaces, on the 
footing that the whole profits of the work should go to his 
widow hir Constable, whose own health was now begmmng 
to break, had gone southwards m quest of more genial air, 
and was residing near London when ho heard of this propo- 
sition lie immediately wrote to me, entreating me to repre- 
sent to Sir Walter that the undertaking, hanng been coldly 
received ht first, was unlikely to grow in favour if contmued 
on the same plan — ^that in his opmion the bulk of the vo- 
lumes, and the small type of their text, had been unwisely 
cltoEcn, for a work of mere entertainment, and could only 
be suitable for one of reference; that Ballantyne’s 3Jo\e- 
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list’s Libiary, therefore, ought to be stopped at once, and 
another in a lighter shape, to range -mth the late collected 
edition of the first senes of the Waverley Eomances, an- 
nounced with his oivn name as pubhsher and Scott’s as 
editor He proposed at the same time to commence the 
issue of a Select Library of English Poetry, with prefaces 
and a few notes by the same hand , and calculating that 
each of these collections diould extend to twenty-five vo- 
lumes, and that the pubhcation of both nught be conduded 
withm two years — “ The ivntmg of the prefaces, &.c form- 
ing perhaps an occasional rehef from more important la- 
bours ” ' — ^the bookseller offered to pay them editor L 6000 
a small portion of which sum, as he hmted, would undoubt- 
edly be more than hirs John Ballantyne could ever hope 
to denve from tlie prosecution of her husband’s last pub- 
hslung adventure Vanous causes combmed to prevent 
the realization of these magnificent projects Scott now, 
as at the begmnmg of his career, had views about what a 
collection of English Poetry should be, m which even Con- 
stable could not be made to concur , and one of his letters 
to Lady Louisa Stuart sufficiently explains the coldness with 
which he regarded further attempts upon our Elder Nove- 
lists The Ballantyne Library crept on to the tenth vo- 
lume, and was then dropped abruptly, and the double 
negociation with Constable was never renewed 

Lady Lomsa had not, I fancy, read Scott’s Lives of the 
Novelists untd, some years after this time, they were col- 
lected mto two httle piratical duodecimos by a Parisian 
bookseller , and on her then expressmg her admiration of 
them, together with her astonishment that the qieculation 
of which thej formed a part should have attracted httle 
notice of anj sort, he answered as follows — “ I am de- 
lighted they afford any entertomment, for they are rather 
flimsily written, bemg done merely to oblige a fiaend they 
were joked to a great ill-conditioned, lubberly, double- 
columned book, which they were ns useful to tug along as 
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a set of flesjs would be to draw a mail-coach It is verj 
difficult to answer your Ladyship’s cunous question con- 
cenung change of taste , but whether in young or old, it 
takes place insensibly without the parties bemg aware of 
it A grand-aunt of my own, Mrs Keith of Eavelstone, 
who was a person of some condition, being a daughter of 
Sir John Swmton of Swmton — ^hved with unabated wgoui 
of mtellect to a very advanced age She was very' fond of 
readmg, and enjoyed it to the last of her long life One 
day she a^ed me, when we happened to be alone together, 
•whether I had ever seen Mrs Bdin’s novds ? — I confessed 
the charge — ^Whether I could get her a sight of them’ — 

I said, with some hesitation, I beheved I could , but that 
I did not thmk she would like either the manners, or the 
language, which approached too near that of Charles 11 ’s 
time to be qmte proper readmg ‘ Nevertheless,’ said the 
good old lady, ‘ 1 remember them bemg so much admired, 
and bemg so much mterested m them myself, that I wish 
to look at them agam ’ To hear was to obey So I sent 
klrs Aphra Behn, curiously sealed up, inth ‘ private and 
confidential’ on the packet, to my gay old grand-aunt 
The nest time I saw her afterwards, she gave me back 
Aphra, properly ■wrapped up, ■with nearly these words — ' 
‘ Take back your bonny Mrs Behn , and, if you ■wall take 
my advice, put her m the fire, for I found it impossible to 
get through the very first novel But is it not,’ she said, ‘ a 
very odd thmgthatl, an old woman of eighty and upwards, 
sittmg alone, feel myself ashamed to read a book whi6h, sixty 
years ago, I have heard read aloud for the amusement of 
large circles, consistmg of the first and most creditable 
society m London?’ This, of course, was owmg to the 
gradual improvement of the national taste and dehcacj' 
The change that bnngs mto and throws out of fashion par- 
ticular styles of composition, is somethmg of the same 
It does not signify what the greater or less merit of the 
book IS — the reader, as Tony Lumpkm says, must be in 
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s concatenation accordingly — ^the fashion, or the general 
taste, must have prepared him to he pleased, or put him 
on his guard agamst it It is muidi like dress If Cla- 
nssa should appear before a modem party in her lace ruf- 
fles and head-dress, or Lovdace m his mg, however 
genteely powdered, I am o&oid they would make no con- 
quests , the fashion which makes conquests of us in other 
respects, is very powerful m hteraiy composition, and adds* 
to the effect of some works, while m others it forms their 
sole merit " 

Among other misceUaneous work of this autumn, Scott 
amused some leisure hours with wntmg a senes of “ Pnvate 
Letters,” supposed to have been discovered m the reposi- 
tones of a Noble Enghsh Family, and givmg a picture of 
maimers m town and country durmg the early part of the 
reign of James I These letters were prmted as fast os he 
penned them, m a handsome quarto form, and he furnished 
the margm with a runnmg commentary of notes, drawn up 
in the character of a disappomted chaplam, a keen Whig, 
or rather Badical, overflowmg on all occasions with spleen 
against Monordiy and Aristocracy When the prmtmg 
had reached the 72d page, however, he was told candidly 
by Erskme, by James Ballantync, and also by m}self, that, 
however dever his mutation of the epistolary stjle of the 
period m question, he was throwmg away m these letters 
the matenals of as good a romance as he had ever penned , 
and a few days afterwards he said to me — patting Sibyl’s 
neck till she danced imder him— -“ You were ^ qmte 
right , if the letters had passed for genume they would 
have found favour only with a few musty antiquaries , and 
if the joke were detected, there was not story enough to 
carry it off I shall bum the sheets, and give you Bonny 
King Jamie and all his tail m the old shape, as soon as I 
can get Captain Goffe withm view of the gallows ” 

I think it must have been about the middle of October 
that he dropped the sdieme of this fictitious correspondence 
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r well remember the morning that he began The Fortunes 
of Nigd Tlic day being destined for Non ark IIill, I n ent 
over to Abbotsford before breakftst, and found Mr Terry 
walking about with liis friend’s master-mason TPliIIe Terry 
and I were chatting, Scott came out, bardieadcd, 'nitlt a 
bundi of hIS in bis baud, and sud, “^Vell, lads, Ti c laid the 
keel of a new lugger this morning — ^hcre it is — ^be off to tlie 
waterside, and lot me hear bow jou like it ” Tony took 
the paper*!, andualking up and dou-n bj tlicrncr, read to 
me the first chapter of Nigel lie expressed great delight 
•with the animated opening, and espcciallj with the contrast 
between its thorough stir of London life, and a chapter about 
Noma of the Fitfulhcad, in the third a-olume of The Pirate, 
which had been giicn to him m a similar manner the 
morning before I could sec that (according to the Slic- 
nfTs phrase) he smelt roast meat, here there was every 
prospect of a line field for the art of Tcrn(fcatton The 
actor, 1111011 our host met us rcturamg from the Imugh, 
did not fad to express his opinion that the new noicl 
would bo of this quality Sur Walter, as he took the hIS 
from Ins hand, cy cd him with a gay smile, m which ge- 
nuine bcnci oicncc mingled with mock exultation, and then 
throwing himself into an attitude of comical dignity, he 
rolled out, in the tones of John Kemble, one of the loflicst 
bursts of Ben Jonson’s Mammon — 

“ Como on, sir Now yon set y our foot on shore 

In Novo orla ^Fortinax, my Surly,* 

Again I say to thco alond. Bo neb, 

Tins day tlion slmlt havo ingots " — 

This was another period of “ refreshing the machine ” 
Early' m November, I find Sir Walter wnting thus to Con- 

* Tlio fun of this application of " my Surly” Mill not escape any' 
one who remembers llio kind and good-linmonrcd Terry’s power 
of assnmmg a peculiarly satumino aspect Tins queer grimness of 
look was invalnable to the comedian , and in prn ate ho often called 
it up when lus heart ivns most cheerful. 
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stable’s partner, Mr Cadell — “ I Trant tT\o books, Mal- 
colm’s London Ecdivi\Tis, or some such name, and Derham’s 
Artificial Clockmakcr ” [The reader of IJigel ivill under- 
stand these requests.] “ All good luclc to you, commer- 
cially and otherwise I am grown a shabby letter-wnter, 
for my eyes are not so 3 oung as they were, and I grudge 
every thing that does not go to press ” 

Sir TValter concluded, before he went to town in No- 
vember, another negotiation of importance with this house 
They agreed to give for the remaunng copynght of the 
four novels pubhshed between December 1819 and January 
1821 ^to wut, Ivanhoe, The Monastery, The Abbot, and 
Kenilworth the sum of five thousand gumeas The stipu- 
lation about not reveahng the author’s name, under a penalty 
of L 2000, was repeated B3 these four novels, the fiwits 
of scarcely more than twelve months’ labour, he had already 
cleared at least L 10,000 before this bargam was completed 
I cannot pretend to guess what the actual state of his 


pecuniary afiau-s was at the time when John Ballanlyne’s 
death rehcved them fi-om one great source of comphcation 
and diiBcult3 But I have said enough to satisfy evmy 
reader, that when he began the second, and far the larger 

division of his buildmg at Abbotsford, he must have con- 
templated the utmost sum it could cost him as a mere tnfle 
m relation to the resources at his command He must 
have reckoned on deanng L 30,000 at least m the course 
ot a couple of 3ear3 by the novels written withm such a 
penod The pubhsher of his Tales, who best knew how 
they were produced, and what they brought of gross profit, 
and who must have had the strongest mterest m keepmg 
e author’s name untarnished by anynsk or reputation of 
T willmgfy, as we have seen, have given him 

more withm a space of two years for works of a 
despatched at leisure hours. 
But nl r * interfenng with the mam manufacture 
^ not all Messrs Constable had 
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such f.ulli in the prospecthe fcrtilitj of his ima^ation, 
tint they were by this tunc quite read} to sign bargains 
.ind grant bills for novels and romances to be produced 
hereafter, but of trhich the subjects and the names ivere 
alike unknown to them and to the man from whose pen 
they were to proceed.* A forgotten satirist well says — 

“ The ocbvo pnnciplo within 
"Works on some brains the effect of gin 
but m Sir Walter’s case, eveiy external influence combined 
to stir the flame, and swell thcmtosacation of rcstless'tjxu- 
berant energy. His alhes knew mdeed, what he did not, 
that the sale of his novels was rather less than it had been 
in the daju of Ivanhoe , and hints had sometimes been 
dropped to him that it might be well to trj the cflcct of a 
pause But he alwajs thought — and James Ballontj-ne 
had decidedlj tlie same opmion — that his best things were 
those winch he throw off the most easily and swiftly , and 
it ivas no wonder that his booksellers, seeing how inmiea- 
siirably even lus worst excelled m popuhntj', as in merit, 
anj other person’s be'st, should have shrunk from the ex- 
periment of a decisive damper On the contrary, they 
might he excused for from time to time flattering them- 
selves, that if the books sold at less rate, this might be 
counthrpoised by still greater rapiditj of production 
They conld not moke up them mmds to cast the peerless 
■lessel adnft;, and, m short, after every little whisper of 
prudential misgiving, echoed the unfading burden of Bal- 
lantjTie’s song — to push on, hoisting more and more sad 
as the wmd lulled 

He was os eager to do as thej could he to suggest — ^and 
this I well knew at the time I had, howeicr, no notion, 

* Mr Oiddl says — “ This device for msing the wand was tlie 
only real legacy left by John Balhntyuo to his generous fnend , 
jt was invented to make up for the bad book stock of the Hanoi er 
Street concern, which supplied so much good money for tlie pass- 
ing hour ’ 
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until all lus correspondence lay before me, of the extent to 
irhicli he had permitted himself thus eaiiy to build on the 
chances of life, health, and contmued popularity Before 
The Fortunes of Nigel Issued from the press, Scott had 
exchanged instruments, and received his booksellers' biUs, 
for no less than four “ works of fiction ” — not one of them 
otherwise desciibed m the deeds of agreement — ^to be pro- 
duced m unbroken succession, each of them to fill at least 
three volumes, but ivith proper savmg clauses as to in- 
crease of copy-money m case any of them should run to 
four And withm two yearn all this anticipation had been 
wnped off by Pevenl of the Peak, Quentm Durward, St 
Bonan's Well, and Bedgauntlet , and the new castle was 
by that time complete But by that time the end also was 
approachmg t 

The splendid Romance of The Pirate was pubhshed in 
the beginnmg of December 1821 , and the wild Ihishness 
of its atmosphere, the beautiful contrast of Minna and 
Brenda, and the exquisitely drawn dioracter of Captam 
Cleveland, found the reception which they deserved. The 
work was analyzed with remarkable care m the Quarterly 
Review — by a cntic second to few, either m the manly 
heartiness of his sympathy with the fehcities of gemus, or 
m the honest acuteness of his censure in cases of neghgence 
and confusion This was the second of a senes of articles 
in that Journal, conceived and executed m a tone -widely 
different firom those given to Waverley, Guy Mannermg, 
and The Antiquary I fancy Mr Gifford had become con- 
nneed that he had made a gnevous mistake m this matter, 
before he acqmesced m Scott’s proposal about “ quortenng 
the child” m January 1816 , and if he was fortunate in 
findmg a contnbutor able and -willmg to treat the rest of 
Father J cdediah’s progeny -with excellent skill, and m a 
«pmt more accordant -with the just and geneial sentiments 
of the pubhc, we must abo recognise a pleasing and honour- 
able trait of character m the frankness -with which the re- 
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cluse and often despotic editor now delegated the pen to 
Mr Senior 

On the ISth Dccemher, Sir Walter received a copy of 
Cats, as jet unpublished, from Lord BjTon’s bookseller, 
who had been instructed to ask whether he had any objec- 
tion to having the “ Mj’steij'” dedicated to him He says, 
m answer to hlr Murray, — “I accept with fechngs of great 
obhgation the flattering proposal of Lord Byron to prefiv 
my name to the veiy grand and tremendous drama of Cam 
Some part of the language is bold, and may shock one class 
of readers, whose tone ivill be adopted by others out of 
affectation or envy But then they must condemn the 
Paradise Lost, if they have a nund to be consistent Tlie 
flcnd-like reasonmg and bold bla^hemy of the flend and 
of his pupd lead evacUy to the point which was to be ex- 
pected — ^the commission of the first murder, and the rum 
and despair of the perpetrator ” Such was Scott’s opmion 
of the drama which, when pirated. Lord Eldon refused to 
protect It may be doubted if the great Chancellor had 
ever read Paradise Lost 

Whoever reads Scott’s letters to Terry imght naturallj 
suppose that during this -winter his thoughts were almost 
cxclusi-vely occupied -with the nsmg edifice on Tweedside 
The pains he takes about every tnfle of arrangement, ex- 
tenor and mtenor, is trulj most remarkable it is not 
probable that many idle lords or lairds ever look half so 
much about such matters But his hterary mdustry was 
all the while unresting His Higel was completed by 
April 1822 He had edited Lord FountainhaU’s Chrono- 
logical Hotes, and several other antiquanan pubhcxitions 
Hor had he neglected a promise of the summer before to 
supply Miss Baillic -with a contnbution for a volume of mis- 
cellaneous verse, which she had undertaken to compile for 
the benefit of a friend m distress. With that -view he now 
produced — and that, as I well remember, in the course of 
two rainy mornings at Abbotsford — ^the dramatic sketch 
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of Halidon Hill , but on concludmg it, he found that he 
had given it an extent quite incompatible vrith his friend’s 
arrangements for her charitable pic-mc. He therefore 
cast about for another subject likely to be embraced in 
smaller compass , and the Blair- Adam meeting of the next 
June supphed him ■with one m MacduiTs Cross Mean- 
time, on hearmg a ■whisper about Hahdon Hill, Constable’s 
jumor partner, ■without seemg the MS , forth-with tendered 
L 1000 for the copyright — ^the same sum that had ap- 
peared almost irrationally munificent, ■when offered in 1807 
for the embrj o Manmon It was accepted, and a letter 
about to be quoted will shew how well the head of the firm 
was pleased ivith this ■wild bargmn 

The Nigel was published on the 30th of May 1822 , and 
was, I need not say, haded as ranking m the first dass of 
Scott’s romances Indeed, as a histoncal portrmture, his 
of James I stands forth preeminent, and almost alone , 
nor, perhaps, m repenismg these novels ddiberately as a 
senes, does any one of them leave so complete an impres- 
sion, as the picture of an age It is, in fact, the best com- 
mentaiy on the old English drama — hardly a smgle pic- 
turesque pomt of manners touched by Ben Jonson and his 
contemporanes but has been dovetaded mto this story, and 
all so easdy and naturally, as to form the most striking 
contrast to the histoncal romances of authors who cram, 
as the schoolboys phrase it, and then set to work oppressed 
and bewddered ■with their crude and undigested burden 
On the day after the pubhcation. Constable, then near 
London, ■wrote thus to the author — “I was m town 
3 esterday, and so keenly were the people devounng mj' 
friend Jingling Geordie, that I actually saw them reading 
it m 'the streets as they passed along I assure you there 
IS no exaggeration m this A new novel from the Author 
of Waverley puts aside — ^m other words, puts do^wn for 
the time, every other hterary performance The smack 
Ocean, by which the nW work was shipped, amved .it 
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the wharf on Sundaj , the bale'? wore got out bj one on 
Monday luommg, and before Imlf-p ii^t ten oVlook 7000 
copies had been di'spersed * I was tnili happy to hear of 
Ilalidon IWI, and of llic satiefactorj- nmngemonts unde 
for its publication. I wish I had the power of prevailing 
with j ou to gii c til a cmul ir prodiietion ci eiw three months , 
and that our ancient enemies on this side the Border might 
not haio too much tlioir own wnj, pciliaps \our next dra- 
matic sfceteli might be Il-mnochbuni. It would be jirc- 
sumptuous in me to point out ‘subjects — [had be quite for- 
gotten the Lord of the /sfcsf] — but jou know' ray ernwng 
to be great, .and I cannot resist mentioning bore that I should 
like to see a battle of Hastings — a Crcs>j — a Bosn oilli field 
— and many more ’’ — ^Tlic Isigel was just laiinibcd — Con- 
stable knew that Pcicrtl of the Peak was already on the 
slocks j ct see bow qiiiolh he suggests that .a little jiinnato 
of the ITalulon class might oisih bo ngged out once a- 
qiiartcr Iq was of diicrsion, and thus add aiiollicr L 1000 
per annum to the L 10,000 or L.16,000, on which all 
parties counted as the sure j early profit of the llirce-deckci •» 
in fore I But Constable, during that residence in England, 
was in (he habit of writing cserj aicck or two to Sir IValfcr, 
and Ins letters .arc all of the sniiio complcMon The ardent 
bookseller’s brain seems to base been well-nigh unsettled, 
and Ihaic often thought that (he foxglose which ho then 
swallowed (his complaint hcing a tlirc.atcning of water in 
the chest) might Jiavc liad a sh.aro in the cvtraiagant ex- 
citement of las mind. Occ ision.all^ , howeier, he enters 
on details, ns to which, or at least as to Sir Walter’s share 
in them, there could not lime been any mistake , and these 
were, it must be owned, of a nature well c.aleiilatcd to 
nourish and sustain in the autlioi’s fiincj a degree of almost 
mad cxhil.ar.ation, near akin to his publisher’s own pre- 
dominant mood. In a letter of the ensuing month, for 
c sample, after retunung to the progress of I’oieril of the 
Peak, under 10,000 copies of winch (or nearlj that 
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number) Ballantyne’s presses •were now groaning, and 
glnTicing gaiiy to tie prospect of their being kept regnlarly 
employed to the same extent until three other novels, as 
yet unchnstened, had followed Pcvenl, he adds a summary' 
of what was then, had just been, or was about to be, the 
amount of occupation fnrmshed to the same ofSce by re- 
prints of older works of the same pen , — “ a summary,” 
he exclaims, “ to which I venture to say there toU be no 
rival in our day And well might Constable say so , for 
the result is, that James Ballanlyne and Co had Just exe- 
cuted, or were on the eve of executmg, by his order — 

“ A new edition of Sir W Scott’s Poetical Works, 

m 10 vols (miniature) . 6000 copies 

“ Novels and Tales, 12 vols ditto, . 6000 — 

“ Historical Bomances, 6 vols ditto, 5000 — 

“ Poetry from "Waverley, &c 1 vol 12mo 6000 — 

“ Paper required, . 7772 reams 

“ Volumes produced from Ballantyne’s press, 145,000 1 

To which we may safely add from 30,000 to 40,000 
volumes more as the immediate produce of the author's 
daily mdustiy withm the space of twelve months The 
scale of these operations was, without question, enough to 
turn any bookseller’s ivits , — Constable’s, in his soberest 
hours, was as inflammable a head-piece as ever sat on tlie 
shotddcrs of a poet , and his ambition, m truth, had been 
movmg pan passu, durmg several of these last stirrmg and 
tunnoilmg years, with that of hts poet He, too, as I 
ought to have mentioned erenow, had, like a true Scotch- 
man, concentrated Lis dreams on the hope of bequeathmg 
to his Lew the name and digmty of a lord of acres , he, 
too, had considerably before this time purchased a landed 
estate m his native county of Fife , he, too, I doubt not, 
had, while Abbotsford was nsmg, his own rural castle in 
petto, and alas! for “Archibald Constable of Balmel’’ 
also, and his overweening mtoxication of worldly sue- 
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cess, Fortune had already begun to prepare a stem 
rebuke. 

I must pass on to a different cxatcmcnt — ^that of the 
Fong's nsit to his northern domuuons in the autumn of 
3 822 Before this tune no Pnnee of the House of Ha- 
no>er was known to have tondied the soil of Scotland, ex- 
cept one, whose name had ever been held there m 
universal detestation — ^the cruel conqueror of CuUoden, — 
“ the butcher Cumbciland ” Now that the very last 
dream of Jacobitism had expired with the Cardinal of 
York, there could be httle doubt that all the northern 
Tories, of whatever shade of sentiment, would concur to 
give their lawful Sovereign a greeting of warm and devoted 
respect , but the feelings of the Liberals towards George 
IV personally had been unCivonrably tinctured, in conse- 
quence of several mcidcnts m his history — above all — 
(speakmg of the mass of population addicted to that poh- 
tical creed) — ^the unhappy dissensions and scandals which 
had termmated, as it were but yesterday, in the tnal of 
his Queen On the whole it was, m the opimon of cool 
observers, a very doubtful experiment, which the new, but 
not young king, had resolved on tajang That ho had 
been moved to do so m a very great measure, both directly 
and mdirectly, by Scott, tliere can be no question , and I 
beheve it will be granted by all who recall the particulars 
as they occurred, that his Majesty mamly owed to Scott’s 
personal influence, authonty and zeal, the more than full 
realization of the highest hopes he could have mdulged on 
the occasion of this progress 

Whether all the arrangements which Sir "Walter dic- 
tated or enforced, were conceded m the most accurate 
taste, IS a different question. It appeared to be very ge- 
nerally thought, when the flrst programmes were issued, 
that kilts and bagpipes were to occupy a great deal too 
much space With all respect for the generous quohties 
nhich the Highland clans have often exhibited, it was 
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difficult to forget that thej had always constituted a small, 
and almost always an unimportant part of the Scottish 
population, and when one reflected how miserably their 
numbers had of late years been reduced m consequence of 
the selflsh and hard-hearted pohe^ of them landlords, it 
almost seemed as if there was a cimel mockery in gmng so 
much prommence to their pretensions But there could 
be no question that they were picturesque — and their 
enthusiasm was too smeere not to be catchmg , so that by' 
and by even the coolest-headed Sassenach felt his heart, 
like John of Argyle’s, “warm to the tartan ,” and high 
md low were in the humour, not only' to applaud, but 
each, accordmg to his station, to take a share m what 
might really be desenbed as a sort of grand terryfication 
of the Holy’rood chapters m Waverley , — George lY , anno 
atatts 60, bemg well contented to enact Frmce Charhe, 
with the Great Unknown himself for his Baron Bradwar- 
dine, “ ad exuendas tel detrahendas caligas domim regis poil 
hattalliam ” 

But Sir Walter had as many paits to play as ever tasked 
the Protean gemus of his friend hlathews , and he played 
them all with as much cordial energy as animated the ex- 
ertions of any Henchman or Piper m the company' His 
severest duties, however, were those of stage-manager, 
and under these I sincerely beheve any other human 
bemg’s temper would very soon have given way The 
magistrates, bewildered with the rush of novelty, threw 
themselves on him for advice about the merest tnfles , and 
he had to arrange everything, from the order of a proces- 
sion to the embroidenng of a cross Ere the green-room 
in Castle Street had dismissed provosts and badies, it was 
sure to be besieged by swellmg chieftains, who conld not 
, agree on the relative positions their clans had occupied at 
Bannockburn, which they considered as constitutmg tile 
authenbe precedent for detemmung their own places, each 
at the head of his little theatrical taxi, m the hne of the 
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King's escort bettreen tbc Pier of Lcitb and tlic Cinon- 
gate It required all Scott s imvreancd good tumour, and 
imperturbable power of face, to bear in becoming granty 
tbo sputteiing controveisies of sucb fierj nvals, eadi re- 
garding Mms^ as a true potentate, the representative of 
pnnees as ancient ns Bourbon , and no man could have 
coased them mto decent cooperation, except Tiim whom 
all the Highlanders, from the haughtiest hlaclvor to the 
slyest Callum Beg, agreed in looking up to as the great 
restorer and blazoner of their traditionary glones He 
had, however, in all this most dehcatc part of his adminis- 
tration, an admirable assistant m one who had also, by the 
direction of his literan talents, acquired no mean share of 
authority among the Celts — General David Stewart of 
Garth, the histonan of the Highland Begiments On 
Garth (seamed all over with the scars of Egypt and Spain) 
devolved the Toy-Captamshqi of the Celtic Clul, already 
nlludod to as an association of jonng emhans enthusiastic 
for the promotion of the philabeg , — and he drilled and 
conducted that motley array in such stj le, that they formed, 
perhaps, the most splendid feature m the nhole of this 
plaided panorama But he, too, had a potential voice in 
the condaie of rival chicfroins, — ^and with the able back- 
ing of this honoured ^eteran, Scott succeeded finally lu 
assuagmg all their heats, and reducing theur conflicting 
pretensions to terms of truce, at least, and compromise 
A bidlad (now included in his works), wherein these mag- 
nates were most adroitly flattered, was understood to have 
had a considerable share of the ment in this peace-mak- 
ing , but the constant ho^itahty of his table was a not 
less efficient organ of influence. 

About noon of the 14th of August, the roial jacht and 
the attendant vessels of war cast anchor m the Roads of 
Leith , but although Scott’s baDad-prologue had entreated 
the clergy to “ warstle for a sunnj day,” the weather was 
so unpropitions that it was found necessary to defer the 

2k 
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Inntlin ff until the 15tb In the midst of the rain, how* 
erer, Sir Walter lowed off to the Ro} al George , and, sa)s 
the newqiaper of the day, — “ "When his arnval alongside 
the jacht was announced to the Ring — ‘Wliaf’ e'^- 
claimed his Majesty, ‘Sir Walter Scott! The man in 
Scotland I most wish to see I Let him come up ’ ” Wlien 
he stepped on the quarter-deck, his Majesty called for 
a bottle of Highland whisky, and havmg drunk his 
health, desired a glass to be filled for him Sir Walter, 
after draming Tiis bumper, made a request that the King 
would condescend to bestow on him the glass out of 
which his Majesty had just drunk his health, and this 
being granted, the preaous vessel was immediately wrap- 
ped up and carefully deposited in what he conceived to he 
the safest part of his dress So he returned with it to 
Castle Street, but — to say nothing at this moment of 
graver distractions — on reaflung his house he found a 
guest established there of a sort rather different &om the 
usual visiters of the time The poet Crabbe, after re- 
peatedly promising an excursion to the north, had at last 
amved in the midst of these tumultuous preparations for 
the royal advent Notwithstanding all such impediments, 
he found his quarters ready for him, and Scott entering, 
wet and burned, embraced the venerable man with bro- 
therly 'affection The royal gift was forgotten — ^the ample 
dart of the coat withm which it had been packed, and 
which he had hitherto held cautiously in front of liis person, 
slipped back to its more usual position — ^he sat down be- 
side Crabbe, and the glass was crushed to atoms His 
scream and gesture made his wife conclude that he had 
sat down on a pair of scissors or the like . but yery little 
harm had been done except the breaking of the glass, of 
which alone he had been thinking This was a damage 
not to be repaired • as for the scratch that accompanied it. 
Its scar was of no great consequence, as even when mount- 
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ing ihe “ cat-dath, or battiie-gorment ” of the Celtic Club, 
he adhered, like his hero Waverley, to the trews 

By SIM o’clock next moming, Sir TTalter, arrayed in the 
Garb of old Gaul (which ha had of the Campbell tar- 
tan, in memory of one of his great-grandmothers), was at- 
tending a muster of these gallant Celts m the Queen-Street 
Gaidens, where he had the honour of presenting them with 
a set of colours, and dchvcred a smtable exhortation, 
crowned ivith them rapturous applause Some members of 
the Club, all of course in their full costume, were invited^ 
to breakfast with him He had previously retired for a 
httle to his library, and when he entered the parlour, JMr 
Crabbe, dressed in the highest st}]e of professional neat- 
ness and decorum, mth buckles in his shoes, and whatever 
was then considered ns befitting an Bnghsh clcrg}'mnn of 
his jears and station, was standing in the midst of half-a- 
dozen stalwart Highlanders,* exchanging elaborate avihtics 
with them in what was at least meant to be French He 
had come mto the room shortly before, without havmg 
been warned about such company, and hcarmg the party 
conversing together in an unknown tongue, the pohte old 
man had adopted, in his first salutation, what he considered 
as the umversal language Some of the Celts, on them 
part, took him for some foreign abb^ or bishop, and were 
domg their best to explain to him that they were not the 
wild savages for which, from the startled glance he had 
thrown on their hirsute proportions, there seemed but too 
much reason to suspect he had taken them , others, more 
perspicacious, gave in to the thing for the joke’s sake , 
and there was high fun when Scott dissolved the charm of 
, their stammenng, by graspmg Crabbe with one hand, and 
the nearest of these figures with the other, and greeted the 
whole group with the same hearty good-momtng. 

Perhaps no Englishman of these recent dajs ever ar- 
nvedm Scotland with a scantier stock of information about 
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the country and the people than (judging from all that he 
said, and more expressively looked) this illustnous poet 
Lad brought inth him in August 1822. It seemed as if 
he had never for one moment conceived that the same 
island in Tvhich liis peaceful parsonage stood, contamed ac- 
tually a race of men, and gentlemen too, ovmmg no affinity 
■with Englishmen either in blood or in speech, and still 
proud in -wearing, whenever opportunity served, a national 
dress of their o'wn, hearing considerably more resemblance 
to an American Indian’s than to that of an old-fashioned 
divine from the Vale of Belvoir But the n^ect of 
the city on the 15th, was as new to the inhabitants as 
it could have been even to the Bector of Muston — every 
height and precipice occupied by mihtaiy of the regular 
arm}, or by detacdiments of these more picturesque 
irregulars from bejond the Grampians — ^Imes of tents, 
flags, and artillery, circling Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury 
Crags, and the Calton Hill — and the old black Castle and 
Its rock, -wreathed in the smoke of repeated salvoes, while 
a huge banner ro}al, such as had not waved there since 
1745, floated and flapped over all — every street, square, 
garden, or open space below, paved -with solid masses of 
silent evpectants, except only where glittermg hnes of 
helmets marked the avenue guarded for the approaching 
procession All captiousiiess of criticism sunkmto notlung 
before the grandeur of this -vision and it was the same. 


or nearly so, on every subsequent day when the King diose 
to take part m the de-vised cereiiiunial I forgpt where 
Sir Walter’s place was on the 15th , but on one or other of 


these occasions I remember him seated in an open carriage, 
in the Highland dress, armed and accoutred as heroically 
as Garth himself (who accompanied him), and evidently m 
a most bardish state of excitement, while honest Peter 
Mathicson managed as best he might four steeds of a fierier 
sort than he had usually m his keeping — though, perhaps, 
after all, he might bo less puzzled -with them than -with the 
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cocked-hat and regular London Jehu’s flaxen vng, -which 
he, for the first and last time, displajed during “the 
rojal fortnight “ 

It IS, I bdievc, of the dmner of this 15th August in 
Castle Street that Crahbe penned the following brief re- 
cord in lus Journal — “Whilst it is fi-esh m my memoiy , I 
should describe the day -which I have just passed, but I do 
not believe an accurate desenption to be possible What 
avails it to saj , for instance, that there met at the sumptu- 
ous dmner, in all the costume of the Highlanders, the 
great chief himself, and officers of his companj This ex- 
presses not the singularity of appearance and mannera — 
the peculiarities of men all gentlemen, but remote from our 
societj — leaders of clans — jojous companj Then we had 
Sii Walter Scott’s national songs and ballads, exhibiting 
all the feeiingb of clanship. I thought it an honour that 
Glengariy eien took notice of me, for there -nero those, 
and gentlemen too, who considered themsehes honoured 
by following in his tram There wcie also Lord Eriol, 
and the Macleod, and the Fraser, and the Gordon, and the 
Feigusson, and I conversed at dmner with Lady Glen- 
garry, and did almost beheve mjself a harper, or bard, 
lather — ^for harp I cannot strike , and Sir Walter was the 
life and soul of the whole It was a splendid festmfy, and 
I felt I know not how much jounger ” 

In the glittermg and tumultuous assemblages of that 
season, the elder bard was (to use one of lus fiaend’s fa- 
vourite simihtudes) very like a cow in a ft emd loaning , and 
though Scott could never have been seen m colours more 
hkel} to excite admiration, Crabbe had hardly any oppor- 
tunity of obsen-mg him m the eieiy day loieablciicss of his 
comerse Sir Walter’s enthusiastic evatement about the 
Lilts and the processions seemed at first utterly incompre- 
hcnsible to him , but by degrees he perceived and appre- 
ciated the dexterous management of prejudices and pie- 
tensions. He exclaims, m his Journal, — “What a keen 
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discnminatmg man is mj* friend 1” But I sliall ever re- 
gret that Crabbe did not see him at Abbotsford among his 
books, his trees, and his own good simple peasants They 
had, I believe, but one qmet walk together, and it was to 
the rums of St Anthony’s Chapel and Musohat’s Cairn, 
which the deep impression made on Crabbe by the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian had given him an earnest wish to see I ac- 
companied them , and the hour so spent, in the course of 
which the fine old man give us somemost touching anecdotes 
of his earlj struggles, was a truly dehghtful contrast to the 
bustle and worry of miscellaneous society which consumed 
so many of his few hours in Scotland 

The King took up his residence at Dalkeith Palace , and 
here his dinner party almost daily mcludcd Sur Walter, 
who, however, appeared to have denved more deep-felt 
gratification from his Majesty’s kind and paternal attention 
to his juvenile host (the Duke of Buccleuch was at that time 
only in his sixteenth year), than from all the flattering 
condescension lavished on himself Prom Dalkeith the 
King repaired to Holyroodhouse two or three times, for 
the purposes of a levee or drawing-room One Sunday ho 
attended divine service m the Cathedral of St Giles’, when 
the decorum and silence preserved by the multitudes in the 
streets, struck him as a most remarkable contrast to the 
' rapturous excitement of his reception on week-days , and 
the scene was not less noticeable in the ej es of Crabbe, 
who says in his Journal, — “ The silence of Edinburgh on 
the Sunday is in itself devout ” 

There is in the armouiy at Abbotsford a sword presented 
by Charles I to the great Marquis of Montrose — ^with 
Prince Henry’s anns and cypher on one side of the blade, 
and his own on the other One day the late Duke of 
Montrose happened to sit next to Sir Walter, and compli- 
mented him on the vigorous muster of Border Yeomanry 
which Portobcllo Sands had exhibited that morning “ In- 
deed,” said Scott, “ there’s scarcely a man left to guard 
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our homesteacls ’ — “ Pac a great mind,” quoth the Duke, 
“ to send a detachment of my tail to Abbotsford to make 
pnze of my ancestor’s sword” — “Your Grace,” says Sir 
"Walter, drflj , “ is very welcome to try — but we ’re near 
Phihphaugh } onder.” 

Another ver}* splendid day was that of a procession from 
Holyrood to the Castle, whereof the whole ceremonial had 
obviously been arranged under Scott’s auspices, for the 
purpose of calhng up, as exactly as might be, the tune- 
hallowed observance of “ the Biding of the Parliament ” 
Mr Peel (then Secretaiy of State for the Home Depart- 
ment} was desirous of witnessmg this procession pm ately, 
instead of taking a place m it, and he walked up the 
High Street accordinglj m company inth Scott, some time 
before the ro}al caialcade was to get into motion The 
Poet waa as httle desirous of attracting notice as the Secre- 
tary, but he was soon recognised — and his companion, 
when revisitmg Scotland, after the lapse of fourteen 
years, expressed his hiely remembrance of the enthu- 
siastic veneration ivith which Scott’s person was then 
greeted by all classes of his countrymen. In proposmg 
Su: Walter’s memory at a pubhc dinner given to him m 
Glasgow, in December 1836, Su: Bobert Peel said, — 
“ I had the honour of accompanjing his late Majesty as 
his Secretary of State, when he paid a visit to Edmburgh 
I suppose tlierc are many of you here who were present on 
that occasion, at that memoiable scene, when the dajs of 
ancient chivahy ’were recalled — when every man’s friend- 
ship seemed to be confirmed — when men met for the first 
time, who had alwaj s looked to each other with distrust, 
and resolved m the presence of their Sovereign to forget 
their hereditary feuds and animosities In the beautiful 
Language of Diy den — > 

‘ Men met each other with erected look — 

The steps w ere higher that they took ; 

Fneuds to congratulate their fnends would haste, 

And long inveterate foes saluted as they pass’d ’ 
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Sir "Walter Scott took an active lead in these ceremo- 
nies On the day on -which his Majesty -was to pass from 
Holyroodhouse, he proposed to me to accompany hun 
up the High Street, to see -whether the arrangements -were 
completed I said to him — ‘ You arc trjing a dangerous 
experiment — ^jou will never get through m privacy.’ He 
said, ‘ They aie entirely absorbed in loyalty ’ But I was 
the better piophet he was recognised from the one ex- 
tremity of the street to the other, and never did I see such 
an instance of national devotion e-xpressed ” 

The King at his first levee diverted many, and delighted 
Scott, by' appearing in the full Highland garb, — the same 
brilhant Stuart Tartans^ so called, in which certainly no 
Stuart, except Pnnee Charles, had ever presented him- 
self in the saloons of Holyrood His Majesty’s Celtic 
toilette had been carefully watched and assisted by the 
gallant Laud of Garth, who was not a little pioud o^ the 
result of his dexterous manipulations of the royal plaid, 
and pronounced the King “ a lera pretty man ” And he 
did look a most statdy and imposing person in that beauti- 
ful dress — ^but bis satisfaction therein was cruelly disturbed, 
when he discovered, towenng and blazing among and 
above the genume Glengarries and Madcods and Mac- 
Gregors, a figure even more portly than his own, equip- 
ped, from a sudden impulse of loyal ardour, in* an 
equally eomplete set of the self-same con^icuous Stuart 
tartans — 

“ He caught Sir Wilham Curtis in a kilt — 

While throng’d the chiefs of every Highland clan 
To had their brother, Yich Ian Alderman " ^ 

In truth, this portentous appantion cast an an of ndi- 
cule and caricature over the whole of Sir Waltei’s Celtified 
pageantry A sharp httle boihe from Aberdeen, who 'had 
pre-viously made acquamtance with the worthy Gmldball 
Baionet, and tasted the turtle-soup of his voluptuous yacht, 
* Byron’s Age of Bronze 
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tortured him, as he sailed down the long gallerj' of Holy- 
rood, by suggesting that, after all, his costume was not 
qmto perfect. Sir "Wilham, who had been rigged out, as 
the auctioneer’s advertisements say, “regardless of ex- 
pense,” exclaimed that he must be mistaken — ^begged he 
would explain his criticism — and as he spoke, threw a 
glance of admiration on a slene dim (black knife), which, 
like a true “ wamor and hunter of deer,” he wore stuck 
info one of his garters “ Oo si } — oo aj,” quoth the 
Aberdonian , “ the knife’s a’ right, mon , but faar’s jour 
speen?” — (where s j our spoon ’) Such was Scott’s story — 
but whether he “ ga^e it a cocked-hat and walkmg-cane,” 
in the hope of restoring the King’s good-humoui, so grie- 
vouslj shaken by this heroical doppcl-gangerf it is not lerj 
necessiuj' to inqmre. 

As m Hamlet, there was to be a play inthin the plaj , 
and, by his hlajcst} s desire, 'Wilham Murray’s comp^nj 
peiformcd in his presence the drama of Hob Hog. The 
audience were enchanted with the King’s hearty laughter 
at Baihe Jarvie’s jokes , — ^but I particuljirly remember his 
Siivjestj’s shout at Matties “nane o’ jour Lunnan tncks ” 

On the 24th the Blagistrates entertamed their Sovereign 
with a banquet in the Parhament House , and Sur TTalter 
Scott was innted to preside over one of the tables But 
the most stnhing hom,age (though apparent!} an uncon- 
scious one) that Ids genius received during this festue pe- 
riod, was, when the Kmg, after proposing the health- of 
the Magistrates, rose and said there was one toast more, 
and but one, in which he must request the assembly to jom 
lum, — “ I shall simply give jou,” said he, “ The Chte/iam<t 
and Clans of Scotland — and prosperity to the Land of 
Cakes ” So complete!} had this hallucmation taken pos- 
session, that nobodj seems to have been startled at the 
time by langu.age which thus distmctly convej ed his Ma- 
jestj’s impression that the marhng and crowning glorj of 
Scotland consisted in the Highland clans and them 
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Scott’s earl) associations, and the prime labours and ho- 
nours of his hfe, had been so deeply connected -with the 
Highlands, that it was no wonder he should have taught 
himself to look on their dans and chiefs with almost ns much 
affection and respect as if he had had more than a scant- 
Img of their blood m his vems But it was necessary to bo 
an eye-witness of this ro)al visit, in order to comprehend 
the extent to which he had allowed his imagination to get the 
master)' over him as to all these matters , and perhaps it was 
necessary to understand him thoroughly on such points, in 
his personal relations, feelings, and demeanour, before one 
could follow his genius to ndiantage m some of his most 
favoured and ddightful walks of exertion The strongest 
impression, however, which the whole affair left on my 
mind was, that I had never till then formed any just notion 
of his capacity for practical deohng and rule among men 
I do not think he had much in common with the statesmen 
and diplomatists of his own age and country , but I am 
mistaken it Scott could not have pin) ed in other days cither 
the Cecil or the Gondomar , and I believe no man, lifter 
long and intimate knowledge of any other great poet, has 
ever ventured to say that he could have conceived thepos- 
sibihty of any such parts being adequately filled on the 
active stage of the world, by a person m whom the powers 
of fancy and imagmatioa had such predominant sway as 
to make him in fact hve three or four lives habitually m 
place of one I have knoivn other literary men of energy 
perhaps as restless as his , but all such have been entitled 
to the designation of hitsy todies — busy almost exclusively 
about tnfles, and, above all, supremely and constantly con- 
bcious of their own remarkable activity, and rejoicmg and 
glorying in it Whereas Scott, neither m hterary labour 
nor in contmual contact with the affairs of the world, ever 
did seem aware that he was making any very extraordmary' 
exertion The machine, thus gigantic in its impetus, moved 
BO easily that the master had no perception of the obstruc- 
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tions it overcame — in fact, no measure for its power. Com- 
pared to bun, all the rest of the poet species that I have 
chanced to observe nearly — ^with but one glonous excep- 
tion— have seemed to me to do httle more than deep 
through their hves — and at best to fill the sum with dreams; 
and I am persuaded that, taking all ages and countries to- 
gether, the rare examples of indefatigable energy, m union 
with serene self-possession of mind and character, such as 
Scott’s, must be sought for in the roll of great sovereigns 
or great captams, rather than m that of literaiy gemus 

In the case of such renowned practical masters, it has 
been usual to account for their apparent calmness amidst 
the stirring troubles of the world, hj imputing to them 
callonsncss of the affections Perhaps mjustice has been 
done by the supposition , but, at all events, hardly could 
any one extend it to the ease of the placid man of the ima- 
gmatiie order ; — ^a great dcpicter of man and nature, espo- 
aally, would seem to be, ex u termini^ a profound sympa- 
thizer with the passions of his brethren, with the weaknesses 
as well as with the strength of bumamtj . Sudi assmudly was 
Scott His heart was as “ ramm’d with life " (to nse .a 
phrase of Ben Jonson’s) as his bnin , and I never saw 
him tried in a tenderer pomt than he was during the full 
whirl of splendour and gaiety that seemed to make everj 
bram but his dizzj' m the Edmburgh of August 1822. 

Pew things had ever given him so much pleasure as 
"Wilham Erskme’s promotion to the Bench It seemed to 
have restored his dearest fhend to content and cheerfulness, 
and thus to have doubled his own sources of enjoj-ment 
But Erskme’s constitution had been shaken bcfoie he at- 
torned this dignitj ; and the anxious dehcacy of his con- 
science rendered its duties oppressne and overwhdmmg 
In a feeble state of body, and with a sensitive mmd stretch^ 
and strained, a silly calumny, set a-foot by some cnvions 
gossip, was sufficient literally to chase him out of life On 
his return to Edinburgh about the 20 th of July , Scott found 
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Lim in nsiblo danger , he did whatever friendship could 
do to comfort and stimulate him , but all was in vam. 
Lord Kinncdder sumved his elevation hardly half-a-year 
—and who that obsened Scott’s public doings dunng the 
three or four weeks I have been dcscnbing, could have 
suspected that he was daily and mghtly the watcher of a 
deathbed, orihe consoler ofoipbans, striving all the while 
agamst 

“ True earnest sorrows, rooted misenes, 

Anguish in grain, vexations npo and bloivn?” 

I am not awaie that I over saw him in such a state of de- 
jection ns he lias when I accompanied him and his friend 
Mr Thomas Thomson fiom Edinburgh to Queensferrj, in 
attendance upon Lord Kmnedder’s funeral. Yet that was 
one of the noisiest dn>s of the royal festival, and he had to 
plunge into some scene of high gaietj the moment after he 
rctuined As we halted in Castle Street, hlir Crabbe’s 
mild, thoughtful face appeared at the window, and Scott 
said, on leaving me, — “ Now for what our old friend there 
puts doivn as the crownmg curse of his poor player m the 
Borough — 

‘ To hide m rant tlio hcart-adio of the night ’ 

The very few letters that he addressed to friends at a 
distance duimg the ICmg’s stay, are chiefly occupied with 
Erskiiie In one of them he says — “ It woidd be rather 
difficult for any one who has never hved much among mj 
good country-people, to comprehend that an idle story of 
a love intngue, a stoiy alike base and baseless, should bo 
the death of an innocent man of high character, high sta- 
tion, and well advanced m years It struck into poor Er- 
skine’s heart and soul, however, quite as cruelly as any 
similar calumny ever aSccted a modest woman — ^he withered 
and sunk There is no need that I should say peace be 
with him 1 If ever a pure spmt quitted this vale of tears, 
it was William Erskme’s I must turn to and see what 
can be done about getting some pension foi his daughters ” 
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The King’s staj in Scotland iras protracted until the 29 th 
of August He then embarked fiom the Earl of Hope- 
touu’s magnificent scat on the Firth of Forth, and Sir Wal- 
ter had the gratification of seemg his Majesty, in the mo- 
ment of departure, confer the honour of knighthood on two 
of Ins fnends — ^both of whom, I behcTC, owed some obli- 
gation in this matter to Ins good offices — ^namely, Captam 
AdamFergusson, deputy-keeper of theKegaha, and Henry 
Baebum, E A , properly sdected as the represcntatiTc 
of the fine arts m Scotland This amiable man and excel- 
lent artist, however, did not long survive the receipt of liis 
title Sir Hcniy died on the 8th of July 1823 — ^the last 
' work of lus pencil haiing been a portrait of Scott for Lord 
Montagu. 

On the eve of the King’s departure he received a letter 
fiom Mr Peel, saj-mg — “ The king has commanded me to 
acquaint yon that he cannot bid adieu to Scotland mthout 
conveying to jou individually his warm personal acknow- 
ledgments His Majesty wdl knows how manj difficulties 
haie been smoothed, and how much has been efibeted by 
j our unremitting activity, by j our knowledge of your coun- 
'' trjTncn, and by the just estimation in which they hold j’ou 
The King wishes to make jou the channel of comejmg to 
the Highland chiefs and their followers, who have given to 
the vaned scene which we have vntnessed so peculiar and 
romantic a character, his particular thanks for their attend- 
ance, and his warm approbalaon of them uniform deport- 
ment ” 

Though Mr Crabbe found it nccessarj to leave Scotland 
without seeing Abbotsford, this was not the case with many 
less celebrated fiaends from the south, who had fiocked 'to 
theBojal Festival Sir Walter’s house was, in his own 
phrase, “ like a cried fair,” durmg several weeks after tlie 
ICing’s departure, and ns his masons were then in the 
liighest activity, the tumult witliin doors and vnthout was 
really perplexing He sajs m his letters, that the excite- 
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ment of the Edinburgh scenes had thrown him into a fever, 
and, I believe, it was very luchy that an eruption took place, 
which compelled him to keep his chamber for some days. 

Nor was an unusual influx of English pilgnms the only 
legacy of “ the glorious da^s” of August A considerable 
number of persons who had borne a port in the ceremonies 
fancied that their exertions had entitled them to some sub- 
stantial mark of approbation , and post after post brought 
despatches from these enthusiasts, to him who was supposed 
to enjo}, as to matters of this dcscnption, the readiest 
access to the fountain of honour To how many of these 
applications he accorded more than a civil answer I cannot 
tell , but the Duke of York was too good a Jacobite not to 
grant favouiable consideration to his request that one or 
two half-pay officers who had distinguished themsehes in 
the van of the Celts, might be replaced in Ilighland regi- 
ments, and so re-mvestod with the untheatrical “ Garb of 
old Gaul ” Sir TTalter had also a petition of his own 
This related to a certain gigantic piece of ordnance, cele- 
brated in the history of the Scottish Jameses under the 
title of Mons Meg, which had been removed from Edin- 
burgh Castle to the Tower m 1746 When Scott next saw 
the King, after he had displayed his person on the chief 
bastion of the old fortress, he lamented the absence of 
Mons Meg on that occasion in language which his Majesty 
could not resist There ensued a correspondenee with the 
official guardians of Meg — ^among others, with the Duke 
of Welhngton, then Master- General of the Ordnance, and 
though circumstances deferred her restoration, it was never 
lost sight of, and took place when the Duke was Prime 
hEmster, in 1828 

A more serious petition was a written one in which Sir 
W''alter expressed feelings m which I beheve every class of 
his countrymen were disposed to concur with him cordially 
— and certainly none more so than George IV himself 
The object was the restoration of the peerages forfeited in 
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conscqncncc of tlic insurrcctiojis of 1715 nnd 1745 ; and 
the lionournWo families, m ivliose fa\ our this liber d mea- 
sure vras soon aflcnvards adopted, appear to Imic vied 
ivith each other in the expression of their gratefulness for 
his exertions on their behalf. 

Earlj in October, he had another attack of illness He 
fn}-s to Terr^ , in a letter full of details about silk hang- 
ings, ebonj -cabinets, and so forth — “ I ha\ c not been a crj 
Tivcll — a -iilioresoii thickness of blood, and a depression ofspi- 
nts, anslng from the loss of fnends hn\ o annoi cd me much , 
and PcTcnl vrill, I fear, smell of the npoplexj. I propose 
a good rallj, however, and hope it will be a powerful 
cflect Itly idea is, entre nou«, a Scotch archer in the 
French king’s guard, tempore Louis XI , the mo«t pictu- 
resque of all times ” This is the first allusion to Qucnlin 
Duruatrl and nbo the species of inaladj that idtuuatel} 
proicd fatal to Sir Walter Scott He iicacr mentioned 
to hie fanuli the sj mploins which he here speaks of, but 
long before nnj senous npopktic seinirc occurred, it had 
been susiicctcdbj mjsclf, and bj others of his fiicnds, that 
he had sustained slight attacks of that nature, and con- 
cealed them. The depression of spirits could not, how- 
cier, hnic hung over him long Peicril was completed, 
and some progress had also been achieved with Quentin 
Durward, before the j car re ichcd its close Xor had he 
ceased to contemplate future labour with fnmncss and 
hopefulness, lie, in October, recciicd Constable's bills 
for another unnamed “ work of fiction ," and this was the 
last such work in which the great booL‘-ellor was destined 
to h.iie any concern. Tlie engagement avas in fact that 
redeemed three jears aflcrwards by IVoodslocL 

Pei eril of the Peak appeared in January 1 823 Its re- 
ception was somewhat colder than that of its three imme- 
diate predecessors The rapidity of the Xoichst’s execu- 
tion was put to a sea ore trial, from his adoption of so wide 
a cam OSS as was presented by a period of twent} busy 
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years, and filled by so large and multifanous an assemblage 
of persons, not a few of them, as jt were, struggling for 
prominence Finella was an unfortunate conception ; 
what is good in it is not original, and the rest absurd and 
incredible Even worse was that condescension to the 
practice of vulg.ir romancers, m his treatment of the trial 
scenes — scenes usually the very citadels of his strength — 
which outraged everj’ feeling of probability with those who 
had studied the temble tragedies of the Popish Plot, in 
the authentic records of, perhaps, the most disgraceful 
epoch in our liistoiy The story is clumsy and perplexed , 
the catastrophe (another signal exception to his lules) fore- 
seen from the beginning, and jet most inaitificiallj' brought 
about All this is true , and jet might not criticisms of 
the same sort be applied to half the masterpieces ofShaks- 
peare? And did any dramatist — ^to saj nothing of any 
other noi ehst — ever produce, in spite of all the surround- 
ing bewilderment of the fable, characters more powerfully 
conceived, or, on the whole, more happily portrajtd, than 
those (I name but a few) of Christian, Bridgenorth, Buck- 
ingham, and ChifBnch ? — sketches more vmd than those 
of j oung Derbj , Colonel Blood, and the keeper of New- 
gate? 

Among the loungmg hamsters of the Outer-House in 
those dajs. Sir Walter, in the intervals of his duty as 
Clerk, often came forth and mingled much m the stjlc 
of his own coeval Mountain Indeed the pleasure he 
seemed to take in the societj of his professional juniors, 
was one of the most remarkable, and ceitainlj’^ not the 
least agreeable features of his character at this penod 
of his consummate honour and celebritj — but I should 
rather have said, perhaps, of young people generally, 
male or female, law or lay, gentle or simple I used 
to think it was near of kin to another feature in him, 
his love of a bright light It was alwaja, I suspect, 
against the gram with him, when, he did not even work 
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*it his desk 'nith the sun iuU upon him HoTrerer, one 
mormng soon after Pevenl came out, one of our most 
famous irags (hovr famous for better thmgs,) namely, Pa- 
trick Eobertson ^ commonlj- called by the endearing Scot- 
tirii dinanutue “ Peter, ’ obseired that tall conical -wlnte 
head ad^ancmg above the crowd towards the fire-place, 
where the usual roar of ftm was gomg on among the 
briefless, and said, “ Hush, boys, here comes old Peveril — 
I see the Peak ” A laugh ensued, and the Great Un- 
known, as he withdrew fi:om the circle after a few nunutes’ 
gossip, insisted that I should tell him what our joke upon 
his advent had been T^Tien enhghtened, being by that 
time half way across the “ babbhng hall” towards his own 
Piitsion, he looked round with a si} grin, and said, be- 
tween Ins teeth, “ Ay ay, my man, as weel Peieni o’ the 
Peak ony dav, as Peter o’ the Painch” (paunch) — which, 
bemg transmitted to the brethren of the stove school, of 
course dehgbted all of them, except their portly Coryphaeus 
But Peter's apphcation stuck , to his dimg day, Scott was m 
the Outer-House Pevenl of the Peak, or Old Peienl — and, 
b} and by, like a good Cavaher, he took to the designation 
kmdly. He was well aware that his own family and 
younger ftiends constantly talked of him under this soin- 
quet ]Man} a httle note have I had ftom Inm (and so 
probably has Peter also), repronng, or perhaps encourag- 
ing, Tory mischief, and signed, “ TIune, Pe'V’erii. ” 

It was, perhaps, some inward misginng towards the 
completion of Peveril, that detemuned Scott to break new 
ground m his next novel , and as be had before awakened 
a fresh mterest by ventunng on English scenery and his- 
tory , try the still bolder experiment of a contmental excur- 
sion However this may have been, he was encouraged 
and strengthened by the return of his fiiend Skene, 

^ Jlr E became Dean of flie Faculty of Advocates in 1842, and 
a Judge by the style of Lord Eobertson in 1843 Ss first (and 
successful) appearance as a Poet was in 1847 
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about this tune, fiom a tour in France , in the course of 
■which he had kept an accurate and hvcly journal, and exe- 
cuted a vast vanety of clever dravnngs, representing land- 
snipes and ancient buddings, such as would have been most 
sure to interest Scott had he been the companion of his 
wandenngs 3Mr Skene’s MS collections were placed at 
his disposal, and he took from one of their chapters the 
substance of the ori^rinailntroduction to Quentin Durward. 
Yet still his difficulties in this new undertaking were fre- 
quent, and of a sort to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger I remember observing him many times in 
the Advocates’ Library ponng over maps and gazetteers 
with care and anxiety 

He was much amused ■with a mark of French admiration 
which reached him (opportunely enough) in February — 
one of the few such that his works seem to have brought 
him pnor to the pubhcation of Quentin Durward He 
says to Constable, — “ A funny Frenchman wants me to 
accept some champaign for a set of my works I have 
■written in answer that as my works cost me nothing I 
could not thmk of putting a value on them, but that I 
should apply to you Send him a set of mj children and 
god-children (poems and novels), and — ^if he found, on seeing 
them, that they were worth a dozen flasks of champaign, 
he might address the case,” &c 

A compliment not less flattenng was paid within a few 
weeks after the appearance of Peveni In the epistle intro- 
ductory of that novel, Clutterbuck amuses Drjasdust with 
an account of a recent visit fromtlieir common parent 
“ the Author of Waverloj,” whose outw<ird man, as it was 
in those days, is humorously caricatured, ■with a suggestion 
that he had probably sat to Geofirey Crayon for his 
“ Stout Gentleman of No H and nho is made to apo- 
logize for the heartmess •with which he pajs his duty to the 
■viands set before him, by alleging that he is m training foi 
the anniversary of the Boxburghe Club — “ He was prepar- 
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ing himself,” (said the gracious and portlj Eidolon) “to hob- 
nob witb the lords of the htcrarj treasures of Althorpe and 
Hodnet in Madeira negus, brewed by the classical Dibdin “ 
This droUerj’ in fact alluded, not to the Koa.burghe, but to 
an institution of the same class which was just at this tune 
springing into life in Edinburgh — the Bmmlyne Club., of 
which Scott was the founder and first president The 
heroes of the Eo\burghe, however, were not to penetrate 
the mjstification of Captain Clutterbuck’s report, andfirom 
their jovial and erudite board, when they nest congregated 
around its “ generous fiashs of Burgundy, each flanked bj 
an uncut fifteener” — ^their Secretary, Dr Dibdm, wrote to 
Scott, sajang — “ The death of Sir M Sykes having oc- 
casioned a vacancy in our Club, I am desired to request 
that you will have the goodness to make that fact known 
to the AuTitoii OF WAVERLcy, who, from the ^ro|)cmc 
to Pevltbil of the Peak, seems disposed to become one 
of the members thereof j and I am further desired to ex- 
press the wishes of the said Club that tlie said Author 
may succeed to the said Baronet ” — Sur TValter answered, 
that he would find means to convey the message to the 
“Author of 'Waverlcy ,” adding — “ As his personal appear- 
ance m the fratenutj is not like to be a speedy event, 
the table of the Roxburghe, like that of King Arthur, will 
have a vacant chair But if this author, who * hath fern- 
seed and walketh invisible,’ should not appear to daim it 
before I come to London, with permission of the Club, 
I, who bavo something of adventure in me, althongh a 
knight hke Sir Andrew Aguccheek, * dubbed witb un- 
backed rapier, and on carpet consideration,’ would, ratber 
than lose the chance of a dinner with the Roxburghe Club, 
take upon me the adventure of the siege perilous, and reap 
some amends for penis and scandals into which the invi- 
sible champion has drawn me, by being his locum tenens on 
so distinguished an occasion ’’ — ^The dub gladly accepted 
this ofler , and Scott writes agam to their Secretarj 
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“ Mad Tom tells us, that * the Prince of Darkness is a 
gentleman and this mjstenous personage ivill, I hope, 
partake as much of his honourable feelings as his invisibi- 
lity, and, retammg his incogmto, permit me to enjoy, m 
his stead, an honour which I value more than I do that 
which has been bestowed on me by the credit of having 
■written any of his novels ” — In his way of taking both the 
Prenchmau’s civilities and those of the Poxburghcrs, we see 
evident symptoms that the mask had begun to be worn ra- 
ther caielcsslj Sir Walter, it maj be worth mentioning, was 
also about this tune elected a member of “ The Club” — 
that famous one established by Johnson, Burke, and Kej- 
nolds Moreover, he had been chosen, on the death of the 
antiquarj' Lj sons. Professor of Ancient History to the Koj al 
Academy — a chair originally founded at Dr Johnson’s sug- 
gestion, “ in order that GoJdy might haie a right to bo at 
their dinners ” I believe he was present at moic than one 
of the festivals of each of these fraternities A particular 
dmner of the Royal Academy, at all events, is recorded 
-with some picturesque details in his essay on the hfe of 
Kemble, who sat next to him upon that occasion 

The Bannatj-ne Club was a child of his own, and from 
first to last he took a most fatherly concern in all its pro- 
ceedmgs His practical sense dictated a direction of their 
funds different from what had been adopted by the Rox- 
burghe Their Cluh Books already constitute a very cu- 
rious and valuable hbrary of Scottish history and anti- 
qmtics their example was soon followed -with not infenoi 
success by the Maitland Club of Glasgow, of which too Sir 
Walter was a zealous associate, by the Spalding Club 
of Aberdeen — and smee his death by a fourth, founded at 
Edmburgh m his honour, and stjled The Abbotsford Club 
— which last has taken a still -wider’ range — ^not confining 
their printing to works connected -with Scotland, but ad- 
mittmg all matenals that can throw light on the ancient 
^ Kmg Lear, Act HI Scene 5 
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historj- or literature of any country, described or handled 
by the Author of 'Waverley 

At the meetings of ‘the Bannatyne he presided from 
1823 to 1831 ; and in the chair on their anniversary 
dinners, surrounded by some of Ins oldest and dearest 
friends — Thomas Thomson (the Vice-President), John 
Clerk (Lord Eldin), the Chief-Commissioner Adam, the 
Chief-Baron Shepherd, Lord Jefifrc)’, Mr Constable — and 
let me not forget his bnd, intelligent, and mdustnous ally, 
Mr Daiid Lamg,* bookseller, the Secretary of the Club — 
he from this time forward was the unfailmg source and 
centre of all sorts of mernment, “withm the hmits of be- 
coming mirth ” Of the origin and early progress of their 
institution, the reader has a full account m his reviewal of 
Pjtcaim’s Cnminal Trials , and the last edition of his Poems 
includes that excellent song composed for their first dmner — 
on March 9, 1S23— and then sung by James Ballantjne,and 
heartily chorused by all the aforesaid digmtanes — 

“ Assist me, ye fnends of old booIvS and old inne, 

To sing in the praises of s{igo Bannatyne, 

Vbo left such a treasure of old Scottish lore, 

As enables each tiQa to print ouo Tolumo more. , 

One volume more, my friends — one volume more, 

"Wc 11 ransack old Banny for one volnme more." — &c 

Various passages m Scott’s corre^ondence have recalled 
to my recollection the wonder with which the friends best 
acqiuuntcd with the extent of his usual engagements ob- 
served, about this period, his readiness m nuxing himself 
up with the business of associations far diflercnt from the 
Bannatyne Club I cannot doubt that his conduct as Pre- 
sident of the Boyal Society , and as manager of the prepa- 
rations for the Kmg’s risi^ Lad a main milncnce m this 
matter In these capacities he had been thrown into con- 
tact with many of tbe most eminent of his fellow-citizens, 
who had previously been accustomed to flavour their notions 

* ITow Iiibratian to the Signet Library. £dm., and LL D —1871 
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of Hm Tvith sometliing of the gall of local politics , and 
the} had soon appreciated his influence, for they must all 
have had abundant opportunities of obserrmg the ease 
mth -which ill humours are engendered, to the disturbance 
of all really useful discussion, wherever social equals as- 
semble in condave, -without ha-nng some official prescs, 
unitmg the weight of strong and quick intellect, with the 
calmness and moderation of a brave spmt, and the con- 
ciliatmg grace of habitual courtes}’ Presumption, dogma- 
tism, and arrogance shrunk from the over-awmg contrast 
of his modest greatness the poison of every little passion 
was shamed and neutralized beneath the charitable digmty 
of his penetration and jealousy, fretfulness, andapleen felt 
themselves transmuted in the placid atmosphere of good 
sense, good humour, and good manners And whoever 
might be apt to plead off on the score of personal duty of 
any sort, Scott had alwajs leisure as well as temper at 
command, when invited to take part m an} business con- 
nected -with a rational hope of public advantage These 
things opened, like the disco-veiy of some new element of 
wealth, upon certam eager spirits who considered the Ilo}al 
Society as the great local parent and mmistei of practical 
inventions and mechamcal improvements , and they found 
it no hard matter to mspire their genial chief -with a warm 
s}Tnpathy in not a few of their then predominant specula- 
tions He was invited, ibr example, to place himself at 
the head of a new company for improving the manufacture 
of oil gas, and in the spnng of this }ear began to officiate 
regularly in that capacity Other associations of a hke 
kmd called for Ins countenance, and received it The &me 
of his ready zeal and happy demeanour grew and spread , 
and from this time, until bodily infirmities disabled him, 
Sir Walter occupied, as the most usual, acceptable, and 
successful chairman of pubhc meetings of ahnost ever} 
sort, apart from pohtics, a very promment place among 
the actue citizens of his native toivn An} foreign 
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student of statistics who should have happened to peruse 
the files of an Edinburgh newspaper for the penod to which 
I allude, would, I think, have concluded that jthere must 
be at least tno Snr Walter Scotts in the place — one the 
miraculously fertile author whose works occupied two-thirds 
of its hterary advertisements and critical columns — another 
some retired magistrate or senator of ea^ fortune and in- 
defatigable philanthropy, who devoted the rathei oppres- 
sive leisure of an honourable old age to the promotion of 
patriotic amehorations, the watchful guardianship of cha- 
nties, and the Ardent patronage of educational institutions 
The reader of his correspondence will find hmts about 
vanous httlc matters connected with Scott’s own advancing 
edifice, in which he may trace the President of the Eoj al 
Society and the Chairman of the Gas Companj But I 
cannot sa} that the “ ccntuiy of inventions" at Abbotsford 
turned out very happily. His bells to move by compres- 
sion of air m a piston proved a poor succedaneum for the 
simple wiie , and his apphcation of gas-light to the inte- 
rior of a dwclhng-house was in fact attended vath so manj 
inconveniences, that erelong all his familj heaitil} ivished 
it had never been thought of. Moreover, ho had de- 
cci\ed himself as to the expense of such an apparatus 
when constructed and mamtamed foi the use of a smgle 
domestic establishment. The efiect of the apparatus was 
at first superb In sitting down to table, in Autumn, no 
one observed that in each of three chondchers there lurked 
a tiny bead of red hght Dinner passed off, and the sun 
went down, and suddenly, at the turnmg of a screw, the 
room was filled with a gush of splendour worthy of the 
palace of Aladdm , but, as in the case of Aladdin, the old 
lamp would have been better in the upshot Jewehy' 
sparkled, but cheeks and lips looked cold and wan m this 
fierce illummation , and the eye was weaned, and the brow 
ached, if the sitting was at all protracted I confess, 
however, that mj chici cnmit} to the whole affair arises 
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from my conviction that Sir Walter’s own health was da- 
maged, m his latter years, in consequence of his habituallv 
working at night under the mtense and burning glare of a 
broad star of gas 

In June Quentin Durward was pubhshed, and sur- 
passing as its popularity was eventuallj, Constable, who 
was in London at the time, wrote in cold terms of its im- 
mediate reception 

Very shortly before the bookseller left Edmburgh for 
that tnp, he had concluded another bargain (his last of 
the sort) for the purchase of Waverley copjnghts — ^ac- 
qumng the author’s property in the Pirate, Nigel, Pevenl, 
and also Quentin Durward, out and out, at the price of 
five thousand gumeas He had thus paid for the copy- 
right of novels (over and above the half profits of 
the early separate editions) the sum of L 22,500 , and 
his advances upon “works of fiction” still in embryo, 
amounted at this moment to L 10,000 more He 
began, in short, and the wonder is that be began so late, 
to suspect that the process of creation was moving too 
rapidly The publication of different sets of the Tales in 
a collective shape may probably have had a share m open- 
ing his eyes to the fact, that the voluminousness of an 
author is anything but favourable to the rapid diffusion of 
his works as hbrary books — the great object "with any pub- 
lisher who aspires at founding a sohd fortune But he 
merely mtimated on this occasion that, considering the 
usual chances of life and health, he must dechne contract- 
ing for any more novels until those already bargained for 
were written Scott himself appears to have admitted 
for a moment the suspicion that he had been overdoing in 
the field of romance , and opened the scheme of a work 
on popular superstitions, in the form of dialogue, for which 
he had long possessed ample materials in his curious 
library of diablerie But before Constable had leisure 
to consider this proposal in all its bearings, Quentm Dur- 
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ward, from being, as Scott expressed it, frost-bit, had 
emerged into most femd and flounshmg hfe In fact, the 
sensation which this novel on its first appearance created 
in Pans, was extremely similar to that which attended the 
original Waverley m Edinburgh, and Ivanhoe afterwards 
in London Foi the first time Scott had ventured on 
foreign ground, and the French pubhc, long wearied of the 
pompous tragedians and feeble romancers, who had alone 
striven to bnng out the ancient history and manners of 
their country in popular forms, were seized with a fever of 
delight when Louis XI and Charles the Bold started mto 
life again at the beck of the Northern Magician. The 
result of Quentin Durward, as regards the contemporaiy 
literature of the Continent, would open a field for ample 
digression As concerns the author himself, the rays of 
foreign enthusiasm speeddy thawed the frost of Constable's 
unwonted misgivmgs , the Dialogues on Superstition, if he 
ever began them, were very soon dropped, and the Nove- 
list resumed his pen He had not sunk under the short- 
lived frown — ^for he wrote to Ballantyne, on first ascer- 
taining that a damp was thrown on his usual manufac- 
ture, 

" The mouse who only trusts to one poor hole, 

Can never he a mouse of any soul , ” 

and, whde his pubhsher }et remained irresolute as to the 
plan of Dialogues, threw off his excellent Essay on Ro- 
mance for the Enc}clopaidia Bntanmca; and I cannot 
but consider it ns another display of his high sdf-rehancc, 
that, though he well knew to what mfiuence Quentm owed 
its ultimate success in the British market, he, the instant 
he found himself encouraged to take up the trade of story- 
tcllmg agam, sprang back to Scotland — ^nay, voluntarily 
encountered new difficulties, by selecting the compara- 
tively tame and unpicturesque reahties of modem manners 
m his native provmce 

A conversation, which much interested me at the time, 
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bad, I fancy, some sliaio at least in tins determination As 
he, Laidlaw, and mjself, ivere lounging on our pomes, one 
fine calm afternoon, along the brow of the Eildon Hill 
where it overhangs Mcliose, he mentioned to us gaily the 
row, as he called it, that was going on in Paris about 
Quentm Durward, and said, “I can’t but think that I 
could make better play still ivith somethmg German ” 
Laidlaw grumbled at this, and said, like a true Scotchman, 
“Na, na, sir — take my word foi it, jou are alwajs best, 
hke Helen MacGregor, when jour foot is on jour native 
heath , and I have often thought that if you were to wnte 
a novel, and laj the scene here in the very jear jou were 
writing it, j ou would exceed j'ourself,” — “ Hame’s hame,” 
quoth Scott, smiling, “ be it ever sae hamely There’s 
something in what j ou say, Willie What suppose I were to 
take Captain Clutterbuck for a hero, and never let the story 
step a jard bejond the village below us jonder?” — “The 
■very thing I want,” sajs Laidlaw , “ stick to Melrose in 
July 1828 ” — “ Well, upon my word,” he answered, “ the 
field would be qmte'wide enough — and what foi no ^' — (This 
pet phrase of Meg Dods was a Laidlawism ) — Some fun 
followed about the difierent real persons in the village that 
might be mtroduced with comical efiect , but as Laidlaw 
and I talked and laughed over our worthy neighbours, his 
air became graver and graver , and he at length said, “Aj', 
ay, if one could look into the heart of that httle duster of 
cottages, no fear but j ou would find materials enow for 
tragedj' as well as comedy I undertake to saj' there is 
some real romance at this moment gomg on down there, 
that, if it could have justice done to it, would be well 
worth all the fiction tliat was ever spun out of human 
brams ” He then told us a tale of dark domestic guilt 
which had recently come under his notice as SherifiJ and 
»of which the scene was not Melrose, but a smaller hamlet, 
libr the othci side of the Tweed, full in our view , but the 
to cons were not of a kmd to be dwelt upon , — anj thing 
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mote dreadful vas nc\er conccncd by Crabbe, and be told 
it so as to produce on us wlio listened nil the clTcct of iin- 
otlicr Hall of Justice. It could nc\cr liaac entered into 
bis head to elaborate Such a tnlo ; but both Laidlaw and I 
used to tlimk that this talk suggested St Ronan’s Well — 
though mj good friend nasbj no means disposed to accept 
that .ns pnjmcnt in full of his demand, and from time to 
tune afterwards, would g«o the Slicriffa little poking about 
“ Melrose in Julj " * 

Before Sir Walter settled to the new novel, he received 
iTonnna Bailho’s long-promised Collection of Poetical Mis- 
cclhmcs, ill which appeared bis dramatic sketch of Mac- 
duff 8 Cro's When Halidon Ilill firat came forth, tlicro 
were not wantmg reviewers who hailed it in a stjle of rap- 
ture, such ns might have been c\pcctcdliad it been a Mac- 
beth But this follj soon sunk , and I only mention it as 
an instance of the evtent to which rcputnlion bcvvildcis 
and confounds even persons who have good brains enough 
when thoj find it convenient to c\crciso them. Tlie second 
attempt of the class produced no scnsntion whatever at tho 
tune , and both would have been long since forgotten, but 
that the} came from Scott’s pen. Tlic} both contain some 
fine passages — Ilalidon IIill has, indeed, several grand 
ones But, on tho whole, tlicv nlwa}s seemed to me un- 
worthy of Sir Walter , and, now that I have read his ad- 
inimblc letters on dramatic composition to Allan Cunning- 
ham, it appears doubly hard to account for tho rashness 
. with which he committed himself in even such slender at- 
tempts on a species of composition, of which, in Ins cool 
hour, ho so fully appreciated the diffcult demands Never- 
theless, I am ver} fur fioin agieeing with those critics who 
have gravely talked of Ilalidon Hill and hlacdulTs Cro*!s, 
and the still moie unfortunate Doom ofDevorgoil, as pro- 
ving that Sii Walter could not have succeeded m the 
drama, either serious or comic It would bo ns fair to 
conclude, from the abortive fragment of tho Vnmp}TC, that 
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Lord B}Ton could not Lave ■wntten a good novd or lo* 
mance in prose Scott threw off these things currente 
calamo , he nevei gave himself time to consider beforehand 
what could be made of their materials, nor bestowed a 
moment on correcting them , and neither when they were 
new, nor even after, did he seem to attach the shghtest im- 
portance to them 

The month of August 1828 was one of the happiest m 
Scott’s life hTevcr did I sec a bnghter da} at Abbotsford 
than that on which hLss Edgeworth first arrived there 
— never can I forget her look and accent when she was 
received bj'him at Lis archway, and exclaimed, “ Every - 
thmg about you is exactly what one ought to have had mt 
enough to dream Tlie weather was beautiful, and the 
edifice, and its appurtenances, were all but complete , and 
day after day, so long as she could remain, her host had 
always some new plan of gaiety. One day there was fish- 
ing on the Oauldshields’ Loch, and a dmner on the heathy’ 
bank Another, the whole party feasted by Sir Thomas 
the Khymer’s waterfall in the glen — ^and the stone on which 
Liana that day sat was ever afterwards called EdgewortVs 
Stone A third day we had to go further a-field. He 
must needs shew her, not Newark only, but all the upper 
scenery of the Yarrow, where " fair hangs the apple frae 
the rock," — and the baskets were unpacked about sunset, 
beside the ruined Chapel overlooking St Mary’s Loch — 
and he had scrambled to gather blue-bells and heath-fiowers, 
with which all the young ladies must twine their hair, — 
and they sang, and he recited, until it was time to go home 
beneath the softest of harvest moons Thus a fbrtmght 
was passed — and the vision closed , for Miss Edgeworth 
never saw Abbotsford again dunng his hfe , and I am very 
sure she could never bear to look upon it now that the 
spmt IS fled ' 

Another welcome guest of the samemonth was Mr Adol- 
phus — ^the author of the Letters to Heber , whose remmis- 
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ccTiccs of tWs nod soreral subsequent visits are singidarl} 
vivid and lutcrcsUng Ho saj-s — “ The circumstances un- 
der which I presented mjself ncrc peculiar, as the onl\ 
cause of my being under his roof was one nluch could not 
mthout nwkivardness be alluded to, wbilc a strict retenc 
CMStcd on the subject of tbe ‘Waverlc) noi els. This, hon - 
eicr, did not create .nnj embarrassment , and bo entered 
into conversation as if anjllung that might Inie been said 
■with reference to the ongin of our acquaintance had been 
said an hour before I never saw a man who, in lus iiiler- 
courso ivilh all persons, nas so perfect a master of cour- 
tcbj His manners were so plain and natural, and his 
kuidncss took such inimcdiato possession of the feelings, 
that this excellence in him might for’ a ivhile pass almost 
unobsened. I cannot paj a higher teslimonj to it than 
bj oivmng that I first fulU apprcaated it from his bcha- 
Mour to others.. IIis air and aspect, at the moment of .a 
first introduction, ucrc placid, modest, and, for his tuuo 
of life, a cncrablc Occasionidlj , u here ho stood a little on 
ccrcmon) , he threw into Ins address a dcfercnlual tone, 
which had m it something of old-fasluoncd poUteness, and 
became lum extremely well. 

“A point of hospitilitj m wlneb Sir '^\’.altc^ Scott nciei 
failed, wbatcier might he the pretensions of the guest, was 
to do the honours of comcrsation "WTien a stranger .ar- 
med, ho seemed to consider it as much a dutj to ofler 
him the resources of lus mind as those of his table , taking 
care, however, bj lus choice of subjects, to give the visitor 
an opportunity of makmg Ins own stoics, if ho had them, 
available To me ho addressed himself ofrcu as to a mem- 
ber of his own profession , and indeed he seemed always 
to have a real pleasure in citing from lus owai exponeuce 
as an advocate and a law-officer 

“It would, I think, bo cxticmcly difficult to give a just 
idea of Ills general conversation to any one viho had not 
known him Considering Ins great pcrsonttl and hterary po- 
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pnlanty, and tlie •mde circle of society in vflncb ho had lived, 
it IS perhaps remarkable that so feiv of his sayings, real or 
imputed, are m circulation But he did not affect sajungs ; 
the pomts and sententious turns, which arc so easily caught 
up and transmitted, were not natural to him though he 
occasionally expressed a thought very pithily and neatly 
For example, he once desenbed the Duke of Welhngton’s 
style of debatmg as ‘ shcing the argument mto two or 
three parts, and helping himself to the best ’ But the 
great charm of his ‘ table-talk’ was in the sweetness and 
abandon with which it flowed, — always, however, gmded 
by good sense and taste , the warm and unstudied elo- 
quence with which he expressed rather sentiments than 
opinions , and the liveliness and force with which he nar- 
rated and desenbed and all that he spoke derived so much 
of its effect from indefinable fehcitics of manner, look, and 
tone — and sometimes fiom the choice of apparently insig- 
nificant words-r-that a moderately faithful transcript of 
his sentences would be but a faint image of his conversa- 
tion — “ Ifo one who has seen him can forget the surpns- 
mg powei of change which his countenance showed when 
awakened from a state of composure In 1828, his face, 
which was healthy and sangume, and the hair about it, which 
had a strong reddish tinge, contrasted rather than har- 
monized with the sleek, silveiy locks above , a contrast which 
might seem rather suited to a yovial and humorous, than to a 
pathetic expression But his features were equally capable of 
both The form and hue of his eyes (for the benefit of mi- 
nute phj siognomists it should be noted that the ins contained 
some small specks of biovna) were wonderfully calculated 
for shewing great vaneties of emotion Their moumfiil 
aspect was extremely earnest and affecting , and when he 
told some dismal and mj sterious story, they had a doubtful, 
melancholy, explonng look, which appealed irresistiblj to 
the bearer’s imagination Occasionally, when he spoke of 
something very audacious or eccentnc, they would dilate 
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nnd Iiglit up "vvitli n tragi-coimc, liare-brained expression, 
quite peculiar to himself, one might see in it a whole chap* 
ter of Ccatr-de-kon and the Clerk of Copmanhurst Xovcr, 
perhaps, did a man go through all the gradations of laugh- 
ter with such complete enjojincnt, and a countenance so 
radiant The first dawn of a humorous thought would 
shew itself sometimes, as he sat silent, bj an inioluntai^* 
lengthening of the upper Iip, followed by a sh} sidelong 
glance at his neighbours, Indcscnbablj whimsical, and seem- 
ing to ask from their looks whether the sjiark of drollery 
should be suppressed or allowed to blaze out. In the fiill 
tide of mirth he did mdeed ‘ laugh the heart’s laugh,* like 
■\7alpoIe, but it was not boisterous and oveipowering, nor 
did it check the course of hia words , he could go on tell- 
ing or descanting, while his lungs efid * crow hkc chanti-, 
cleer,* his sjllables, m the struggle, growing more emphatic, 
Ills accent more strongly Scotch, and his voice plamtive with 
excess of merriment 

“ The habits of life at Abbotsford, when I first saw it, 
ran in the same easy, rational, and pleasant coarse which I 
behcae they always aftcrwai^s took , though the family was 
at this time rather straitened in its arrangements, as some 
of the prmcipal looms were not finished After breakfast 
Sir Walter took his short interval of studj in the light and 
elegant httle room afterwards called hliss Scott’s. That 
which he occupied when Abbotsford was complete, though 
more convenient in some matennl respects, seemed to me 
the least cheerful ^ and least pnvate m the house It had, 
however, a recommendation which perhaps he was aeiy' 
sensible of, that as he sat at his -wnting-table, he could 
loot out at his young trees About onfe o’clock he walked 
or rode, generally with some of his visiters At this penod, 
he used to bo a good deal on horseback, and a pleasant 
sight it was to see the gallant old gentleman, in his seal- 

* It is, however, the only sitting room in the house that looks 
southward 
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skin cap and bliort green jacket, lounging along a field-side 
on Ins mare, Sibjl Grej, and pausing now and then to 
talk, ivith a seno-comic look, to a labouring man or 
woman, and rejoice them inth some quaint sajing in broad 
Scotch The dinner hour was carlj , the sittmg after 
dinner was hospitably but not immoderately prolonged , 
and the whole family party (for such it alwajs seemed, 
even if there were several visitei's) then met again for a 
short evening, which was passed in com ersition and music 
I once heard Sir "Walter say, that he beheved there was a 
‘ pair’ of cards (such was his antiquated expression) some- 
where m the house — ^but probably there is no tradition of 
their havmg ever been used The drawmg-room and li- 
brary (unfurnished at the tune of my first visit) opened 
into each other, and formed a beautiful evemng apartment 
Bj oieryone who has visited at Abbotsford thej must be 
associated with some of the most dehghtful recollections of 
his life Su ■Vl'"altcr hstened to the music of his daugh- 
ters, which was all congenial to his own taste, with a 
never-faihng enthusiasm He followed the fine old songs 
which Mrs Lockhart sang to her harp with his mmd, ejes, 
and lips, almost as if joinmg m an act of religion To 
othci musical performances he was a dutiful, and often a 
pleased listener, but I believe he cared httle for mere 
music — ^the notes faded to charm him if they were not 
connected with good woids, or immediately associated with 
some history or strong sentiment, upon which his imagi- 
nation could fasten. A similar observation might, I should 
conceive, apply to his fedmg of other arts I do not re- 
member any picture or prmt at Abbotsford which was re- 
markable merely as a work of colour or design. All, I 
think, either represented historical, romantic, or poetical 
subjects, or related to persons, places, or circumstances m 
which he took an interest Even m aichitecture, his taste 
had the same bias , almost every stone of his house boie 
on allusion or suggested a sentiment 
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“ It seemed at first a UlUo slnmgc, in a scene Trliero so 
many things brought to mmd the AVavcrlcy novels, to hear 
no iroct mention of them, or even allusion to their exis- 
tence But as forbcaranco on this head was a xnlc on 
-nhich *1 complete tacit understanding subsisted, there iras 
no embarrassment or appearance of mj story on the sub- 
ject Once or twice I have heard a casual reference made, 
in Sir Widtcr’s presence, to some topic in the novels , no 
surprise or appearance of displeasure followed, but the 
conversation, so far as it tended that way, died a natural 
death It has, I behove, happened that he himself has 
been caught unawares on the forbidden ground ; I have 
heard it told b) a ver) acuto observer, not now hvmg, that 
on hts coming once to Abbotsford, after the publication of 
The Pirate, Sir IVnllcr asked him, ‘ 'Well, and how is our 
fiaend Kemble’ glorious John I’ and then, rccollccling, of 
course, that ho was talking of Claud Halcro, he chei^cd 
himself, and could not for some moments recover from the 
false step Hid a man been ever so prone to mdiscrction 
on such subjects, it would have been unpardonable to be- 
tray it towards Sir Walter Scott, who (beside all his other 
claims to respect and afibetion) was himself cautions, even 
to mcety, of ha«irding an inquiry or remark which might 
appear to be an intrusion upon the afihus of those with 
whom he conversed It maybe observed, too, that tho 
publications of the day were bj no moans tho staple of 
conversation at Abbotsford, though they bad their turn , 
and vnth respect to Ins own works, Sir Walter did not 
often talk even of those which were avowed If he ever 
indulged ui anj’thing hko egotism, he loved better to speak 
of what ho had done and seen than of what ho had 
written 

" After all, there is perhaps hardly a secret m the 
world which has not its safety-valve Though Sff Walter 
abstained strictly from any mention of the Wavcrioy novels 
ho did not scruple to talk, and that with great zest, of the 

2 St 
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plays which had been founded upon some of them, and the 
dbaracters, as there represented. Soon after our first 
meeting, he -desenbed to me, with his usual dramatic 
power, the deathbed scene of ‘ the onginal Dandie Din- 
mont ,’ of course referring, ostensibly at least, to the opera 
of Guy Mannenng He dwelt with extreme delight upon 
Mackay’s performances of the Bailie and Domuue Sampson, 
and appeared to taste them with all the fiesh and disinte- 
rested enjoyment of a common spectator I do not know 
a more intercstmg circumstance m the history of the Wa- 
verley novels, than the pleasure which their lUnstnous 
author thus received, as it were at the rebound, from those 
creations of his own mmd which had so largely mcreased 
, the enjoyments of all the avihzed world 

“ In one instance only did he, m my presence, saj or do 
anythmg which seemed to have an intentional reference to 
the novels themselves, while they were jet unacknowledged 
On the last day of my visit m 1823, 1 rode out with Sm 
Walter and his fiiend hir Bose, who was then his guest 
and irequent companion in these short rambles Sir 
Walter led us a httle way down the left bank of the Tweed, 
and then into the moors by a track called the Girth Boad, 
along which, he told us, the pilgnms from that side of the 
nver used to come to Melrose Wo traced upward, at a 
distance, the course of the little stream called the Elland 
When we had ndden a little time on the moors, he said to 
me rather pointedly, ‘ I am gomg to shew you somethmg 
that I think will mtercst you ,’ and presently, in a wild 
comer of the hills, he halted us at a place where stood 
three small ancient towers or castellated houses, m rums, 
at short distonc^ fi:om each other. It was plain, upon 
the shghtcst consideration of the topography, that one 
(perhaps any one) of these was the tower of Glendearg, 
where so many romantic and marvellous adventures happen 
in The Monastery While wo looked at this forlorn group, 
I said to Sir Walter that they were what Bums called 
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‘ ghaist-allnring edifices ’ ‘ Tes,’ he answered carelessly 

‘ I dare say there are manj stones about them 

Every Ihend of Sir Walter’s must admme particularly 
Mr Adolphus’s exquisite dcscnption of lus laugh ; but in- 
deed, every word of these memoranda is precious 

In September, the Highland Society, at the request of 
Sm Henry Stewart ofAllanton, sent a deputation to his 
seat in Lanarkshire, to examine and report upon lus famous 
improvements in the art of tranqilantmg trees Sir Walter 
was one of the committee, and he took a lively interest in 
it ; witness his Essay on Landscape Gardcmng He him- 
self made several Atlantoman expenments at Abbotsford ; 
but found reason m the sequd to abate somewhat of the 
enthusiasm which his Essay expresses as to the system. The 
question, after all, comes to pounds, shillings, and pence — 
and, whether Sir Henry’s accounts had or had not been 
accurately kept, the thmg turned out greatly more expen- 
sive on Twcedside than he found it represented in Clydes- 
dale 

I accompamed Sir Walter on this little expedition, in 
the course of which we paid several other visits, and ex- 
plored not a few ancient castles m the upper regions of the 
Tweed and the Clyde Even while the weather was most 
unpropitious, nothmg could induce him to remam m the 
carnage 'when we approached any rumed or celebrated 
edifice If be had never seen it before, bis curiosity was 
hke that of an eager stnpbng if he had examined it fifty 
times, he mnst renew his famihanty, and gratify the ten- 
derness of youthful reminiscences While on the road, bia 
conversation never flagged — story suggested story, and 
ballad came upon ballad in endless succession But what 
struck me most, was the apparently ommverous grasp ot 
his memory That he should recollect every stanza of anv 
ancient ditty of chivalry or romance that had once ex- 
cited lus imagination, could no longer suipnse me but it 
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seemed as if he remembered cverythmg without exception, 
so it weie in anything hke the shape of verse, that he had 
ever read For example, the mommg after we left Al- 
lanton, we went across the country to breakfast with his 
friend Cranstoun (Lord Corehousc), who accompanied us 
in the same carnage , and his Lordship happenmg to re- 
peat a phrase, rcmarkAble only for its absurdity, ftom a 
Magazine poem of the very silliest feebleness, which they 
had laughed at when at College together, Scott imme- 
diately began at the beginmng, and gave it us to the end, 
inth apparently no more effort than if he himself had 
composed it the day before I could after this easily be- 
lieve a story often told by Hogg, to the effect that, la- 
mentmg m Scott's presence his having lost his only copy 
of a long ballad composed by him m his early days, and of 
which he then could recall merely the subject, and one or 
tiTo fragments. Sir Walter forthwith said, with a smile, — 
“ Take your pencil, Jamie, and I’ll dictate your ballad to 
jou, word for word ,” — which was done accordmgly * 

As this was among the first times that I ever travelled 
for a few days m company with Scott, I may as well add 
the surprise ivith which his hterary dihgcnce, when away 
from home and his booksi could not foil to be observed 

1 “ Ono monung at breakfast, m my father’s honso, shortly after 
one of Sir Walter’s severe illnesses, ho was asked to partake of 
some of ' the baked meats that coldly did famish forth tho hreeJe- 
/ost-table ’ — ^No, no, he answered , I bear in mmd at present, 
Bob, the advice of your old friend Dr Weir — 

From season’d meats arert yonr ejres. 

From hams, and toneues, and pleeon pics— 

A venison pasty set before yo, 

Each bit you cat — Ifmcitto men 

This was a verse of a clover rhymmg prescription sent some 30 
years before, and which my father then remembered to have re- 
peated upon one of their Liddosdale raids The verses had almost 
entirely escaped his memory, but Sir Walter was able to give 
us a long screed of them — Andrew Shorlrede " 
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"WhereTerwe slept, "wlictlier m the noble mansion or m 
the shabbiest of country inns, and whether the work was 
done after retinng at night or before an early start m the 
morning, he very rarely mounted the carnage agam without 
ha-vmg a packet of the well-known aspect, ready sealed 
and corded, and addressed to his printer m Edinburgh I 
used to suspect that he had adopted m his latter years the 
plan of wntmg everythmg on paper of the quarto form, in 
place of the foho which he at an carher penod used, 
chiefly because m this way, whatever he was wntmg, and 
wherever he wrote, he imght seem to casual observers to 
be merely engaged upon a common letter , and the rapidity 
of Ins execution, token with the shape of his sheet, has 
probably deceived hundreds , but when he had finished his 
two or three letters, St Eonan’s Well, or whatever was in 
hand, had made a chapter m advance. 

The novd just mentioned was published in December, 
and in its English reception there was another falhng oiT, 
which of coarse somewhat dispinted the bookseller for the 
moment. Scotch readers m general dissented stoutly 
fi-om this judgment, allegmg (as they might well do) 
that Meg Dods deserved a place by the side of Monkbams, 
Baihe Jame, and Captam Dalgetly , — ^that no one, who 
had hved m the author's own country, could hesitate to 
recognise vivid and happy portraitures m Touchwood, Mac- 
Turk, and the recluse minister of St Bonan’s , — ^that the 
descriptions of natural scenery might rank with anj he had 
given, — ^and, finally, that the whole character of Clara 
Mowbray, but e^ecially its development m the third 
volume, formed an original creation, destmed to be classed 
by postenfy with the highest efibrts of tragic romance 
Some Edmburgh cntics, however — (both talkers and 
wnters) — received with considerable gmdgings certain 
sarcastic shctches of the would-be-fine life of the watermg- 
place — sketches which them Southern brethren had kmdly 
suggested mtglit be drawn ftom Northern observation, but 
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could noTcr appear better tban fantastic caricatures to any 
person irbo Lad nsited even a tLu-d-rate EngLsh resort of 
the some nominal class. There is no doubt that the author 
dashed off these mmor personages ‘with, in the painter’s 
phrase, a nch brush, but I must confess my behef that they 
haie far more truth about them than his countiymen seemed 
at the time willing to allow , and that while the Contment 
was shut, as it was m the days of Sir "Waltei’s youthful wan- 
dermgs, a trip to such a sequestrated place as Gils- 
land, or Moffat, or Innerlathcn — (almost as inaccessi- 
ble to London duns and baihffs as the Isle of hlan was 
then, or as Eoulogne and Dieppe are now) — maj have 
supphed the future novelist's note-book inth authentic 
matcnals even for such worthies as Sir Bmgo and Lad} 
Bmks, Dr Quacklebcn, and Mr Wintcrblossom It should 
moreover be borne m mind, that during om: msular block- 
ade, northern watenng-places were not alone favoured by 
the resort of questionable characters from the south Tlie 
comparative cheapness of hvmg, and especially of educa- 
tion, procured for Sir Walter’s “ oim romantic town" a 
constant succession of such 'visitants, so long as they could 
haye no access to the tables d^hole and dancing-masters of 
the Continent When I first mingled in the society of 
Edinburgh, it abounded -with Enghsli, broken m character 
and m fortune, who found a mere title (even a baronet’s 
one) of consequence enough to obtam for them, firom the 
proverbially cautious Scotch, a degree of attention to 
which they had long been unaccustomed nearer home , and 
I heard many name, when the novd was new, a booby of 
some rank, in whom they recognised a sufilciently accu- 
rate prototype for Sir Bmgo 

Sir Walter had shewn a remarkable degree of good- 
nature m the completion of this novel. When the end 
came m view, James Ballantj'ue suddenly took vast alarm 
about a particular feature m the history of the herome 
lu the original conception, and m the book as actually 
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•wrillcn nnd printed, ^ftsi MowbravV mock mirringe hnd 
not liftUed nt tlic profnned ccronionj of (be tkurck , mid 
tlic dclicnte printer riinink from tlic idea of obtruding on 
tlic fiFlidioii*! piiblic*tlie po$3ibibt) of an\ pertonnl coiila- 
iniiiation liaMiig been incurred In n liiqli-bom dnmtel of 
the nineteenth eentun. Scott wai nt first mtlined to dis- 
1111“! lua friend’s «cniplcs as bncflj lie bid done those of 
Blnckirootl in tlic c i^c of the Black Dwarf — “ You would 
never ha\o quarrelled with it," ho Raid “Jiad the thing 
happened to a girl in ginghnni — ^tho silk petticoat can 
make little difilrencc." James ixclamiwl with double 
energ) , and called Constable to the rescue 5 — mid after 
some pause, the author verj rcluctmitly consented to 
cancel and re- write about twentj-four piges, which was 
enough to obliterate to a certain e\tcnt the dreaded 
«candnl' — and m a similar degree, as he alwnj-a persnled, 
to perplex mid weaken the course of his narratne mid the 
dark efll'ct of its calastrojihc 
■\Vboc\cr niiglit take oflcncc with dilTcront parts of the 
book, it w as raptiiroiirij hailed bj the inhabitants of Iniicr- 
leitlicn, who nnmcdialolj identified the most striking of itt 
localities with tlioso of their own pictty vaihgc and pic- 
turesque iiciglihourhood, and foresaw m this celebration a 
chance of rastonng tlie populnntj of their long neglected 
]J cU , — to which Scott had occasional)} escorted his mother 
mid sister m the da}s of bo}hood The notables of the 
little town voted b} acclamation that tlio old name of 
Innerleithen should he, ns fur as possible, dropped lliciico- 
forth, and that of St Roiian’s adopted No^wercthc} 
mislnkcn m their auguries An unlicnrd-of mllux of 
water-bibbers fovtliwith crowned their hopes , mid «prnco 
hollies nnd huge staring lodging-houses soon arose to dis- 
turb wofully over} association lliat had induced Sir Wnltcr 
to make Iniicrlcithcn tlio sceno of a rommico. Nor wci-o 
thej who profited b} these invasions of the genius loci nt 
all spauiig in their demonstrations of gratitude ; — the tia- 
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veller reads on the comer of every new erection there, 
Abbotsford Place, WaverUy Row, The Marnaon Hold, or 
some inscnption of the like comage 
'Among other consequences of the*reTived fame of the 
place, a yearly festival was instituted for the celebration of 
The St Ronar^s Border Games, A dub of Bowmen of the 
Border, arrayed in doublets of Lincoln green, with broad 
blue bonnets, and having the Ettnck Shepherd for Captam, 
assumed the pnncipal management of this exhibition , and 
Scott was wdl pleased to be enrolled among them, and 
dunng several years was a regular attendant, both on 
the Meadow, where (besides ardierj') Icapmg, racing, 
wresthng, stone-heavmg, and hammer-throwing, went on 
opposite to the noble old Castle of Traquoir, and at the 
subsequent banquet, where Hogg m full costume always 
presided as master of the ceremomes. A gayer spcctade 
than that of The St Ronan's Games m those days could 
not well have been desired. The Shepherd, even when 
on the verge of threescore, sddom failed to cany off some of 
the prizes, to the astonishment of his vanquished jumors , 
and the hon~mvants of Edinburgh mustered strong among 
the gentry and yeomanry of Tweeddale to see hun after- 
wards m his gloiy fillmg the president’s choir with emment 
success, and commonly supported on this— which was, in fact, 
the grandest evenmg of his year — by Sir Walter Scott, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Sir Adam Fergusson, and Peter Eobertsoa 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Pnldicaboii of Bcdgatmtlet — ^Abbotsford completed — Mamago ol 
Captain Scott — Constable’s Miscdlany projected — Life of Napo- 
leon began— Talcs of the Crosaders pablishcd — ^Toar in Ireland 
— Visit to "Wmdermere — ^bloore at Abbotsford — Ramoars of 
evil among tbe booksellers — ^1824^-1825 

Im3IEI>iat£I.t on the conclusion of St Ronan’s Wdl, Sir 
Walter began Eedgauntlet ; — but it bad made consider 
able progress at press before Constable and Ballantyne 
could persuade him to substitute that title for Hernes. 
The book was published in June 1824, and was received 
at the tune somewhat coldly, though it has smee, I beheve, 
foimd more justice The remtroduction of the, adventurous 
hero of 1745, m the dulness and dimness of advancmg 
age and fortunes hopelessly bhghted — and the presenting 
him — ^with whose romantic portraiture at an earher penod 
histoncal truth had been so admirably blended — ns the 
movmg principle of events, not only entoely, but noton- 
ously imagmaiy — this "was a rash eiqienment, and could 
not fail to suggest disadvantageous comparisons , yet, had 
there been no Waverley, I am persuaded the £illcn and 
faded Ascanius of Rcdgauntlet would have been universally 
pronounced a masterpiece About the secondary perso- 
nages there could be httle ground for controversy What 
novel or drama has surpassed the grotesquely ludicrous, 
dashed with the profound pathos, of Peter Peebles — ^the 
most tragic of farces ? — or the still sadder memment of 
that human shipwreck, Hantie Ewart? — or Wandenng 
Willie — and his Tale — ^the wildest and most rueful of 
dreams told by such a person, and m such a dialect ? With 
posterity, even apart firom these giond features, f^bis novel 
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Will jield in interest to none of tlio senes ; for it contains 
perhaps more of Allan Fairford's personal experiences 
tlian any other of them, or even than all the rest put to- 
gether ^ 

This 5 ear — mirabile dicta f — produced but one novel , 
and it is not impossible that the author had taken ‘deeply 
into his mind, though he would not immediately act upon 
them, certain hmts about the danger of “ overcroppmg,” 
which have been alluded to as dropping from his publishers 
in 1823 He had, however, a labour of some weight to 
go through m a second edition of his Swift The additions 
to this reprint were numerous, and he corrected his notes, 
and the Life oPthe Dean throughout, with care He also 
threw off several reviews and other petty miscellanies — 
among the rest his memorable tnbute to the memory of 
Lord BjTon, written immediately after the news of the 
catastrophe at hlissolonghi reached him 

The arrangement of his hbrory and museum was, how- 
ever, the mom care of the summer , and his woods were 
now in such a state that his most usual exercise out of doors 
was thinmng them He was an ei^ert as well as powerful 
wielder of the axe, and competed with his ablest subalterns 
as to the paucity of blows by which a tree could be brought 
down The wood rang ever and anon with laughter while 
he shared their labours , and if he had token, as he every 
now and then did, a whole day with them, they were sure 
to be mvited home to Abbotsford, to sup gaily at Tom 
Purdie’s. One of Sir Walter’s transatlantic admirers, by 
the way, sent him a complete assortment of the tools em-’* 
ployed in clearing the Back-woods, and both he and 
Tom made efforts to attam dexterity m usmg them , but 
neither succeeded The American axe, havmg a longer 
shaft than ours, and a much smaller and narrower cuttmg- 
picce, was, in Tom’s opinion, only fit for parmg a IxVbucl, 
(tea cheese of skunmed milk) The old fashioned wea- 
pon was soon resumed, and the belt that bore it had ac- 
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commoanlion also for a cliissel, a hammer, and a small 
saw Among all the numberless portraits, -nhj was there 
not one representing the “ Belted luiight,” accoutred with 
these appurtenances of his forest-craft, jogging over the 
heather on a brecTj' morning, with Thomas at his stirrup, 
and hlmda stalking m advance? 

ITotiTithstandiiig nmnberlcss letters to Tenj about his 
upholstcrj, the far greater part of it was manufactured at 
home The most of the articles from London were onlj mo- 
dels foi the use of two or three neat-handed carpenters whom 
he had discovered in the villages near him , and ho watched 
aud durected their operations ns cnrefull} ns a George 
Bullock could have done, and the results nero such ns 
even Bullock might have admired. Tlio great table m tho 
hbrar)’, for evamplc (a most complcv and beautiful one), 
was done entirely m tho room where it now stands, bj 
Joseph Shilhnglaw of Daniick — tho Sheriff planning and 
studjing every turn as rcalouslj ns ever an old ladj pon- 
dered tho development of an embroidered cusluon TIio 
hangings and curtains, too, wore chiefly tho work of a 
little hunch-backed tailor, by name William Goodfellow — 
(save at Abbotsford, where ho answered to Robin ) — who 
occupied a cottage on Scott's farm of tho Broomiclccs , one 
of tho race who creep from homestead to homestead, wel- 
comed wherever they appear by housewife and hand- 
maiden, the great gossips and newsmen of tho parish, — ^m 
Scottish nomenclature cardooers Proudly and earnestly did 
all these vassals toil in his semeo , and I think it was one of 
them that, when some stranger asked a question about his 
personal demeanour, answered m these simple words— 
“ Sir Walter speaks to cveiy man ns if they wore blood- 
relations ” Not long after he had completed his work at 
Abbotsford, httle Goodfellow fell sick, and as his cabin 
was near Chicfswood, I had many opportunities of observ- 
ing tho ShcrilTs hnd attention to him m his afliiction I 
'can never forget the evening on which the poor tailor 
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died When Scott entered the hovel he found everything 
silent, and inferred from tlie looks of the good women m 
attendance that their patient had fallen asleep, and that 
they icared his sleep was the final one He murmured some 
syllables of kmd regret,— at the sound of his voice the 
dying tailor unclosed his eyes, and eagerly and wistfully sat 
up, claqpmg lus hands with an expression of rapturous 
gratefulness and devotion, that, in the midst of deformily, 
disease, pam, and wretchedness, was at once beautiful and 
sublime He cned with a loud voice, “ The Lord bless 
and reward you 1” and expired with the eflbrt. 

In the pamtmg too Su- Walter personally directed eveiy - 
thmg Ho abominated the commonplace daubing of walls, 
panels, doors, and window-boards, with coats of white, 
blue, or grey, and thought that sparldings and edgings of 
^ g only made their baldness and poverty more noticc- 
able Except in the drawmg-room, which he abandoned 
ay Scott s taste, all the roofs were m appearance at 
Mst o antique carved oak, reheved by coats of arms duly 
azoned at the mtersections of beams, and rcstmg on 
cornices to the eye of the same material, but composed 
o casts m plaster of Pans, after the foliage, the flowers, 
the grotesque monsters and dwarfs, and sometimes the 
beauttful heads of nuns and confessors, on which he had 
floated from mfancy among the cloisters of Melrose 
and Roshn Li the pamtmg of these thmgs, also, he 
ad mstruments who considered it as a labour of love 
J.he master-hmner, m particular (Mr D. E Hay), had 

wondl!?? to his person, and this was not 

Scoit’ t “ prosperous fortune to 

set nf I “ “g“«ous counsel tendered at the very out- 

notil hv apprentice, he had attracted 

Slid t “"d Sir Walter was 

doffsann ’ admirmg his skill m representing 

as ambition'^^ advice, 

tad been steed, and the youth would fam 
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give himself to the regular traimng of an artist Scott 
took him mto his room, and conversed with him at some 
length He eicplamed the difficulties and penis of this 
aspinng walk , and ended with saj^g, “ It has often struck 
me that some clever fellow might moke a good hit, if, in 
place of enroUmg himself among the future Haphaels and 
Vandykes of’ the Royal Academy, he should resolutely 
set hunsdf to mtroducmg somethmg of a more elegant style 
of house-pamtmg ” 

Meantime, the progress of Abbotsford stimulated both 
fnends and strangers to contnbute articles of cunosity 
towards its adornment Mr Tram’s gift of this year was 
a handsome chair made ftom the oak of the house of Rob- 
royston, the traditionary scene of the betrajal of Wallace 
by Mcnteith This Sir Walter placed in his own sanctum 

where there was no other chair but the one on which he 
sat at work But the arrivals were endless among the 
rest came, I think within the same week, a copy of 
Montfam^on’s Antiquities, m fifteen volumes foho, nchly 
bound in scarlet, the gift of King George IV , and a set of 
the Variorum Classics, m a hundred and forty volumes, 
together with a couple of really splendid carved chairs, 
the spoils of some Venetian palace, firom Mr Con- 
stable These were his tokens of gratitude, by the way, for 
the MSS of the Hovels, whuh, on Lord Kmnedder’s death, 
Scott drew irom that fiiend’s secret repositones, and trans- 
ferred, with stnet mjunctions of watchfulness, to his de- 
lighted publisher. 

Towards the close of this year, Sur Walter heard of the 
death of his dear brother Thomas, whose only son had 
been for some tune domesticated at Abbotsford. In Oc- 
tober, his own son Charles began his residence at Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford The adoption of this plan imphed 
finally dropping an appointment m the mvil service of 
the East-India Company, whiidi had been placed at his 
disposal by Lord Bathurst in 1820 , a step whiojb, were 
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there any doubt on that subject, would alone be sufficient to 
prove that the young gentieman’s father at this time con- 
sidered his own worldly fortunes ns in a highly prosperous 
situation A wntership in India is early independence 
in the case of a son of Scott, so conducting himself as not 
to discredit the name he inherited, it could hardly have 
failed to be early wealth And Sir Walter was the last 
man to deprive his boy of such safe and easy projects of 
worldly advantage, turning him over to the precarious 
chances of a learned profession m Great Britain, unless in 
the confidence that his own resources were so great as to 
render ultimate failure in sudi a career a matter of no 
primary importance 

By Christmas the Talcs of the Crusaders were begun, and 
Abbotsford was at last nd of carpenters and upholsterers. 
Young Waltei arrived to see his father’s house complete, 
and filled with a larger company than it could ever before 
accommodate. One of the guests was Captain Basil Hall, 
alwajs an agreeable one a traveller and a savant, full 
of stones and theories, inexhaustible m spints, cunositj , 
and enthusiasm Sir Walter was surprised and a little an- 
noyed on observing that the Captain kept a note-book on 
his knee while at table, but made no remark. He kmdly 
allowed me, in 1836, to read his Abbotsford Dianes, 
&c , and make what use of them I might then thmk proper 
On the present occasion I must give but a specimen — 

“ On commg to a broad path in the middle of the woods, 
we tooknobce of a finger-post, on which was wntten ‘ The 
itod to Selkirk’ We made some remark about Tom’s 
orthography, upon which he laughed, and said that, that 
toger-post had gamed him great populanfy m the neigh- 
oitthood ‘ I cannot say,’ he remarked, ‘that I had any 
uc view when I ordered it^ to be put up The pubhc 
> It IS true, IS not far ofij and this leads through the 

ry ®®tre of my grounds, but I never could bnng myself 
® e at a reason for evciuding any person who finds 
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it agr*eeable or advantageous to take over tbe hill if he likes 
But although my practice in this respect had always been 
well known, the actual admission of it, the avowed esta- 
blishment of it as n sort of nght, by sticfang up tbefingev- 
post, was received as a kind of boon, and I got a world of 
credit for a thing which had certainly not any populanty 
for its object USTevertheless,’ he continued, ‘ I have no 
scruple in saying that what I did deserved the good 
people’s acknowledgment , and I senously disapprove of 
those proprietors who act on a difierent prmciple m these 
matters Notlimg on earth would mduce me to put up 
boards threatening prosecution, or cautiomng one’s fellow- 
creatures to beware of man-traps and spnng-guns I 
hold that all such things are not only in the highest degree 
oflensive and hurtful to the feebngs of people whom it is 
eveiy way important to conciliate, but that they are also 
quite inefficient — and I will venture to say, that not one of 
my young trees has ever been cut, nor a fence trodden 
down, or any kind of damage done in consequence of the 
free access which all the world has to my place Bound 
the house, of course, there is a set of walks set apart and 
kept private for the ladies — ^but over all the rest of my 
land any one may rove ns he bkes I please myself with 
the reflection that many people of taste may be indulging 
them fancies in these grounds, and I often recollect how 
much of Bums’s mspiration was probably due to his having 
near him the woods of Ballochmyle to ramble through 
at his will when he was a ragged callant.’ Some one talked 
of the pams taken to provide the poor with receipts foT 
makmg good dishes out of their ordinary messes ‘ I dislike 
nil such interference,’ he said — ‘ all your domiciliary, kind, 
impertment visits , — they are all prettj much felt like insults, 
and do no manner of good let people go on m their own 
way, m God’s name How would you like to have a noble- 
man coming to you to teach you how to dish up your beef- 
steak mto a French kickshaw? Let thejioor alone in their 
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domestic habits protect them, treat them kindly, trnstttiem ; 
but let them enjoy m quiet them dish ofpomdge, and them 
potatoes and hemngs, or whatever it may be — ^for anysoke 
don’t torment them with yotm fashionable soups And 
take care,’ he added, ‘ not to give them anjrthing gratis , 
except when they are under the gripe of immediate misery 
— ^wbat tJiry think misery — consider it as a sm to do any- 
thing that can tend to make them lose the precious fechng 
of mdependence Por my part, I very very rarely give 
anythmg away. Ifow, for instance, this pile of branches 
which has been thinned out this mommg, is placed here for 
sale for the poor people’s fires, and I am perfectly certain 
they are more grateful to me for solhng it at the pnee 1 
do (which, you may be sure, is no great matter), than if I 
were to give them ten times the quantity for nothmg 
Every shillmg collected m this and other simdar manners, 
goes to a fund which pays the doctor for his attendance on 
them when they are sick , and this is my notion of chanty ’ 
— ‘ 1 make not a rule to be on intunate terms,’ he told 
us, ‘ with all my neighbours — ^that would be an idle thing 
to do Some are good — some not so good, and it would 

be foohsh and mefiectual to treat all with the same cordi- 
ah<y , but to hve m harmony with all is qmte ea^, and 
surely very pleasant Some of them may be rough and 
gruff at first, but all men, if kmdly used, come about at 
last, and by going on gently, and never bemg eager or 
noisy about what I want, and letting thmgs ghde on lei- 
surely, I always find m the end that the object is gamed on 
which I have set my heart, cither by exchange or purchase, 
or by some sort of compromise by which both parties are 
obhged, and good-wiU begot if it did not exist before — 
strengthened if it did exist ’ — I have never seen any person 
on more dehghtful terms with his family. The youngest of 
his nephews and meces can joke with him, and seem at all 
times perfectly at ease m his presence— his commgmto the 
room only mcrcases the laugh, and never checks it — he 
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either joins in what is going on or passes 23b one notices 
him any more than if he were one of themsdves These 
are thmgs which cannot be got up.” 

Another entry saj's — “ Last mght there was a dance 
in honour of Sir Walter Scott’s eldest son, who Lad re- 
cently come from Sandhurst College, after hawng passed 
through some mihtaiy examinations with great credit We 
had a great dan of Scotts There were no less than nme 
Scotts of Harden, and ten of other famihcs There were 
others besides from the neighbourhood — ^at least half a 
dozen Fergussons, ivith the joUy Sir Adam at their head — 
Lady Fergosson, her mece Jobson, the prettj' heiress of 

Lochore,” &c Butwith all his acuteness. Hall docs not seem 
to have caught any suspicion of the real purpose and meamng 
of this boll That evemng was one of the very proudest and 
happiest m Scott’s bnlhant existence Its festivities were 
held m honour of the young lady, lyhom the Captam names 
cursorily as “the pretty heiress of Lochore.” It was 
known to not a few of the party, and I should have sup- 
posed it might have been surmised by the rest, that those 
halls were displayed for the first tune in oil then: splendour, 
on an occasion not less interestmg to the Foet than the 
condusion of a treaty of momage between the hen of his 
name and fortunes, and the amiable niece of his friends 
Sir Adam and Lady Fergusson It was the first regular 
ball given at Abbotsford, and the last Hay, I beheve 
nobody has ever danced under that roof smee then. I 
myself never agam saw the whole range of apartments 
thrown open for the reception of company except once — 
' on the day of Sir Walter Scott’s fiiner^ 

The lady’s fortune was a handsome one, and her guar- 
dians exerted the powers with which they were mvested, 
by requiring that the marnage-contract should settle Ab- 
botsford (with reservation of Sir Walter’s own hfrrent) 
upon the afiianced parties To this condition he gave a 
ready assent, and the moment he had signed the deed, he 

2 N 
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exclaimed — “ I have now parted with my lands with more 
pleasure than I ever derived from the acquisition or pos- 
session of them , and if I be spared for ten years, I think 
I may promise to settle as much more agam upon these 
young folks ” It was well for himself and his children that 
his augunes, whick failed so miserably as to the matter of 
worldly wealth, were dcstmed to no disappomtment as re- 
spected considerations of a higher descnption 

The marnage took place at Edinburgh on the 3d day of 
Febmai^', and when the young couple left Abbotsford two 
or three weeks afterwards, Sm Walter prouused to visit 
them at their regimental quarters in Ireland m the course 
of the summer Before he fulfilled that purpose he had 
the additional pleasure of seeing his son gazetted as Cap- 
tain in the Kmg’s Hussars — a step for which Sir Walter 
advanced the large sum of L 3500 

In May, Terrj', and his able brother comedian, Frede- 
rick Yates, entered on a negotiation, which terminated in 
their becommg jomt lessees and managers of the Adelphi 
Theatre Terry requested Scott and Ballant}’ne to assist 
him on this occasion by some advance of money, or if that 
should be mconvement, by the use of their credit They 
were both very anxious to serve him , but Sir Walter had 
a poor opmion of speculations in theatrical property, and, 
moreover, entertamed su^icions, too well justified by the 
result, that Terry was not much qualified for conductmg 
the pecuniary part of such a busmess Ultimately Bal- 
lantyne, who shared these scruples, became Terry’s secunty 
for a considerable sum (I think L 500), and Sir Walter 
pledged his credit m like manner to the extent of 
L 1250 He had, in the sequel, to pay off both this -sum 
and that for which the pimter had engaged 

But at this tune the chief subject of concern was a grand 
scheme of revolution m the whole art and traffic of pubhsh- 
mg, which Constable first opened m detail one Saturday 
at Abbotsford — none bemg present except Sir Walter, Bal- 
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l]tnt}nc, and mjsclf After dinner, tbcreivas a bttlc pause 
of expectation, and tbc brave sdieincr suddenly started in 
medtas res, sajmg — “ Literary genius ma 3 , or may not, 
bare done its best , but tbc trade arc in tbc cradle ” Scott 
c} cd tbc llond boolvscllcr’s bcammg countenance, and the 
solemn stare mtb irbicb tbc equally portlj printer was bs- 
temng, and pushing round the bottles witb a bcariy chuckle, 
bade me “ Give our twa sonsic halites a drap mother’s 
milk.” Constable sucked in fresh inspiration, and pro- 
ceeded to sa} that, wild as we might think bun, certain 
new plans, of which we had all .already beard some bmts, 
bad been suggested b}, and were in fact mainly grounded 
upon, n sufficiently prosaic autbont} — ^namely, the annual 
sdicdulo of assessed taxes, a copy of which mtcrcsting do- 
cument he drew from bis pocket, and substituted for bis 
jyOtjley It was copiously diversified, “ text and mar 
gent,” by figures and calculations in lus own bandwntmg, 
vrbich I for one might have regarded with less rev'c- 
rcncc, bad I known at the time this “ great anthmctiaan’s” 
rooted aversion and contempt for all cxammation of his 
own balance-sheet lie had, however, taken vast pams to 
fill in the number of persons who might famly be supposed 
to pay the taxes for each separate artidc of luxuiy, ar- 
monol bearings, hunters, racers, four-wheeled carnages, 
&c, &c , and having demonstrated that hundreds of 
thousands held, as necessary to their comfort and station, 
arbclcs upon articles* of which fheir forefathers never 
dreamt, said, that our sdf-lovo never deceived us more 
grossly than when we fmacd our notions as to the matter 
of boobs had advanced in at all a correspondmg proportion 
“ On the contrarj,” cned Constable, “I am satisfied that 
the demand for Shakspcorc’s plays, contemptible as we 
hold it to have been, m tlie time of Elizabeth and James, 
was more creditable to the classes who really indulged in 
any sort of elegance then, than the sale of CliUdc Harold 
or 'Waveriej, is to this nmeteenth centurj'.” ' 
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Scott Lelped lum on by interposing, tbat at that moment 
he had a rich valley crowded with handsome houses under 
his view, and }ct much doubted whether any lamd withm 
ten miles spent ten pounds per annum on the hterature of 
the day “No,” said Constable, “there is no market 
among them that’s worth one’s thmking about They arc 
contented with a review or a magazmc, or at best with a 
paltry subscnption to some circulatmg hbrory forty miles 
off But if I live for half-a-dozen jears. I’ll make it as 
impossible that there should not bo a good hbrary m every 
decent house m Britam as that the shepherd’s ingle-nooic 
should want the saut poke Ay, and what’s that?” he 
continued, warmmg and puffing , “ why should the mgle- 
nook itself want a shelf for the novels ^" — “I see your 
drift, my man,” sajs Sir Walter , — “ jou’re for bemg like 
Billy Pitt m Gilray’s pnnt — you want to get into the salt- 
box yourself” — “ Yes,” he responded (nsmg a favounte 
adjuration) — “ I have hitherto been thinking only of the 
wax hghts, but before I ’m a twelvemonth older I shall 
have my hand upon the tallow ” — “ Troth,” says Scott, 
“ you are mdecd hhclj to be ‘ The grand Napoleon of the 
realms print ’ ” — “ If you outhvc me,” says Constable, 
with a regal smile, “ I bespeak that hne for my tomb-stone, 
but, in the meantime, may I presume to you to be my 
right-hand man when I open my campaign of Marengo ? 
I have now settled my outhne of operations — a three 
shillmg or half-crown volume every month, which must and 
shall sell, not by thousands or tens of thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands — ay, by millions ' Twelve volumes 
in the year, a hal^enny of profit upon every copy of which 
will make me richer than the possession of all the copy- 
nghts of all the quartos that ever were, or will be, hot- 
pressed ' — twelve volumes, so good that millions must wish 
to have them, and so cheap that every butcher’s callant 
may have them, if he pleases to let me tax Tnm sixpence a- 
week •” 
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Many a previous consultation, and many a solitary me- 
ditation, too prompted Scott’s answer — “Tour plan,” 
said he, “ cannot fail, provided the books be really good , 
but you must not start until you have not only leading 
columns, but depth upon depth of reserve m thorough 
order. I am willmg to do my part m this grand enter- 
prise. Often, of late, have I felt that the vein ot 
fiction was nearly worked out , often, as you all know, 
have I been thinkmg seriously of tummg my hand to 
lustoiy I am of opimon that histomcal ivntmg has no 
more been adapted to the demands of the mcreased circles 
among which literature does already find its way, than j ou 
allege os to the shape and price of books m general. 
What say jon to takmg the field with a Life of the other 
Napoleon’” 

The reader does not need to be told that the senes of 
cheap volumes, subsequently issued under the title of 
“ Constable’s Miscellany,” was the scheme on which this 
great booksdlcr was broodmg Before he left Abbotsford, 
it was arranged that the first number of tins collection 
should consist of one half of Waverle} , the second, of the 
first section of a “ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by the 
author of Waverley , ” that this Life should be comprised 
in four of these numbers , and that, until the whole senes 
of his novels had been issued, a volume every second 
month, in this new and uncostly form, he should keep the 
BallanfTue press gomg with a senes of historical works, 
to be issued on the alternate months 

Some circumstances m the progress of the Tales of the 
Crusaders, now on the eve of pubhcation, must have been 


uppermost m Scott’s mmd when he met Constable’s pro- 
posals with so much alacnty The story of 27ie Betrothed 
—(to which he was mainly prompted by the hvely conver- 


sation on Welsh antiqmties of Archdeacon Wilhams) — found 
no favour as it advanced with Ballanf^me , and so heavily 


did his cntical remonstrances weigh on the author, that he at 
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length determined to cancel it for over. The talc, how- 
ever, all but a chapter or two, had been pnnted off, and 
both pubhsher and printer paused about committing such 
a mass to the flames The sheets were hung up mean- 
while, and Scott began The Talisman— of which also James 
criticised the carher chapters m such a strain that Scott 
was deeply vexed. “ Is it wise,” he wrote, “ to mend a 
dull overloaded fire by heapmg on a shovelful of wet coals ?” 
and hmted some doubts whether he should proceed He 
did so, however , the cnbcal printer by degrees wanned 
to the story, and he at last pronounced The Talisman 
such a masterpiece, that The Betrothed might venture 
abroad under its wmg Sir Walter was now reluctant 
on that subject, and said he would rather wnte two 
more new novels than the few pages necessary to com- 
plete his unfortunate Betrothed But while he hesitated, 
the German newspapers announced “ o new romance 
ly the author of Waverley ” as about to issue firom the press 
of Leipsig There was some ground for suspectmg that a 
set of the suspended sheets might have been pnrlomed and 
sold to a pirate, and this consideration put an end to his 
scruples And when the German did pubhsh the fabrica- 
tion, entitled Walladmor, it could no longer be doubtful 
that some reader of Scott’s sheets had communicated at 
least the fact that he was brcakmg ground m Wales 
Early m June, then, the Talcs of the Crusaders were 
put forth, and, as Mr BaDantyne had predicted, the 
brightness of the Talisman dazzled the cj es of the milhon 
as to the defects of the twin-story Eew of these publi- 
cations had a more enthusiastic greetmg , and Scott’s 
literary plans were, as the reader wiU see reason to infer, 
considerably modified in consequence of the new burst of 
applause which attended the bnlhant procession of his Sa- 
ladm and Coeur de Lion • 

To return for a moment to our merry conclave at Ab- 
botsford- Constable’s vast chapter of embryo schemes was 
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dLscuescd more icmircly on the follomng INfondij morning, 
■when Tve drove to the crags of Smndholm and the Abbey 
of Brj burgh, both poet and publisher talking over the 
pvst and the future course of their lives, .and agreeing, as 
fir as I could penetrate, that the jears to come -were likclv 
to be more prosperous than any they had as jet seen In 
the cicmng, too, this being his fnend’s first M«it since the 
mansion had been completed, Scott (though there were no 
ladies and few sonants) had the hall and hbrarj hghted 
up, that ho might ‘•hew liim cvciy thing to the most spark- 
ling admntagc With what scremtj did he walk about 
those apartments, handling books, expounding armour and 
pictures, and rejoicing m the Bnbjiou which he had built I 

He began, without dclaj*, what •was meant to be a very 
short prehininuiy sketch of the French Bciolutlon, pnor 
to the appearance of his hero upon the scene of action 
This, he thought, might bo done almost currenfe calaino , 
for his recollection of all the great events as thej* oc- 
curred was MV id, and he had not failed to pcnisc cverj 
book of nnj consldcniblc importanco on thece sub]ccts as 
It issued from tbapress IIo apprehended the ncccssitj , 
on the other liand, of more labonous sUidj’ m the vvnj' of 
reading than ho had for mnnj- jears had occasion for, be- 
fore ho could enter with ndvautngo upon Buonaparte's 
militaij career , and Constable accordiiiglj' set about col- 
lecting a new libHirj of printed materials, which continued 
from daj' to day pounng in upon him, till his httic parlour 
in Castle Street looked more hke an auctioneer's premises 
than an author's The first waggon delivered itself of about 
a hundred huge folios of the Monitcur , and London, Pans, 
Amsterdam, and Brussels, wore all laid under contnbution 
to meet the bold demands of his purvojor. 

In the meantime he advanced with his Introduction , 
and, catching fire as the theme expanded before him, had 
so soon several chapters m his desk, without having tra- 
velled over half the ground assigned for them, that Con- 
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stable saw it would be in vain to bope for the completion 
of the work withm four duodecimos They resolved that 
it should be pubhshcd, in the first instance, os a separate 
hook, in four volumes of the same size with the Tales of 
the Crusaders, but with inorc pages and more letterpress 
to each page Scarcely had this been settled before it be- 
came obvious, that four such volumes would never suffice ; 
and the number was week after week extended — ^with cor- 
respondmg alterations os to the rate of the author’s pay- 
ment Constable still considered the appearance of the 
second edition of the Life of Kapoleon m his Miscellany as 
the great pomt on which the fortunes of that undcrtakmg 
were to turn , and its commencement was m consequence 
adjourned , which, however, must have been the case at 
any rate, as the stock of the Novels was greater than he 
had calculated , and some mterval must elapse, before, 
with fairness to the retail trade, he could throw that long 
senes mto any cheaper form 

Before the Court rose m July, Sir Walter had made 
considerable progress m his Sketdi of the IVench Bevolu- 
tion , but it was agreed that he should make his promised 
excursion to Ireland before any MS. went to the printers 
So had seen no more of the sister island than Bunluce 
and the Giant’s Causeway , his curiosity about the scenery 
and the people was hvely , and besides the great object of 
seemg his son and daughter-m-law under their own roof, 
and the scarcely inferior pleasure of another meetmg with 
Miss Edgeworth, he looked forward to renewing hip aC- 
quamtance with several accomphshed persons who had / 
been serviceable to him m his labours upon Swift But, 
illustriously as Ireland has contnboted to the English 
Library, he had always been accustomed to hear that almost 
no books were now published there, and fewer sold thail 
in any other country calhng itself mnlized , .and he had 
naturally concluded that apathy and mdifierence prevailed 
as to literature itself, and of course as to hterary men. 
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He had not, therefore, formed the remotest anticipation ol 
the hind of reception which awaited him hLss Anne Scott 
and mjsdf accompanied him "We left Edmburgh on the 
Sth of Julj m a hght open carnage, and embarked at 
Glasgow for Belfast. The steam-boat, besides a crowd of 
passengers of all possible classes, was lumbered with a cargo 
oifcnsiTe enough to the e^e and the nostrils, but still more 
disagreeable from the anticipations and reflections it could 
not foil to suggest Hardly had our carnage been lashed 
on the deck before it disappeared from our view amidst 
mountamous packages of old clothes , — ^the cast-off raiment 
of the Scotch beggars was on its way to a land where beg- 
gary IS the staple of life A voyage down the Pirth of 
Cl)de, howeicr, is enough to make anj body happy no- 
where can the home tourist, at all events, behold, in the 
course of one day, such a succession and vancty of beau- 
tiful, romantic, and majestic scenery on one hand, dark 
mountains and castellated shores — on the other, nch groves 
and pastures, mterspersed with elegant villas and thriving 
towns — the bnght estuary between, ahve with shipping, 
and diversified with islands It maj be supposed how de- 
lightful such a voyage was m a fine day of July, with Scott, 
always as full of glee on any tnp as a schoolboy , crammed 
with all the traditions and legends of everj' place we passed , 
and too htippy to pour them out for the entertomment of 
his companions on deck. After dinner, too, he was the charm 
of the table A worthy old Baihe of Glasgow sat by him, 
and shared full) in the general pleasure , though his parti- 
cular source of interest and satisfaction was, that he had 
got into such dose quarters with a hve Sheriff and Clerk of 
Session, — and this gave him the opportumfy of discussing 
sundry knotty points of pohee law, as to which our steerage 
passengers rmght perhaps have been more curious than 
most of those admitted to the symposium of the cabin 
Snr Walter, however, was as r6ady for the rogueries of the 
Broomielaw, as for the mj’sbc antiquities of Balclutha, or 
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the discomfiture of the N'orsemen at Largs, or Bruce’s ad- 
ventures in Arran. Q^e Baihe insisted for a second bowl 
of punch, and volunteered to be the manufacturer , “ for,” 
quoth ho silly, ‘‘ I am reckoned a fair hand, though not 
equal to my father the deacon ” Scott smiled m acquies- 
cence 

We reached Belfast next morning. When we halted at 
Drogheda, a retired officer of dragoons, discovenng that 
the party was Sir Walter’s, sent m his card, with a pohte 
ofier to attend him over the field of the battle of theBoyne, 
about two miles off, which of course was accepted , — Sir 
Walter rejoicmg the veteran’s heart by his vigorous recita- 
tion of the famous ballad (The crossing of the TFafcr), as 
we proceeded to the ground, and the eager and mteihgent 
curiosity with which he received his explanations of it. 

On Thursday the 14th we reached Dubhn m time for 
dmner, and found young Walter and his bride established 
in one of those large and noble houses in St Stephen’s 
Green (the most extensive square m Europe), the foun- 
ders of whudi httle dreamt that they should ever be let at 
an easy rate as garrison lodgmgs Never can I forget the 
fond joy and pnde with which Sir Walter looked round 
him, as he sat for the first time at his son’s table I could 
not but recall Fmdai’s hnes, m which, wishmg to pamt the 
gentlest rapture of fehcity, he desenbes an old man with 
a foammg wme-cup m hu hand at his child’s weddmg- 
feast 

In the evemng arrived a deputation from the Koyal 
Society of Dubhn, mvitmg Sir Walter to a public dmner , 
and next mormng he found on his breakfast-table a letter 
from the Provost of Tnmty College (Dr Nyle, afterwards 
ishop of Cork), announcmg that the Dhiversity desired to 
pay him the high compliment of a degree of Doctor of Laws t 
J iploma The Archbishop of Dubhn (Dr Magee) was 
^ong the earhest of his visitors , another was the Bight 
onourable Anthony Blake, who was the bearer of a mes- 
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sage from tbc Marquis 'VVelieslc^, then Lord-Lieutenant^ 
inviting Lim to dine nevt day at his Excellency’s country 
residence, Malahide Castle It would be endless to enu- 
merate the distinguished persons who, morning after morn- 
ing, crowded his leoee in St Stephen’s Green. The courts 
of law were not then sittmg, and most of the judges were 
out of town , but all the other great functionaries, and the 
leading noblemen and gentlemen of the city and its neigh- 
bourhood, of whatever sect or party, hastened to tender 
every conceivable homage and hospitality But all this 
was less surpnsmg to the companions of his journey 
(though, to say the truth, wo had, no more than himself, 
counted on such eager enthusiasm among any diiss of Irish 
society], than the demonstrations of respect winch, after 
the first day or two, awaited him, wherever he moved, at 
the hands of the less elevated orders of the Dublm popu- 
lation. If his carnage was recognised at the door of any 
pubho estabhshment, the street was sure to be crowded be- 
fore ho came out agom, so as to make his departure as 
slow as a procession When he entered a street, the 
watchword was passed down both sides like lightning, and 
the shopkeepers and their wives stood bowmg and curtsej - 
ing all the way down 

From Dublin, wo made an excursion of some days into 
Wicklow, halting for a night at the villa of the Surgeon- 
General, Sm Philip Crampton, who kindly did the ho- 
nours of Lough Brcagh and the Dargle , and then for 
two or three at Old Connaught, near Bray, the seat of 
the Attorney-General, afterwards Lord Plunkett Here 
there was a large and bnlhant party assembled , and 
from hence, under the gmdance of Mr Attorney and his 
amiable family, we perambulated to all possible advantage 
the classical resorts of the Devil’s Glyn, Bosanna, Kilrud- 
dery, and Glcndalough, with its seven churches, and St 
Kevin's Bed — the scene of the fate of Cathleen, celebrated 
m Moore’s ballad — 
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“ By that lake \rhoso gloomy shore 
Sljylark never warbles o’er,” &c 
It IS a bole m the sheer surfade of the rock, in which 
two or three people might sit. Tlie difficulty of gettmg 
into this place has been exaggerated, ns also the danger, 
for it would only be falhng thirty or forty feet into very 
deep water. Yet I never was more pained than when 
Scott, in qnte of all remonstrances, would make his way to 
it, crawhng along the precipice After he was gone, Plunkett 
told the female gmdc he was a poet Cathlecn treated 
this with indignation, as a quiz of Mr Attome} ’s — “Poet /” 
said she , “ the devil a bit of him — ^but an honourable gen- 
tleman he gave me half-a-crown ” 

On the 1st of August we proceeded from Dubhn to 
Edgeworthstown, the party bemg now reinforced by Cap- 
tain and Mrs Scott, and also by the dchghtful addition of 
the Surgeon-General A happy meetmg it was we re- 
mained there for several days, making excursions to Loch 
Oel and other scenes of mterest m Longford and the ad- 
joming counties , the gentry everywhere exerting^ them- 
selves with true Insh zeal to signalize their affectionate 
pnde in their illustnous countrywoman, and their apprecia- 
tion of her guest , while her brother, Mr Lovell Edge- 
worth, had his dassical mansion filled every evenmg with 
a succession of distinguished friends, the ^ile of Ireland. 
Here, above all, we had the opportumt} of seemg m what 
Timversal respect and comfort a gentleman’s family may 
hve m that country, and in far from its most favoured (hs- 
trict, provided only they hve there habitually, and do their 
duty os the fiaends and guardians of those among whom 
Providence has appointed their proper place Here we 
found neither mud hovels nor naked peasantry, but snug 
cottages and smihng faces all about Here there was a 
very large school m the village, of which masters and 
pupils were in a nearly equal proportion Protestants and 
Eoman Cathohes — ^the Protestant squire himself makmg it 
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a regular part of his daily business to visit the scene of 
their operations, and strengthen authority and enforce dis- 
ciphne by his personal superintendence. It is a curious 
enough coincidence that Oln er Goldsmith and Maria Edge- 
irorth should both have derived their early love and know- 
ledge of Irish character and manners from the same iden- 
tical district He received part of his education at this 
very school of Edgenorthstown , and Pallnsmore (the locus 
eta nomen est Pallas of Johnson’s epitaph), the little ham- 
let where the author of the Vicar of Wakefield firsfsawthe 
light, IS still, as it was in his time, the property of the Edge- 
worths. It may well be imagined with what hvely mterest 
Sm Walter surveyed the scenery with which so many of the 
proudest recollections of Ireland must over be associated, 
and how curiously he studied the rural manners it pre- 
sented to him, in the hope (not disappointed) of bemg able 
to trace some of his fnend’s bnght creations to their first 
hints and germs On the dehght with which he contem- 
plated her position m the midst of her own domestic cucle, 
I need say still less The reader is aware by this time 
how deeply ho condemned and pitied the conduct and fate 
of those who, gifted with preeminent talents for the m- 
struction and entertainment of their species at large, fancy 
themselves entitled to neglect those every-day duties and 
chanties of life, fi:om the mere shadowing of winch in imagi- 
nary pictures the gemus of poetry and romance has always 
reaped its highest and purest, perhaps its only true and 
immortal honours. In Maria he hailed a sister spint — one 
who, at the summit of lilcraiy fame, took the same mo- 
dest, just, and, let me add, Christian view of the rela- 
tive importance of the feehn^, the obhgations, and the 
hopes in which we are all equally partakers, and those 
talents and accomphshments which maj seem, to vam and 
short-sighted eyes, sufficient to constitute their possessora 
into an order and species apart firom the rest of their kmd. 
Such fantastic conceits found no shelter ivith cither of these 
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powerful minds. I was then a joung man, and I cannot 
forget how much I was struck at the tune by some words 
that fell from one of them, when, m the course of a walk 
m the park at Edgeworthstown, I happened to use some 
phrase which conveyed (though not perhaps meant to do 
so) the impression that 1 suspected Poets and Eovchsts ot 
bemg a good deal accustomed to look at hfe and the world 
only os materials for art A soft and pensive shade came 
over Scott’s face as he said — “ I fear you have some very 
young ideas in j our head — are yon not too apt to mea~ 
sure thmgs by some reference to literature — ^to disbelieve 
that anybody can be worth much care, who has no know-- 
ledge of that sort of thmg, or taste for it ? God help us ! 
what a poor world this would be if that were the true 
doctrme 1 I have read books enough, and observed and 
conversed with enough of enunent and splendidly cultivated 
minds, too, m my tune , but I assure you, I have heard 
higher sentiments from the bps of poor uneducated men 
and women, when evertmg the spirit of severe yet gentle 
heroism under difficulties and afflictions, or ^eakmg their 
simple thoughts as to circumstances m the lot of friends 
and neighbours, than I ever yet met with out of the 
pages of the Bible We shall never learn to feel and reject 
our real calhng and destmy, unless we have taught our- 
selves to consider everything as moonshme, compared with 
the education of the heart ” Maria did not hsten to this 
without some water m her eyes — (her tears are always 
ready when any generous strmg is touched , — for, as Pope 
says, “ the finest nunds, like the finest metals, dissolve the 
easiest ,”) — but she brushed them gaily aside, and said, 
“ Tou see how it is — Dean Swift said he had written his 
books in order that people might learn to treat him like a 
great lord — Sir Walter ■writes his in order that he maybe 
able to treat his people as a great lord ought to do ” 

Lest 1 should forget to mention it, I put down here a 
rebuke which, later in his life, Sir Walter once gave m my 
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hearing to hia daughter Anne. She happened to say of some- 
thmg, I forget what, that she could not abide it — ^it wa? 
vulgar “ My love,” said her father, “ you speak like a 
veiy young lady , do you know, after all, the meaning of this 
worf vulgar * ’Tis only common , nothing that is common, 
except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of m a tone of 
contempt , and when you have lived to my years, you wdl 
be di^osed to agree with me m thanking God that no- 
thmg really worth havmg or canng about m this world is 
uncommon ” 

Miss Edgeworth, her sister Harriet, and her brother 
Wilham, were easily persuaded to join our parly for the 
rest of our Lash travels We were anxious to make the 
best of our way to the Lakes of Eillamey , but posting 
was not to be very rapidly accompbshed in those regions 
by so large a company as had now collected — and we 
were more agreeably delayed by the hospitalities of Miss 
Edgewordi’s old ftiends, and Sir Walter’s new ones, at 

various mansions on our hne of route — of which I must 

/ 

note especially Judge Moore’s, at Lamberton, near Maiy- 
borough, because Sir Walter pronounced its beneficence 
to be even beyond the usual Lish scale , for, on reaching 
our next haltmg place, whidi was an mdifierent country 
inn, we discovered that we need be m no alarm as to our 
dinner at all events, the Judge’s people havmg pnvatelj 
packed up in one of the carnages, a pickled salmon, a 
most lordly venison pasty, and half-a-dozen bottles of 
champaign But most of these houses seemed, like the 
Judge’s, to have been constructed on the pnnciple of the 
Peri Banou’s tent They seemed to have room not only 
for the hon and honess, and their respective tails, but for 
all m the neighbourhood who could be held worthy to m- 
spect them at feedmg-time 

It was a succession of festive gaiety wherever we halted, 
and in the course of our movements we saw many castles, 
churches, and rums of all sorts — ^with more than enough 
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of mountiun, wood, lake, and nvcr, to have made a simi- 
lar progress m perliaps any other part of Europe truly de- 
hghtful But those to whom the south of Ireland was new, 
had almost contmuoUy before them spectacles of abject mi- 
&eiy,whichrobbed these thmgsofmore than half their charm 
Sur Walter, mdecd, with the habitual hopefulness of his tem- 
per, persisted that what he saw even m Keny was better than 
whatboolis had taught him to expect, and insured, therefore, 
that improvement, however slow, was gomg on But, ever 
and anon, as we moved deeper mto the eountij', there was a 
melancholy in his countenance, and, dc^ite himself, m the 
tone of his voice, which 1 for one could not mistake The 
constant passmgs and repassings of bands of mounted 
policemen, armed to the teeth, and havmg qmte the air of 
highly disciphned soldiers on shaip service, — the niefiil 
squahd poverty that crawled by every way-side, and blocked 
up every village where we had to change horses, with ex- 
hibitions of human sufiermg and degradation, such as it 
had never entered mto our heads to conceive , — ^and, 
above all, the contrast between these naked clamorous 
beggars, who seemed to sprmg out of the ground at every 
turn like swarms of vermm, and the boundless luxury and . 
merriment surroundmg the thmly scattered magnates who 
condescended to inhabit their ancestral seats, would have 
been sufficient to poison those landscapes, had nature 
dressed them out m the verdure of Arcadia, and art em- 
belhshed them with all the temples and palaces of Old 
Borne and Athens It is pamM enough even to remem- 
ber such things , but twenty years can have had but a 
trifling change in the appearance of a country whidi, so 
nchly endowed by Providence with every element of 
wealth and happiness, could, at so advanced a period of 
European civalization, sicken the heart of the stranger by 
such wide-spread manifestations of the wanton and reckless 
profligacy of human mismanagement, the withenng curse 
-of fluids and flicUons, and the tyrannous selfishness of ab- 
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senteeism , and I fear it is not likely that any contemporaiy 
critic will venture to call my mdanckoly picture over- 
charged A few blessed exceptions — ^such an aspect of 
case and decency, for exnmple, as we met everywhere on 
the vast domain of the Duke of Devonshire — served only 
to make the sad reality of the rule more flagrant and 
appalhng 

There were, however, abundance of ludicrous mcidents 
to break tins gloom , and no traveller ever tasted either 
the humours or the blunders of Paddy more heartily than 
did Sir Walter I find recorded m one letter a very 
meiry mornmg at Limenck, -where, amidst the ringing of 
all the beUs, in honour of the advent, there was ushered in 
a brother-poet, who must needs pay his personal respects 
to the author of Marmion. He was a scare-crow figure — 
hy name O'Kelly , and he had produced on the spur of 
the occasion this modest parody of Dryden’s famous epi- 
gram — 

“ Three poets, of three different nations bom, 

Tho United Kingdom m this ago adorn, 

Byron of England, Scott of Scotia’s blood, 

Aid Erm’s pnde — O’Kolly great and good " 

Sir Walter's five shfilmgs were at once forthcoming ; and 
the bard, in order that Miss Edgeworth might display 
equal generosity, pointed out, m a little volume of his 
works (for which, moreover, we had all to subsenbe), this 
pregnant couplet — 

“ Scott, Morgan, Edgeworth, Byron, prop of Greece, 

Are characters whose fame not soon will cease ’’ 

We were still more amused (though there was real 
misery in the case) with what befel on our approach to a 
certain pretty seat, m a difierent county, where there was 
a collection of pictures and cunosibcs not usually shewn to 
travellers, A gentleman, whom we had met m Dublin, 
had been accompanymg ns part of the day’s journey, and 
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volunteered, being acquainted vnib the oivner, to procure 
us easy admission. At tbe entrance of tbe domain, to 
wbicb we proceeded under his wing, we were startled by 
the dolorous appontion of two undertolcer's men, in volu- 
mmons black scarfs, though there was httle or nothing of 
black about the rest of thcnr habiliments, who sat upon the 
highway before the gate, with a whisky-bottle on a deal- 
table between them. They informed us that the master of 
the house had died the day before, and that they were to 
keep watch and ward m this style until the funeral, invit- 
ing all Christian passengers to dnnk a glass to his repose. 
Our cicerone left his card for the widow — ^havmg previouslj , 
no doubt, written on it the names of his two hons. 
Shortly after we regained our post-house, he received a 
pohte answer from the lady To the best of my memory 
It was m these terms — “Mrs —— — presents her kmd 

comphments to Mjp , and much regrets that she 

cannot shew the pictures to-day, as Major — — died yes- 
terday evenmg by apoplexy; which Mra -the more 

Tegrets, as it will prevent her havmg the honour to see 
Sir Walter Scott and Miss Edgeworth ” Sir Walter said 
It remmded him of a woman in Fife, who, sumnung up 
the misfortunes of a black year m her histoij’’, said — 
“Let me see, sirs, first we lost our wee callant — ^and 
then Jenny — and then the gudeman bimsel died — and 
then the coo died too, poor hizzey , but, to be sure, her 
hide brought me fifteen shilhngs ” 

At one county gentleman’s table where we dined, though 
two grand fiill-length daubs of Wilham and Alary adorned 
the walls of the room, there was a mixed company — about 
as many Cathohes as Protestants, all apparently on cordial 
terms, and pledging each other lustily in bumpers of capi- 
tal claret About an hour after dinner, however, punch 
was called for , tumblers and jugs of hot water appeared, 
and with them two magnums of whisliy — ^the one bearing 
on its labd King’s, the other Queen’s. We did not at 
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firy* understand tliesc inccnplions ; but it was explained, 
'tifto rocc, that tlic lung’s lind paid tlio diitj, the Queen’s 
was of contraband origin , and, in the choice of liquors, 
•nc detected a new shibboleth of part}. Tlic jolly Protes- 
tants to a man stuck to the King’s bottle — the equally 
ndiant Papists paid their dut} to the Queen’s 

Since I ba\o alluded at all to the then grand dispute, I 
mn} mention, that, after our tour was concluded, we con- 
sidered with some wonder that, haung partaken libcralh 
of Calhohe hospitahtj, and encountered almost c\ciy other 
cLiss of socielj, we had not sat at meat with one speamen 
of tlic Romish priesthood , whereas, c^cn at Popish tabke, 
we bad met dignitaries of the Established Church. Tins 
circumstance we set down at the time ns amounting pretty 
ncarl} to a proof that there were few gentlemen in that 
oixler; but we aftenrards were wilhng to suspect that a 
prejudice of their own hnd been the source of it. The 
onl} inciulity, which Sir Walter Scott ultimatcl} dis- 
colored himself to ha\c cncoimtered~-(for liw fnends did 
not allow him to hear of it at the tune) — in the course of 
bis Insb peregrination, was tbo Tcfiis.al of a Roman Catho- 
lic gciUlcninn, named O’Connell, who kept stag-bonnds 
near lullamo} , to allow of a hunt on the upper lake, the 
daj he Malted that beautiful sccncrj. This he did, ns we 
were told, because he considered it ns a notorious fact, 
that Sir Waller Scott was an enem} to the Roman Catho- 
lic claims for admission to scats m Parliament He was 
entirely mistaken, howcicr, for, though no man disnp- 
proicd of Romanism ns a ^ stem of faith and practice more 
Eincerclj than Sir Walter nlwajs did, he had long before 
this period formed the opinion, tint no good could come of 
firthcr resistance to the claim in question. He on nil oc- 
fcamons expressed manfully his belief, that the best thing 
for Ireland would have been never to relax the strictly 
pohttcal enactments of the penal laws, however harsh thoso 
might appear. Ilnd the} been kept in vigour for another 
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half ccnturj , it was hi3 conviction that Popery would have 
been all but extinguished in Ireland. But he thought 
that, after admitting Bomanists to the elective franchise, 
it was a vam notion that they could be permanently or ad- 
vantageously debarred from usmg that franchise in favour 
of those of then own persuasion The greater part of the 
charming society into which he fell while m Ireland, enter- 
tamed views and sentiments very likely to confirm these 
impressions , and it struck me that considerable pains 
were taken to enforce them It was felt, probably, that 
the crisis of decision drew near , and there nugbt be a 
natural anxiety to secure the sufirage of the great wntcr 
of the time 

Havmg crossed the hills firom Sillamey to Cork, where 
a repetition of the Dubhn reception — corporation honours, 
deputations of the hteraiy and scientific sodeties, and so 
forth — awaited him, he gave a couple of daj's to the hos- 
pitality of this fiounshmg town, and the beautiful scenery 
of the Lee , not forgettmg an excursion to the groves of 
Blarney, among whose shades we bad a nght mirthful pic- 
mc Sir Walter scrambled up to the top of the castle, 
and kissed, with due faith and devotion, the famous Blarney 
ttone, one salute of which is said to emancipate the pilgrim 
from all fixture visitations of mauvatse lionte 

** The stone this is, whoever kisses, 

He never nusses to grow eloqnent-j- 
’Tis he may damher to a lady’s chamber. 

Or be a member of Parliament ” 

Prom Cork we proceeded to Dublm by Penney, Lis- 
more, Cashel, K i lk enny, and Holycross — ^at all of which 
_ places we were boimtifuUy entertamed, and assiduously 
ciceroncd — ^to our old quarters m St Stephen’s Green , and 
ofter a taoming or two spent in taking leave of many kind 
faces that he was never to see agam. Sir Walter and his 
origmal fellow-travellers started for Holyhead on the IStli 
of August Our progress through North Wales produced 
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nortung Trorth recording, except pcrlinps tlic Icehng of de- 
light Tvhich c'cr> thing in the n«^oct of the common people, 
their dre?*!, their hoasc*?, their gwdcni, and their husbandry , 
could not fail to call np in persons who had jn«t been seo- 
injr Ireland for the first time Scott had, nlalc at Edge- 
worlhstovm, been requested by Mr Canning to meet him 
at his friend Mr Bolton’s, on Wndermerc On rcaclung 
that lalce, we <pent a pleasant daj with Professor "Wilson 
at Elleraj, and lie then conducted us to Storrs A large 
companj liad been assembled there in honour of the 
Jlmister— among others was Mr Wordsworth It has 
not, I snppo'C, often happened, to a plain English mer- 
chant, wholh the ardiitcct of hia own fortunes, to enter- 
tain at one time a parti embracing so inani illustrious 
names lie was proud of his guests , thej respected him, 
and honoured and loicd each other, and it would haiu 
been (hfEcult to saj which star in the constellation shone 
wath the brightest or the softest light Tlicrc was “ high 
discourse," intermingled with as gaj flashings of courtlj 
wit ns ever Canning displnjcd; and a plentiful allowance, 
on all sides, of those aii^ transient pleasantries, in which 
the fancj of poets, however wise and grave, dchghts to 
run riot wlicn thej arc sure not to be misunderstood 
Tliero were beautiful and accoiiiphshcd women to adorn 
and enjoj this arcle Tliosvcalhcr was ns Elysian as the 
scenery Tlyro were brilliant cavalcades through the 
woods in the inorninge, and delicious boatings on Ibe Labe 
bj moonliglit; and the last daj, “the Admiral of the 
Lnhe" presided oscr one of the most <q)lcndid icgnttns 
that cacr cnlncncd Windeniicra. Perhaps there w’orc not 
fewer than fifty barges following in the Professor’s radiant 
procession, when it paused at the point of Storrs to admit 
into the place of honour the vessel that enmed land and 
Inpp) Mr Bolton and Ins guests Tlio hards of the 
Lukes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Canning ; and 
music and sunshine, flags, streamers, and gaj dresses, the 
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meny bam of voices, and the rapid splashing of innunier> 
able oais, made up a dazzling mixtnrc of sensations as the 
flotilla wound its way among the nchlj -foliaged islands, 
and along bays and promontoncs peopled with enthusiastic 
spectators 

On at last quittmg Storrs, we visited hlr Wordsworth 
at his charming retreat of Mount Bydal and he thence 
accompanied us to Keswick, where we saw Mr Southey in 
his unrivalled hbrar} Mr Wordsworth and his daughter 
then tamed with us, and passing over Kirkstone to TTls- 
water, conducted us first to his fnend Mr Marshall’s ele* 
gant villa, near Lyulph’s Tower, and on the nevt daj to 
the noble castle of his lifelong fiiend and patron Lord 
Lonsdale The Earl and Oountess had their halls filled 
ivith another splendid circle of distinguished persons. Sir 
Walter remomed a couple of days, and perambulate’d, 
under Wordsworth’s guidance, the superb terraces and 
groves of the “ fair domain” which that poet has connected 
with the noblest monument of his gemus He reached 
Abbotsford agam on the Ist of September, and said truly 
that “ his tour had been one ovation ” 

Without an hour’s delay he resumed his usual habits of 
life — ^the musmg ramble among his own glens, the breezy 
ride over the moors, the merry spell at the woodman’s axe, 
or the festive chase of Newark, Femilee, H^ngmgshaw, or 
Delorame; the quiet old-fashioned contentment of the 
httle domestic cuole, alternating with the bnlhant phantas- 
magona of admiring, and sometimes admired, strangers — 
or the hoistmg of the telegraph flag that called laird and 
bonnet-laird to the burning of the water, or the wassail of 
the hall The hours of the closet alone had found a 
change The preparation for the Life of Napoleon was a 
course of such hard readmg as had not been called for 
while “ the great magician,” in the full sunshine of ease, 
amused himself, and dehghted the world, by unrolhng, fold 
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n(\cr foW, Ins cndlossi; vnncd panortma of romance. 
Tint miracle liad to all appcananco co^t him no cfiort 
Unmoved and serene among the multiplicities of vrorldlj 
l)««incs«, and the iiuasionsof half Europe and America, ho 
had gone on fninquilli cnjojnng, nlher than exerting his 
genius, in the production of those masterpieces nhich ln\c 
peopled all our firesides with incxpcnsi\e fnends, and ren- 
dered the Bolilar) supremacy of Shnkspeare, ns an all-com- 
prehensho and genial painter of man, no longer a proxerb 
He had, while this was the occupation of his few desk- 
hours, read onl) for hb diversion How much he read 
c%en then, his correspondence may have aflbrdcd some 
notion ^losc who ohseiacd him the most constant!}, 
were no\er able to understand how ho contnsed to kceji 
himself so thorough!} up with the stream of contemporan 
literature of almost all torts, French and German, ns well 
as English, Tliat a rapid glance might tell liim more 
than another man could gather b} a week’s ponng, ma} 
c.asll} bo guessed , but llio grand secret was his perpetual 
jiractice of his own grand maxim, ncur to be doing nothing 
He had no “ unconsidorcd tnfles” of tune. Evci;} nionienc 
WHS turned to account , and thus ho had leisure for eser}- 
thing — except, indeed, the newspapers, which consume so 
many precioas hours now-a-dn}s wath most men, and of 
srhich, during the ponod of my ac(][unmtance with him, he 
cortainl} read less than any other man I ever knew that 
had any habit of reading at all. I should nko except, 
speaking generally, the Hovaews and Mngannes of the time 
Of these he saw few, and of the few ho rend little. 

Ho had now to nppl} himself doggedly to the mastering 
of a huge accumulation of historical materials Ho read, 
and noted, and indexed with the pertinacity of some p.alo 
compiler in the British Museum ; but rose from such em- 
ployment, not radiant and buo}.ant, ns after ho had been 
feasting himself among the teeming harvests of Fanc}, but 
with an aching brow, and ejes on which the dimness of 
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years liad begun to plant some specks, before they were 
subjected ngam to that straining over small pnnt and diffi- 
cult manuscript irluch had, no doubt, been famihar to them 
m the early time, -when in (Shortrecd’s phrase) “ he was 
making himself” It was a pleasant sight when one hap- 
pened to take a passmg peep into his den, to see the white 
head erect, and the smile of conscious mspuration on his 
bps, while the pen, held boldly, and at a commandmg dis- 
tance, glanced steadily and gaily along a fast-blackenmg 
^age of “ The Tahsman ” It now often made me sorry to 
catch a glunpse of him, stooping and poring with his spec- 
tacles, amidst piles of authorities — a httle note-book ready 
in the left hand, that had alwajs used to be at hberiy for 
pattmg Maida 

About this time, being again a traveller, I lost the op- 
portumtj ofwitnessing his reception of several emuient per- 
sons , — among others the late admirable blaster of the Bolls, 
Lord Gifford, and his Lady — ^Dr Fhilpotts, now Bishop of 
Exeter , and Mr Thomas Moore This last fortunately 
found Sm Walter in an mterval of repose — no one 
with him at Abbotsford but Lady and Miss Scott — ^and no 
company at dmner except the Fergussons and Laidlaw 
The two poets had thus the opportunity of a great deal of 
quiet conversation, and from the hour they met, they 
seemed to have treated each other with a full confidence, 
the record of which, however touchmgly honourable to 
both, could hardly be made pubhc tn extenso while one of 
them survives The first day they were alone after dinner, 
and the talk turned chiefly on the recent death of BjTon — 
from which Scott passed unafibctedly to his own hterary 
history Mr Moore listened>with great interest to details, 
now no longer new, about the early days of Mat Lewis, the 
MmsWlsj', and the Poems , and at last,” saj^ he, “ to 
my no small surprise, as well as pleasure, ho mentioned the 
novels, without any reserve, as his own He gave me an 
account of the ongmal progress of those extraotchnaiy 
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TTorks, tbe hints supphed for thorn, the conjectures and 
mvstification to rrhich they had given nse, &c &c ” he 
concluded \rith saying, “ they have been a mine of -wealth 
to me — ^but I find I fad m them now — I can no longer 
make them so good as at first ” This frankness was met 
as it should have been by the brother poet , and when he 
entered Scott’s room next mommg, “ he laid his hand,” 
says Mr Moore, “ with a sort of cordial earnestness on my 
breast, and said — Novo^ my dear Moore, we are friends for 
hfe." They salhed out for a walk through the plantations, 
and among other thmgs, the commonness of the poetic 
talent m these days was alluded to “ Hardly a Magazme 
IS now published,” said Moore, “that docs not contain 
lerses which some thirty jears ago would have made a re- 
putation ’’—Scott turned with his look of shrewd humour, 
as if chnckhng over his own success, and said, Ecod, we 
were in the luck of it to come before these fellows ,” but 
he added, playfully fiounshmg his stick as he spoke, " we 
have, hke Bobadil, taught them to beat us with our own 
weapons” — “In complete novelty,” sajs Moore, “he 
seemed to think, lay the only chance for a man ambitious 
of high hterary reputation in these days ” 

Moore sajs — “I parted from Scott with the feeling 
that all the world might admire him m his works, but that 
those only could leam to love him as he deserved who had 
seen him at Abbotsford I give you carte tlancTie, to say 
what you please of mj sense of his cordial kindness and 
gentleness , perhaps a not very dignified phrase would ex- 
press my feclmg better than anj fine one — ^it was that he 
was a thorough good fellow” l^at Scott thought of his 
guest appears Jfrom this entry in a pnvate note-book — 
“Tom Moore’s is the most exquisite warblmg I ever 
lieard . There is a manly frankness, ivith perfect ease 
and good-breedmg, about him, which is dehgWul Hot 
the least touch of the poet or the pedant A httle — verj 
httle man — ^less, I think, than Lewis, and something 
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him in person ] God knows, not m conversation, for Matt, 
though a clever fellow, was a bore of the first description 
Moreover, he looked alwa}s like a schoolboy Now Moore 
has none of this insignificance His countenance is phun, 
but the expression so very animated, especinlly in qicaking 
or singmg, that it is far more interestmg than the finest 
features could have rendered it I was aware that JByron 
had often spoken of Moore and mjself m the same breath, 
and with the same sort of regard , so I was ennous to see 
what there could be in common betwixt us, Moore havmg 
hved so much m the gay world, I m the country, and with 
people of busmess, and sometimes with politicians ; Moore 
a scholar, I none , he a musician and artist, I without 
knowledge of a note , he a democrat, I an anstocrat — ^with 
many other pomts of difierence , besides his being on linsh' 
man, 1 a Scotchman, and both tolerably national Yet 
there is a point of resemblance, and a strong one We 
are both good-humoured fellows, who rather sedc to enjoy 
what IS going forward than to maintam our dignity as Lions , 
and we have both seen the world too widely and too well 
not to contemn m our souls the imaginary consequence of 
hterary people, who walk with their noses m the air, and 
remind me always of the fellow whom Johnson met m an 
alehouse, and who called himself ‘ tJie great Twalmly — in- 
ventor of €ie flood-gate iron for smoothing linen ’ He also 
enjoys the mot pour nre, and so do I ” 

The author of Lalla Kookh’s Kelso chaise was followed 
before many days bj a more formidable equipage The 
much-talked-of lady who began life as Miss Harriet Mellon, 
a comic actress m a provmcial troop, and died Duchess of 
St Albans, was then makmg a tour m Scotland as hirs 
Coutts, the enormously wealthy widow of the first Knglisl' 
banker of his tune No person of such consequence could, 
in those days, have thought a Scotch progress complete, 
unless it mcluded a reception at Abbotsford , but Mrs 
Coutts had been previously acquainted with Sir Walter, 
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who indeed had some remote connexion with her late 
husband’s family, through the Stuarts of Allanbank. He had 
MSitcd her occasionally m London during Mr Coutts’s hfe, 
and was very willing to do the honours of Teviotdale in 
return But although she was considerate enough not to 
come on him with all her retinue (leaving four of the 
seven carnages with which she travelled at Edmburgh), 
the appearance of only three coaches, each drawn by four 
horses, was rather trying for poor Lady Scott They con- 
tamed Mrs Coutts — ^her future lord the Duke of St Albans 
— one of his Grace’s sisters — a dame de compagme — a 
brace of physicians — ^for it had been considered that one 
doctor might himself bo disabled in the course of an expe- 
dition so adventurous — and, besides other memols of every 
grade, two bedchamber women for hlrs Coutts’s own 
person ; she requiring to have this article also m dnpheate, 
because, in her widowed condition, she was fearful of 
ghosts — and there must be one Abigail for the service of 
the toilette, a second to keep watch by mght With a 
little jiuzzbng and cramnung, all this tram found accom- 
modation , — ^but it so happened that there were already in 
the house several ladies, Scotch and Enghsh, of high birth 
and rank, who felt by no means disposed to assist their 
host and hostess m makmg Mrs Coutts’s visit agreeable to 
her. I need not observe how cSectnally women of fashion 
can contnve to mortify, without domg or saying anything 
that shall expose them to the charge of actual incivihty 
Sir Walter, dunng dinner, did everythmg m his power 
to counteract this inilucncc of the evil eye, and somethmg to 
overawe it , — ^but the spint of mischief had been fairly 
stirred, and it was easy to see that Mis Coutts followed 
these noble dames to the drawmg-room m by no means 
that complacent mood which was customarily sustamcrl, 
doubtless, by eveiy blandishment of obseqmous flattery, m 
this mistress of milhons He cut the gentlemen’s sederunt 

short, and soon after Jouung the ladies, managed to withdraw 
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the youngest, and gayest, and dcvcrest, -who was also the 
highest m rank (the late hlardnoness of Northampton), into 
his armorial-hall adjoimng. “ 1 said to her" ^e told me), 
“ I want to speak a word wifli jou about Mrs Coutts , — 
we have known eadi other a good while, and I know jou 
won’t take anythmg I can say m ill part It is, I hear, 
not uncommon among the line ladies m London to be very 
well pleased to accept invitations, and even sometimes to 
hunt after them, to jMts Contts’s grand balls and fetes, 
and then, if they meet her m any private cirdc, to prac- 
tise on her the dehcato manoeuvre colled Upping the cold 
shoulder. This you agree with me is shabby , but it is 
nothing new cither to you or to me, that fine people will 
do shabbinesscs for which beggars might blush, if they 
once stoop so low as to poke for tickets. I am sure you 
would not for the 'world do such a thing, but you must 
permit mo to take the great liberty of saymg, that I thmk 
the style you have all received my guest Mrs Coutts m, 
this evemng, is, to a certam extent, a sm of the same 
order You were all told a couple of days ago that I had 
accepted her visit, and that she would amve to*day to 
stay three mghts Now if any of you had not been dis- 
posed to be of my party at the same time with her, there 
was plenty of time for you to have gone away before she 
came , and as none of you moved, and it was impossible 
to fancy that any of you would remom out of mere curiosity, 
I thought I had a perfect right to calculate on your having 
made up your mmds to help me out with her ” Lady North- 
ampton (who had been his ward) answered — “ I thank >ou 
Sir Walter , — ^j'ou have done me the great honour to <5)61^1 
as if I had been your daughter, and depend upon it j ou shall 
be obeyed with heart and good will " One by one, the 
other exdusives were seen engaged m a httle tete-d-tete 
with her ladjship Sir Walter was soon satisfied that 
thmgs had been pnt into a nght tnun , the Marchioness 
was requested to smg a porticalar song, because he thought 
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It would please Mrs Coutts “ Ifothing could gratify her 
more than to please Mrs Coutts ” Mrs Coutts’s brow- 
smoothed, and in the course of half-an-hour she -was as 
happy and easj’ as ever she was in her life, ratthng awaj 
at conucal anecdotes of her early theatrical jcars, and 
joining in the chorus of Sir Adam’s Laird of Coehpcn 
She stayed out her three dajs* — saw, accompamed by all 
the circle, Melrose, Dij burgh, and Yarrow — and left 
Abbotsford dehghted-with her host, and, to all appearance, 
with Ins other guests 

It maj be said (for the most benevolent of men had m 
his hfetime, and still has, some maligners) that ho was so 
anxious about Mrs Coutts’s comfort, because ho worshipped 
wealth I dare not denj that he set more of his aifcetions, 
during great part of his life, upon worldly things, wealth 
among others, than might have become such an mtellcct 
One may conceive a sober grandeur of mind, not incom- 
patible with genius as nch as even his, but infinitely more 
admirable than any gemus, mcapable of brooding upon 
any of the pomps and vanities of this life — or cormg about 
money at all, beyond what is necessary for the cas^ sus- 
tenance of nature But we must, in judging the most 
powerful of minds, take mto account the mflncnccs to which 
they were exposed m the plastic penod , and where imagi- 
nation is -visibly the predominant faculty, allowance must 
be made very largely mdeed Scott’s autobiographical 
fragment, and the anecdotes annexed to it, have been 
pnnted m vain, if they have not conviyed the notion of 
such a traimng of the mind, fancy, and character, os could 
hardly fail to suggest dreams and aspirations very likely, 
were temptation presented, to take the shape of active ex- 
ternal ambition — ^to prompt a keen pursuit of those re- 
sources, without which -visions of worldly splendour cannot 

^ Sir "Wsiltcr often quoted the maxim of an old lady m one of 
Miss Femer’s novels — that a visit should never exceed three days, 
•“ the rest day — the drest day — and tboprest day,” 
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be realized. But I think the subsequent narrative and 
his own correspondence must also have satisfied every 
candid reader that his appetite for wealth was after all 
essentially a vmd yearning for the means of large be- 
neficence As to his bemg capable of the silhness — to say 
nothmg of the meanness— of allowing any port of his feel- 
ings or demeanour towards others to be aficcted by their 
mere possession of wealth, I cannot consider such a sug- 
gestion as worthy of much remark He had a kmdncss 
towards Mrs Coutts, because he knew that, vom and 
pompous as her displays of equipage and attendance might 
be, she mainly valued wealth, like himsdf, as the mstrument 
of doing good. Even of her apparently most fantastic in- 
dulgences he remembered, as Pope did when ndiculmgthe 
lavish cost and httle skill ” of his Timon, 

“Yet hence the poor are clothed, the hnngiy fed 

but he interfered, to prevent her bemg made uncomfortable 
in his house, neither more nor less than he would have done, 
had she come there in her ongmal character of a comic 
actress, and been treated with coldness as such by his 
Marchionesses and Countesses 

Since I have been led to touch on what many always 
considered as the weak part of his (diaracter — ^his over 
respect for worldly thmgs m general , — I must say one 
word os to the matter of rank, which undoubtedly had far 
more effect on him than money In the first place, he 
was all along coUrted by the great world — ^not it by him , 
and, secondly, pleased as he was with its attentions, he de- 
rived mfimtdy greater pleasure from the trusting and 
hearty affection of his old equals, and the inferiors whose 
wdfare he so unweanedly promoted But, thirdly, he 
made acute discnmmations among the many diflferent 
orders of daimants who jostle each other for preeminence 
in the curiously compheated ^stem of modern Bntish so- 
ciety His imagination had been constantly exercised m 
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recalling and ombeDiahing -whatever features of the past it 
•was possible to connect -with any pleasing ideas, and a his- 
toncal name -was a charm that hterally stirred his blood 
But not so a mere title He reverenced the Duke of Buc- 
deuch — but it -was not as a Duke, but as the head of his 
dan, the representative of the old knights of Bran-^holm. 
In the Duke of Hamilton he saw not the premier peer of 
Scotland, but the Imeal heir of the heroic old Douglasses , 
and he had profonnder respect for the chief of a Highland 
Clan, -without any title whatever, and -with an lU-paid rental 
of two or three thousand a-year, than for the haughtiest 
magnate in a blue nbbon, whose name did not call up any 
grand historical reminiscence I remember once when he 
had some young Englishmen of high fashion in his house, 
there arrived a Scotch gentleman of no distmguished ap- 
pearance, whom he received -with a sort of eagerness and 
empresaement of reverential courtesj' that strudcthe strangers 
as quite out of common His name was that of a Scotch 
Earl, however, and no doubt he was that nobleman’s son 
“ ‘Well,” said one of the Southrons to me, — “ I had never 

heard that the Earl of was one of your very greatest 

lords m this countr)' ; even a second son of his, booby 
though he be, seems to be of wonderful consideration ” 
The young English lord heard -with some surprise, that the 
visitor in question was a poor heutenant on half-pay, hmr 
to a tower about as crazy as Don Quixote’s, and nowajs 
related (at least according to English notions of relation- 

ship) to the Earl of “ What, then,” he cned, 

“wW can Sir Walter mean?” “Why,” said I, “his 
meamng is \ ery dear. This gentleman is the male repre- 
sentative (which the Earl of may possibly be m the 

female hue) of a kdight who is celebrated by our old poet 
Bhnd Harry, as having signahzed himsdf by the side of 
Sir Wilham Wallace, and from whom eveiy Scotchman 

that bears the name of has at least the ambition of 

being supposed to descend.”— Sir Walter’s own title came 
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unsought , and that he accepted it, not in the foohsh fane; 
thht such a title, or any title, could increase his own per- 
sonal consequence, hut because he thought it faur to em- 
brace the opportunity of securing a certam external dis- 
tinction to his heurs at Abbotsford, was proved pretty 
clearly by his subsequently dechning the greatly higher, 
but intransmissible rank of a Pnvy-Councillor At the 
some time, 1 dare say his ear liked the knightly sound , 
and undoubtedly he was mudi pleased with the pleasure ' 
his wife took, and gaily acknowledged she took, in being 
My Lady 

The circumstances of the King’s ■visit m 1822, and others 
already noted, leave no doubt that imagmation enlarged 
and glorified for him many objects to which it is very diffi- 
cult for ordinary men in our generation to attach much 
importance , and perhaps he was more apt to attach im- 
portance to such things, durmg the prosperous course of 
his own fortunes, than even a hberol consideration of cir- 
cumstances can altogether excuse To myself it seems to 
have been so , j et I do not think the severe cntics on this 
part of his story have kept qmte sufficiently in mind how 
easy it is for us all to undervalue any species of tempta- 
tion to which we have not happened to be exposed 1 am 
aware, too, that there are examples of men of genius, situ- 
ated to a certam extent hke him, who have resisted and 
repelled the fascmations against which he was not entirely 
proof, but I have sometimes thought that they did so at 
the expense of ports of their character nearer the marrow 
of humanity than those which his weakness m this way 
tended to endamage , that they mingled, in short, m their 
virtuous self-denial, some grams of sacrifice at the shnne 
of a cold, unsocial, even sulky species of self-conceit But 
this digression has already turned out much longer than I 
mtended It is tune to open occurrences whu^ contrast 
sadly 'With the summer scenes of 1825 

Towards the end of September I returned to Scotland 
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from a to London on some personal business. Duiing 
that vasit I had heard a great deal more than I under- 
stood about the commercial cx.citemcnt of the tunc 
There had been sc\eral )ears of extravagant specula- 
tion Even persons who had extensi>c and flourishing 
businesses in their handsi partook the general rage of 
infatuation. Ho whoso own shop, counting-house, or 
warehouse, had been sufficient to raise bun to a decent 
and safely-increasing opulence, and was more than suffi- 
cient to occupy all his attention, drank in the ram de- 
lusion that he was wastmg his time and energy on things 
unworthy of n masculine ambition, and cmbaikcd the re- 
sources necessarj for the purposes of his lawful calling, in 
schemes worthy of the land-survej'ors of El Dorado. It 
was whispered that the trade (so called, par excellence) had 
been bitten with this fc\er , and persons of any foresight 
who Jaiow the infinitely curious hnks by which booksellers, 
and pnntcrs, and paper-makers (and therefore authors) 
are bound together, for good and for evil, nbendy beg-an 
to prophesy that, uhenever the general crash, wliidi must 
come ere long, should amve, its effects would be felt far 
and wide among all classes connected with the productions 
of the press Wlien it was rumoured that this great book- 
seller, or pnnter, had become a pnncipal holder of South 
American mming shores — that another was the leading 
director of a gas companj — whdo a thurd house had nsked 
about £100,000 in a cast upon the most capnaous of all 
ogncultural products, hops — ^it was no wonder thal bonkers 
should bc^n to calculate balances, and pause upon discounts 
Among other hints were some concerning a bookselhng 
establishment m London, with which I knew Constable to 
be closely connected. Little suspecting the CKtent to which 
any mischance of Messrs Hurst and Bobmson must mvolvo 
Sir Walter’s own responsibilities, I transmitted to him the 
rumours in question Before I could have his answer, a 
legal friend told me that people were talking doubtfully 

2 p 
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about Constable’s own stabibty I thought it probable, 
that if Constable fell into any embarrassments, Scott might 
suffer the mcouTemence of losmg the copy-money of his 
last novel Nothing more senous occurred to me But I 
thought it my duty to tell him this whisper also , and heard 
irom him, almost by return of post, that, shake who might 
m London, his friend m Edmburgh was “ rooted, as well 
as branched, like the oak ” 

A few days, however, after my arrival at Chicfswood, 
I received a letter from the legal friend already alluded to 
— (Mr Wilham Wnght, the eminent hamster of Lmcoln’s 
Inn, — who, by the way, was also on habits of great per- 
sonal famihanty with Constable, and liked ihe Czar ex- 
ceedmgly) — ^ivhich renewed my apprehensions, or rather, 
for the first tune, gave me any suspicion that there really 
might be somethmg “ rotten m the state of Muscovy ” 
Mr Wnght informed me that it was reported m London 
that Constable’s London banker had thrown up his book 
This letter reaching me about five o’clock, I rode over to 
Abbotsford, and found Sir Walter alone over his glass of 
whisky and water and cigar — at this time, whenever there 
Avas no company, '* his custom always m the afternoon ” 
I gave him Mr Wnght’s letter to read Ho did so, and re- 
tummg it, said, qmte with his usual tranquil good-humour 
of look and voice, “ I am much obhgcd to j ou for coming 
over , but you may rely upon it Wnght has been hoaxed 
I promise you, were the Crafty’s book thrown up, there 
would be a pretty decent scramble among the bankers for 
the keepmg of it There may bare been some little dis- 
pute or misunderstandmg, which malice and envy have ex- 
aggerated m this absurd style , but 1 shan’t allow such 
nonsense to disturb my siesta ” 

Seemg hoiv coolly he treated my news, I went home re- 
lieved and gratified Next morning, as I was rising, be- 
hold Peter Mathieson at my door, his horses evidently off 
a journey, and the Sheriff rubbmg his eyes as if the halt 
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had shaken him out of a sound sleep. I made what haste 
I could to descend, and found him by the ade of the brook 
looking somewhat worn, but with a serene and satisfied 
countenance, busied already m hclpmg his httle grandson 
to feed a fleet of ducklmgs — “ Ton are surpnsed,” he said, 
“ to see me here The truth is, I was more taken aback 
inth Wnghl’s epistle than I cared to let on , and so, as 
soon as you left me, I ordered the carnage to the door, 
and never stopped till I got to Polton, where I found 
Constable puttmg on his mghtcap I staid an hour with 
him, and I have now the pleasure to tell y ou that all ti 
right There was not a word of truth in the story — ^he is 
fast as Sen Lomond ; and as hlamma and Anne did not 
know what my errand was, I thought it as well to come 
and breakfast here, and set Sophia and y ou at yonr ease 
before I went homo agam ” 

TVe had a merry breakfast, and he chatted gaily after- 
wards as I escorted him through his woods, leaning on my 
shoulder all the way, which he seldom as yet did, except 
with Tom Purdie, unless when ho was in a more than com- 
monly happy and aflectionate mood But I confess the 
impression this mcident left on my mind was not a pleasant 
one It was then that I first began to harbour a suspicion, 
that if anything should befall Constable, Sm Walter would 
snfler a heavier loss than the nonpayment of some one 
novel The night journey revealed serious alarm My 
ivife suggested, ns we talked thmgs over, that his alarm 
had been, not on his own account, but Ballanlyne’s, who," 
m case evil came on the great employer of his types, might 
possibly lose a year’s profit on them, which neither she nor 
I doubted must amount to a large sum — any more than 
that a misfortune of Ballantyne's would grieve her father 
as much as one personal to himself His worm regard tor 
his pnnter could be no secret , we wfeU knew that James 
was his confidential enbe — ^his trusted and trustworthy 
fhend from boyhood Nor was I ignorant thai Scott had 
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a sliarc m tte property of Ballantj ne’s Edinburgli Weeklj 
Journal That had been commonly reported before I was 
acquamted rnth them , and all doubt was remoTed at the 
tune of the Queen’s tnal m 1820, when they had some 
warm debates in my presence as to the side to be tahen on 
that unhappy question. But that Sir AYaltcr was, and had 
all along been James’s partner m the great printing con- 
cern, neither I, nor, I beheve, any member of his family, 
had entertained the slightest suspicion pnor to the com- 
ing calamities whidi were now “ casting their shadows 
before ” ' 

It IS proper to add here, that the story about the 
banker’s throwing up Constable’s book was groundless 
Sir Walter’s first guess as to its ongin proved correct 
A few^ dajs afterwards, Mr Murray sent me a transcript 
of Lord Byron’s Bavenna Diary, with permission for my 
neighbour also to read it if he pleased Sir Walter read 
those extraordmaiy pages with the hvehest interest, and 
tilled several of the blank leaves and margins with illustra- 
tive annotations and anecdotes In perusmg what Byron 
had jotted doivn firom day to day in the mtervals of re- 
gular composition, it very natundly occurred to him that 
the noble poet had done well to avoid troubhng himself 
by any adoption or affectation of plan or order — ^givmg an 
opinion, a reflection, a remmiscence, serious or comic, or 
the incidents of the passmg hour, just as the spint moved 
him , — and seemg -what a mass of cunous things, such as 
“ after tunes would not wilhngly let die,” had been thus 
rescued from obhvion at a very shght cost of exertion, — ^he 
resohed to attempt keepmg thenceforth a somewhat similar 
record. A thidr quarto volume, bound in vellum, with a 
lock and^ key, -was forthwith procured The occupation of 
u few stray nunutes m his dressmg room at gettmg up in the 
mommg, or after he had reteed for the night, was found 
a pleasant variety for him He also kept the book by him 
when m his study, and often had recourse to it when any- 
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thing puzzled him and called for a halt in the prosecution 
of what he considered (though posterity ivill hardly do so) 
a more important task It was extremely fortunate that 
he took up this scheme exactly at the time when he 
settled scnously to the history of Buonaparte's personal 
career The sort of preparation which ereiy chapter of 
that book now called for has been already alluded to , and 
— although, when he had fairly read himself np to any 
one great ejelo of transactions, his old spuit roused itself 
in full energy, and he traced the record with as rapid and 
glowmg a pencil as he had ever wielded — ^there were 
mmutes enough, and hoiu^, — ^possibly dajs of weanness, 
depression, and langour, when (unless this silent confidant 
had been at hand) even ho perhaps might have made no 
use of his writing'dcsk 

Even the now resource of journaliang, however, was 
not sufficient Ho soon convmccd himself that it would 
facihtnto, not impede, his progress ivith Hapoleon, to have 
a work of imagmation m hand also The success of the 
Talcs of the Crusaders had been very high , and Con- 
stable, well aware that it had been his custom of old to 
cany on two romances at the same time, was now too 
happy to encourage him in bcgmning Woodstock, to be 
taken up whenever the histoncal MS should be in advance 
of the press 

Thenceforth, as the Diary shews, he contmued to divide 
his usual desk-hours accordmgly but before he had filled 
many pages of the pnvate Quarto, it begms to record 
alarm — ^fi'om day to day deepening — as to Constable, and 
the extent to which the great publisher's afihirs had by de- 
giees come to be connected and bound up with those of tlie 
printing firm 

Till John Ballant}'ne’s death, ^ as already intimated, the 
pecuniary management of that firm had been wholly m his 
hands Of his conduct m such business I need add no 
more the burden had smee been on his surviving brother. 
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and I am now obbged to saj tbat, thougli Ms deficiencies 
were of a verj different sort firom Jolin’s, they were, as re- 
spected his commercial career and connexions, great and 
unfortunate 

He had received the education, not of a printer, but of 
a sohcitor , and he never, 'to his djnng day, had the re- 
motest knowledge or feehng of what the most important 
busmess of a master-pnnter consists in He had a fine 
taste for the effect of tj-pcs — ^no estabhshment turned out 
more beautiful specimens of the art than his , but he ap- 
pears never to have understood that types need watchmg 
as well as setting If the page looked handsome, he was 
satisfied He had been instructed that on every L 50 
paid in his men’s wages, the master-pnnter is entitled to 
an equal sum of gross profit , and be>ondthis rule of thumb 
calculation, no expenence could bnng him to penetrate his 
mystery In a word, James never comprehended that m 
the greatest and most regularly criiployed manufactory of 
this kind (or mdeed ofanykmd) the profits are likely to be 
entirely swallowed up, unless the acting master keeps up a 
most wakeful scrutmy, from week to week, and from day 
to day, as to the machinery and the matenals So far was 
he from doing this, that dunng several of the busiest and 
most important years of his connexion with the estabhsh- 
ment m the Canongate, he seldom crossed its doors He 
sat m his own elbow-chair, m a comfortable hbrary, situ- 
ated m a different street — ^not certainly an idle man — 
quite the reverse, though naturally mdolent — but the most 
®®S^igent and inefficient of master-printers 

He was busy, mdeed j and inestimably serviceable to 
Scott was his labour , but it consisted solely m the correc- 
tion and revisal of proof-sheets It is most true, that Sir 
Walter’s hurried method of composition rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary that whatever he wrote should be subjected 
to far more than the usual amount of inspection required 
at the hands of a printer , and it is equally so, that it 
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TTOiild Iiave been extremely difficult to find another man 
willmg and able to bestow such time and care on his proof- 
sheets as they uniformly received fi:om James But this 
was, in fact, not the proper occupation of the man who 
was at the head of the establishment — ^who had undertaken 
the pecuniary management In every other great prmting- 
hoose that I have known anythmg about, there are intel- 
ligent and well-educated men, called, techmcally, readers, 
who devote themselves to this species of labour, and who 
are, I fear, seldom paid m proportion to its importance 
Br Goldsmith, m his early life, was such a reader in the 
prmting-house of Bichardson , but the author of Clanssa 
did not disdam to look after the presses and tj-pes himself, 
or he would never Jiave accumulated the fortune that en- 
abled him to be the hberal emplo}er of readers hke Gold- 
smith. In a letter addressed to John Ballantyne, when 
the booksellmg-housewasbrealong up, Scott says, — “ One 
or other of you wiU need to be constantly m the pnnting- 
office henceforth , it is the sheet anchor.” This was ten 
years after that estabhshment began Thencefoiih James, 
in compliance with this injunction, occupied, durmg many 
hours of every day, a cabinet withm the premises m the 
Canongate , but whoever visited him there, found him at 
the same eternal business, that of a hterator, not that of a 
pnnter He was either editmg his new^aper — or correct- 
ing sheets, or wntmg critical notes to the Author of 
Waverley Shakespeare, Addison, Johnson, and Burke, 
were at his elbow , but not the ledger. T7e may thus 
understand poor John’s complamt, in what I may call his 
dymg memorandum, of the “ large sums abstracted firom 
the bookselhng house for the use of the prmtmg-office ” 
Yet that bookselhng house was from the first a hopeless 
one , whereas, under accurate supermtendence, the other 
ought to have produced the partners a dividend of firom 
L 2000 to Jj 3000 a-year, at the very least 

On the other hand, the necessity of providmg some 
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remedy for this radical disorder must veiy soon have forced 
Itself upon the conviction of all concerned, had not John 
mtroduccd his fatal enlightenment on the subject of facili- 
tatmg discounts, and raising cash by means of accommoda- 
tion-bills Hence the perplexed states and calendars — the 
ivildernesses and labj-rinths of ciphers, through which no 
eye but that of a professed accountant could have detected 
any clue , hence the accumulation of bills and counter-bills 
drawn by both bookselling and pnntmg-house, and gra- 
dually so mixed up with other obhgations, that John died 
in utter ignorance of the condition of their ailairs The 
pecuniaiy detail then devolved upon James , and I fancy 
it will be only too apparent that he never made even one 
serious effort to master the formidable array of figures 
thus committed to his sole trust 

The reader has been enabled to trace lirom its begmnmgs 
the connexion between Constable and the two Ballantyne 
firms It has been seen how much they both owed to his 
mterfercnce on various occasions of pressure and alarm 
But when he, in his over-weenmg self-sufficiency, thought 
it involved no mighty hazard to mdulge his better feel- 
ings, as well as his lordly vanity, m shieldmg these 
firms fi:om commercial dishonour, he had estimated but 
loosely the demands of the career of speculation on which 
he was himself entenng And by and bj , when advancang 
by one mighty plunge after another m that vast field, he 
felt m his own person the threatenings of more signal 
rum than could have befallen them, this “ Hapoleon of the 
press” — still as of old buoyed up to the ultimate re- 
sult of his grand operations by the most fulsome fiattenes 
of imagmation— appears to have tossed aside very sum- 
manly all scruples about the extent to which he might be 
entitled to tax their sustaimng credit in requital The 
BaUantjmes, if they had comprehended all the beanngs of 
the case, were not the men to consider grudgingly demands 
of this nature, founded on service so important , and who 
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can doubt that Scott -oewcd them from a chivalrous alti- 
tude ? It IS easy to see, that the moment the obhgabons 
became reciprocal, there arose extreme peril of their 
commg to be hopelessly comphcated It is equally dear, 
that Scott ought to have apphed on these affaus, as their 
complication thickened, the acumen -which he exerted, and 
rather pnded himself in exerting, on smaller pomts of 
-worldly busmess, to the utmost That he did not, I must 
always regard as the enigma of his personal histor}' ; but 
various mcidents m that history, which I have already nar- 
rated, prove mcontestably that he had never done so , and 
I am unable to account for this ha-nng been the cose, ex- 
cept on the supposition that his confidence in the resources 
of Constable and the prudence of James Ballantynewas so 
entu-e, that he -willmgly absolved himself from all duty of 
active and thoroughgoing supermspection 

It IS the extent to whidi the confusion had gone that 
constitutes the great puzzle I have been told that John 
l)allant)-ne, m his hey-day, might be heard whisthng foi his 
derk, John Stevenson (often alluded to m Scott’s corres- 
pondence os True Jock), from the sanctum behind the shop 
with, “ Jock, you lubber, fetch ben a sheaf o’ stamps.” 
Such things might wdl enough be beheved of that hair- ' 
brained creature , but how sober solemn James could have 
made up his mmd, as he must have done, to follow much 
the same mid coarse whenever any pinch occurred, is to 
mo, I must o-wn, mcomprehensible The books were kept 
at the pnntmg-house , and of course Snr Walter (who alone 
in fact had capital at stake) might have there exammed 
them as often as he liked but it is to me very doubtful if he 
ever Dice attempted to do so and it is certain that they 
were never balanced during the latter years of the conn^on. 
Durmg seven^ years it was almost daily my custom to walk 
home with Sir Walter from the Parliament-house, callmg 
at James’s on our way For the most part I used to 
amuse myself mth a newspaper or proof-sheet in the outer 
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room, wliilc tliey vrere closeted m tlie little cabinet at the 
comer , and menj' •were the tones that reached my ear 
while they remained in colloquy If 1 were called in, it 
was because James, m his ecstasy, must have another to 
enjoy the dialogue that his fhcnd was improvising — between 
Meg Dods and Captain Mac-Turk, for example, or Peter 
Peebles and his counsel. 

The reader may perhaps remember a page in a former 
chapter where I desenbed Scott as riding •with Johnnj 
Ballantyno and myself round the deserted halls of the 
ancient family of Piddell, and remarkmg how much it in- 
creased the wonder of their rum that the late baronet had 
kept “day-book and ledger as regularly as any cheese- 
monger tn the Grassmarket ” It is neverthdess true, that 
Sm Walter kept from first to last as accurate an account 
of bis own personal expenditure as Sir John Piddell could 
have done of his extravagant outlay on agricultural expe- 
riments I could, I beheve, place before my reader the 
sum-total of sixpences that it had cost him to ndo through 
tumpike-gates during a penod of thirty jears This was, 
of course, an early habit mechomcally adhered to but 
how strange that the man who could persist, however 
mechomcally, m notmg do^wn every slulhng that he aetually 
drew from his purse, should have allowed others to pledge 
his credit, year after year, upon sheafs of accommodation 
paper, -without keepmg any effiaent watch — without know- 
ing any one Christmas, for how many thousands he was 
responsible as a printer in (he Canongate / 

This is sufficiently astonishing — and had this been all, 
the result must sooner or later have been sufficiently un- 
comfortable , but it must be admitted that Scott could 
never have foreseen a step which Constable took m the 
frenzied excitement of his day of pecuniary alarm Owmg 
to the ongmal habitual irregularities of John Ballantyne, 
it had been adopted as the regular plan between that 
person and Constable, that, whenever the latter signed a 
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bill 'for the purpose of the othcA raising money among 
the bankers, there should, m ease of his neglecting to take 
that bill up before it fell due, be deposited a counter-bill, 
signed bj Balhnt j-nc, on vrhicli Constable might, if need 
■were, raise a sum cquiialcnt to that for ■whicli he had 
pledged his credit I am told that this is an usual enough 
course of procedure among speculative mcrchnnts; and 
it maj bo so But mark the issue The plan ivcnt 
on under James’s management, just ns John had begun it 
Under his management also — such was the incredible 
looseness of It — the countcr-hlls, meant oiilj for being sent 
into tbo market in the cicnt of the prtmary hits being 
threatened mth dishonour — these instruments of safeguard 
for Constable against contingent danger were allowed to 
he umnqmrcd about in Constable’s desk, until they had 
swelled to a trulj monstrous “sheaf of Mamps” Con- 
stable’s hour of distress darkened about bun, and he 
rushed iTith these to tlie monej -changers And thus it 
came to pass, that, supposing Ballantj-oo and Co to have 
at the daj of reckoning, obligations against them, in con- 
sequence of bill transactions •with Constable, to the extent 
of I<.25,000, thoj svero legally responsible for L 50,000 
It 13 not mj business to attempt anj detaded historj of 
the house of Constable. The sanguine man had, almost 
at the outset of Ins career, been “ lifted off bis feet,” in 
Burns's phrase, bj the sudden and unparalleled success of 
the Edinburgh Review Scott’s poctrj and Scott’s novels 
followed and had he confined lumsdf to those three 
great and tnumphant nndcrtnkmgs, he must have died in 
possession of a prince!} fortune. But lus “ appetite grew 
with what it fed on,” and n long series of less mentonous 
publications, pushed on, one after the other, m the craziest 
rapidit} swallowed up the gams -nhich, howcior vast, ho 
never counted, and therefore alna}’8 exaggerated to him- 
self Finally, what ho had been to the Ballnntynes, cer- 
tain other stUJ more audacious “ Sboafinen” had been to 
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him Hurst, Eobmson, and Co had long heeif his 
London correspondents , and he had earned on with them 
the same traiEc m bills and counter-bills that the Canon- 
gate Company did with him — ^and upon a still larger 
scale ' They had done what he did not — or at least did 
not to any ycry culpable extent they had earned their 
adventures out of the hue of their own business It was 
they, for example, that must needs be emborlong such 
vast sums m a speculation on hops I When rum threat- 
ened them, they availed themselves of Constable’s credit 
iTithout stmt or limit — ^ivhile he, fcclmg darkly that the. 
net was around him, struggled and splashed for rehef, no 
matter who might suder, so ho escaped 1 And Sir 
Walter Scott, sorely as he suffered, was too plainly con- 
- scious of the “ strong tricks” he had allowed his own 
imagmation to play, not to make merciful allowance fox all 
the apparently monstrous thmgs that I have now been 
narratmg of Constable > 

For the rest, his friends, and above all postenty, are 
not left to consider his fate without consohng reflections 
They who knew and loved him, must ever remember that 
the real nobihiy of his character could not have exhibited 
itself to the world at large, had he not been exposed in his 
later years to the ordeal of adveraty And others as well 
as they may feel assured, that had not that adversity been 
preceded by the perpetual spur of pecimiary demands, he 
who began life with such qmdc appetites for all its ordi- 
nary enjoyments, would never have devoted himself to the 
reanng of that gigantic monument of gemus, labour, and 
power, which his works now constitute The imagmation 
which has bequeathed so much to dehght and humamze 
mankmd, would have developed few of its imraculous re- 
sources, except m the embellishment of his own personal 
existence The enchanted spring imght have sv^ mto 
earth with the rod that bade it gush, and loft us no hving 
uaters We cannot imderstand, but we may nevertheless 
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respect even the strangest capnees of tbo marvellous com- 
of faculties to wlucli our debt is so weighty "We 
should try to picture to oui'sclves what the actual mtellec- 
tual life must have been, of the author of such a senes of 
romances We should ask ourselves whether, filling and 
dischargmg so soberly and gracefully as he did the common 
functions of social man, it was not, nevertheless, impossible 
but that he must have passed most of his life m other 
worlds than ours, and we ought hardly to think it a 
gnevous circumstance that their bright visions should have 
left a dazzle sometunes on the eyes which he so gently re- 
opened upon our prosaic reohties He had, on the whole, 
a command over the poweis of his mmd — mean, that 
he could control and direct his thoughts and reflections 
witli a readiness, firmness, and easy secunty of sway — ^be- 
yond what I find it possible to trace in any other arhsi's 
recorded character and lustorj , but he could not habitu- 
ally flmg them mto the region of dreams throughout a 
long series of years, and yet bo expected to find a corre- ' 
spondmg satisfaction m bending them to the less agreeable 
considerations wludi the circumstances of any human 
bemg’s practical lot in this world must preseat m abun- 
dance The trammg to winch he accustomed himself could 
not leave him os he was when he began He must paj 
the penalty, as wdl as reap the glory of 'this hfe-long ab- 
straction of revetie, this self-abandonment of Fairyland 
This was for him the last year of many thmgs , among 
others, of Sjhil Grey and (he Abbotsford Hunt Toward 
the close of a hard run on his neighbour Gala’s ground, 
he adventured to leap the Catrail — that venerable rebc of 
the daj’s of , 

" Beged wide and fair Stmth-dyde.” 

He was severely bruised and shattered , and never after- 
words recovered the feehng of confidence, without which 
there can be no pleasure in horsemanship He often 

of this accident with a somewhat superstitious 
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CHAPTER XTV. 


Rum of tho Houses of Constable and BalLmtync-Deatli of Lady 
Scotl^Pnbheation of Woodstock-Joumoy to London and 
Pans ^Publication of the Life of Napoleon — 1825-1827 


J^IES BAiLAKTYNEsajs, in a paper dictated from his 
deathbed — “ I need not here enlarge upon the unfortu- 
nate facihty which, at the penod of umversal confidence 
and indulgence, our and other houses received from the 
s Suffice it to say that all our appearances of pro- 
^mty, as well as those of Constable, and Hurst and 
Robmson, were merely shadows, and that from the mo- 
ment tee bankers exhibited sjTnptoms of doubt,’ it might 
have been easy to discover nhat must be the ultimate 
res t. Dimng weeks, and e\en months, however, our 
(mse was kept in a state of very painful suspense The 
other two, I have no doubt, saw the coming events more 
clearly I must here say, that it was one of Sm Walter s 
weaknesses to shmik too much from lookmg evil m the 
ace, and that he was apt to carry a great deal too far- 
sufficient for the day is tee evil thereof.’ I do not thmk 
1 was more than three weeks before the catastrophe that 
c became fully convmced it was impending— if mdeed his 
* + 1 . ^ reached tee length of conviction at all Thus, 

^ ^ was very severely tried mdeed.” 

never seen Scott’s Diary, and its en- 
the rfSetf T November 1825 (whenTbegins) until 
this statemp + “ perfect accordance with 

,, 1 TT ° the subject is m these terms 

e IS matter for a May morning, but much fitter 
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for a ITovember one. The general distress in the city has 
affected H. and R., Constable’s great agents Should they 
yo^ it IS not likely that Constable can stand , and sudi an 
event -would lead to great distress and perplexity on the 
part of J B and myself Thank God, I have enough to 
pay more than 20s in the pound, taking matters at the , 
Aery -worst But much incomenience must be the conse- 
quence I had a lesson m 1814 which should have done 
good, but success and abundance erased it from mymmd 
But this IS no time for joumalizmg or moralmng either. 
SiTecessity is like a sourfaced cook-maid, and I a tum-^it 
she has flogged, ere now, till he mounted his wheel 
"Woodstock can be out bj 25th January it will do much, 
— and it IS possible.” 

Thus he contmued to labour on at his romance , from 
time to time arrested amidst his visions by some fresh omen 
of the commg reahtj but after suggestmg or concumng 
in the commercial measure that seemed feasible, imme- 
dintdy commandmg his mmd into obhvion of whatever 
must prevent his pursuance of the task that depended 
solely on lumsdf That down to the 14th of December he 
was for indeed from having brought home to himsdf any- 
thmg like the extent of his danger, is clear enough from 
the step recorded m that day’s entiy — namely, his consent- 
ing to avail himself of the power he had retamcd of bor- 
ro-wmgL 10,000 on the lands of Abbotsford, and advancmg 
that sum to the strugghng houses Bollantyne hmts that 
m lus opimon both Constable and his London agents must 
have foreseen more clearly the issue of the struggle , and 
it IS certain that the only pomtm Constable’s personal con- 
duct which Scott ’afterwords considered himsdf entitled to 
condemn and resent, was connected -with these last advances. 

My residence had been removed to London before Sm 
"Walter fcJt, br acknowledged, senous apprehensions nor 
can I on this occasion quote his Diary so largely as would 
enable the reader to follow from day to day the fluctuations 
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of Jiope, anxict}, and fear I must limit myself to a few 
of wLat seem tlic most remarkable passages of tbat record 
On tbe 18tb of December be wntes thus — “ If things go 
badly m London, the magic wand of the Unknown will be 
shivered in his grasp He must then, faith, be termed the 
Too-well-known The feast of fancy will be ov er ivith the 
feehng of mdepcndcncc. He shall no longer have the dehght 
of wakmg in the mormng with bright ideas in his mind, 
hasten to commit them to paper, and count them monthly, 
as the means of plantmg such scaurs and purchasing such 
wastes, replacing dreams of fiction by other prospective 
visions of walks by 

' Fountain heads, and pathless groves , 

Places which pale passion loves ’ 

This cannot be , but I may work substantial husbandry, 
t e write history, and such concerns They will not be re- 
ceived with the same enthusiasm , at least, I much doubt 
the general knowledge that an author must wnte for his 
bread, at least for improvmg his pittance, degrades him 
and his productions m the pubhe eye He falls mto the 
second-rate rank of estimation 

‘ While the harness sore galls, and the spurs his side goad. 

The high-mettled racer 's a hack on the road ' 

It IS a bitter thought , but if tears start at it, let them flow. 
My heart chngs to the place I have created — ^there is 
scarce a tree on it that does not owe its bemg to me — 
What a life mme has been I — half-educated, almost wholly 
neglected, or left to myself, stuffing my head with most 
nonsensical trash, and undervalued by most of my com- 
pamons for a time , gettmg forward, and held a bold and 
a clever fellow, contrary to the opimon of all who thought 
me a mere dreamer , broken-hearted for two jears , my 
heart handsomely pieced again — but the crack will remain 
till my dymg daj Rich and poor four or five tunes , once 
on the verge of rum, yet opened a new source of wealth 
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almost overflowing Now to be broken in mj pitcb of 
pride, and nearly winged (unless good news should come ) 
because London chooses to be in an uproar, and in the 
> tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inofiensne bon like 
myself is pushed to the wall. But what is to be t)ie 
end of It? God knows , and so ends the catechism — 
Nobod} in the end can lose a penny by me — ^that is one 
comfort Men will think pnde has had a fall Let 
them indulge their own pride in thinking that my fall will 
make them higher, or seem so at least I have the satis- 
faction to recollect that my prospenty has been of advan- 
tage to many, and to hope that some at least ■will forgive 
my transient wealth on account of the innocence of my in- 
tentions, and 111 } real wish to do good to the poor Sad 
hearts, too, at Darnick, and in the cottages of Abbotsford 
I have half lesohed never to see the place again. How 
could I tread my hall with such a dimmishcd crest ? — ^how 
live a poor indebted man where I was once the wealth} , 
the honoured ? I was to have gone there on Saturday in 
joy and prospenty to recen e my fnends My dogs iviil 
wait for me mi am It is foohsh — ^but the thoughts of 
parting from these dumb creatures have moved me more 
than an} of the painful reflections I have put down. Poor 
things < I must get them kind masters 1 There may bo 
jet those who, loving me, mayloie my dog because it has 
been mine I must end these gloomy forebodings, or I 
shall lose the tone of mind 'with which men should meet 
distress I feel my dogs’ feet on my knees — I hear them 
whining and seekmg me everywhere This is nonsense, 
but it IS what they would do could .>they know how things 
may be — ^An odd thought stakes me — ^When I die, ■will 
the journal of these dajs be taken out of the ebony cabinet 
at Abbotsford, and read with wonder, that the well-seeming 
Baronet should ever have e'vpenenoed the nsk of such a 
hitch’— or will it be found m some obscure lodging-house, 
where the decajed son of chivalry had hung up lus 

2 Q 
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ocutcbcon, and -where one or two old friends -will lobk grave, 
and -whisper to each other, ‘Poor gentleman’ — a well- 
meaning man’ — ‘nobody’s cnem} but his o-wn’ — ‘thought 
Ins parts would ne^erwear out’ — ‘ family poorly left’ — 
pity he took that foolish title ’ Who can answer this ques- 
tion ’ — ^Poor Will Laidlaw ! — ^oor Tom Purdie 1 — such 
news -will wring jour hearts, and many a poor fellow’s 
besides, to whom mj prosperity was dady bread 

“ Ballant}iie behaves like lumself, and sinks the prospect 
of his o-wn rum in contemplating mine I tried to enrich 
him indeed, and now all — all is m the balance ' He avill 
have the Journal still, that is a comfort, for sure they can- 
not find a better editor They — alas, who will they be — 

the unhelanntcn obern^ who may have to dispose of m} all 
as they -will ? Some hard-ejed banker — some of these men 
of mdhons 1 — haae endeaaoured to gi\o vent to thoughts 
naturally so pamful, by -wnting these notes — ^partly to keep 
them at bay by busjang mj self -with the history of the French 
Gon-vcntion I thank God I can do both with reasonable 
composure I wonder how Anne will bear such an afflic- 
tion She IS passionate, but stout-hearted and courageous ' 
in important matters, though irritable m trifles I am 
glad Lockhart and his -wife are gone ^Tiy ? I cannot tell 
— ^but I am pleased to be left to my own regrets, -without 
being melted by condolences, though of the most sincere 
and afioctionate kind — Half-past eight I closed this 
book under the impression of impending rum I open 
It an hour after (thanks be to God) -with the strong 
hope that matters -wiU be got o-vei safely and honour- 
ably, m a mercantile sense Cadell came at eisht to 
communicate a letter from Hurst and Hobinson, inti- 
mating they had stood the storm I shall alwajs think 
the better of Cadell for this — not merely because 
‘ his feet are beautiful on the mountains who bnngs 
good tidings,’ but because he shewed feeling — deep feel- 
’ UnbeLannten ohern — ^nnknown rulers 
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ing, poor fellow He, wlio I thought had no more than 
his numeration-tahle, and who, if he had had his whole 
counting-house fiiU of sensibility, had jet his wife and 
children to bestow it upon — I will not forget this, if aU 
keeps nght I love the virtues of rough-and-iound men 
— the others are apt to escape in salt iheum, sal-volatile, 
and a white pocket handkerchief 

JJecember 19 — ^BallantjTie here before breakfast He 
looks on last night’s news with confidence Constable came 
in and sat an hour Tlie old gentleman is firm as a rock 
He talks of gomg to London next week But I must go 
to work 

“ Decemlei 21 — Dined with James Ballantj-ne, and 
met B! Cadell, and mj old fiiend Mathews the comedian 
The last time I s<iw him before, he dined with me m com- 
panj with poor Su Alexander Boswell, who was killed 
within a week I never saw Sir A more TIic tune be- 
fore was in 1815, when Gala and I were returning fiom 
Prance, and passed thiough London, when we brought 
Mathews down as far as Lcammgton Poor Bjron made 
an caily dinner -with us at Long’s, and a most bnlliant daj 
wo had of it. I never saw BjTon so full of ftm, fiohc, wit, 
and whim , he was as plaj-ful as a kitten Well, I neier 
saw hm again So this man of mirth, with his merrj 
meetings, has brought me no luck I could not help 
thinking, in the midst of the glee, what gloom had lateij 
been over the mmds of three of the companj IVhat a 
strange scene if the surge of conversation could suddenly 
ebb like the tide, and show us the state of people’s real 
minds! 

‘ No eyes the rocks discover 
A^Tiich lark beneath the deep ’ 

Life could not he endured were it seen m realitj Thmgs 
keep mending m London 

“ December 22. — I wrote six of my dose pages j esterdaj, 
winch IS about twentj'-four pages m print. What is more, 
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I think it comes off twangingly The air of Bonnie Dundee 
running in mj head to-day, I wrote a few \oi’ses to it be- 
fore dmner, taking the kcj-notc from the slorj of Clavew 
Icavmg the Scottish Convention of Estates in 1688-9 
I wonder if thej are good Ah, poor Will Erskine 1 thou 
couldst and wouldst have told me. I must consult J B , 
who IS as honest as was W. E But then, though he has 
good taste too, there is a little of Big how-wow about it 
Can’t say what made me take a fnsk so uncommon of late 
}eai’s as to write verses of free-svill I suppose the same 
impulse which makes birds sing when the storm has bloivn 
over 

“ December 24 — Constable has a new scheme of publish 
ing the works of the Author of Wa^erlcy in a superior 
style, at L 1, Is volume lie sajs he will answer for 
making L 20,000 of this, andlibciidl} offered me any share 
of the profits. I hav e no great claim to anj , as I have 
only to contiibute the notes, which are bght work , jet a 
few thousands coming in will be a good thmg — ^besides the 
Printing Office Constable, though valetudinary, and 
cross with Ins partnei, is ccrtainlj as good a pilot in these 
rough seas as ever man put faith in 

“ December 25 — Abbotsford — Arrived here last mght 
at seven Our halls are silent compared to last j ear, but 
let us be thankful — Barbarus has segetes ^ Nullum numen 
ahest, St sit prudentia There shall be no lack of wisdom. 
But come — ilfaut cultiver noire jai dm I will accept no 
invitation for dmner, save one to ITewton-Don, and Mer- 
toun to morrow, mstead of Cbnstmas-Day On this day 
of general devotion, I have a particular call for gratitude 

''•January 14 — An odd mjsterious letter from Con- 
stable, who has gone post to London It strikes me to be 
that sort of letter which I have seen men write when they 
are desirous that their disagreeable intelligence should be 
rather apprehended than expressed I thought he had 
been m London a fortnight ago, disposing of propertj to 
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meet tins exigence, and so I tliink lie should. IVell, I 
must have patience But these terrors and fnghts aie 

truly annojing A letter from J B, mentioning 

Constable’s jouniej, but without expressing much appre- 
hension He knows C avell, and saw him before Ins de- 
' parture, and makes no doubt of his being able easilj to 
extricate whatever maj be entangled I will not therefore 
make m)self uncasj I can help doing so surely, if I will 
At least, I have gwen up cigars since the jear began, and 
haa e now no wish to return to the habit, ns it is called I 
see no reason aah) one should not, with God’s assistance, 
shun noxious thoughts, which foretell caal, and cannot - 
remedy it ” 

A few da}s after Sir Walter penned tho last-quoted 
paragraph, Mr Constable made his appearance in London 
I saav him immediately Haaang deferred Ins journey im- 
jprudcntl} , he had performed it ycry rapidlj , and this ex- 
ertion, aaith mental excitement, had brought on a sharp 
access of gout, whicli confined him for a couple of dajs to 
his hotel m the Adelplu — rductanlem draconem A more 
impatient spirit ncacr boiled in a feverish frame It was 
then that I reccncd mj first iiifonnation of Sir W. Scott’s 
implication as a paitncr in the firm of Ballantjoic It 
was then also for the first time, that I saw full swing given 
to the tjTannical temper of (he Czar. lie looked, spoke, 
and gesticulated like some hoar} despot, accustomed to 
nothing but the complete indulgence of every wish and 
whim, against whose sovereign authonty his most trusted 
satraps and tributancs had suddenly revolted — open re- 
bellion in twenty provinces — confusion *m the capital — ^ 
treason in tho palace I will not repeat his haughty 
ravings of scorn and wrath I listened to these with won 
der and commiseration , nor were such fcchngs mitig<ated 
when, havmg exhausted his violence of vatnporation against 
many persons of whom I had never before hcaid him speak 
, but as able and trusted friends, he cooled down sufiicicntly 
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to answer my question as to the practical business on wbicb 
tlic note announcing his arri\al in town had signified his 
urgent desire to take niy advice. Constable told me that 
he had alieady seen one of the Hurst and Kobinson firm, 
and that the stonn which had seemed to be “ blown over” 
had, he was satisfied, only been lulled for a moment to 
burst out m redoubled fui^ If thej went, however, he 
must follow Ho had determmed to support them through 
the commg gale as he had done through the last , and he 
had the means to do so cffectuallj, provided Sir "Walter 
Scott would stand by him heartily and boldly 

The first and most obvious step was to make large 
sales of copyrights , and it was not surpnsmg that Con- 
stable should have formed most extravagant notions of the 
maikctable value of the property of this nature in his pos- 
session Everj bookseller is very apt to do so A manu- 
script IS submitted to him , he inspects it with coldness and 
suspicion , wath hesitation ofiers a sum for it , obtains it, 
and sends it to be prmted He has hardly courage to 
look at the sheets as they are thrown ofi*, but the book is 
at last laid on his counter, and he from that moment re- 
gards it with an eye of parental fondness It is Jns , ho 
considei's it m that light quite as much ns does the adthor, 
and is likel} to be at least as sorely provoked by anj thing 
m the shape of hostile criticism If this be the usual 
working of self-love or self-mterest m such cases, what 
wondei that the man who had at his disposal (to say 
nothing of mnumerable mmoi properties) the copj rights 
of the Encyclopaidia Biitanmca, a moiety of the Edm- 
burgh Eevrew, nearly all Scott’s Poetrj, the Waverlej 
Novels, and the advancing Life of Napoleon — ^who had 
made, besides, sundry contracts for novels by Scott, as 
jctvmwritten — ^andwho seriously viewed his plan of the 
new htscellany as m itself the sure foundation of a gi- 
gantic fortune — what wonder that the songmne Constable 
should hav e laid to his soul the fiattenng unction, that he 
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liftd onl} to displa} sucli resources in some qiwitcr totally 
aboie the momcntai^ pressure of tke itade, and command 
au idvanco of capital adequate to ralieic him and all his 
allies fiom these unfortunate difliculties about a few paltn 
“ sUcoik ” of stamped papci ’ To he brief, he requested 
me to accompanj him, as soon as ho could get into his 
c image, to the Bank of England, and support hun (as a 
confident! il friend of the Author of Waurlcij) in his ap- 
plication for a loan of fiom L 100,000 to L 200,000 on 
the secant}' of the cop)Tights ui his possession. It is need- 
less to sai that, inthout distmct instiuctions iirom Su IValtcr, 
I could not take upon mo to interfere in such a business 
as this. Constable, ivlicn I refused, became h\id unth 
rage After a long silence, he stamped on the ground, and 
atvore that ho could and uonld do alone I left him in 
stern indignation. 

Theio was another scene of the same lond a day or mo 
aftenvards, ivlieii his object was to get mo to back his 
application to Sir Walter to borrow L 20,000 m Edm- 
burgh, and tr.ansiiut it to him ui London I ^promised 
nothing but to acquaint Scott immediatclj with his request, 
and him with Scott’s ansnei Sir Walter, cic the messige 
readied him, had been candidly told by Constable’s on a 
partner that anj further adrances would be mere foUi. 

Constable hngeicd on, fluctuatmg between mid hope 
and sa\agc despair, until, I seriouslj hclie\e, he at last 
hoicicd on the bnnk of ms.amt} When he rotunied to 
Edmbingh, it was to confiont cicditois whom ho know ho 
could not pay 

Scott’s Dury has — Edinburgh, Januarg IQ — Came 
through cold roads to ns cold nows Hurst and Eobiiison 
h i\e sulfeicd a hill to come hack upon Constable, which I 
suppose mfers the rum of both houses We shall soon 
sec Dmed with the Skenes "—Mr Skene assmes me that 
ho appe.aied that ei cmng quite in Ins usual spiiits, con- 
\crsuig on whatever topic was stalled as easily and gaily 
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as if there had been no impending cahimity , but at part- 
mg he -whispered — “ Skene, I hiive something to specik to 
von about , be so good as to look in on me as jou go to 
the Pailiament-House to-morrow ” "MHien Skene called 
in Castle Street, about half-past nine o’clock next morn- 
ing, he found Scott -writing m his studj He rose, and 
said — “ My friend, give mo a shake of your hand — mmc 
IS that of a beggar ” He then told him that Ballantj-ne 
had just been with him, and that his rum was certain and 
complete, explaining, bneflj, the nature of liis connexion 
with the three houses, whose downfall must that morning 
be made pubhc He added — “ Don’t fancj I am going to 
stay at home to brood idly on what ean’t bo helped I 
-was at work upon "Woodstoek when you came in, and I 
shall take up the pen the moment I get back fiom Court 
1 mean to dme -with } ou again on Sunday, and hope then 
to report progress to some purpose ” — ^Whon Sunday came, 
he reported accordmgly, that m spite of all the numberless 
interruptions of meetmgs and conferences -iMth his partner 
and men of business — ^to say nothing of his anxieties on 
account of his -wife and daughter — he had written a chapter 
of his novel every mtervenmg daj And the Diary gives ' 
the precise det.ul His exertions, he there saj’s, were sus- 
pended for the 17th and 18th, but m the course of the 
19th, 20th, and 21st, he -wrote 38 pages of his novel — 
such pages that 70 of them made “half a volume of the 
usual size ’’ 

Diary — January 17 — James Ballantjme this mommg, 
good honest fdlow, with a -nsage as black as the crook 
He hopes no salvation , has mdeed taken measures to stop 
It IS hard, after ha-ving fought such a battle Have apolo- 
gized for not attendmg the Boyal Society Club, who ha^e 
a gaudeamus on this day, and seemed to count much on 
my being the preses My old acquamtance, Miss Ehza- 
beth Clerk, sister of Wilhe, died suddenly I cannot 
choose hilt -ivish it had been Sir IV S , and yet the fed- 
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mg ji uninanh Iln\cArmc, tnj wife, niul Cliarics, to 
look after I felt ritlicr snealnng ns I came Lome ftom 
the rnrlnincJit-IIoiisc — felt as jf I were LaLlo mon^tran 
(hqtto in no \cn pleasant waj But this must ho homo 
rum eaferis, ami, thank God, howeicr micomfortahlc, I 
do not feel dc«!pondcnt ” 

Tlio reader mai be curious to see what account Ballan- 
tmes incmorandum giics of that dark announcement on 
the morning of Tuesda) tlio 17th It Is as follows — 
“ On the c\omng of the 16th, I receded from Jlr Cndell 
a distinct roes'! igc putting me m posccssion of the truth 
I called immcdiatelj m Castle Street, but found Sir IVidter 
had gamed an unconscious respite by being engaged out at 
dinner It was hetucen eight and nine ne\t inomrog that 
I made the final comiminitation Ko doubt he was grcntlj 
stunned — but, upon the whole, he boro it with nondorful 
fortitude He then asked — * Well, what is the actual step 
wo must fir^t take ’ I suppose wo must do something ’’ I 
Tcmindcd linn that two oi three thousand pounds were duo 
that daj, so that we had onlj to do what wo must do — re- 
fuse paimcnt — to bring tho disclosuio suflicicntlj before 
the world He took Ica\e of me witli these sinking 
words — ‘Well, James, depend upon that, I willneier foi- 
sake }on 

Ip tho course of that unhappy jot industrious week. 
Sir Walters situation as Ballantj lie’s pnitncr, became um- 
versallj known. Mr Bnllantjnc, ns an individual, had no 
choice but to resolve on the usual course of a commercial 
man unable to meet engagements hut Scott from the fust 
moment determined to avoid, if bj Ins utmost efforts it 
could bo avoided, tho ncccssitj of poiticipatmg in such 
steps. Ho immcdintclj placed his whole nfihirs in the 
hands of three trustees (James Jollic, W S , Ale\ Monj'- 
pennj,W.S, and John Gibson, WS), all men of the 
highest honour and of gicat professional expeiicnco, and 
declined everj offer of private assistance. These were veij- 
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numerous — ^lus eldest son and Ins daugUter-in-law eagerly 
tendered the -wliolc fortune at tlieir disposal, and tlie prin- 
cipal banlvS of Edinburgli, especially the house of Sir 
Wilham Eorbes & Co , whidi was the one most deeply in- 
volved in BallantjTie’a obligations, sent partners of the first 
consideiation, who were his personal friends, to offer libeial 
additional accommodation "What, I thinh, affected liim 
most of all, was a letter from Mr Poole, his daughters’ 
hnrp-master, offermg L 500, — “ probably,” sa>s the Diarj , 
“ his all ” Fiom London, also, he received vanous land 
communications Among others, one tendering an instant 
advance of L 30,000 — a truly munificent message, con- 
veyed through a distmguished channel, but the source of 
vihidi was never revealed to him, nor to me until some 
years aftci his death, and even then under conditions of 
secrecy To all, his answer was the same And within a 
few days he had reason to believe that the creditors would, 
as a body , assent to let thmgs go m the course which hd 
and his trustees suggested 

His Diaiy has this entry for the 24:th January — “ I 
went to the Court for the first tune to-day , and, like the 
man with the large nose, thought every body was thmkmg 
of me and my mishaps Many were, undoubtedly', and all 
lather regrettmgly , some obviously affected It is smgu- 
lar to see the difference of men’s manner whilst they strive 
to be kmd or civil in their way' of addressing me Some 
smiled as they wished me good-day', as if to say', ‘ Think 
nothing about it, my lad , it is qmte out of our thoughts ’ 
Otheis greeted me with the affected gravity which one sees 
and despises at a funeral The best-bred — all I behove 
meanmg equally well — just shook hands and wont on A 
foolish puff m the papers, callmg on men and gods to as 
sist a popnlai author, who havmg choused the public of 
many thousands, had not the sense to keep w calth when he 
had it If I am hard pressed, and measures used agamst 
me, I must use all means of legal defence, and subscribe 
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mj’self bankrupt in a petition for sequestration It is the 
course one should, at any rate, have advised a chent to 
But for this I -nrould, in a Court of Honour, desenre 
to lose my spurs Ho, — ^if they permit me, I wiU be their 

1 assal for life, and dig in the mine of my imagmation to 
find diamonds (oi irhat may sell for such) to make good 
my engagements, not to enrich m)self And this from no 
reluctance to be called the Insohcnt, Tvliich I probablj am, 
but because I ivill not put out of the power of my credi- 
tors the resources, mental or literarj, which )et remam to 
me ” 

Jan 26 — “ Gibson comes with a joj^lul face, announcing 
that almost all the creditors had agreed to a pm ate trust 
This IS handsome and confidential, and must warm my best 
efforts to get them out of the scrape I will not doubt — 
to doubt IS to lose Sir Wilham Forbes took the chan, 
and behai-ed, as he has ei'cr done, with the generosity of 
ancient faith and early fiaendship That House is moie 
deeplj concerned than most In what scenes have Sir 
■\Vilbam and I not borne share together ' desperate and 
almost bloody .al&ajs, rivahics, deep drinking matches, 
and finally, with the kindliest feehngs on both sides, some- 
what separated by his retirmg much withm the bosom of 
his familj , and I movmg htde bej ond mme. It is fated 
our planets should cross, though, and that at the periods 
most mterestmg for me Down — down — a hundred 
thoughts ” 

There soon, however, emerged new difficulties It 
would mdeed have been veiy' wondei-ful if all the creditors 
of three compames, whose concerns were inevtiicabl}' mter- 
tangled, had at once adopted the views of the meetmg, 
composed entarelj of eminent citizens of Edmburgh, over 
■which Sm Wilham Forbes presided on the 26th of Januarj , 
nor, it IS proper to add, was Scott hunself awaie, until 
some dnjs later, of the extent to which the debts of the 
two houses of Constable and Hurst exceeded their assets , 
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circumstances necessarily of tlie greatest importance to the 
holders of Ballant}ne’s paper In pomt of fact, it turned 
out that the obligations of the three firms had, by what is 
termed cross-rankings, reached respectively sums far beyond 
the calculations of any of the parties On the full revela- 
tion of this state of things, some of the printers’ creditors 
felt great dismclination to close ivith Scott’s proposals , and 
there ensued a tram of harassment, the detail of which must 
be left in his Diary , but ivhicli was finally terminated accord- 
ing to his own original, and really most generous sugges- 
tion 

The day’ of calanuty revealed the fact that James Bal- 
lantyme personally possessed no assets whatever The 
claims against Sir Walter, as the sole really responsible 
partner in the pnntmg firm, and also as an individual, 
settled into a sum of about L 130,000 On much heavier 
debts Constable & Co paid ultimately 2s 9d in the pound , 
Hurst & Bobinson about Is 8d The Ballantyne firm had 
as yet done nothing to prevent their following the same 
line of conduct It might still have allowed itself (and not 
James Ballantyne meidy as an individual) to be declared 
bankrupt, and obtained a speedy discharge, like these book- 
sellers, from all its obligations But for Scott’s being a part- 
ner, the whole afiair must have been settled in a very short 
time If he could have at all made up his mmd to let 
commercial matters take the usual commercial course, the 
creditors of the firm would have brought mto the market 
whatever property, hterary or otherwise, Scott at the hour 
_ of failure possessed , they would have had a nght to his 
hferent of Abbotsford, among other tlungs — and to his re- 
versionary mtcrest m the estate, m case either his eldest 
son or his daughter-in-law should die without leavmg issue, 
and thus void the provisions of their mamage-contract 
All this bemg di^osed of, the result would have been a 
dividend very far superior to what the creditors of Con- 
stable and Hurst received , and m return, the partners in 
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tlie pnntingfirm would lia%e been left at liberty to reap 
for themselves the profits of their future exertions Thmgs 

were, however, compheated in eonsequence of the transfer 
of Abbotsford in January 1825. Some creditors now 
had senous thoughts of contestmg the vahdity of that trans- 
action , but a httio reflection and examination satisfied 
them that nothing could be gained b} such an attempt 
On the other hand, Sir Walter felt that he bad done wrong 
in placing any part of his property bej ond the reach of his 
creditors, by entering mto that mamage-contract without 
a previous most dehberate exammation mto the state of 
.his responsibilities He must have felt m this manner, 
though I hare no sort of doubt, that the result of such an 
examination in Januarj* 1825, if accompamed b) an mstant 
calhng m of all counter-bilk^ would ha^e been to leaie him 
at perfect libeity to do all that he did upon that occasion 
However that may have been, and whatc^er may have been 
his delicacy respecting this point, be persisted m regardmg 
the embarrassment of his commercial firm with the feehngs 
not of a merchant but of a gentleman He thought that 
by devoting the rest of Ins life to the service of his credi- 
tors, he could, in the upshot, pay the last farthmg he 
owed them Thej (with one or two exceptions) ap- 
plauded his honourable intentions and resolutions, and par- 
took, to a certain extent, in the self-rchancc of their debtor 
Hor had they miscalculated as to their interest Hor 
had Su: Walter calculated wrongly He paid the penalty 
of health and hfe, but he saved his honour and his self- 
respect — 

“ The glory dies not, and the grief is past 

As to the difliiculty that occurred m February, a smgle 
extract from his Diary must here suffice On the 16th 
he writes thus — “ ‘Misfortune’s growhng bark’ comes 
loader and loudei By assignmg my whole property to 

* Sonnet on Scott's death, by Sir E Brydges 
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trustees foi beliooriQ^ ^tidontli nU mj future bterarj la- 


md nigli publication, ' 
I iras^r 


uito tbc field a large 
hours, I conceived I iras '0*^°"*° ^tbout mj excr- 
fund of pa)Tnont, wbicb could to a corresponding 

tions, and that thus f.ii I ivas entmf ti-,,sod, on selling tins 
degree of mdulgenco I tberefore suppVmttr^ii receiving tbe 
bouse, and vanous other property, and\taii ,vould give me 
price of IVoodstock and Ifapoleon, that tbejNmaitb tbe rents 
leisure to make other exertions, and be content whpus t^gon last 
of Abbotsford, without ittcmptmg a sale But GiK d that 
night came in after dinnci, and gave me to undcrstaiV® 'uevr 
the Banlc of Scotland see this in a different pouit of 
and consider my contribution of the produce of past, p^b^'r 
sent, and fiitiue labomrs, as compensated in full by th^®li 
acceptmg of the trust-deed, instead of pursuing the mpdCT 
of seqiiestiation, and placmg me m the Gavette The> 
therefore expect the tiustees to commence a lawsuit to re- 
duce the maniage-settlement wluch settles the estate upon 
Walter, thus loadmg me inth a most expensiae smt, and 
I suppose selhng bbraiy and whatever else thej can lay 
hold on ISTow this seems unequal measure, and would 
besides of itself totally destroy any power of fancj’ — of 
gemus, if it deserves the name, which may remam to me 
A man cannot write in the House of Correction , and this 
species of peine forte et dure which is threatened, would 
render it impossible foi one to help himself or others So 
1 told Gibson I had mj mind made up os far bade as the 
24th of Januaiy, not to suffer mj-self to be harder pressed 
than law would press me If they take the sword of the 
law, I must laj hold of the shield If thej are determined 
to consider me as an irretnevable bankrupt, thej have no 
title to object to my settling upon the usual terms which 
the statute lequircs They probablj are of opmion, that 
I will be ashamed to do this by appljmg pubhdy for a 
sequestration How, my feehngs are different I am 
ashamed to^we debts I cannot pay , but I am not ashamed 
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of bmg classed ■mtli those to Trhose rank I belong The 
disgrace is in being an actual bankrupt, not in being made 
1 legal one I had like to haie been too hasty m this 
matter I must have a dear understanding that I am to 
be benefited Or indulged in some XTay, if I bnng in tiro 
such funds as those irorks m progress, \rortb ceitainly from 
L'10,000 to L 15,000 ” 

It iras by and bye settled that he should be left m the 
undisturbed possession of Abbotsford, on bis pledging him- 
self to dispose immediately of all liis other property, of 
irhat kmd soever, for the behoof of the creditors — to hmit 
lus personal expenses henceforth mthm bis official salar} 
— and, continumgbisliterarj labour irith his best diligence, 
to paj in all its profits until the debt should be -vibolly 
obliterated Exceptmg fiom a smgle London Jew, a cre- 
ditor ongmiUj of Hurst’s, no practical mterference with 
this ari angement was e\ er subsequently threatened Scott, 
meanwhile, laboured on at his desk In the verj darkest 
penod of lus an-aeties, he not onlj continued ins Hoi el 
and lus Bonaparte, but threw off his graceful and humo 
rous, as well as sagacious and instructiie reviewal of Pep} s’ 
Diarj and before that was published, he had also most 
eSectually displayed his sdf-posscssion by a pobtical de- 
monstration under a new but thm disguise 

As soon as Parbament met, the recent comailsion in the 
commercial world became the subject of some verj re- 
markable debates m the Lower House ; and the Ministers, 
tracmg it mainly to the rash facilitj of bankero in jaeldmg 
credit to speculators, proposed to strike at thQ root of the 
oiil bj takmg fi'om pnvate bonks the privilege of circulatmg 
tbeir own notes as money, and limitmg eien the Bank of 
England to the issue of notes of L 5 value and upwards. 
The Government designed that this regulation should apply 
to Scotland as well as England , and the northern pubbe 
received tbe announcement with almost universal reproba- 
tion The Scotch bonks nppiehended a most serious cur- 
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f nilmATit of tlieir profits , and the merchants and traders of 
every class -were -well disposed to back them m opposmg 
the Ministerial innovation Scott, ever sensitn elj jealous 
as to the interference of English statesmen ivith the internal 
aifdirs of Ins natwe kingdom, took the matter up with as 
much zeal as ho could have displayed against the Union 
had he liied in the dajs of Queen Anne His national 
feelings may have been somewhat stimulated, perhaps, by 
his deep sense of gratitude for the generous forbearance 
which soveial Edinburgh banking-houses had just been 
exhibiting toward himself, and I think it need not be 
doubted, moreovei, that the sjnlendtda hilts which, as the 
Diary confesses, his own misfortunes had engendered, de- 
manded some escape-valve Hence the three Letters of 
Malacht Malagrowther^ which appeared first m the Edin- 
burgh 'Weekly Journal, and were afterwards collected into a 
pamphlet by the late Mr Blackwood, -who, on that occa- 
sion, for the first time, had justice done to his personal cha- 
racter by “ the Black Hussar of Literature ” 

These diatribes produced in Scotland a sensation not, 
perhaps, infenor to that of the Drapier's letters in Ireland , 
a greater one, certainly, than any political tract had ex- 
cited in the British public at large since the appearance ot 
Burke’s Reflections on the Erench Revolution Thej were 
answered most elaborately and acutely in the London 
Conner (then the semi-official organ of Lord Liverpool’s 
Government) by Sir Walter’s fiiend, the secretary of the 
Admiraltj', hir Croker who perhaps hazarded, m the 
heat of his composition, a few personal allusions that might 
as well have been spared, and which might have tempted 
a less good-natured antagonist to a fiery lejoinder Meet- 
ing, however, followed meetmg, and petition on petition 
came up with thousands of signatures , and the Ministers 
erelong found that the opposition, of which Malachi had 
™ spite of oH their own speeches and 
roker s essays, too strong and too riipidlystrengthening, 
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to l)e safely encountered. .The Scotcli pait oftlie measuio 
■was dropt , and Scott, having earned liis practical object, 
■was not at all disposed to persist in a controveisy ■wbicb, if 
fortbei pursued, could scared.}*, as befoiesaw, fail to inter- 
rupt tbe kindly feelings that Croker and be had for many 
years entertained for each other, and also to aggravate 
and prolong, unnecessarily, the resentment vnth which seve- 
ral of his hiends in the Cabinet had regarded his unlookcd 
for appearance ns a hostile agitator 

I’lTien the Court of Session was to rise for the spnng 
vacation ho had to take forcwdl of his house m Castle 
Street Henceforth, hia family were to stay ulwa}S, as he 
designed, in the country — and a small hired lodgmg vras 
to suflice for himself when his duty called lum to be m 
Edinburgh In one da}'s diary he sa}’s, — “ Looked out 
a quantity of things, to go to Abbotsford, for we are 
flittmg, if }ou please It is vnth a sense of pain that I 
leave behind a parcel of trumper} prmts and little orna- 
ments, once tlie pnde of Lad} S ’s heart, but which 

she secs consigned with mdilFcrence to the chance of on 
auction Tlungs that have had their day of importance 
with me 1 cannot forget, though the merest trifles But 
I am glad that she, vnth bad health, and enough to vev 
her, has not the same useless mode of nssocintmg iccollcc- 
tions wnth this unpleasant business ” — Agam, on the 18 th 
March — “I have hmted m these notes, that I am not 
entirel} flee from a sort of gloom} fits, vnth a fiuttenng 
of the heart and depression of spuits, just as if I knew 
not what was gomg to befall me I can sometimes resist 
this successfully, but it is bcttci to evade than to combat 
it The hang-dog spirit may have onginntcd m the con- 
fusion and chuckmg about ofoui oldfurmtuie, the stripping 
of walls of pictures, and rooms of ornaments , the leav- 
ing of a house we have so long called our home, is 
altogether melancholy enough Meanwhile, to make m} 
recusant spirit do penance, I have set to work to dear 

2 B 
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awny papers and pack them for mj journey. What a 
strange medley of thoughts such a task produces ' There 
he letters -which made the heart throb irhen received, 
now lifeless and unmterestmg — ^as are perhaps tlieir -writers 
— ^nddlcs -which have been read — schemes which time has 
destroj ed or brought to maturity- — ^mcmonals of friendships 
and enmities which are now ahke faded. Tims docs the 
nng of Saturn consume itself To-day anniliilatcs yester- 
day, as the old tyrant swallowed his children, and the 
snake its tail But I must say to my journal as poor Byron 
did to Moore — “ D — n it, Tom, don’t be poetical " 

“ March 14 — J B called this mommg to take leave, 
and receive directions about proofs, &c Talks of the up- 
roar about hlalachi , but I am tired of Malachi — ^thc 
humour is off, and I have said -nhat I wanted to say, and 
put the people of Scotland on then guard, as well as Mm- 
isters, if they' like to be warned. They are gradually de- 
stroymg what remams of nationahty, and makmg the coun- 
try tabula rasa for doctrines of bold innovation Their 
loosemng and grmdmg down all those pecuhanties "which 
distmguished us as Sc6tsmen, -will throw the country mto 
a state m whidi it -will be umversally turned to democracy, 
and instead of canny Saunders, they -will have a very dan- 
gerous BTorth-Bntish neighbourhood ' Some lawyer ex- 
' pressed to Lord Ehbank an opimon, that at the Union the 
English law should have been extended all over Scotland 
‘ I cannot say how that might have answered our purpose,’ 
said Lord Patnek, who was never nonsmted for want of 
an answer, ‘ but it would scarce have suited yours, smee by 
this time the Aberdeen Advocates^ would have possessed 
themselves of aU the busmess m TVestininster Hall.’ ” 
‘•'‘March 15 — ^This monung I leave Ho 39 Castle 
Street, for the last time ‘ The cabm was convenient,’ and 
habit had made it agreeable to me I never reckoned upon 

The Solicitors of Aberdeen enjoy somehow the title of Adto- 
cates 
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a change in this particular so long as I held an oiScc in the 
Court of Session. In all my former changes of residence 
it was from good to better — this is retrograding. I leave 
this house for sale, and I cease to be an Edmburgh citizen, 
m the sense of being a proprietor, which my lather and I 
have been for sisly years at least So larowell, poor 39, 
and may jou never harbour worse people than those who 
now leave you Not to desert the Lares all at once. Lady 
S and Awie remam till Sunday As for me, I go, as 
aforesaid, this monung 

‘Hatilnutuhah”—’'" 

Sir Walter’s Diarj begins to be clouded with a darker 
species of distress than mere loss of wealth could bring to 
his spint Ills dnrlmg grandson is sinking at a distance 
from him tinder incurable disease At home the misfor- 
tunes against which his manhood struggled wife stem 
energy were encountered by Ins affectionate info under fee 
disadvantages of enfeebled health , and it seems but too 
evident that mental pain and mortification had a great share 
in hurrjing her ailments to a fatal end Nevertheless, all 
Ins afflictions do not seem to have interrupted for more 
than a dny or two his usual course of labour With rare 
cvceptions he appears, all through this tiying period, to 
have fimshed his dailj task — thirty printed pages of Wood- 
stock — ^nntil that novel was completed , or, if he paused 
* in it, he gave a similar space of time to some minor pro- 
duction , such as his paper on the Life of Kemble He 
also corresponded much as usual (notwithstanding all he 
s.ays about indolence on feat scoie) wife his absent friends , 
and I need scarcely add, feat his duties as Shenff claimed 
many hours eveiy week The picture of resolution and 
industrj’' which this portion of his Journal presents, is cer- 
tainly as remarkable as fee boldest imagmation could have 
conceived. 


* I return no more. 
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“ Ahbotsfordy March 17 — A. letter fiom Locldiart Jly 

worst augurj is verified, — ^the medical people Hunk poor 
Jolinme is losing strengtli , he is gone ivith his mother to 
Brighton The bitterness of this probablj impcndmg ca- 
lamity is extreme The child 'nos almost too good for this 
world , — beautiful in features , and though spoiled bj eieij 
one, having one of the sivectcst tempers ns 'well as the 
quickest intellect I cier saw , a sense of humour qmte 
extraordinary in a child, and, oinng to the general notice 
which was taken of him, a great deal more information than 
suited his }caTS. The poor dear loie had so often a slow 
fcier, that when it pressed its httle hps to mine, I alwa}s 
/foreboded to my own heart what all I fear are now aware of 
March 18 — Slept indifiTcrentlj, and undei the influence 
of Queen Mab, seldom auspicious to me Dreamed of 
leading the tile of the Prmce of the Blaek Marble Islands 
to Little Johnnie, extended on a par.alj-tic chair, and jet 
tclhng all his pretty stones about Ha-Papa, as he calls me, 
and Chiefswood — and waked to think I should see the little 
darling no more, or see him as a thing that had better never 
have existed Oh miseiy • miscrj ' that the best I can 
wash for him is earlj death, avith all the metchedness to 
his paients that is hkelj' to ensue I 

March 19 — Ladj S , the faithful and true companion 
of my fortunes, good and bad, for so many years, has, but 
with difficultj, been prevailed on to see Dr Abciciombic, 
and his opmion is far from favourable Her asthmatic 
complomts are fast termmatmg m hydropsy, as I have long 
suspected, jet the announcement of the truth is over- 
whehmng They are to staj’ a httle longer in town to tiy 
the cflccts of a new medicme On Wednesday, they pro- 
pose to return hither — a new affliction, wheie there was 
enough before j yet her constitution is so good, that if she 
Will bo guided by advice, thmgs maj be j et amehorated. 
God grant it ! for reallj these misfortunes come too dose 
upon each other 
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**J/arcA 28 — ba\c now been m sobtudo for some 
Bine — ^mj-self nearly totally so, excepbng at meals One 
is tempted to ask binisclf, knodang at tlic door of bis own 
heart, Do 3 on loi c tins extreme londmcss ? I can answer 
conscientiously, I do. The love of sobtndc was with me a 
passion of early jouth , when in my teens, I used 'to % 
from companj' to indulge m visions and aiiy castles of my 
own, the disposal of ideal wealth, and the exercise of ima- 
ginaij' power. This feeling prevailed cicn till I was eigh- 
teen, when love and ambition awakening with other passions, 
threw mo more mto societj, from which I have, however, 
at times withdrawn mj’self, and have been alwij’s even 
glad to do so I haic nsen from a feast satiated, and 
unless it be one or two persons of verj strong intellect, or 
whose spirits and good humonr amuse me, I imh neither 
to sec the high, the low, nor the middhng class of socictj . 
Tills IS a feeluig without the least tinge of misanthropj', 
which I alwnjs consider ns a kmd of blasphemy of a shock- 
ing desenpUon If God boars -with the veij worst of us, 
we mb} surelj endure each other. If throivn into society, 
I always have, and alwnjs will endeavonr to bnng plc.a 5 ure 
with me, at least to shew wiihngness to please But for 
all this, had wither liic alone,' and I wish mj appoint- 
ment, so convement otherwise, did not require mygomgto 
Edinburgh. But this must be, and m my httle lodgmg I 
shall be lonely enough 

“ Ajjnl 1 — 27x imo die dtsce omnes — ^Rose at seicn or 
sooner, studied and ivrote till breakfast, with Anne, about 
1 qu.irtcr before ten. Lidj Scott seldom able to rise 
till twehe or one Then I imte or sludj agam till one. 
At that hour to-day I droie to Himtlej Bum, and walked 
home bj one of tlie hundred and one plcasmg paths which 
I have made through the woods I have planted — now 
diatting with Tom Purdic, who carries mj plaid and speaks 
when he pleases, tclhng long stones of hits and misses m 
shootmg twentj 3 earn back — sometimes chewmg the cud 
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of sweet and bitter fanc} — ^and sometimes attending to the 
liumours of two curious little terriers of the Handle Din- 
mont breed, together with a noble wolf-hound puppy which 
Glengarry has given me to replace Maida, This bnngs mo 
io\m to the very moment I do tell — ^the rest is prophetic 
I shall fed diowsy when this book is locked, and perhaps 
sleep until Dalgleisli brmgs the dinner summons Then I 
shall have a chat with Lady S. and Anne , some broth or 
soup, a slice of plam meat — and man’s chief business, in 
Dr Johnson’s estimation, is bnellj despatched. Half an 
hour with my family, and half an hour’s coquetting with a 
cigar, a tumbler of weak whisky and water, and a novel 
perhaps, lead on to tea, which sometuncs consumes another 
half hour of chat , then write and read m my own room 
till ten o’clock at night , a httle bread, and then a glass 
of porter, and to bed, and this, very inrdy varied by a 
visit firom some one, is the tenor of my daily’ life — and a 
very pleasant one indeed, were it not for apprehensions 
about Lady S. and poor Johnme The former will, I think, 
do well , for the latter — I fear — I fear — * 

“ April 3 — have the extraordinary and gratifying 
news that Woodstock, is sold for L 8228 , all ready money 
— a matchless sale for less than three months’ work” 
[The reader will imderstand that, the novel being sold for 
the behoof of J B and Co ’s creditors, this sum mdudes 
the cost of pnntmg the first edition, as well as paper ] 
“ If Napoleon does as well, or near it, it will put the trust 
afiiurs m high flourish Four or five years of leisme and 
industry would, with such success, amply replace my losses 
I have a cunous fancy , I will go set two or three acorns, 
and judge by their success m growing whether I shall suc- 
ceed m clearmg my way or not I have a httle toothach 
keeps me fiom workmg much to-daj’ — ^besides I sent off 
copy for Napoleon ” 

The price received for Woodstock, shews what eager com- 
petition. had been called forth among the booksellers, when, 
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aftei tlie lapse of several 3 ears, ConstaWe’s monopol)' of 
Sir Walter’s novels was abolished by their common cala- 
mit} The interest escited, not only in Scotland and 
England, but all over civilized Europe, by the news of 
Scott’s misfortunes, must also have had its influcucein 
quickening this commercial rivalr)” The reader need 
hardly be told, that the first meeting of James BallanfjTie 
& Compan)'’s creditors witnessed the transformation, a 
month before darkly prophesied, of the “ Great Unknown” 
into the “ Too-TveU'knoTm ” Even for those who had 
Innof ceased to entertam any doubt as to the mam source at 
least of the Waverle)- romances, theie would have been 
somethmg stirrmg m ^e first confession of the author ; but 
it m fact mcluded the aiowal, that he had stood alone in 
the work of creation , and when the might} claim came m 
the same breath with the announcement of personal rum, 
the effect on the commumty of Edmburgh was elec- 
trical It IS, m my opmion, not the least stnkmg feature 
111 his Diary, that it contains no allusion (save the 
ominous one of 18th December) to this long withheld re- 
1 elation He notes his painful anticipation of returning 
to the Parliament-House — monslran digito—as an insol- 
vent It does not seem even to have occurred to hun, 
that when he appeared there the morning after his credi- 
tors had heard his confession, there could not be man}' men 
in the place but must gaze on his familiar features with a 
muk-ture of cunosit}, admiration, and sympathy, of which a 
hero m the moment of nctoiy nught have been proud — 
which might 'have swelled the heart of a martyr as he was 
bound to the stake The umversal feeling was, I believe, 
much what the late amiable and accomphshed Earl of Dud- 
ley expressed to Mr Momtt when these news reached them 
at Brighton. — Scott rumedl” said he, “the author of 
Waverley rmned ' Good God I let every man to whom he 
has given months of debght give him a sixpence, and he 
iTiU nse to-morrow mormng richer than Eotlischild 1” 
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It IS no wonder that the hook, wliich it was known Ir 
had been wnting dunng this cnsis of distre'js, should have 
been expected with sohcitudc Shall we find him, asked 
thousands, to have been master truly of his genius in 
the moment of this ordeal ? Shall wo trace anj-tlung of 
his own experiences in the construction of his imaginary 
personages and events? — I know not how others inter- 
preted various passages in Woodstock, but there were 
not a few that earned deep' meaning for such of Scott’s 
own fnends as were acquainted with, not his pecuniary 
misfortune alone, but the drooping health of his wife, 
and the consolation nfibrded him by the dutiful devo- 
tion of his daughter Anne, m whose character and de- 
meanour a change had occurred exactly similar to that 
painted m poor Alice Lee “A light jojous air, with 
something of a humorous expression, which seemed to be 
lookmg for amusement, had vanished before the touch of 
afQiction, and a calm melancholy supplied its place, which 
seemed on the watch to adimnistcr comfort to others ” In 
several mottoes, and other scraps of verse, the curious reader 
will find similar tiaces of the facts and feehngs recorded in 
the author’s Diarj' As to the novel itself, though none 
' can pretend to class it in the very highest rAnk of his 
works, since we feel throughout the effects of the great 
fundamental error, likened by a contemporaiy cntic to 
that of the writer who should lay his scene at Home im- 
mediatdy after the battle of Philippi, and introduce Brutus 
as the survivor m that conflict, and Cicero as his companion 
m victory , yet even this censor is forced to allow that 
Woodstock displays certain excellencies, not exemplified in 
all the author’s fictions, and which attest, more remarkably 
than any others could have done, the complete self-pos- 
Session of the mind when composing it The success of 
^e book was great 'large as the price was, its publishers 
a no reason to repent their bargain , and of course the 
rapid receipt of such a sum as L 8000, the product of 
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bnydl) tliree montW labovnr, fagWy gratified tfie bodj of 
creditors, whose debtor 'had devoted to them abateacr 
labour bis bcaltb should bcnccfortb permit bita to perform. 
His Diary shews that he aery soon began another work 
of fiction , and that he from the first designed tlio CAro- 
ntdes of Old Canongate to be published bj 3VIr Ilobert CadelK 
That gentleman’s connexion with Constable was, fiom cir- 
cumstances of which the reader nmj liai o traced various little 
indications, not likclj to be renewed after the catastrophe 
of their old copartnership They were now endear ounng 
to establish thcmscli cs in separate businesses ; and each 
was, of course, eager to secure the countenance of Sir 
AYalter He did not hesitate a moment In the prudence 
at least of the senior there could no longer be anj confi- 
dence 5 and CadcH’s frank conduct in warmng him against 
Constable’s last mad proposal nbont a guarantee for 
L 20,000, had produced a strong impro'sion 

The progress of the domestic storj' will be best gjien by 
a few more extracts fiom the Diarj — 

April 8 — Wo expect a raid of folks to nsit vs this 
morning, whom -nc must baae dined before our misfortunes, 
Saae time, wine, and monej, tlicse misfortimcs — aviso fai 
arc convenient things — Besides, there is a dignity about 
them when tbc) come only like the gout in its mildest shape, 
to authorize diet and retirement, the night-gown and tho 
\ehct shoo — ^nhcnthconc comes to chalk-stones and you 
go to pnson through the other, it is the devil Or com- 
pare the effects of Sieur Gout and absolute poicrtj upon 
•the stomach — the neccssit) of a bottle of laudanum in the 
one ease, the want of a morsel of meat in tho other, Loid- 
law’s infant, which died on Wednesday, is buried to-day 
The people coming to visit prevent my going — and I am 
glad of it I hate funerals — alwajs did,--'lhcro is such a 
mixture of mummer} mth real gnef — the actual mourner 
perhaps heart-broken, and all the rest making solemn faces, 
and nhispenng observations on the weather and public 
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news, and Lere and tliere a greedj fellow enjoying the 
cake and •\vjne I saw tke pool cliild’s funeral from a dis- 
tance All, tint JDistance' Wliat a magiaan for conjur- 
ing up scenes of joy or sorrow, smootlnng all aqieritics, 
reconciling all incongruities, \eiling all absurdities, soften- 
ing eveij coaraeness, doubling ererj ciTcetby tbc influence 
of the imagination A Scottish wedding should be seen at a 
distance, — the gay band of dancers just distmguished amid 
the elderly group of the spectators — the glass held high, and 
the distant cheers ns it is swallowed, should be only a sketch, 
not a finished Dutch pictme, when it becomes binital and 
boonsh Scotch psnlmodj , too, should be heard fi:om a 
distance The grunt and the snivel, and the wlune and 
the scream, should all be blended m that deep and dis- 
tant sound, which, rising and fiiHiUg like the Eolian harp, 
may have some title to be called the praise of one’s Maker 
Even so the distant funeral the few mourners on horse- 
back, with their plaids imipt around them — ^thc father 
headmg the procession as they enter the mer, and pointing 
out the ford by which his darling is to be earned on the 
last long road — ^none of the subordmate figures in discord 
•with the general tone of the incident, but scemmg just ac- 
cessions, and no more , this is afiecting 

“ Ajpnl 24 — Constable is sorely broken down 

' Poor fool and knave, I have one part m my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee ’ 

His conduct has not been what I deserved at his hand , but 
1 beheve that, walking blindfold hirosdf, he misled me 
mthout malice prqiense It is best to think so at least, 
until the contraiy be demonstrated To nourish angry 
passions against a man whom I really liked, would be to 
lay a blister on my o'wn heart 

“ Jifay 6 — The same scene of hopeless (almost) and 
unavaihng aniaety Still welcommg mo -with a smile, and 
asserting she is better I fear the disease is too deeplj' 
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entwined wifcli the principles of life I am a tblerahle Stoic, 
but preach to mjself m -v'ain 

• Are these things, then, necessities’ 

Then let tis meet tliem like necessities ’ 

» jifatj 11. Charlotte was unable to take leave of me, 
being m a sound sleep, after a very mdiffcrent night Per- 
haps it was as well Emotion might hate hurt her , and 
nothing I could hate ei.presscd would hate been worth 
the nsk I have foreseen, for two jears and moie, that 
this menaced event could not be far distant I have 
seen plamly, withm the last two months, that recoverj was 
hopeless And jet to part with the compamon of twentj- 
nine j'ears, when so very ill — that I did not, could not 
fbiesee It withers mj' heait to thinlc of it, and to recol- 
lect that I can Iiardlj hope again to seek confidence and 
counsel from that ear to wkeb all might be safely con- 
fided.” 

His niece hLss Anne Scott (daughter of Thomas) had 
kmdly nmved before he was thus forced to quit the scene, 
and repair alone to his new lodgmgs in Edinburgh — 

“ Dtary — Mrs Brown's Lodgtngsy North St David Street / 
— May 14 — ^A fair good-morrow to jon, Mr Sun, who 
are shining so brightly on these dull walls Methmks 
j'ou look as if jou were lookmg os bright on the banks of 
the Tweed , but look where jou will, Sn: Sim, jou ^ook 
upon sorrow and snffenng — ^Hogg was here jesteiday m 
danger, from having obtained an accommodation of L 100 
from James Ballantj-ne, which he is now obliged to repaj 
I am nnable to help the poor fellow, bemg ohhgod to bor- 
row mj-self But I long ago remonstrated agamst the 
transilction at all, and gave him L 50 out of my pocket to 
aioid grantmg the accommodation, — ^but it did no good. 

“ May 15 — Eccexved the melancholy intclhgence 
all IS over at Abbotsford. 

* Abbotsford^ May 16 — She died at nine m the morn- 
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jng, after being very ill for two days — easy at last I ar- 
nved here late last night Anne is worn out, and has had * 
hystenes, which returned on my arrival Her broken 
accents were like those of a diild — the language as well as 
the tones broken, but in the most gentle voice of submis- 
sion ‘ Poor mamma — ^never letum agam — gone for ever 
— a better place ’ Then, when she came to herself, she 
spoke with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, till her 
weakness returned It would have been incvpressibly mov- 
ing to me as a stranger — ^what was it then to the fathei 
and the husband? Por myself, I scaicc know how I fed 
— sometimes as firm as the Bass Bock, sometimes os weak 
as the water that breaks on it I am as alert at thinking 
and dccidmg as I ever was m my life Tct, when I con- 
trast what this place now is, with what it has been not long 
smee, I think my heart will break Lonely, aged, deprived 
of my fhmil} — ^all but poor Anne , an impovcnshcd, an 
embarrassed man, depiived of the sharer of my thoughts 
and counsels, who could alwaj-s talk doivn my sense of the 
calamitous apprehensions which break the heart that must 
bear them alone — ^Even her foibles were of semce to me, 
b) giving me things to thmk of bejond my weary self-re- 
flections 

“ I have seen her The figure I beheld is, and is not, 
my Charlotte — ^my thirty j cars’ companion There is the 
same qnnmctry of form, though those limbs are ngid winch 
were once so gracefully dastic — ^but that jellow masque, 
with pmched features, ivhich seems to mock hfe rather than 
emulate it, — can it be the face that was once so full of 
lively expression? I -will not look on it ag mn Annn 
thinks her httle changed, because the latest idea she had 
formed of her mother is os she appeared under circumstan- 
ces of extreme pam — mme go back to a period of compa- 
rative ease If I write long m this way, I shall write down 
my resolution, which I should rather write up if I could 
I wonder how I shall do with the large portion of thoughts 
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T-hicJi vrcrc her? for thirty 5 cars I sxispcct tlicj will bo 
hors jet, for a long time nt least But I avill not blnzo 
cambnc anil crape in the public cjc bkc a disconsolate 
andower, that most affected of all cbnractcre 

“jl/oy 18. — ^Another dna, and a bngbt one to tho c-v- 
tcmal avorld, ag.ain opens on us, tho air soft, and the 
flowers sniding, and the leaves glittering They cannot 
refresh her to irhom mild weather was a natural enjoj- 
nient Cerements of lead and of wood alrcadi hold her — 
cold earth must liavo her soon But it is not inj Char- 
lotte — It IS not the bndc of mj jouth, tho mother of mj 
children, that will bo laid among the ruins of Drj burgh, 
avhich we have so often aisitcd in gniclj'and pastime — I7o ’ 
no ’ She is sentient and conscious of my emotions somc- 
aihcro — somehow where we cannot tell ; how wo cannot 
tell , jot arould I not nt this moment renounce the msstc- 
noHS jet cciiain hope that I shall see her m a better 
world, for all that this arorld can g«o me Tlic nccessiti 
of this sopamtion — that neccssitj which rendered it even a 
relief, — that and patience must be inj comfort I do not 
experience those pnroxjsms of gnef which others do on tlie 
■same occasion I can exert mjsclf, and speak esen cliccr- 
fullj' with the poor girls But alone, or if nnj thing 
touches mo, — the choking sensation I haie been to her 
room there was no 1 oico in it — no stirnng , the pressure 
of the coflin w.as nsiblc on the bed, but it had been rc- 
moicd elsewhere; all was neat, ns she loicd it, but all 
was calm-calm ns dentli. I remembered the last sight of 
her she raised herself in bed, and tried to tmn licr ojes 
after me, and said, with a sort of smile, ‘You all haie 
such mcLancholj faces ' Tliese wcic tho last woids I cicr 
heard her utter, and I liumed .awnj, for she did not seem 
quite conscious of wliat she said , when I returned, immc- 
diatolj departing, she was in a deep sleep It is deeper 
now. This was but scicn dnjs since 

“ They arc nrr.anging the diamber of death — that which 
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was long the apartment of connubial happiness, and ot 
whose arrangements (better than in noher houses) she was 
fo proud iliey arc treading fast and thick For weeks 
jou could have heard a'foot-fall Oh, my God ' 

“ May 19 — Anne, poor love, is ill Tvith her evertions 
and agitation — cannot walk — and is still hj’stencal, though 
less so Wo speak freely of her whom we have lost, and 
miv her name with our ordinarj conversation This is 
the rule of nature All primitive people speak of thcir 
dead, and I thmk virtuously and wiselj The idea of 
blottmg tlie names of those who are gone out of the 
language and familiar discourse of those to whom they 
were dearest, is one of the rules of ultra-civihzation, 
which in so manj instances strangle natural feeling by 
way of avoidmg a painful sensation The Ilighhnders 
speak of their dead children as freely as of their livinw 
members — ^liow poor Colm or Hobert would have acted 
in such or such a situation It is a generous and manly 
tone of feelmg , and so far as it may^ be adopted without 
affectation or contradictmg the general habits of society, 
I reckon on observing it 

^ a 

“ May 20 — To-night, I trust, will brmg Charles or 
Lockhart, or both Soplua's baby was christened on 
Sunday 14th May, at Bnghton, by the name of Walter 
Scott May God give him life and health to wear it wnth 
credit to himself and those belonging to him 1 Melancholy 
to think that the next mommg after this ceremonj de- 
prived him of so near a relation * 

May 22 — ^Loddiart donbtdil if Sophia’s health will let 
him bo here Charles arrived last night, much affected, 
of course Anne had a return of her famting-ilts on 
seeing him, and agam upon seemg Mr Bamsa} ,* the gen- 
tleman who performs the service I heard hun do so with 
the utmost propriety for my late friend, Lady Alvanlcy,* 
^oltev E B Eamsay, now Dean of Edinburgh 
lady Alvanley died at Edmburgh, in January 1825 
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tlic nmngcmcnt of vliO'C funer-il il(*\ol\ccl upon we 
How little I tould guess wlicn, wlterc, and with respect to 
V, how, I sliottld nc'it hear those solemn wonls Well, I am 
not apt to slmnk fiom that wlndi vs mj dutj, merely hc- 
cansc it IS painful; but I vnsh this daj over A hind of 
doutl of stupulitj hangs about me, ns if all were unreal 

that men seem to bo doing and talking about 

“ il/ny 23 — About an Iiour bcfoic tlic mournful cere- 
mony of \ esterday, Walter arm cd, Im mg trav died express 
from Ireland on rcccinng the news. He was much af- 
fected, poor fellow, — and no wonder. Poor CharloUo 
nursed Wm, and perhaps lor that reason sho was over 
part! vl to him The nholc sceno floats ns a sort of dream 
before me — the beautiful daj, the grc\ rums covered and 
hidden .among clouds of foliage and flouridi, where the 
grave, even hi the lap oC liMiitj, lay linking, ami gaped 
for Its pro) Then the grave looks, the haM) important 
hustle of men with spades and mattocks — tlie tram of 
carnages — the coflin containing the cro.aluio that was so 
long the dearest on earth to me, awl whom I was to con- 
sign to the vci^ spot wliicli in plonsurc-parlies wo so 
frequently visited It seems still ns if this could not bo 
tcall) so. But it is so— and dut) to God and to ni) 
children must tench mo patience Poor Anne has had 
longer fits since our amval from Di) burgh than before, 
but ) esterday was the crisis. She denned to hear pr.ijcrs 
read b) Mr Eamsa), who performed the dut) m the most 
solemn manner But her strength could not can) it 
through She fainted bcfoic the servacc was concluded 
“ ifay 24 — Slept wretchedl), or rather walccd wretcli- 
odl) aU night, and was very sick and bilious m consequence, 
and Ec.arco able to hold up ni) head with p.am. A walk, 
however, with my sons, did ino a deal of good ,-*-mdeed, 
their socict) is the greatest support the world can afford 
me, Tlicir ideas of cv oiylhing ni o so just and honoui able, 
bnd towards their sisters, and affectionate to me, that I 
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must be grateful to God for sparing them to me, and con- 
tmue to battle 'with the world for then* sates, if not for 
mj oivn 

“ May 25 — had sound sleep to-night, and waked 
with little or nothing of the strange dreamj fcelmg whieh 
had made me for some dajs feel like one bewildered m a 
countrj where mist or snow has disguised those features of 
the landscape which are best known to him — ^This evemng 
Walter left us, bemg anxious to return to his wife as well 
as to his regiment 

“il/oy 26 — A rough mommg makes me think of St 
George’s Channel, which Walter must cross to-night or to- 
morrow to get to Athlonc His absence is a great blank 
m our circle, especiaUj I tlimk to his sister Anne, to whom 
he shews mvanably much lundness But indeed they do 
so without exception each towaiAs the other , and m weal 
or wo have shewn themselves a family of lo>c I will go 
to town on Mondaj and resume my laboui-s Being now 
of a grave nature, the) cannot go agamst the general tem- 
per of my feehngs, and in othm* respects the exertion, as 
far as I am concerned, inU do me good , besides I must 
reestablish my fortune for the sake of the children, and of 
m) own character I have not leisure to indulge the dis- 
abhng and discouraging thoughts that press on me Weie 
an enemy commg upon my house, would I not do m) best 
to fight, although oppressed m spirits ? and shall a similn 
despondenc) prevent me from mental exertion ? It shall 
not, by Heaven ' This da) and to-morrow I give to the 
cuirency of the ideas which have of late occupied my mmd, 
and with Monday they shall bo mmgled at least ivith other 
thoughts and cares — 

“ Abboliford, Saturday, June 17 — Left Edinburgh to- 
day, after Parliament-House My two girls met me at 
Torsonce, which was a pleasant surprise, and we returned, 
m the sociable altogether. Found everjthmg nght and 
we alj Abbotsford under the new regime I agom took 
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possession of tlie f.iiiulj' bed-room, and my ■widowed coudi. 
This -was n sore tnal, but it was necessary hot to blink such 
a resolution Indeed, I did not like to bai c it thought 
that there is any way m which I can be beaten 

“ S^tmler 12 — I begin to fear Nap. will swell to 
seven volumes — As I dept for a few mmutes in my chair, 
to wluch I am more addicted than I could wish, I heard, 
as I thought, my poor wife call me by the familiar name 
of fondness which she gave me M)’ recollections on 
wakmg were melancholy enough These be 

‘The airy tongues that syllable men's names ' 

“ Sepiemler 13 — ^Wrote my task m the morning, and 

thereafter had a letter from the sage Privy -connselloi 

He proposes to me that I shall propose to the J of , 

and ofters his own right honourable intervention to bring 
so beautiful a business to bear I am struck dumb — ab- 
solutely mute and speechless — ^and how to prevent him 
makmg me farther a fool is not easj , for he has left me no 
time to assure him of the absurdity of what he proposes , 
and if he should ever hmt at such a piece of d — d iinper- 
tmence, what must the lady think of mj conceit or of my 
fechngs I I will write to his present quarters, however, that 
he ma}, if possible, have warning not to continue this 
ahsurditj* ” ^ 

Lad} Scott had not been qmte four months dead, and 
the entry of the preceding daj shews how extremelj ill- 
timed was tlus commumcation, from a gentleman with 
whom Sir Walter had never had anj intimacy Nor will the 
nest cntiy that I extract diminish this impression In Oc- 
tober ho resolved to make a journey to London and Pans, 
m both whidi capitals he had reason to expect important 
material would he submitted to him .as the biographer of 

* "l^iis was not the only proposition of the hind that readied him 
dunng his widowhood Tn the present cose there was very high 
rank and an ample fortune 

2 s 
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Napoleon At starting he wntes — “ October 11 •— 
We are angenious self-tormentors Tins journey annoys 
mo more than anjlhing of the kind m my life My 
■wife’s figure seems to stand before me, and her TOice is 
in my ears — ‘ Scott, do not go ’ It half frightens me 
Strange throbbing at mj heart, and a disposition to 
be % erj sick It is just the eiTcct of so many feelings -which 
had been lulled asleep by the uniformity of my life, but 
which awaken on anj new subject of agitation. Poor, poor 
Charlotte ' ! I cannot daub it farther. I get mcapable of 
arranging mj papers too I will go out for half an hour 
God relieve me ' ” 

His" expedition was a lery seasonable relief, nor was 
he disappointed ns to its direct object By the kindness of 
Earl Bathurst, Colonial Secretaiy of State, and the Under- 
secretanes, hlr Wilmot Horton and hlr Bobert Hay (who 
wore all attached fhends of his) ho had access to many un- 
published documents preserved m Do'wmng Street, and 
copious extracts were prepared under his ducctions The 
Duke of Wellmgton was good enough to give him a MS 
commentary of his own on the Bussian campaign, and 
many hours of confidential conversation respecting other 
parts of Buonaparte’s militoiy history At Pans he was 
treated -with equal kmdness by hlarshal Macdonald, -with 
whom he had become acquamted a few jears before, uhen 
the Marshal -visited his paternal kmdred m Scotland , 
among others. Sir Walter’s constant fivend. Hector 
M'Dohald Buchanan In both cities he was received -witli 
the most marked attention The deep and respectful 
qmpathj -with which his misfortunes, and gallant behaviour 
under them, had been regarded by all classes of men at 
homo and abroad, was brought home to his perception m a 
way not to be -mistaken Pmally, he had the satisfaction 
of setthng his son Charles’s destiny the Emg personally 
undertakmg that as soon as- he had graduated at Oxford, 
he should be launched m the diplomatic service I must 
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confine ni%-«elf to i ■\cn few extracts from tlic Dian — 
•ttlncli anil illustrate, among otlicr tilings, tlie range of Ins 
focicta on tins occasion 

“ TTinifsar, <?ctolcr20 — Commanded down to passadav 
at lYindsor, Tlio Lodge in thcrorest, though ndiculed hj 
connoisseurs, seems to he no had ^ccuncn of n ro}al re- 
tirement, and is delightfully sitnated A land of cottage, 
too largo perhaps for the stjle, hut act so managed lint 
in the walks aou onlj see ports of it at once, and these 
noil composed and grouping with the immense trees IIis 
Majestj rcccnrcd me with the same mixture of kuidna'S 
andcourtesj which has alwajF distinguished his conduct 
ton-ords me There was no companj besides (he rond rc- 
linuc — ^Ladi Conmglinm — ^lier daughter — and two or 
three other ladies After we left (able, there was excel- 
lent music h^ the roi.al hand, who Inj ambushed in a 
grccn-housc adjoining the apartment Tlio King made me 
sit hedde him, and talk a great deal — too niKcli perhaps — 
for ho has the art of raising one’s spirits, and making a on 
forget the retonwe which is pnident cicnwheic, cspcciallj 
at court But ho converses himself with so much ca«c and 
elegance, tint jou lose thoughts of the prince in adnnnng 
the well-bred and accomplished gentleman lie i« in many 
respects the model of a British Monarch — lias little incli- 
nation to Irj cxpcninciUs on goaemment otherwise than 
through his Ministers — sinccich, I bcheae, destres the 
good of Ills subjects — is kind towards the distressed, and 
moves and speaks ‘ even inch a king’ I am sure siidi a 
man is filter for us than one nlio uould long to head 
armies, or be peipetualh intermeddling nitli fa grande 
politique A 'sort of resene, which creeps on him daih, 
and prevents liis gouig to places of puhhc resort, is n dis- 
advantage, and prevents his being so geneinllj popular ns 
is earnestly to be desired Tins, I think, was much in- 
creased bj the bchanonr of the rabble in (he brutal in- 
sanity of the Queen’s trial, when John Bull, nicatung the 
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best in tbe world, made sucb a bcaStlj figure — Pdl-Mall^ 
October 21 — ^lYalked in tbo morning witb Sn 'V\llliam 
Knighton, and had much confidential diat, not fit to be 
here set down, m case of neddents Ketumed to a hasty 
dinner at Lockliart’s, and then burned away to sec honest 
Dan Tcitj ’s theatre, called the Adelphi The heat was 
dreadful, and Anne so unwell that she was obliged to 
bo carried into Terry’s house, — a ciinous divelhng no 
larger than a squirrel’s cage, which he has contrned to 
squeeze out of the vacant qiace of the theatre, and which 
IS accessible by’ a most complicated combination of sLiir- 
cases and small passages There we had rare good porter 
and oysteis after the play ” 

Sir Walter returned fiom Pans about the middle of the 
ensuing month — and his progress from London home- 
wards IS indicated m the folloiving entnes — “ Oxford, 
November 21 — Breakfasted with Charles m his cham- 
bers at Brazen-nose, where ho had eiciytlung very’ neat 
How pleasant it is for a father to sit at his dnld’s boaid * 
It IS like the aged man rcchning under the shadow of 
the oak which he has planted My pooi plant has some 
storms to undergo, but were this expedition conducive 
to no more than his entrance mto life under suitable 
auspices, I should consider the toil and tlie expense well 
bestowed — Nov 23 Slept at Macclesfield As we 
came in between ten and eleven, the people of the inn 
expressed surprise at our travelhng so late, as the general 
distress of the manufacturers has rendered many’ of the 
lower classes desperately outrageous — Nov 24 Break- 
fasted at hlanchcster , — pressed on — and by dmt of exer- 
tion reached Kendal to sleep , thus getting out of the 
region of the stem, sullen, unwashed artificers, whom y’ou 
see loungmg 'sulkily’ along the streets in Lancashire God’s 
justice IS requitmg, and will yet farther requite, those who 

aie blown up this country into a state of unsubstantial 
opulence, at the expense of the health md morals of the 
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l<vwcr clvsts — Jl'i^tt/ard, Xc' mVcr S!tt. — ^yaf«ri% re* 
fiectcxl liowmucU cxiu’wc hsc inert veil mocc 1 first tra>e]Jc(1. 
Jty undo’s ‘ownnt, dunng tl*c j^unt* we aintlt* (ogollcr 
wftilo I tr?s a, utttl to luitc li?« cptioa of a ‘sliultng per 
them fiir ho-inl wnges -ukI nsudlj j>n,tfi;rro<l it toliatjug his 
thxrge* Itorac A fortant now-n-tiay*, to })e conJortiMc 
< n the Toa«!, •■honW h i\c •i< or is Gtl boinl vage*, ulwch 
170*1 wonUl Ime inatnto3np«l his miiittr But if 
this be iiltifiil, il I* still more fo to find the dfentJon in 
ii’T oun itnuier. When joung. on reiuming from ••mh a 
tnp tt*- r ha\e juft had, uij tnintl would live loMiI to dffdl 
on ill 1 had *ycn that vi<t rith iiul rire, or live been 
placing, {HTlnp«, in o*xlcr, the MnoT> rdditioas uith uhidi 
J h^d fupitlitl in} ‘^toih of infonn«t.on-~iiid iioir, hhe a 
#/«{ii<l bo} Mundmng os«.r an ntiUin.i tual question half 
t>bhft“i(ed on hl« date, I go stumbUng on upon the nmlit 
cf pjinKl*, thilli.ig<, and ptuce 1Vdl,-—the «l imihh lixs 
<-o l no L UOO J uifhod for infomiaton — and I live 
Ind to pij for It.” 

On procrt’dnig to Ihhnlmrgh to rcni’uo lie* ofiid il du« 
tiu*, Sir Walter c^t1blt^llod hHn<«lf in ii finudied house in 
Wnlltr Slrtvl, it In'ing inipo'‘.blo for him to Kve his 
dniighlor done in tht comitrj, mid the aqicit of his nffiirs 
being 'O ninth nniclionitid that he did not think it necci- 
fiT} to Carr, the jming li»l> to siith a phee ns Mrs Bromi’a 
lodcing^ Jliiring the six cnwiiiig months, howiscr. ho led 
miidi the ‘line life of toil and sedu'ion from company uhidi 
that of Al)l>oL*ford Ind been duniig the pixctdaig niitmnn 
*— \ci} rartl} dining nbroid, eicopt uilb one or tno inti- 
mite friend*!, cn/oniiWc— atiU more Tardy rectn mg cicn 
a ringlc gue«t at home t all the whdo, ui fact, he suflbred 
great piin (enough to live disturbed efTottadl} aiij other 
mm’s labours, whether ofliiid or litcnr}) from sncccfritc 
attacks of rhcurn'ithni, wliith seems to liavi been fned on 
him h} the wet shtets of one of his I’rcnch inns j and his 
Biaiy cont'iins, besides, \inoiis indic.ttions that his consti- 

I 
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tution was already slialang under the fatigue to which he 
had subjected it Formerlj, however great the quantity 
of work he put through his hands, his evenings were almost 
alwnjs reserved for the hght reading of an elbow-chair, or 
the enjoyment of his family and fiicnds Xow he seemed 
to grudge every minute that was not spent at the desk 
The little that he read of new books, or for mere amuse- 
ment, was done by snatches m the course of his meals , 
and to walk, when he could walk at all, to the Parliament 
House, and back agam, through the Prince’s Street Gul- 
dens, was his onlj exercise and his only relaxation Evciy 
ailment, of whatever sort, ended m aggi-avating his lame- 
ness , and, perhaps, the severest test his phdosophy en- 
countered was the feeling of bodily helplessness ‘that from 
week to week crept upon him The wintei, to make bad 
worse, was a very cold and stormj one The growing slug- 
gishness of his blood shewed itself in chilblains, not only on 
the feet but the fingers, and his handwriting becomes more 
and more cramped and confused 

He spent a few days at Abbotsford at Christmas, and 
several weeks durmg the spnng vacation , but the frequent 
Saturday excursions were now out of the question — of for 
no other reason, on account of the quantity of books 
which he must have by him while workmg at his Hapolcou 
He sajs on the SOth of December — “ Wrote hard Last 
day of an eventful joar , much evil — and some good, but 
especially the courage to endure what Fortime sends, with- 
out becommg a pipe for her fingers It is not the last day 
of the year , but to-morrow bemg Sunday, we hold our 
festival to-day The Fergussons come, and we had the 
usual apphances of nurth and good cheer Yet our party, 
liKe the chariot- wheels of Pharaoh mthe Red Sea, dragged 
hoavilj — It must be allowed that the regular recurrence 
of annual festivals' among the same mdividuals has, as life 
advances, somethmg m it that is melancholy Wo meet 
like the survivors of some perilous expedition, wounded 
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and weakened ourselves, and lookmg tlirougli diminished 
ranis to think of those who are no more Or they arc 
hke the feasts of the Canb's, m which they held that the 
pale and speechless phantoms of the deceased appeared 
and mmgled with the hvmg Tet where shall we fly finm 
vam repmmg ? — or why should we give up the comfort of 
seemg our fhends, because they can no longer be to us, or 
we to them, what we once were to each otlier ?” 

On agam qmttmg Tweedside after the giring hohdays 
(1827), the Diary has — “ I never could help admiring the 
concatenation between Ahithopcl’s settmg his house in order 
and hanging himself* The one seems to follow the other 
as a matter of course But What frightens and disgusts 
me IS those fearful letters from those who have been long 
dead, to those who Imger on their wayfare through the 
volley of tears. Those fine hnes of Spencer came mto my 
head — 

“ The shade of youtliful Hope is there, 

That lingered long, and latest died , 

Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom Hononrs hy his side 
TlTiat empty shadoirs glimmer nigh ? 

They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love I 
Oh ’ die to thought, to memory die, 

Since lifeless to my heart ye prove 

Ay, and can I forget the author — ^the frightful moral of lus 
own vision? What is this world? — dream within a 
dream as we grow older, each step is an awakening Th i > 
youth awakes, as he flunks, from childhood— the full- 
grown man dciqiiscs the pursuits of youth as visionaiy — 
the old man looks on manhood as a ievensh dream. The 
grave the last sleep ? 2Jb , it is the last and final awak- 
emng 

“ EdiriburgTif May 15 —It is impossible not to compare 

* 2d Samnd, xvn 23 

® “Poems by the late Hononrahle W E Spencer,’ p 45 
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tlus return to Edinburgli with others in more happy times 
But we should rather recollect under what distress of mmd 
I took up my lodgings m Mrs Brown’s last summer — 
Went to Court and resumed old habits Ileird the true 

history of 1 Imagination renders us hable to bo the 

%uctiins of occasional low spirits All belongmg to this 
gifted, as it IS called, but often unhappy class, must haie 
felt, that but for the dictates of rehgion, or the natural re- 
coil of the mind irom the idea of dissolution, there have 
been times when they would haic been %villmg to throw 
awa} life as a child does a broken toy I am sure I know 
one who has often felt so 0 God* what are we? — 
Lords of nature ?—^Vliy, a tile drops fiom a house-top, 
which an elephant would not fed more than the fall of a 
sheet of paste-board, and there hes his lordship Or some- 
thing of inconcenably mmute origin — the pressure of a 
bone, or the inflammation of a partide of the bram — takes 
place, and the emblem of the Daty destroys himself or 
some one else We hold our health and our reason on 
terms slighter than one would desire, were it in their choice, 
to hold an Insh cabm ” 

These ore melandioly entries Most of those from 
wliidi they hai e been selected begin with K for Bheuma- 
tism, or B B for Bheumatism redoubled, and then mark 
the number of leaves sent to Ballantyne — the proof-sheets 
corrected for press — or the calculations on which he reluc- 
tantly made up his mmd to extend the Life of Buonaparte 
from BIX to seven, from seven to eight, and finally from 
eight to nme thick and closdy-prmted volumes 

Durmg the early months of 1827, however, he executed 
various mmor tracts also for the Quarterly Beriew, an 
arhde on “ Mackenzie’s Life and Works of John Home, 
author of Douglas,” which is, m fhet, a nch chapter of 

"Walter had this morning heard of the suicide of a man of 
warm imagination, to whom, at an earher period, he was much 
attached 
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Scott 6 owncarlj mninisconcM, nnil glvM mnn^ intero^fing 
«lvctcl>cs of tlio literary sodetj of ScotltuKl m the igc of 
■svhich Mackenzio was the last honoured relic , — and for the 
Foreign Quarterlj Renew, then newly started under the 
editorship of Jlr R P Gilhes, an ingenious and elaborate 
paper on the 'siritings of the German noaclist Ilotlmnn 
This nrtide, it is proper to obscnc, aras a benefaction to 
Sir Gillies, whose pecuniar} affaii^ rendered such assistance 
aery desirable Scott’s generosit} in tbis matter — ^for it 
was exactly gnang a poor brother author L 100 at the 
expense of considerable time and drudger} to hiniself~I 
think it nccessaiy to ntonfion ; the date of the exertion re- 
quires it of me But such, in fact, had been in number- 
less instances his method of semng htcrai} persons who 
had little or no dnim on him, except that thej were of 
that cln«s I hare not conccncd it delicate to ppccif} 
manj things of tins kind , bnt I am at hbertj to state, that 
when ho ivrotohis first article for the Enciclopudn Supple- 
ment, and the editor of that work, !Mr Mncici IT'apier (a 
Whig m politics, md inth whom he had Imdl} an} per- 
sonal acquaintance), brought him L 100 ns his I'cinuncra- 
Tion, Sir Walter said — “ Non toll me frankly, if I don’t 
take tins monc}, docs it go into }our pocket or }Our pub- 
lisher's ? for It IS impossible for me to accept a penn} of it 
from a litcrar} brother ” IMr Napier assured linn that the 
amngoments of the nork were such, that the editor had 
nothing to do nith the fund destined for contributions 
Scott then pocketed his due, mth the obsciintion, that 
“ ho had trees to plant, and no conscience ns to tho purse 
of his fat fnend” — to nit. Constable 

At tins period, tho Edinburgh Dint}' xer} seldom men- 
tions anything that could he called a dmner-pirt} Skene 
ho often st}lcs “ lus good Samaritan " he yrns non the iisinl 
companion of xvhatcxcr xvnlks ho nas nilhng or able to in- 
dulge in lie and Ins daughter partook general!} once in 
cveiy neck the famih meal of hlr and JIi-s Skene , and 
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they did the hke occasionally with a few other old fiiendt* 
chieflj those of the Clerk’s table When an exception 
occurs, it IS easy to sec that the scene of social gaiety was 
doubly grateful ftom its rnnty Thus one entiy, refernng 
to a party at hir J A Murraj’s,* sajs — “met Jeffrej, 
Cockbum, Kutherfurd, and others of that file Ver^ 
pleasant — capital good cheer and excellent ■mne — ^much 
laugh and fun I do not know how it is, but when I am 
out with a party of my Opposition finends, the day is 
often memer than -nhen with our o^vn set Is it because 
they are cleierer? Jellrej and Harry Cockburn are to 
be sure \ciy extraordinary men, jet it is not owmg to 
that entirelj I believe both parties meet mth the feel- 
mg of somethmg like novelty — ^we ha\o not worn out our 
jests in daily contact There is also a di^osition on such 
occasions to be courteous, and of course to be pleased ’’ 
Another evening, spent m Hose Court, seems to have 
given him especial dchght. He sajs — “ I ivrote hard tdl 
dressmg time, when I went to Will Clerk’s to dinner As 
a bacheloi, and keepmg a small establishment, ho does not 
do these things often, but they are proportionally pleasant 
when they come round He had trusted Sur Adam to be- 
speak his dinnei, who did it con amore, so we had excellent 
cheer, and the ivmes were various and capital As I be- 
fore hinted, it is not every day that M'jN’ab mounts on 
horseback,® and so our landlord had a little of that sohci- 
tude that the party should go off well, which is very flat- 
tenng to the guests We had a veiy pleasant evemng 
The Chief- Commissioner was there, Admiral Adam, J A. 
l^Iurray, Tom Thomson, &c &c ,— Sir Adaih predommat- 

^ He became Lord Advocate, and afterwards a Judge of the 
Coi^ of Session, by the title of Lord Murray 

That singular personage, the late M'Nab otthat tlk, spent his 

e a most entirely in a district where a boat was the usual con- 
veyance I suspect, howe\er, that there, is an allusion to some 
particular anecdote which I have not rccoi ered 
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lag at the head, and dancing vrlnt ho calls hU merrj- 
aiTdrada in great stale In short, \ie rcallj laughed, and 
real hughtcr is ft thuig ns raro ns real tears I must si} , 
too, there was a heart — hrndlj ftchng prci ailed over the 
part) Can London gi\c such a dinner^ — it nnj, but I 
neicr saw one — they are too cold and critical to be easil} 

pleased ^I hope the Bannat^-no Club will be really 

useful and creditable Tliomson is supcrlntendmg a cipiUil 
edition of Sir Janies MeU die's Memoirs It is bra\e to 
SCO how he ivags his Scots tongue, and what a dificronco 
there IS in the form and firmness of tho language, com- 
pared to tho mincing English edition in uhich ho has 
hitherto been alone knomi ” 

Ko wonder that it should be ft suect relief from Buona- 
parte and Bluchcr to sea M'Nab on horseback, and Sir 
Adam Fergusson m his merrj -awlrada exaltation, and 
laugh over old Scotch stories with tho Chief-Comimssioner, 
and heir Sir Tliomas Tliomson report progress as to the 
doings of tho Bannatjmo Club But I npprehend crerj 
reader ivdl -see tliat Sir Waller uas misled by bis oim 
modcstj, wben ho doubted wbetber London could afford 
FjTnposia of the same sort Ho forgets that ho had never 
mixed an tho socictj of London except m tho capncilj of 
a stranger, a rare xisitor, the imrn ailed litcraiy marvel of 
the time, and that c\erj partj at which ho dined was got 
up cxprosslj on tiis account, and constituted, whooacr might 
be the landlord, on tho natural principle of hniigmg toge- 
ther as many ns tho table could hold — to see and hoar Sir 
Walter Scott Ucnco, if ho dined aiith a Minister of State, 
he was hkcl} to find himself seated uith half the Cabmet — 
if with a Bishop, half the Bench had been collected As 
ft matter of course, eaerj man was anxious to gratifj on so 
raro an occasion, ns mnn^ as bo could of those who, in case 
they were umnvitcd, would bo likely to reproach him for 
tho onuSiSion Tlie result was a crowding together of too 
manyninl emmcnces, and he \crj seldom, indeed, wit- 
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nesscd tho dcbghtful result so constantly produced in Lon- 
don Ijy tlie intcrminglmg of djstinguislicd persons of -varioils 
dnsses, full of facts and views now to cacli other — and 
neither chilled nor porple\cd by the pernicious and de- 
grading tnckciy of lionizing But besides, it was unfair to 
institute any comparison between the society of comparative 
strangers and that of old friends dear from bojhood Ho 
could not have his Clerks and Fergussons both in Edm- 
burgh and in London Enough, however, of commentarj* 
on a very plam text 

That season was further enlivened by one pubhc dmner, 
and this, though verj' briefly noticed in Scott’s Diary, oc- 
cupied a large space in public attention at the tune, and, I 
behove I may add, several columns in evciy newspaper in 
Europe His good fnend William Murray, manager of 
the Edinburgh Tlicatre, inntod him to preside at the first 
festival of a charitable fund for decayed performers He 
agreed, and on Fnday the 28d February took the chair, 
being supported by the Earl of Fife, Lord hleadowbank, 
Sir John Hope of Pinkie, Admiral Adam, Bobert Dundos 
of Armston, Peter Robertson, and many other personal 
fnends Lord Meadowbank had come on short notice, and 
w is asked abruptly on lus amval to take a toast vvhich had 
been destined for a noble person who had not been able to 
appear He^ knew that this was the first pubhc dinner at 
which the object of the toast had appeared since his mis- 
fortunes, and taking him aside m the anteroom, asked him 
whether he would now consider it mdelicate to hazard a 
distinct reference to the parentage of the Waverley Hovels 
Sir Walter snuled, and said, " Do just as jou like — onlj 
don’t say much about so old a story ” — In the course of the 
evening the Judge rose accoidmgly, and said— 

“I would beg leave to propose a toast— tho health of one of the 
atmns The clouds have been dispelled — ^tho darJmess visible 
las ecu cleared away — and tho Great Unknown — tho minstrel of 
our native land— the mighty magician who has rolled back the 
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current of tune, and conjured up before our living senses the men 
and the manners of days ivluch have long passed asray, stands re- 
vealed to the eyes and the hearts of his afifechonate and adminng 
countrymen "We owe to him, as a people, a large and heavy 
debt of gratitude He it is who has opened to foreigners the grand 
and characteristic beanbes of our country , — it is to him that ue 
owe that our gallant ancestors and illustnous patriots have obtain- 
ed a fame no longer confined to the boundaries of a remote and 
comparabvely obscure country — ^he it is who has conferred a new 
repntabon on our nabonal character, and bestowed on Scotland an 
imperishable name, were it only l^her hanng given birth to him- 
self I propose the health of Sir "Walter Scott " 

Long before Lord Meadowbank ceased speaking, the com- 
pany Ind got upon chairs and tables, and the storm of 
applause that ensued was deafenmg "VTben they recovered, 
from the first fever, Sir "Walter spoke as follows — 

“I certainly did not think, in coming here to-day, that I 
should have the task of acknowledging before 300 gentlemen, a 
secret which, considenng that it was communicated to more than 
twenty people, has been remarkably well kept I am now at tho 
bar of my coontiy, and may he understood to ho on trial before 
Lord Meadowhank os an offender , and so qmetly did all who were 
airl and peart conduct themselves, that I am sure that, were the 
panel now to stand on his defence, every impartial juiy would 
bnng in a verdict of Wot Proven I am avilhng, however, to 
plead ffuihp — ^nor shall I detain the Court by a long explanabon 
why my confession has been so long deferred Perhaps capneo 
might have a considerable share m the matter I have now to 
say, however, that tho ments of these works, if they had any, and 
their faults, are all entirely imputable to myself Like another 
Scottish criminal of more consequence, one Macbeth, 

* I am afraid to think what I baro donos 
Look on t a?ain I daro not 

have fbus lar nnbosomed myself, and I know that my con- 
fession vrai he reported to the pubbe I mean, then, seriously to 
state, that when I say I am the author, I mean the total and un- 
divided author "With the exception of qnotabons, tbere is not a 
smgle word that was not denved from myself, or suggested in the 
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course of my reading The wand is now Iiroltcn, and the hook 
huned You mil allow me further to say, mth Prospero, it is 
your breatli that has filled m} sails, and to cra% c one single toast 
in the capacity of the author of these no\ els I would fain dedi- 
cate a bumper to the health of one who has represented several of 
those characters, of which I had cndcaionrcd to givo the skeleton, 
witli a truth and livchness for which I may well be grateful I 
beg leave to propose the health of my friend JBailie Nicol Jarvie — 
and I am sure, that when the autlior of "Wavcrlcy and Rob Roy 
drinks to Ricol Jamc, it will be recciicd mth the just applause 
to which that gentleman has always been accustomed, — nay, tliat 
3 ou mil take care that on the present occasion it shall bo riio — 
ni — or — ous I" (Long and vehement applause ) 

Mr Mackay — “ My conscience 1 My worthy father the deacon 
could never have hcheved that his son would hac sic a compli- 
ment paid to him by the Great Unknown ' ” 

Sin WAi/TEn Scott — “ Tlio Small Known now, Mr Bailie 

Tlie reader mnj , perhaps, etpect tliat I should endea- 
vour to name the upwards of twenty persons ” whom 
Sir Walter alluded to on this occasion as having been put 
into the secret of the Waverley Novels, previouslj, and 
without reference, to the catastrophe of 1826 I am by 
no means sure that I can give ' the complete list but 
in addition to immediate members of the author’s own 
family — (mcludmg his mother and his brother Thomas) — 
there were Constable, Cadell, the two Ballantynes — two 
persons employed m the pnntmg-office, namely Daniel 
M'Corkmdale and Daniel Robertson — Terrj, Mr 
Laidlaw, Mr Tram, and Mr G H Gordon — Charles Duke 
of Buccleuch, Lady Louisa Stuart, Lord Montagu, Lord 
and Lady Polwarth, Lord Kinnedder, Sir Adam Fergusson, 
iJr Momtt, Mr and Mrs Skene, Mr Wilham Clerk, Mr 
Rose, Mr Hay Donaldson, Mr Thomas Shortreed, Mr John 
Richardson, and Mr Thomas Moore 

W c now reach the completion of that severe task — the 
Life of Napoleon and follomng instantly, the commence- 
^ ment of the charming Tales of a Grandfather 
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Diary — June 5 — Proofs Parliament IIousc till 
two Commenced the diaractci of Buonaparte To- 
morrow bemg a Temd-day, I may hope to get it finished — 
June 10 —Rose with the odd consciousness of being Jfree 
of mj dailj task I have heard that tlie fish-women go 
to churdi of a Sunday inth then* creels new washed, and 
a few stones m them for ballast, just because they cannot 
walk steadily without their usual load I feel sometlimg 
like them, and rather inchned to take up some hght task, 
than to be altogether idle I have my proof-sheets, to be 
sure , but what are tlicse to a whole daj ? A good thought 
came in my head to write Stones for bttlo Johmne Lock- 
hart, fi'om the History of Scotland, like tliose taken from 
the Histoiy' of England But I mil not niite mine quite 
BO simply as Ciokcr has done * I am persuaded both chil- 
dren and the lower class of icadeis hate books which are 
wntten down to their capacitj', and love tliose that are 
composed more for their elders and betters I will make, 
if possible, a book tliat a child shall understand, j ct a man 
will feel some temptation to peruse should he chance to 
take it up It will reqmre, however, a simplicatj of style 
not qmte my own The grand and intcrestmg consists m 
ideas, not in words A dever thing of this land might 
have a race ” 

I received, some j cars ago, firom a verj' modest and in- 
tclhgcnt young man, the late Mr Robert Hogg (a nephew 
of the Ettnck Shepherd), employed in 1827 as a reader 
m Ballantjme’s prmtmg-olfice, a letter fiom wliidi I must 
give an extract — “ Havmg been foi a few days emplojed 

^ The follomne nolo accompanied a copy of the First Senes of 
tho Talcs of a Grandfather — 

“ To the Right Mon J IF Croher 

“ My Dear Crokor, — I have been stealing from you, and as it 
seems the fashion to compound felony, I send you a sample of the 
sway, by way of stopping your mouA •Al’vnys yours, 

W, Scott " 
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bj Sir 'Waller Scott, Tvlicn he was finishing his Life of 
Buonaparte, to copy papers connected ivith that worh. and 
to imte occasional!} to lus dictation, it ma} perhaps be in 
my power to mention some circumstances relative to Sir 
Waltci's habits of composition, whidi could not fall under 
the obsen ation of any one except a person in the same 
situation ivith m}sclf "When I waited upon him to be in- 
formed of the busmess in winch he needed my assistance, 
he asked me to attend him the nevt mommg at six o’- 
clock I was punctual, and found Sir Walter alieady 
bus} vrnting He appointed my tasks, and again'sat down 
at lus own desk We continued to ivrite during the re- 
gidar woik hours till six o’clock m the evening, without m- 
tcrruption, except to take breakfast and dmner, ■nliicli 
were sen cd in the lOom beside us, so that no time was 
lost I had no notion it was possible for any man to un- 
dergo the fitiguc of composition for so long a tunc at once, 
and Sii Walter acknowledged ho did not usually subject 
himself tp so much exeition, though it seemed to bo only 
the manual part of the operation that occasioned him any 
mcomenience Once or twice he desired me to reheie 
him, and dictated while I wrote I have perfonned the 
samesenice to scicral other persons, most of whom walked 
up and down the apartment while excogitating what was to 
be committed to imting , they sometimes, stopt, too, and, 
like those who fail m a leap and return upon their course 
to take the advantage of another race, endeavoured to hit 
upon something additional b} perusmg over my shoulder 
what was aheady set down, — amending a phrase, perhaps, 
or recastmg a sentence, till they should recover their wmd 
ITone of these aids were necessary to Sir Walter his 
tlioughts flowed easily and fehcitousl} , witliout any difli- 
ciilty to la} hold of them, or to find appropriate language 
which was evident by the absence of aU solicitude (pitserta 
coffitandi) from lus couuienance He sat m lus chair, from^ 
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xvLicli rose now (intl llicn, tool; a volume from the booh* 
case, consulted it, nnd restored it to the «hclf — nil without 
intennKfion in the current of idca«, which continued to be 
dehvored with no less readiness than if his mind had been 
wholU occupied with the words he waw ultenn" It soon 
beentne apparent to me, however, that he was carrjing on 
two dtctmct trains of thought, one of which w^s nlroadj 
nrranged, and in the net of being <!pokcn, arbilont thc<anie 
time he was in adiamco considering wlmt was nfterwarde to 
Ik* said, niis I di«covcrc<l b) bis sometimes introducing n 
wonl which was wholly out of place — mlcrtamcd in«tcad ot 
for example, — hut wliidi I prcscntlj found to be- 
long to the next sentence, perhaps four or fisebnes farther 
on, which ho had been preparing at the aerj moment that 
ho gaic mo tlio words of the one that preceded it. Ex- 
^;mpomneo^s ontors of course, nnd no doubt manj writer^, 
tliink as rapidh as aras done by Sir 'Walter , but the mind 
IS wholh occupied with what the bps arc uttering or Uie 
pen IS tracing I do not rememher any other instance in 
wdilch it could bo paid that two threads a\oro kept hold ot 
nt once— connected arith each other indeed, but grasped at 
shdiwciit points,” 

Tlio Lift of Smnaparle, then, was at last published 
about the middle of June 1827. Two jears had elapsed 
Finco Scott began it , but, bj a careful comparison of dates, 
I bnae nmied nt the conclusion that, hb expeditions to 
Ireland and rnro, nnd the composition of noicls and 
enlical iniicellnnios, being did) allowed for, the historical 
task occupied hardly more than twelve months The book 
was closcl) printed , in fact, if it had been planted on the 
original model of his noicls, tlio life of -Buonaparte would 
haao filled from thirteen to fourteen aolumes: the work of 
one twelvemonth — done in tho midst of pain, sorrow, nnd 
rum 

The general curiosity with avliich it was expected, and 

2 T 
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the satisfaction ivith which liigh and candid minds perused 
it, cannot be better described than in the words of the 
author's most illustnous litcrarj' contemporary 

“ Walter Scott,” says Goethe, “ passed his cluldhood among the 
stirring scenes of the Amcncan War, and was a youth of seven' 
teen or eighteen nlicn the French Fevolution broke out Now 
well advanced in the fifties, having all along been faiourably 
placed for obscnation, be proposes to lay before us Ins news and 
recollections of tbo important events through winch ho has lived 
The richest, the easiest, the most celebrated narrator of the cen' 
tury, nndertakes to w rite the history of Ins own time 

“ IMiat expectations the announcement of such a work must 
have excited in me, will bo understood by any one who remem- 
bers that I, twenty years older tlian Scott, conversed with Paoli 
in tlio twentieth year of my age, and witli Napoleon himsdf in the 
sixtieth ' 

" Through tliat long senes of years, coming more or less into 
contact mth the great doings of the world, I failed not to think 
senonsly on what was passing around mo, and, after my own 
fashion, to connect so many extraordinary mutations into some- 
thing like arrangement and interdependence 

” What could now be more delightful to me, than leisurely and 
calmly to sit down and listen to tlie discourse of such a man, while 
clearly, truly, and anth all the skill of a great artist, ho recalls to 
me the incidents on arhich tlirough life I have meditated, and tlie 
influence of arhich is still daily in operation?” — ATunst vmi 
Altherihum 

The lo% impnrtiahty with which Scott treats the personal 
charactei of Buonaparte, was of course sure to make all 
ultra-pohticians both at home and abroad condemn his 
representation , and an equally general and better founded 
exception was taken to the lavish imagery of his historical 
style. He despised the former damour — ^to the latter he 
bowed submissive. He could not, whatever character he 
might wish to assume, cease to be one of the greatest of 
poets Metaphorical illustrations, which men bom with 
prose m their souls hunt for painfully , and find only to 
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tnunlcr, were to Intn tlic naturil mid nccC5''an* ofispring 
and pHj tilings of c\ cr-lopming fanr\ . lie could not vmlo 

fl note to Jus pniitcr — ^lic could not speak to liiniself in lu«t 
Dinrj — ^TTitliout introdiuing tlicni. Tew mil «ay tint Ills 
limtoncnl sule i<, on tlic wliolo, excellent — none that « 
5< perfect , Iml it is completcU unafiectedj and tlien'forv 
oscitcs notlung of the impleosanf feeling v itli winch we 
consider the elalKirate artifices of n fur groato’* lii'toriaii — 
the greatest that onr literature can ho-u't — Gihhon Tlic 
rapnhtj of the cveciition infiws mans inactiiraeics ns to 
minor nia!ter>i of f icl , but it is ncscrtheless true tint no in- 
acetiracs nficcling the character of the hook no a fur reconl 
of great creiifs, has to this hour heen defected hj thcnnle- 
solent ingenuils ofJneobin or lluonaparti<t K\en the most 
lio'tde examiners were obliged to acknowledge tint the gi- 
gantic canjcr of their idol had liecn triced, in if -.letding fea- 
tures. with wonderful tmth and 'pint. No cnilmn, it was 
unu crsalls ndinittc d had c s erhefore do'i nhed modem battles 
and campaigns with am approach to his daring and com- 
prchon'tic fohciti Tlie public, cicr nnvilling to conceile 
a new apecii'^ of honour to n name already coiend wth 
distinction, lisUned eagirh foi n while to the indignant 
reclamations of nohodies, whose share in nnghu lran«at.tions 
had hcfn omitted, or slighth misrepresented, hut, ere 
long, all these poinpou« rectifications nci'C summed up — 
and found to (onstitutc iiolliing hut a contcmptihle momi- 
mcnl of tclf-deludmg sanitt Tlie nork-, dciomcd at first 
mill hrcalhloss delight, liad a shado thrown o\er it for a 
tunc by the pertinacious blustering of these aiigrv J,ilh- 
juitinns ; but it has now emerged, slowly and sureli, fioiii 
the mist of fctuspiclon— and ten, whose opinions ilcscnc 
much attention, Iiesifnto to at on their connetion (hat, 
whoever mnv bo the Polybius of the modern Ilmmilial, 
posterity mil recognise Ins I.u') in Scott 

IVoodstock, as wchaae seen, placed npwartls of L.SOOO 
in the hands of Sir Walter’s creditors! Ihc Napoioon 
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(first and second editions) produced for them a sum 'which 
it e^cn now startles mo to mention , — L 18,000 As by 
the time the historical -work was pubhshed, nearly half of 
the First Senes of Chronicles of the Canongate had been 
Tmtten, it IS obnous that the amount to which Scott’s fitc* 
rary industry, fi:om the dose of 1 825, to the 10th of June 
1827, had dimmishcd his debt, cannot be stated at less 
than L,28,000 Had health been spared him, how soon 
must he haio freed himself from all his encumbrances! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I 

Deatli of Constable— Controverqr tnfh Gk)nrgaua— Exotcsion to 
Durham— Pnbbcataon of the Chronicles of the Canongate and 
Tales of a Grandfather — ^Rehgions Diseonrses — ^Fair Maid of 
Perth— Anne of Geierslcm — ^Threatening of Apoplejg-— Death 
of Thomas Pnrdie — ^1827-1829 

Mr wife and I qient the summer of 1827, partly at a 
sea-hathing place near Edinburgh, and partly in Rox- 
burghshire The arrival of his daughter and her children 
at Portobdlo was a source of constant refircshment to Scott 
during June , for every other day he came down and dmcd 
there, and strolled about afterwards on the beach , thus 
interrupting, beneficially for his health, and I doubt not 
for the result of his labours also, the new custom of regular 
night-work, or, as he called it, of serving donble-tides. 
"When the Court released him, and he returned to Abbots- 
ford, his family did what they could to keep him to his 
ancient evenmg habits ; but nothmg was so useftil as the 
presence of bis invahd grandson The poor child was at 
this tune so far restored as to be able to sit bis pony again; 
and Sir TTalter, who had, as the reader bas observed, con- 
ceived, the very day he finished Hapoleon, the notion of 
puttmg together a senes of Tales on the history of Scot- 
land, somewhat in the manner of JJr Croker’s on that of 
England, rode daily among the woods -with his “ Hugh 
Littlejohn,” and told the stoiy, and ascertamed that it suited 
the comprehension of boyhood, before he reduced it to 
writing. Sibjl Grey had been dismissed m consequence of 
the accident at the Catrail, and he had now stooped lus 
pnde to a sober, steadj creature, of verj' humble blood ; 
dun, with black mane and legs , by name Donee Davie, 
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abas the Covenanter Tbis, the last of his steeds, by the 
waj , had been previously in the possession of a jolly old 
lau:d near Peebles, and acquired a distinguished reputa- 
tion by its skill ui carrying him home safely when drunk. 
Douce Davie, on such occasions, accommodated himself 
to the sweiving balance of his nder with such nice dis- 
crimmation, that on the laird’s death the country people 
expected a vigorous competition for the sagacious aiumol , 
but the club-compamons of the defunct stood oil to a man 
when it was understood that the Sherifi* coveted the suc- 
cession 

The Chromcles of the Canongate pioccedcdpan passu 
with these historical talcs , and both works were published 
before the end of the jear lie also superintended, at the 
same time, the iirst collection of lus Prose hlisccllomes, m 
siK volumes 8vo. — several articles bemg remodelled and 
extended to adapt them foi a more permanent sort of ex- 
istence than had been ongmally thought of Moreover, 
he penned that autumn his beautiful and mstnictivc Article 
on the Plantmg of Waste Lands, which is mdeed no other 
than a precious chapter of his autobiography. What 
he wrote of new matter between June and December, fills 
from five to SIX volumes m the late uniform edition of his 
works , but all this was hght and easy aftei the perilous 
drudgery of the precedmg eighteen months 

On the 22d of July, his Diary notes the death of Mr 
Constable — “ Tins might have been a most important 
tlimg to me if it had happened some jears ago, and I 
should then have lamented it much He has hved to do 
me some mjury, jet, exceptmg the last L 5000, 1 thmk 
most unmtcntionally He was a prmce of booksellers 
Constable was a violent tempered man with those he dared 
use freedom with He vyas easily overawed by people of 
consequence , but, os usual, took it out of those whom 
poverty made subservient to him T'et he was generous 
and far from bad-hearted — in person good-looking, but 
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vcrj corpTjlcnt lattorlj , a large feeder, .and deep drinker, 
tdl lus licalth became weak , lie died of water in the 
cliest, whicli the natunal strength of his constitution set long 
at defiance I haic no great reason to regret him , }et I 
do If he deceived me, ho also deceived himself” 

Constable’s spmt had been cirectunllj broken bj his 
dovrafaii To stoop from being pnmus nhs^tic sccundo 
among the Edinburgh booksellers, to be the occupant of 
an obscure doset of a shop, without capital, without credit, 
all his mighty undertakings abandoned or gone into other 
hands, except indeed his Misccllanj, which ho had now no 
resources for pushing on in the fashion he once contem- 
plated, — ^tliis reicrsc was too much for that proud heart 
He no longer opposed a detenmned mind to the ailmcnt< 
of the body, and sunlc on the 21st of this month, haiTng, 
ns I am told, looked, long ere ho took to lus bed, at least 
ton 3 e.Trs older than he was. He died m lus 54th jear, 
hut into that space he had crouded vastly more than the 
usual average of real and cnerg)', of hilarity and tnmnph, 
and perhaps of anxiety and misciy 

Of the 10th of August — when the nows of hir Canning's 
death reached Abbotsford — and tho day follow mg, are 
these entries “ Tlie death of tho Premier is announced — 
late George Canning — ^the wittj, the accomplished, the 
ambitions, — ^lic who bad toiled thirty jears, and in\olved 
hunself in the most harassing discussions, to attam this 
thz/j height , he who had held it for three months of in- 
trigue and obloquy — and now a heap of dust, and that w 
.'ll! — ^Ho man possessed a gajer and more plaj-fiil wit m 
society , no one, since Pitt’s time, had more commanding 
sarcasm in debate , in tlio Honse of Commons ho was tho 
terror of that species of orators called the Yelpers IIis 
lash fctcliod away both skin and flesh, and would have 
penetrated the hide of a rhmoceros In his conduct as a 
statesman he had a great fault he lent himself too wilbn^Iy 
to mtnguo Tlie last composition with the Whigs was a 
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sacnfico of pnnciplo on both sides To me Canning Tvas 
’ always personally most land. My nerves have for these 
two or three last da)s been susceptible of an acute excite- 
ment from the shghtest causes , the beauty of the c\enmg, 
the sighing of the summer breeze, bring the tears into my 
ejcs not unpleasantly But I must take exercise, and 
case-harden m)’sdf There is no use in encouraging these 
moods of the mmd.” 

He received about this time a visit from hlr J L 
Adolphus , who had not seen him since 1824- — and sajs — 

“ Calamity had borne heavily upon Sir Walter m the 
interval , but the painful and anxious fcehng with which 
a friend is approached for the first tune under such cir- 
cumstances, gave way at once to the unassumed seremty of 
his manner There were some signs of ago about him 
which the mere lapse of tune would scarcely have accounted 
for, but his spmts were abated onlj, not broken , if they 
had sunk, they had sunk equably and gently It was a de- 
chmng, not a clouded sun I do not remember any reference 
to the afilictions he had sufiered, except once, when, speaking 
of his Life of Hapoleon, he said m a quiet but affectmg 
tone, ‘ I could have done it better, if I could haie written 
at more leisure, and with a mind more at case ' One 
mommg a party was made to breakfast at Chiefswood , and 
any one who on that occasion looked at and heard Sir 
Walter Scott, m the midst of Ins children and grand- 
children and friends, must have rejoiced to see that life 
still jielded him a store of pleasures, and that his heart 
was as open to their influence as ever I was much struck 
by a few words which fdl frxim him on this subject a short 
tune afremards After mentioning an accident which 
had spoiled the promised pleasure of a visit to his daughter 
in London, ho then added — ‘ I have had as much happmesa 
in my tune as most men, and I must not complam now ’ 
I said, that whatever had been his shore of happmess, no 
man could have laboured better font He answered — ‘ I 
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consider the capautj to labour as part of tlic liappmess I 
lla^e cnjojed’ 

“ A substitute for Traibng, ubidi be alwajs Tcrj* cheer- 
ful!) used, and which at last became his onl\ resource for 
any distant excursion, rras a ndo in a four-whedcd open 
carnage, holding four persons, but not nbsolutcl} limited 
to that number on an emergenoj' Tame as this exercise 
might be in companson with ndmg on horseback, or with 
walking under propitaons circumstances, jet as ho was 
rolled along to Mdrose, or BowluU, or Yair, his spmts 
alwaj-s freshened, the air, the sounds, the familiar jet 
romantic scenes, wakened up aU the poctaj of his thoughts, 
and happy were they who heard it resohe itself into 
words At the sight of certmn objects — ^for example, in 
passing tbo green foundations of the httic diapd of Lm- 
,dean, where the body of the ‘ Dark Knight of Liddesdale’ 
was deposited on its waj to Mdrose, — would, I sup- 
pose, haie been impossible for him, unless with a com- 
panion hopelessly unsusceptible or preoccupied, to forbear 
some pnsang comment, some harping ^f the word maj be 
fivourablj" used) on tbe tradition of the place This was, 
perhaps, uhat ho called * bestowing his tcdiousncss , ’ but 
if anj one could tiunk these ciTusions tedious because they 
often broke forth, such a man might hn\c objected against 
tbcruslimg of tbo Tweed, or the sturing of tbe trees in 
the wind, or any other natural melody, that be had heard 
the same thing before 

“ Some dajs of mj' nsit were marked bj an almost 
pcipetnal confinement to tbe house , the ram hemg inces- 
sant But the CTcnings were ns bnght and cheerful as 
the atmosphere of the dajs was drearj Kot that the 
gloomiest monuug could ever be wearisome where, mde- 
pondently of the resources in society winch the house 
afforded, the visitor might ransack a hbrarj, umqne, I 
suppose, in some of its collections, and in all its depart- 
ments mtcresting and characteristic of the founder. So 
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many of the \olumes -were ennclicd Tvitk anecdotes or 
comments in las own Land, that to look over his books was 
in some degree conversing with him And sometimes this 
occupation was pleasantly interrupted by a snatch of 
actual conversation with himself, when he entered from his 
own room to consult or take away a book How often 
have I heard with pleasure, after a long silence, the nn- 
cven step, the point of the stick stnking against the floor, 
and then seen the poet himself emerge fiom his stud}, 
with a face of thought but 3Ct of cheerfulness, followed 
perhaps by Nimrod, who stretdicd his limbs and pawned, 
as if toed out with some abstruse mvcstigation 

“ On one of the ramy dajs I have alluded to. when 
walking at the usual hour became hopeless, Sir Walter 
asked me to sit with him while he continued his mormng 
occupation, giving me for my own emplo}'ment the pub- 
lications of the Bannatjuc Club. His studj, as I recol- 
lect it, was stnctly a work-room, though an elegant one 
It has been fancifully decked out m pictures, but it had, I 
thmk, very few articles of mere ornament The chief of 
these was the prmt of Stothard’s Cantorbuiy' Pilgrims, 
which hung over the chimne} -piece, and from the place 
assigned to it must have been in great favour, though Sir 
Walter made the characteristic cnticism upon it that, if 
the procession were to move, the joung Squire who is 
prancmg m the foreground would m another minute be 
over his horse's head Tlie shelves were stored with 
serviceable books , one door opened mto the great hbraiy , 
and a hangmg-stair withm the room itself commumcated 
with his bedroom It would have been a good lesson to .i 
desultorj student, or even to a moderately active amanu- 
ensis, to see the umntermitted energy with which Sir 
Walter Scott applied himself to his work I conjectured 
that he was at this time wntmg the Tales of a Grandfather 
^Vhen wc had sat down to our respective employments, 
the stillness of the room was unbroken, except by the light 
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Taltlo of the rain against the wndows, and the dashing 
trot of Sir Walter’s pen o^er his papci , sounds not very 
unlike each other, and which seemed to mo together in 
rapiditj and continuance. Sometimes, when he stopped 
to consult a book, a short dialogue would take place upon 
the subjects inth wliidi I nas occupied — about Marj 
Queen of Scots, perhaps, orYiscomit Dundee, or, agaui, 
the silence might bo broken foi a moment bj some merr) 
outcry in the hall, from one of the little grandchildren, which 
would half waken Nimrod, or Bran, oi Spice, as they slept 
at Sir Walter's feet, and produce a giowl or a stifled bark 
— ^not in anger, but by way of protest For matters like 
these, work did not proceed tlie worse, nor, as it seemed 
to me, did Sir Walter feel at all discomposed by such in- 
terruptions ns a message or the entrance of a iisitor. 
One door of his study' opened into the hall, and there did 
not appear to bo any imdcmtnnding tlmt ho should not bi> 
disturbed At the end of our morning wo attempted a 
sortie, but had made only a little way in the shrubbery- 
walks oierlooking the Tweed, when the ram droio us 
back The river, swollen mid discoloured, swept by ma- 
jestically, and the sight drew fkom Sir Walter his favourite 
hnes— • 

‘ I’vo scon Tweed’s silver streams, ghttenng in the sunny beams, 
Turn drumly and dark, os they rolled on tboir iraj 

There could not haio been a better moment for appre- 
ciating the imagery of the last line I thmk it was in this 
short walk that he mentioned to me, with great satisfaction, 
the favourable prospects of hishteiary industry, and spoke 
sangmnely of rotncvmg his losses ivith the booksellers.” 

Towards the end of August, Sir Walter’s Diary has a 
good deal about an affair which, however, annoyed his 
family much more tlian himself Among the documents 
laid helbrc him in the Oolonial Ofllcc, when he visited 
London at the close of 1836, were some winch represented 
one of Buonaparte’s attendants at St Helena, Gcueial 
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Gourgaud, as LiAingbeen guiltj of gross unfairness, giving 
the TIn glish Go\ eminent private information that the Em- 
peror’s complaints of lU-usagevrerc utterlj unfoimded, and 
} et then, and afterwords, aiding and assistmg the delusion 
in Erance as to the harshness of Sir Hudson Lowe’s con- 
duct towards Ins captive Sir Walter, when using these 
remarkable documents, guessed that Gourgaud might be 
mdmed to fix a personal quarrel on himself, and there 
now appeared m the news-papers a succession of hints that 
the General was seriously bent on this purpose He ap- 
plied, as Colonel Grogg would have done forty }cars 
before, to The Baronet . — He writes to William Clerk 
on the 27th — “ I am about to claim an c^ecial ser- 
vice from }ou m the name of our long and intimate 
friendship I understand that General Gourgaud has, or 
is about to set out for London, to verify the facts averred 
conoernmg him m my history of Napoleon Now, m case 
of a personal appeal to me, I have to saj that his con- 
fessions to Baron Stunner, Count Balmom, and others at 
St Hdena — confirmed by bun m vanous recorded con- 
versations with hlr Goulbum then XJnder-Sccretary of 
State — ^were documents of a histoncdl nature which I found 
w^th others m the Colomal Ofiice, and was therefore per- 
fectly entitled to use If his language has been misrepre- 
sented, he has certainly been veiy unfortunate ; for it has 
been misrepresented by four or five difiercnt people to 
whom he said the same thmgs — ^true or fiilse, he knows 
best I also acted with dehcacy towards him, leavmg out 
whatever related to his pnvate quarrels with Bertrand, &c , 
so that, m fact, he has no reason to complam of me, smee 
It IS ndiculous to suppose I was to suppress lustoncal evi- 
dence, fiimi^ed by him voluntarily, because his present 
sentiments render it unpleosmg for him that those which 
he formerly entertamed ^ould be known Still, like a 
man who finds himsdf m a scrape, Ghmeral Gourgaud may 
wish to fight him se lf out of it , and if the quarrel should be 
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tliTust OQ me — ^why, J will not ianIL hvii, Jacl:ie He 
shell not di^onour the countrj through my sides, I can 
assuro lum. I have, of course, no -nish to bring the thing 
to such an orbitrcinent. Nour, in this ease, I shnll ha^c 
occasion for a senile and resolute friend, and I naturally 
look for Inm in the companion of my ) outh, on whose firm- 
ness and sagacily I can rrith such perfect confidence rclj 
Clerk was rcadj for his part . — hut the General, if ho 
had ever meditated a direct call on Scott, did not per- 
BOTcrc The Diary of September 10th saj'S — “ Gour- 
gand’s wrath has hurst forth m a Tory distant clap of 
thunder, in which he accnscs me of contriving, with the 
Ministry, to slander his rag of a reputation He ho 

d d for a fool, to make his case worse bj stirring 

I shall only revenge m)’6clf by publishmg the whole ex- 
tracts I made from the records of the Colomal Office, 
in which he will find enough to make him bite his niuls ” 
— Scott accordingly prmted a brief letter, with *v crush- 
ing appendix of documents Tliis produced a hlustenng 
rejoinder from Goorgaud j but Scott dedmed to pro- 
long the paper war, simply stating m B'dlnntyne’s print, 
that “ whilQ leaving the question to the decision of the 
Bntish puhhc, he should have as httlc hesitation in rc- 
fernng it to the French nation, provided the documents 
he had produced were allowed to he printed in the French 
newspapers, from which hitherto €\e^ htid been excluded'* 
And ho would indeed have been idle had ho said more 
than this, for lus cause had been taken up on the instant 
by cveiy Fnghsh journal, of whatever pohtics, and The 
Times thus summed up its wniew of the debate — 

** Sir *V\ alter Scott did that which would ha\ c occurred to every 
honest man, whoso fair-dealmg had violent imputations cast upon 
• It Ho produced his authorities In the General's reply tlioro 
IS enough, e%cn to satiety, of declamation against tho English Go 
vemment,-— of subterfuge and equivocation with regard to tlio 
vrords on record against himself,— and of gross abuse and Billings- 
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gate against the historian nho has placarded liim , but of direct 
and sncccssful negative there is not one syllable. 'Pho Aide de- 
camp of St Helena shews himself to be nothing bettor than a 
cross bctirccn a blusterer and a sophist ” 

Before Gourgaud fell quite asleep, Sir Walter received 
an invitation from Lord and Lad} Baacnswortli to meet flie 
Duke of Wellington at tlieir castle near Durham The 
Duke was then making a progress m the north of England, 
to wluch additional importance was given by the condition 
of politics , — ^tlie chance of Lord Godench’s being able to 
maintain himself as Canmng’s successor scemmg vei^' pre- 
carious — ^and the opinion that his Grace must soon be 
called to the helm of State gaming ground every day. Sir 
Walter, who felt for the Great Captain the pure and ex- 
alted devotion tliat might have been expected from some 
honoured soldier of his banners, accepted this imitation, 
and witnessed a scene of enthusiasm with which its prm- 
cipal object could hardlj have been more gratified than he 
was The most remarkable feature was n grand dinner in 
the Episcopal Castle at Durham-^that See being as j et 
unshorn of its Falatme mn<mificcncc “ On the 8d Octo- 

• O 

ber,” saj-s his Diaiy, we dmed about one hundred and 
forty or fifty men — a distmgmshed company — 

‘ Lords and Dukes and noble Princes, 

All the pride and flower of Spain ’ 

We dined in the old baronial hall, impressive from its 
rude antiquitj', and fortunately free from the plaster of 
former improvement, as I trust it •will long be from the 
gingerbread taste of modern Gothicizers The bright 
moon streaming in through the old Gothic windows con- 
trasted strangely with the artificial lights within-; spears, 
banners, and armour, were intermixed ■with the pictures of 
old bishops, and the whole had a singular mixture of ba- 
ronial pomp with the grave and more chastened dignity of 
prdaej. The conduct of our reverend entertainer smted 
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tlie character remarkably "wcU Amid the welcome of a 
Cooat Palatme he did not for an. instant forget the gravity 
of the Chnrch digmtarj. All his toasts were gracefhlly 
gi\en, and his httle speeches well made, and the more af- 
fectmg that the fading voice sometimes remmded ns that 
our host laboured under the infirmibes of advanced hfe ” 

I was favoured at the tune with a letter from Dr Phd- 
potte ■(now Bishop of Ex.etw) who said — “I never saw 
curiosity and enthuriasm so highly excited, and I may add, 
js to a great part of the company, so nearly balanced. 
Sometimes I doubted whether the hero or the poet was^ 
fivmg most attention — ^the latter, I need hardly tell you, 
appeared unconscious that he was regarded dificrently Horn 
the others about him, nntd the good Bishop rose and pro- 
posed his health ” Another friend, the Jlonourablc Henry 
Liddell, saj’s — “ Bishop Van Mddcrt gave his health with • 
pecuhar fehcity, remarkmg that he could reflect upon the 
labours of a long hterary life, with the consciousness that 
everythmg he had Tmtten tended to the practice of virtue, 
and to the improvement of the human race Sir Walter 
replied, ‘ that hereafter be should always reflect with great 
pnde upon that moment of his existence, when his he.ilth 
had been given in such terms, by the Bishop of Durham i» 
its own haronial hatt, sorrounded and supported by the 
assembled aristocracy of the two northern counties, and tn 
tie presence of tie JDule of WdUngton ’ ” 

On the 8th Sir Walter reaihed Abbotsford, and forth- 
wi*h resumed his Grandfathers Talcs, which he composed 
throughout with the ease and heartiness reflected m this 
entry — “ Tbs mommg was damp, dnpping, and unplea- 
sant , so I even made a work of necessitj, and set to the 
Tales like a dragon I murdered Madellan of Bombj at 
the Thneve Castle, stabbed the Black Douglas m the 
town of Stirhng , astonished King James before Koshurgh; 
and stifled the Earl of Mar m his bath m the Canongate 
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A Tnld world, in> masters, ibis Scotland of ours must Lave 
been Ko fear of want of interest , no lassitude iii those 
dajs for want of nork— 

* For treason, d'jc see, 

TTos to them a dish of tea, 

And mnrdcr bread and butter ' ” 

Such was bis life in Autumn 1827. Before I leave tlie 
penod, I must note bow greatly I admb'cd tbe manner m 
wbicb all bis dependents appeared to have met tbe reverse 
of bis fortunes — reverse whicb inferred veiy considerable 
alteration in tbe circumstances of ever} one of them The 
butler, Dalgliesb, bad been told nben tbe distress come, 
that a servant of bis doss would no longer be reqmred — 
but the man burst mto tears, and said, rather than go be 
would stay without any wages So bo remamed — and 
mstead of bemg tbe easy chief of a large cstabbshment, 
was now doing half tbe work of tbe bouse, at probablj 
half bis former salary Old Peter, who had been for 
five-and-twenty jears a digniCcd coachman, was now 
ploughman in ordinal^’, only puttmg his horses to tbe car- 
nage upon high and rare occasions and so on with all the 
rest that remained of the ancient tram And all, to mj 
new, seemed happier than they bad ever done before 
Their good conduct bad given every one of them a new 
elevation in his own mind — ^and jet their demeanour had 
gamed, m place of losing, m simple humility of observance 
Tbe great loss was that of Wilbam Laidlaw, for whom (the 
estate being all but a fragment m the hands of the trustees 
and them agent) there was now no occupation here The 
cottage, which bis taste bad converted mto a loveable re- 
treat, had found a rent-paying tenant , and he was bving 
a dozen miles off on tbe farm of a relation m the Vale of 
Yarrow Every week, however, be came down to have a 
ramble with Sir Walter over their old haunts — ^to bear how 
the pecuniary atmosphere was daikenmg or brightenmg , 
and to read m every face at Abbotsford, that it could 
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never bo ifcclf agmn until clrcuni'iliinccs should permit liis 
rccstablisliTOcnt nt Kacsido 

All this ■warm and respectful solicitude must ln\e had a 
sahilarj influence on the mind of Scott, nrlio maj be 
Slid to ha\c Hied upon lo\o No man eared less about 
popular admiration and applause, but for the least 
chill on the afiection of an) near and dear to liun ho had 
the scnsitii cncis of a maiden I cannot forget, m parti- 
ciilnr, how his e^es sparUed when ho first pointed out to 
me I’ctcr hlntliicson guiding the plough on the Inugh 
“Egad,” said he, “nuldPcjw” (this was the children’s 
name for their good friend)— “ auld Pepc's whistling at his 
darg Tlio honest fellow said, a ) oking in a deep field 
would do baith him and the binckics good If things get 
round ■with me, casj shall bo Pope’s cushion " In general, 
dunng that autumn, I thought Sm Walter enjo) ed much bis 
usual spirits ; and often, no doubt, be did so IIis Diarj, 
howcier, shows (what perhaps man} of his intimates doubted 
during Ins lifetime) that, in spite of the dignified cqunni- 
init} which chnmctcnrcd all liis coniorsalion with mankind, 
he had his full share of tho delicate sensibilities, the miw* 
tonous ups and downs, tho wa}wnrd mclnncholr, nnd fan- 
tastic sunbeams of tho poetical temperament It is only 
with imagmatnc minds, in truth, that sorrows of tho spint 
arc enduring. Those ^lic had cncounteicd were icilcdft'om 
the C}C of the world, but the} lasted with liis life 

Tlio first senes of Chronicles of the Cnnongatc — (which 
title supplanted that of Tlie Canongate Zhicellany^ or 
Tradtltons of {he Sanctuary ) — was published early m tho 
winter Tlio contents were, tho Iligldand Widow, tho 
Two Eroicrs, and the Surgeon’s Daughter — all m their 
6t}lcs cvccllcnl, c's:ccpt that tho Indian part of tho last 
docs not well harmonize with tlio rest , nnd certain preli- 
minary chapters which wore gcncrall} considered as still 
belter than the stones tliey introduce Tfie portraiture of 
Mrs Murru} Keith, under flic name of Mrs Bethunc Bahol, 

2 u 
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and that of Cbrystal Croftangry lliroughout, appear to mo 
tmsurpassed m Scott’s •writings In the former, I am as- 
sured he has mixed up various features of his own beloved 
mother , and m the latter, there can be no doulit that a 
good deal was taken from nobody but lumsclf In fact, 
the choice of the hero’s residence, the original title of the 
book, and a world of minor circumstances, were suggested 
by painful circumstances recorded m his Diary of 1827 
He had, while toiling his hfe out for his creditors, received 
various threatenmgs of severe treatment from the Jjondon 
Jews formerly alluded to, Messrs Abnd and Co , and, on 
at least one occasion, he made c\ci)’ preparation for tnkmg 
shdter m the Sanctuary of HoljTOodhouse Although 
these people were well aware that at Christmas 1827 a very 
large dividend would be paid on the Ballant}'ne debt, tliC} 
could not brmg themselves to comprehend that them interest 
lay m alloivmg Scott the free use of his tune , that by thwart- 
mg and harassmg him pcrsonall}, nothmg was likely to be 
odiieved but the tlirowing up of the trust, and the settle- 
ment of the insolvent house’s ofioirs on the usual terms of 
a sequestration The Jews would understand nothing, 
but that the v my unanimity of the other creditors as to the 
propnety of bemg gentio -with him, rendered it extremely 
probable that their own harshness imght be rewarded by 
immediate payment of their whole demand They fancied 

that the trustees would clear off any one debt, rather than 
disturb the arrangements generally adopted , they fancied 
that, in case they laid Sir Walter Scott in prison, there 
' would be some extraordmaiy burst of fedmg in Edinburgh 
’ — ^that private friends would interfere , — ^in short, that m 
one way or another, they should get hold, without fiuther 
delay, of their “ pound of fiesh ’’——Two paragraphs from 
the Diary wdl be enough as to this unpleasant subject — 
“ October SI— Just as I was memly cuttmg away 
among mj trees, arrives Mr Gibson with a verj melan- 
choly look, and indeed the news he brought was blocking 
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cnougli It seems Mr Abud has gi\cn positi\c orders to 
fnlfft out diligence agunst me for bis debt This breabs 
all the measures ire bad resolved on, and prc\ents tbe 
dividend from taking place, by vrbicli many poor persons 
inll bo grtsat sufferers For me — ^tlie alternative -will be 
more pamful to m} feebngs than prejudicial to my inter- 
ests To submit to a sequestration, and allon- tbe credi- 
tors to take ivbat they can get, mil bo Ibe^ inevitable 
consequence Tins mil cut short my labour bj seioi-al 
3 cars, irbicb I might spend, and spend in vain, in endea- 
voming to meet their demands I suppose that I, the 
Chronicler of the Canongate, mil have to take up my 
residence m the Sanctuaiy , unless I prefer the more airy 
residence of the Calton Jail, or a trip to the Isle of Man. 
November i — ^Put my papers m some order, and pre- 
pared for the joumej It is m the stjle of the Empe- 
rors of Abyssiraa, vrlio proclaim, * Cut dovro the Kantuffa 
in the four quarters of the world, for I know not nhcrc I 
am going ’ Yet, were it not for poor Anne’s doleful looks, 
Iwoidd feel firm as n piece of gnmle Even the poor 
dogs seem to fawn on me mtli anxious meaning, ns if there 
were somethmg going on thej could not comprehend Set 
off at twelve, firmly resolved in hodj and mind. But 
wlicn I amved m Edmburgh at my faithful fnend Mr 
Gibson’s — ^lo J the scene bad again changed, and a new 
bare is started ” 

The “ now hare" was this It transpired m the very nick 
of time, that a suspicion of usury attached to these Israehtes 
m a transaction with Hurst & Bohmson, as to one or more 
of the bills for which the house of Bollant^-ne had become 
responsible Tins suspicion .assumed a shape sufficiently 
tangible to jushfj that house’s trustees in carrjing the 
pomt before tbe Court of Session Thus, though the 
Court decided m favour of the Abuds, time was gamed ; 
jind as soon as the decision was pronounced, Scott heard 
also that the Jews’ debt was settled Bi fact, Sir William 
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Forbes, i\Iiosc banking-homo ttos one of Messrs Ballantjue’s 
chief creditors, had cromicd his generous efforts for Scott’s 
relief b) privately pipng the vholc of Abud’s demand 
(ncarlj L 2000) out of his own pocket — ^ranking ns an 
ordinary' creditor for the amount ; and taking care at the 
same time that his old fnend should be allowed to bchcio 
that the affair had merged quictl} in the general measures 
of the trustees. It was not until sonic time after Sw 
tViUiain’s death, that Sir "Walter learned what had been done 
on this occasion , and I may ns arcll .add here, that he 
died in utter ignorance of some scmcc^tif a like sort which 
he owed to the secret liberality of three of his brethren 
at the Clerks’ table — Ilcctor Macdonald Buchanan, Co- 
hn hlnckcnzic, and Sir Bobert Bundas I ought not to 
omit, that ns soon as Sir Walter’s eldest son heard of 
the Abud business, he loft Ireland for Edinburgh ; but 
before he reached his father, the alarm had blown over 
Tins vision of the real Canongato has drawn me awaj 
from the Chronicles of Mr Croftangiy . The sccnciy of 
his patrimonial inheritance was sketched from that of Car-- 
michad, the ancient and now deserted mansion of the noble 
family of Hjoidford ; but for his strongly Scottish feehngs 
about parting with his land, and stem efforts to suppress 
them, the author had not to go so far a-field, Chnsbo 
Steele’s brief character of Croftangrj’s ancestry, too, ap- 
pears to suit well all that we have on record concerning his 
own more immediate progerators of the stubborn race of 
Baebum — “ Thej werena ill to the poor folk, sir, and 
that IS aye somethmg , they were just decent bem bodies 
Ony poor creature that had face to bog got an awmous, 
and wdeome , thej’ that were shamefaced gacd by, and 
twice ns welcome But they keepit an honest walk before 
God and man, the Croftangiys , and as I said before, if 
they did httle good, they did as httle ill They hfted 
their rents and qicnt them , called in their kaia and eat 
them , gacd to the lark of a Sunday , bowed civiUy ^ 
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folk took aff tlicir bannets as tbcj gaed by, and loobt as 
black ns sm at them that kccplt them oa ” I sball give 
no offence bj adding that mony things in the character and 
manners ofMr Gideon Gray of Middlemas, in the Tale of 
the Surgeon’s Daughter, were considered at the time by 
Sur Walter’s neighbours on Twcedsidc as copied from Dr 
Bbenezer Clarkson of Sellark “Ho -was,” says the 
Chronicler, “ of such reputation in the medical world, that 
ho had been often advised to cxdianga tbe village and its 
meagre circle of practice for Edinburgh. There is no 
creature m Scotland that works harder, and is more poorly 
requited, than the countrj’ doctor, unless perhaps it may 
be his horse Yet the horse is, and mdeed must be, hard} , 
active, and indefatigable, m spite of a rough coat and in> 
diilbrcnt condition , and so }ou will often find m lus mostci, 
under a blunt extenor, pioicssional skill and enthusiasm, 
intelbgcncc, humanity, courage, and science.” A true pic> 
ture — a portrait from the life, of Scott’s hard-nding, be- 
nevolent, and sagacious old friend, “to all the Countiy 
dear.” 

These Chronicles were not received with exceedmg 
favour at the time , and Sir Walter was a good deal dis- 
couraged, Indeed ho seems to have been with some diffi- 
culty persnaded hy Cnddl and Bollantync that it would 
not do for lum to “ lie fallow ” as a novelist ; and then, 
when he m compbance with then: entreaties began a Second 
Canongato Sciics, they were both disappointed with lus 
IMS , and told him their opmions so plainly that his good- 
, nature was shaipl} tried The Tales which thej disap- 
proved of, were those of My Aunt Margaret’s and 

the Laird’s Jock ; ho consented to lay them aside, and be- 
gan St Valentine’s Eve or the Earn Maid of Perth, which 
from the first pleased his critics It was m the bnef in- 
terval occasioned by these misgivings and debates, that his 
ever elastic mind threw off another charming paper for the 
Quaiterly Review — that on Ornamental Gardening, by 
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way of sequel to tto Essay on Planfang Waste Lands. 
Another fi-uit of lus leisure was a skcteh of the life of 
George Bannatyne, the collector of ancient Scottish poetrj , 
for the Club which bears his name. 

He had taken, for that winter, the house 27o 6 Shand- 
wick Place, which ho occupied by the month dunng the 
remainder of his servitude as a Clerk of Session Very 
near this house, ho was told a few dajs after he took pos* 
session, dwelt the aged mother of his first loic, and he 
expressed to his fiacnd hirs Skene a ^Tlsh that she should 
carrj liiin to renew an acquomtanco which seems to have 
been interrupted from the period of his youthful romance 
Mrs Skene comphed with his deswe, and she tells me that 
a very painful scene ensued. Plis Diaiy says — “ Novem- 
ber 7 —Began to settle mj-sclf this morning after the 
hurry of mmd and even of body which I have lately 
undergone. — I went to make a visit, and fairly soft- 
ened myself, like on old fool, with recalhng old stones, 
till I was fit for nothmg but sheddmg tears and repeating 
verses for the whole night. This is sad work The very 
grave gives up its dead, and time rolls back thirt;y jears to 
add to my perplexities. I don’t care I begm to grow 
case-hardened, and, like a stag turning at baj , my natu- 
rally good temper grows fierce and dangerous Yet what a 
romance to tell ' — and told, I fear, it will one day be And 
then my three years of dreammg, and my two years of 
wakenmg, will be chronicled, doubtless. But the dead -will 
feel no pam — November 10 — Wrote out my task and htde 
more At twelve o’clock I went agom to poor Lady Jane 
to talk over old stones I am not clear that it is a right or 
healthful mdulgence to be rippmg up old sores, but it seems 
to give her deep-rooted sorrow words, and that is a mental 
blood-lettmg To me these thmgs are now matter of calm 
ond solemn recollection, never to bo forgotten, yet scarce 
to be remembered with pom ” 

A few days afterwards amved a very agreeable piece 
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of intelligence. The King had not forgotten his pro- 
mise Tvitli respect to the poet’s second son ; and Lord 
Dudley, then Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, -was very vrell disposed to comply mth the royal re- 
commendation Charles was appomted to a derk^p m the 
Foreign Office , and his settlement was rapidly followed by 
more than one fortunate mcidfentm his father’s hteraiyand 
pecumary history The first Tales of a Grandfather appeared 
early m December, and their reception was more rapturous 
than that of any one of his works smee Ivanhoe He had 
solved for the first time the problem of narrating history, 
so as at once to esmte and gratify the curiosity of youth, 
and please and instruct the wisest of mature minds The 
popularity of the book has grown with every year that has 
smee elapsed , it is equally pnzed m the hbrary, the bou- 
doir, tbe schoolroom, and the nursery , it is adopted as the 
happiest of manuals, not only in Scotland, but wherever 
the English tongue is spoken , nay, it is to be seen m the 
hands of old and }oung all over the civilized world, and 
has, I have little doubt, extended the knowledge of Scot- 
tish Wstory in quarters where httlo or no mterest had ever 
before been awakened as to any other parts of that subject, 
except those immediately connected with Maty Stuart and 
the Chevalier 

There had been senous doubts, in what proportions the 
copynght of the Hovels, &c was vested, at the moment of 
tbe common calamity, m Scott or in Constable. One of 
the ablest of the Scotch Judges, John Irving, Lord New- 
ton, undertook the settlement of this complicated question, 
as pnvate arbiter and the result of his ultimate award was, 
that Scott had lost all hold on the copynght of the Hovels 
from Waverley to Quentm Durward , but that Hapolcon and 
Woodstock were wholly lus Tins decision, however, was not 
to be expected qieedily it had now become highlyexpedient 
to bring tbe body of copjTighfs to sale — and it was agreed 
to do so, tbe money to be deposited in bank until the 
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ai>ard Tvcre given Tins sale Con 19th December 1827) 
comprised all the Novels from "Waverley to Quentm Dur- 
ward inclusive, besides a majority of the shares of the Po- 
etical "Works Mr CadclI’s fanuly and pm ate fnends 
ivcrc extremely desirous to secure for him part at least 
of these copj rights, and Sir Walter’s were not less so 
that ho should scire this lost opportumty of rccovcnng 
a share m the prime fruits of his gemus. The relations 
bj this tunc estabhshed between hun and Cadcll were 
those of stnet confidence and kindness, and both saw 
well that the property would bo comparatively lost, were 
it not ensured that thenceforth the whole should be 
managed as one unbroken coneem The result was, that 
the copjTights exposed to sale were purchased, one-half 
for Sir Walter, the other half for Cadcll, at the pneo 
of L 8600 Well might the “ pockpuddmgs” — ^for so the 
Diary stjlcs the English bookseUers — rue their timidity on 
this day , but it was the most lucky one that ever came 
for Sir Walter’s creditors A dividend of six shilhngs in 
the pound was paid at this Chnstmas on their whole claims 
The result of their high-hearted debtor’s exertions, between 
January 182 G and January 1828, was in all very nearly 
L 40,000 No htcraiy biographer, m all hkchhood, will 
ever have such another fact to record The creditors 
unanimously passed a vote of thanks for the indefatigable 
mdustry which had achieved so much for their behoof 
On rcturmng to Abbotsford at Chnstmas, alter complet- 
mg these transactions, he says m his Dioiy — “ My reflec- 
tions in entering my own gate to-day were of a very dif- 
ferent and more plcosmg cast than those with which I left 
this place abont six weeks ago I was then m doubt whe- 
ther I should fly my couutiy, or become avowedly bank- 
rupt, and surrender up my hbrary and household furniture, 
•with the liferent of my estate, to sale A man of the world 
will say I had better done so No doubt, had I taken this 
course at once, I imght have emploj ed the money I have 
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made since tlio insol\enc^ of Constable and Eobinson’a 
liouscs in compoundmg mj debts But I could not bavo 
slept sound, as I now can under the comfortable impression 
of receiving tlie tlianks of my creditors, and the conscious 
feeling of discharging my duty os a man of honour and 
honesty. I sec before mo a long, tedious, and dark path, 
but it leads to stainless reputation. If I die in the har- 
rows, as IS very likely, I shall die with honour , if I nchici c 
my task, I shall have the iluanks of all concerned, and the 
approbation of mj oivn conscience ” 

He now took up in earnest two pieces of work, which 
promised and brought great ullunate adxantagc , namely, 
a complete collection of his Poems, inth Inograplacal pre- 
faces; the other, an uniform edition of his IT'D! els, each to 
ho introduced by an account of the hints on whicli it had 
been founded, and illustrated throughout by histoncol and 
antiquonan annotations On this last, commonly men- 
tioned in tho Diary as the Magnum Ojm, Sir Walter 
bestowed pains commensurate with its importance, — 
and in the execution of tho icry ddicato task which 
cither scheme imposed, ho has ccrUunly displaced such 
a combination of frankness and modesty ns entitles him 
to a high placo in the short hst of graceful autohiogra- 
phers True dignity is always simple , and perhaps truo 
genius, of the highest dass at least, is alwnjs humble. 
These operations took up much time; jet ho laboured 
hard this 3 ear both as a novchst arid a histonon He con- 
tnbuted, moreover, several ortidcs to tho Quarterly Ee- 
view and the Bannat 3 'nc Club Iibrnty , .and to tho Journal 
conducted by Mr Gillies, an cxcdlcnt Essay on Molidrc ; 
this last bemg again a freo gift to tho editor 

But the first adierdsemont of 1828 was of a new order , 
and tho announcement that tho Author of Wnvcrlc} had 
Sermons in tlio press, was received perhaps with as much 
incredulity in tho clcncol world, as could have been cs.- 
ated among them by that of a romance from the Aich- 
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bishop of Canterburj A thin octavo volume, entitled 
“ Kebgious Discourses bj a Lajinan," and ha\ing “ W, S ” 
at the foot of a short preface, did, however, issue in the 
course of the spring, and from the shop, that all might be 
in perfect keeping, of jMt Colburn, a bookseller then known 
almost exclusively as the standing purvej or of what is called 
hsht reading — ^novels of fashionable life and the like 
pretty ephemera I am airaid that the Kehgious Dis- 
courses, too, would, but for the author’s name, have had 
a bnef cMstence , but the history of then* composition, be- 
sides sufficiently cxplauung the huinihty of these tracts in 
a hterary as well as a theological point of %now, w ill, I hope, 
gratify most of my readers — Sir "Walter’s cicerone over 
Waterloo, in August 1815, was a certam Major Prj-se 
Gordon, {hen on hnlf-paj , and resident at Brussels The 
acquamtance, imtil they mot at Sm liVcdcrick Adam’s table, 
had been shght, but the Major was excccdmgly attentive 
during Scott’s stay, and afterwards took somepams about col- 
lectmg rehques ofthc field for Abbotsford One evemng the 
poet supped at his house, and there happened to sit nex^him 
the host’s eldest son, then a lad of nmetecn, whose appear- 
ance and situation much mtercsted him He had been des- 
tmed for the Church of Scotland, but, as he grew up, a deaf- 
ness, which had come on him m boyhood, become worse and 
worse, and at length his ihends feared that it must incapaci- 
tate him for the dcncol function He had gone to spend 
the vacation with his tather, and General Adam oficred 
him a temporary appomtment as a derk m the Commissa- 
riat, which he hoped to convert mto a permanent one, in 
case the war contmued At the time of Scott’s amval that 
proqiect was wellnigh gone, and the j oung man’s infirmity, 
his embarrassment, and other things to which his own me- 
morandum makes no allusion, excited the visitor’s sympa- 
thy Though there were hon-hunters of no small conse- 
quence m the party, he directed most of his talk into the 
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poor clerk’d cnr*tnimpct ; and at parting, begged limi not 
to forget tliat lie liad a friend on Tweedside 

A couple of j ears chp«cd before be beard anjtbmgtnoro 
of George Ilunll} Gordon, wbo ibcn sent him bis fuUieria 
bUlo <poftoof irnlerloo, and accompanied Ibcm bj a letter 
erplftining bis rituntion, and asking advice, in a stjle vrbidi 
rcncivcd and increased Scott’s fa\ curable impression Ho bud 
been dismissed from Ibc Commissanal nl ibo general reduc- 
tion of our C5tnbh<>bmen(s, and xcas now bcsitating wbetbcc 
lie bad belter take up again liw views ns to tbc Kirk, or lam 
Im c)ca towards English orders ; and m tbc meantime bo 
■was anxious to find Bonic ivnj* of ligbtcning to Ins parents, 
bj bis own industi^, the completion of bis professiomd 
education Tliere ensued a copious correspondence bcln ecu 
him and Scott, who gave bmi on all points of bis case most , 
pitcnial ndricc, and accompanied bis counsels with otTcw 
of pecuniary assistance, of trlucli tbc joung man rarely 
nvailc'd bimsclf. At length be resohed on reentenng the 
Hirinity Cla«!s at Aberdeen, nnd m duo time was licensed 
by tbc rrcsbj tcr> there as a Ercacbcr of tlio Gospel , but 
tboiigb with good connoNions, for bo wa'i “ sprung of Sco- 
tia’s gentler blood,” bis deafness operated ns a serious bar 
to bis obtaining the incumbcnc} of a pansb. Tlio proim- 
cial Sj-nod pronounced bis deafness an insuperable objec- 
tion, nnd the case was referred to tbc General Assembly. 
That tnbiinul beard llio joung mtan’s causo maintaiued by 
all tbc skill nnd clociucnco of Mr Jefirejinbosc good ofHccs 
had been secured by Scott’s intcncntion, and they over- 
ruled Ibo decision of the Sjmod. But Gordon, in the 
eourbc of tbo discussion, gathered the couvictton that a 
man almost bterally stone-deaf could wet discharge some’ of 
tbo highest duties of a parisb-pnest in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and bo awlb honourable firmness declined to take ad- 
vantage of tbo judgment of tbc Supremo Court, Mean- 
tune be bad been employed, from tbc failure of John 
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Ballantjme’s Iicaltli do'wnwards, as the transcriber of the 
Wa-verley MSS for the press, in Trhich capacity he dis- 
played cveiy quality that could endear an amanjensis to 
an author , and when the disasters of 1826 rendered it 
unneccssaiy for Scott to ha^c lus MS copied, he exerted 
himself to procure cmplo}'mcnt for Ins }oung friend in one 
of the Government offices in London Being backed by 
the kindness of the Duke of Gordon, his storj found favour 
inth the then Sccrctaiy' of the Treasuiy*, IVIr Lushington 
— and hlr Gordon was named assistant pnvate secretaiy 
to that gentleman The appomtment was temporary, but 
he so pleased his chief that there was hope of better things 
by and by — ^Sucli was his situation at Clinstinas 1827 , 
but that being his first Chnstmos m London, it was no 
wonder that he then discovered himself to have somewhat 
miscalculated about money matters In a word, he knew 
not whither to look at the moment for e\tncation, until ho 
bethought him of the followmg httle incident of lus hfe at 
Abbotsford 

He was spendmg the autumn of 182i there, daily copy- 
ing the MS of Bcdgauntlct, and working at leisure hours 
on the Catalogue of tlio Library, when the family observed 
him to be labounng under some extraordinoiy depression 
of mind It was just then that he had at length obtamed 
the prospect of a Livmg, and Sir Walter was surprised that 
this should not have exhilarated him Gently soundmg 
the trumpet, however, he d]sco\ercd that the agitation of 
the question about the deafness had shaken his nerves — 
his scruples had been roused — his conscience was sensitive, 
— ^and he avowed that, though he thought, on the whole, 
he ought to go through with the busmess, he could not 
command his mind so as to prepare a couple of sermons, 
which, unless he summarily abandoned his object, must be 
produced on a certain day — ^then near at hand — ^before his 
Presbyteiy. Sir Walter remmded him that his exercises 
when on tnal for the Probationersbip had given satisfao- 
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tion , — ^but notlung lie could say iras sufficient to re-brace 
Mr Gordon’s spmts, and he at length exdaimcd, mth 
tears, that his pen was poiverless, — that he had made fifty 
attempts, and saw nothing but failure and disgrace before 
him, Scott answered — “My good joung finend, leaie 
this matter to me — do you -work away at the Catalogue, 
and I’ll write for jou a couple of sermons, that shall pass 
muster well enough at Aberdeen ” Gordon assented with 
n sigh , and next mormng Sir Walter gave him the MS 
of the “ Kehgious Discourses “ On reflection, Mr Gordon 
considered it quite impossible to produce tbcm at Aberdeen 
as his own hut they had remained m his hands , and it 
now occurred to him that, if Sir Walter would allow liira 
to dispose of these to some bookseller, they migbt possibly 
bnng a pneo that would float bun oicr his little difficulties 
of Christmas 


, The only entnes m the Diary ■wlucli relate to the business, 
are the following — “ December 28 Huntlj Gordon wntes 
mo in dc^air about L 180 of debt which he bas incurred 
Ho wishes to publish two sermons -nhich I wrote for him 
when ho -was taking orders ; and ho would get little money 
for them mthout my name People may exclaim against 
the undesired and unwelcome zeal of hun who stretched lus 
hands to help the ark oicr, with the best intentions, and 
cry sacrilege And yet they rvill do me gross injustice, for 
I would, if called upon, die a martjT for the Christian reh- 


^on, BO completely IS (m my poor opmion) its dmne ongm 
proved by its beneficial effects on the state of sooictj. 
Were we but to name the abohtion of slavery and polj gamy, 
how much has, m these two words, been granted to man- - 
kmd in the lessons of our Saviour I — January 10, 1828 
Huntly Gordon has disposed of the two sermons to the 
bookseller, Colburn, for L 250 ; well sold, I think, and to 


go forth immediately I would rather the thmg had not 
gone there, and far rather that it had gone nowhere, 
jet hang it, if it makes the poor lad ea^, what needs I 
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fret aljout it ? After nil, there ■would he hltle grace in 
doing a land thing, if you did not suficr pain or inconve- 
nience upon the score ” 

The nevt Iiterarj- entry is this — “ Heath, the en- 

graver, invites me to take charge of a y early publication 
called the Keepsake, of which the plates are bey ond com- 
parison beautiful, but the letter-press indiiferent enough. 
He proposes L 800 a-ycar if I would become editor, and 
L 400 if I would conlnbute from seventy to one hundred 
pages I dechned both, but told him I might give liun 
some tnfling thing or other To become the stipendiary- 
editor of a Nevv-Tear’s-Gift Book is not to be thought of, 
nor could I agree to work regularly, for any quantify of 
supply , at such a publication Even the poenmary' view 
IS not ilattcnng, though bir Hcatli meant it should be so 
One hundred of liis close pnnted pages, for whidi he offers 
L 400, are nearly equal to one volume of a novel Each 
novel of three volumes bnng^ L 4000, and I romam pro- 
pnetor of the mine after ftie ftist ore is scooped out ” 
The result was that blr Heath received, for L,600, the 
hberfy of prmting in his Keepsake the long-forgotten 
juvenile drama of the House of Aspen, with Aunt Mar- 
garet’s bliiTor, and two other httle talcs, which had been 
omitted, at Ballantyne’s entreaty, from the second Chro- 
nides of Croftnngiy But Sir TValter regretted having 
meddled in any way vnth the toyshop of hterature, and 
would never do so agam, though repeatedly oftered veiy 
large sums — nor even when -the motive of pnvate regard 
was added, upop bir Allan Cunnmgham’s lending his name 
' to one of these pnmtcd bladders la the same week that 
Mr Heath made his proposition, Sir Walter received ano- 
ther, which he thus disposes of in his Diary — “ I have an 
invitation from blessrs Saunders and Otftey, booksdlcrs, 
offering me from L 1600 to L 2000 annually to conduct a 
journal , but I am their humble servant I am too mdo- 
lent to stand to that sort of work, and I must preserve the 
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undisturbed use of mj’ leisure, and possess my soul m quiet 
A large income is not my object , I must dear my debts , 
and that is to be done by tmtmg thmgs of ■wbich I can 
rctam the properly' ” 

He fimshed his novel by the end of March, and imme- 
diatdy set out for London, -where the last budget of proof- 
sheets reached him The Farr Maid -was, and contmucsto 
be, highly popular, and though never dassed -mth his per- 
formances of &e first file, it has undoubtedly several scenes 
equal to -what the best of them can shew, and is on the 
whole a work of bnlhant vanety and most hvel}' mte- 
rest 

Though the Introduction of 1830 sajs a good deal on the 
most onginal character, that of Connachar, the reader may 
not be sorry to have one paragraph on that subject trom the 
Diaiy — “ December 5, 1827. The fellow that swam the 
Tay, and escaped, would be a good ludicrous diaracter 
But I have a mmd to try him in the senous Ime of tragedy. 
Miss Bailhe has made her Ethlmg a coward by tempera- 
ment, and a hero when touched by filml affection Sup- 
pose a man’s nerves, supported by feehngs of honour, or say 
by the spur of jealou^, sustaining him against constitutional 
timidity to a certam pomt, then suddenly giving way, I 
think Eomethmg tragic might be produced James Ballan- 
iyne’s cnticism is too much moulded upon tlie general taste 
of novels to admit (I fear) this speaes of reasonmg But 
what can one do ? I am hard up as far as imagmation is 
concerned, — jet the world calls for novelty. Well, I’ll 
tiy my brave coward or cowardly brave man VaUat 
quantum ” 

I alluded, in an early chapter, to a circumstance m 
Sm Walter’s conduct which it was painfid to mention, 
and added, that in advanced life he himself ^oke of 
it •with a deep fedmg of contntion Talking over this 
character of Connachar, just before the book appeared, he 
told me the -unhappy fate of his brother Banid, and how 
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he had declined to he present at his funeral or wear mourn- 
ing for him lie added — “My secret motive in this attempt 
•was to perform a sort of expiation to my poor brother’s 
manes I have novr learned to have more tolerance and 
compassion than I had in those da}s ’’ I said he put me 
in mind of Samuel Johnson’s standing bareheaded, m the 
last 3 ear of his life, on the market-place of XJttoxeter, by 
ivay of penance for a piece of juvenile irreverence toivards 
his father “ IVell, no matter,” said he , “ perhaps that’s 
not the Tvorst thing m the Doctor’s story 

Sir Walter and hliss Scott remained at this time six 
weeks m the Regent’s Park, IIis eldest son’s regiment ivas 
stationed at Hampton Court, the second had reccntl} token 
his desk at the Foreign OfBce, and was living in m 3 ' house , 
he had thus looked forward to a happ 3 * meeting with aU ' 
his famil 3 '' — ^but ho encountered scenes of sickness and dis- 
tress, m consequence of winch I saw but httle of him in ge- 
neral society Nor is lus Diaiy particularl 3 * interesting . 
with the exception of a few entnes That for May 1 st is 
— “ Breakfasted with Lord and Lad 3 ' Francis Gower, and 
enjoyed tlio ^Icndid treat of heanng Min Arkwright sing 
her own music, which is of the highest order , — ^no forced 
vagaries of the voice, no caprices of tone,' but all telhng 
upon and increasmg the feehng the words require This 
IS ‘ mariylng music to immortal verse ’ Most people place 
them on separate maintenance ” — Among other songs, Mrs 
Arkivnght dehghted Sir Walter with her o'wn set of — 

‘ Fareivefl ' farewell I — The voice yon hear 
Has left its last soft tone with yon , 

Its next must join the seaward cheer, 

And shoot among the shouting crow,” &c. 

He was sittmg by me, at some distance from the ladj', and 
whispered as she closed — “ Capital words — ^whose are thej ? 
BjTon’s, I suppose, but I don’t remember them ’ He was 
astonished when I told him that they were his own m The 
* See BosweU under August 1784 
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Firate He scomcd pleased at the moment, but said next 
minute — “You hare distresse'd me — memory goes, all is 
up with me, for that was alwa}s my strong pomt.” 

“ May 5 — ^Breakfasted with Haydon, and sat for my head 
I hope this arbst is on his legs again. The King has given 
him a lift, by buymg his clever picture of the Mock Election 
m the Kmg’s Bench pnson Haydon was once a great 
admirer and compamon of the champions of the Cockney 
school, and is now disposed to renounce them and them 
opmions To this land of conversation I did not give 
much way. A painter should have nothing to do with 
politics He IS certainly a clever fellow, but too enthu- 
siastic, which, however, distress seems to have cured in 
some degree His wife, a pretty woman, looked happy to 
see me, and that is something Yet it was very httle I 
could do to help them * — May 8 — ^Dmed with Mrs Alex- 
ander of Ballochmyle — Lord and Lady Meath, who were 
kind to us in Ireland, and a Scottish party, pleasant from 
havmg the broad accents and honest thoughts of my native 
land. A large circle m the evenmg. . A gentleman came 
up to me and asked ‘ If I had seen The Casket, a cunous 
work, the most beautiful, the most highly ornamented, — 
and then the editor or editress — a female so mterestmg, — 
might he ask a veiy great favour?* and out he pulled a 
piece of this picnic > I was really angiy, and said, — ^for a 
subscnption ho might command me , for a contributor — 
Ho. This may be misrepresented, but I care not. Sup- 
pose this patron of the Muses gives five gumeas to his dis- 
tressed lady, he will think he does a great deal, yet he takes 
fifty from me with the calmest air m the world ; for the 
communication is worth that if it be worth anything; 

‘ Sir Walter had shortly before been one of the contributors to 
a subscription for Mr Haydon The imprisonment from which 
this subscription reheved the artist produced, I need scarcely say, 
the picture mentioned in the Diary This dever man concluded 
. an unhappy history in the unhappiest manner in 1846 

2x 
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^cre is no cqunbang m tlio proposal 11.— 

Dined with his Ufajcsty m a rciy private party, five or six 
on } present It is impossible to conceive a more 
non j manner than that his Majesty used towards me 
^ at/ lO.—Dined by command mth the Diiclicss of 
Kent I vvas vciy InmlJy recognised bj Prince Leopold- 
and presented to the little Pnneess Victona-I hope thev 
m diangc her name— the heir-apparent to the crown ns 
famil Strange tiint so large and fine a 

. ra '■“'““M.Jestj-, sbonld la, e died otT, or 

JXn! 

St “rlM", England - I..S- 

some pigeon or oTZ ft 

mnftpi* <!i.« /> ns ™ tljo air had earned the 

herself very nir/*^’ family— the Duchess 

a Courf the evening, for 

for two davs bv Pri" I am commanded 

—Matj 25!— Aftor °° ^opoWj but will send excuses. 

.»«, ps^:i^a;:rZdrr™T^’ ■“™“- 

Sophia and I set out for Hamnton trumpeiy', 

the following hons and homLo. with us 

Moore, Wordsworth, with wife anTlrT! 

very luncUy and properly rented 

and had a very pleasant day At nal “ 

“0 a gold-mounted pair of dnsMs Sa<^® 

'«th in a huny I really Idee S ’ U “Ld'j” 
found him most friendly.” ^ always 

Drcaldlisting one moniing with Allnn n 
(whose notes are before me) 1,0 loolc^ ro 
and said, “What aw> . co,„- < ' ^ table, 

^ .going to niaho of all these 
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Ijoys Allan'” — “I ask that (Question often at mj o^vn 
heart,” said Allan, “ and I cannot answer it ” — “ What 
does the eldest point to ?” — “ The callant vronld fain be a 
soldier, Sir Walter — and I have half a promise of a com- 
mission m the Kmg’s army for him , but I wish rather ha 
could go to India, for there the pay is a mamtennnee, and 
one does not need interest at every step to get on ” Scott 
dropped the subject , but went an hour aft®wards to I/ord 
Melville (who was now President of the Board of Control), 
and begged a cadetship for joimg Cunningham. Lord 
Melville promised to mquire if he had one at lus dii^osal, 
in which case he would gladly serve the son of “ honest 
Allan but the pomt being thus left doubtful, Scott mcet- 
mg Mr John Loch, one of the Bast-India Directors, at 
dinner the same evening, at Lord Stafford’s, apphed to hnu, 
and received an immediate assent On rcaclung home at 
night, he found a note ftom Lord Melville, intimating that 
he had inquired, and '^as happy m complying with his re- 
quest. Kext morning. Sir Walter appeared at Sir P 
Chautrey’s breakfast-table, and greeted the sculptor (a 
brother of the angle) with — “ I suppose it has sometimes 
happened to 3 on to catch ono trout (whidh was all 300 
thought of) with the ft}', and another with the bobber I 
have done so, and I think 1 shall land them both Don’t 
you think Cunningham would like very well to have cadet- 
ships for two of those fine lads?” — “ To bo sure he would,” 
said Chantrey, “and if 30u’Il secure the commissions, PI] 
make the outfit eas}* ” Great was the joy in Allan’s house- 
hold on this double good nows , hut I should add, that be- 
fore the thing was dona ho had to thank another hene- 
fiictor Lord MohoUe, after all, went out of the Board of 
Control before he had been able to fulfil his promise , but 
his successor. Lord Ellenhorough, on hcanng the de- 
sired Cunningham to set his mind at rest , and hotli lus 
young men are now prospmng m the Lidia service 
“J?o&e6y, Aiay SO.— A mile fitim the house we met 
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Momtt, looking for us. He is now one of my oldest, and I 
believe one of my most sincere friends , — a man unequalled 
in the mixture of sound good sense, high hteraiy cultivation, 
and the kindest and sweetest temper that ever graced .i 
human bosom. His nieces are much attached to him, and 
are deserving and elegant, as well as beautiful joung 
women — ^^Vliat there is in our partiahty to female beauty 
that commands a species of temporary homage from the 
aged, as well as ecstatic admuration from the joung,. I can- 
not conceive , but it is certain that a very large portion of 
some other amiable quality is too httle to counterbalance 
the absolute want of this advantage I, to whom beauty 
IS, and shall henceforward be, a picture, still look upon it 
with the quiet devotion of an old worshipper, who no 
longer oQers incense on the shrmc, but peaceablj presents 
Ills mch of taper, takmg special care m domg so not to 
burn his oivn fingers Nothmg in life can bo more ludi- 
crous or contemptible than an old man aping the passions of 
his youth ” 

Hext night Sm Walter rested at Carlisle, — “Asad place,” 
sajs the Diaij', “m my domestic remembrances, smee here I 
married my poor Charlotte She is gone, and I am foUowmg 
— faster, perhaps, than I wot of. It is somethmg to have 
hved and lovpd , and our poor chddren are so hopeful and 
aficctionate, that it chastens the sadness attending the 
thoughts of our separation ” His feehng and spnghtly com- 
pamon wrote thus a day or two afterwards to her sister — 
“Early in the mommg before we started, papa took me with 
him to the Cathedral This he had often done before, but 
he said he must stand once more on the spot where he mar- 
ried poor momma After that we went to the Castle, where 
a new showman went through fhe old tnck of pomtmg out 
Fergus Madivor’s very dungeon Pevenl said — ‘Indeed’ 
^are you quite sure, sn:’’ And on bemg told there 
CO be no doubt, was troubled with a fit of coughing. 
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whicTi ended xn a laugh The man seemed exceeding in- 
dignant so -when papa moved on, I -whispered who it -was 
I -wish you had seen the man’s start, and ho-w he stared 
and bo-wed as he parted &om us , and then rammed lus 
keys mto his pocket, and -went off at a hand-gallop to 
•warn the rest of the garrison But the carnage -was ready, 
and -we escaped a row " 

They reached Abbotsford that night, and a daj or two 
afterwards Edinburgh , where Sir Walter was greeted with 
the satisfactory mtelhgence that his plans as to the Opus 
Magnum had been considered at a meetmg of his trustees, 
and finally approved in toto As the scheme mferred a 
large outlay on dra-wmgs and engravings, and otherwise, 
this decision had been looked for with much anxiety by 
him and Mr Gadell He sajs — “ I trust it -will answer , 
jet who can warrant the continuance of populanty ? Old 
Nattah Com, who entered into many projects, and could 
never set the sails of a -windmill to catch the aura populans, 
used to say he beheved that were he to turn baker, it 
would put bread out of fashion, I have had the better 
luck to dress my sails to every wmd , and so blow on, good 
wmd, and spm round, whirhgig ” The Com here alluded 
to was an imfortimate adventurer, who, among many other 
wild schemes, tned to set up an Itahan Opera at Edin- 
burgh, 

During the remainder of this year Sir Walter never 
opened lus “locked book” Whether in Edmburgh or 
the country, his life was such, that he describes himself, m 
several letters, as having become “ a wntmg automaton ” 
He had completed by Christmas the Second Senes of Tales 
on Scottish History, and made considerable progress in 
another novel — ^Anne of Geierstem he had also dra-wn up 
for the Quarterly Keview his article on Hajji Baba in 
England , and that dehghtfiil one on Davj'’s Salmoma — 
which, hke those on Planting and Gardcnmg, abounds in 
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sweet episodes of personal rcmimscencc And, whenever 
he had not proof-sheets to press him, his hours were be- 
stowed on the opus magnum 

About this time died Sur William Forbes of Fitshgo, 
the mdower of his first love, and tlic most generous and 
efficient fnend in the late crisis of distress On this event 
his letters have some ver) touchmg passages — ^but his feel- 
ings towards that admirable person have been sufficiently 
shewn in preceding extracts 

Yisitmg Abbotsford at Christmas, I found him appa- 
, rently well in health (except that he suffered from rheu- 
matism), and enjojTng the socie^, as usual, of the Fergus- 
sons, with the welcome addition of Air Momtt and Sir 
James Steuart of AUanbank — gentleman whose masterly 
pencil had often been employed on subjects from his poetrj 
and novels, and whose conversation on 'art (like that of 
Sir George Beaumont and Mr Scropc), bemg devoid of 
professional pedantnes and jealousies, was always particu- 
larly delightful to him One snowy mornmg, he gave us 
sheets of Anne of Geierstein, extending to, I think, about a 
volume and a half, and we read them together in the 
hbrary, while he worked in the adjoinmg room, and occa- 
sionally dropt in upon us to hear how we were pleased 
All were highly gratified with those vivid and picturesque 
pages, — and both Momtt and Steuart, being fiimihar with 
the scenery of Sivitzerland, could not sufficiently express 
their astonishment at the fehcity with which he had divined 
its peculiar character, and outdone, by the force of imagi- 
nation, all the efforts of a thousand actual tourists Such 
approbation was of course very acceptable I had seldom 
seen him more gently and tranquilly happy 

When these friends left him , he went with me to my 
brother’s in Clydesdale, and there enjoyed some days of 
relaxation It was then that he first saw the self-educated 
sculptor, John Greenshields, who greatly interested him 
fi’om a certain resemblance to Burns, and took the first 
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Sitting for a very remarkable statue in freestone, now in 
JUr CadcU’s possession — tbe last work wbidi tins worthy 
man was destined to complete. 

Sm Walter’s operations appear to have been mtemiptcd 
over and anon, dmang January and Februaiy 1829, in 
consequence of severe distress in the household of his 
pnntcr , whose warm affections were not, as in his own 
case, subjected to the authonty of a stoical will On the 
14th of i^ebruaty the Dioiy' says — " The letters I received’' 
were numerous, and craved answers , j et the 3d volume is 
getting on hooly and fairly, I am twenty Icai cs before the 
pnntcr, but Ballantj’nc’s wife is lU, and it is his nature to 
indulge apprehensions of the worst, which incapacitates 
h’lm for labour. I cannot help regarding this amiable 
weakness of the mind with somethmg too nearly allied to 
contempt” On the 17th, “I received the melancholy 
news that James BaUantjne had lost liis wife With his 
domestic h’lbits the blow is irretrievable. What can he 
do, poor fellow, at the head of such a family of children ? 

I should not bo surpnsod if he were to give way to de« 
spnir ’’—James was not able to appear at his wife’s funeral , 
and this Scott viewed with something more than pity 
Next morning, however, sa)s the Diarj-^ — “Ballantyne 
came in, to my surprise, about twelve o'clock lie was 
very senous, and spoke os if he had some idea of sudden 
and speedy death Ho has settled to go to the countiy’, 
poor fellow 1” — ^He retired accordmgly to some sequestered 
place near Jedburgh, and.theic indulged his gnef in soh- 
tude. Scott regarded this os weakness, and in part at 
least as wilful weakness, and addressed to him several let- 
ters of strong remonstrance and rebuke In wnting of the 
case to m}'Eclf, he says — “ I have a sore gnevance in poor , 
Ballantync’s increasmg lowness of heart, and I fear he is 
mnkmg rapidly into the condition of a religions dreamer 
Ills retirement from Edinburgh was the worst advised 
scheme m the world. I m vam reminded him, that when 
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our Saviour himself iras to bo led into temptation, the first 
thing the Devil thought of was to get him into the wilder- 
ness ” — ^BallantjTie, after a few weeks, resumed his place in 
the printing-office , but he addicted himself more and more 
to what his ftiend considered os onroncous and extravagant 
notions of rchgious doctnne , and I regret to say that in 
this difiercnce onginated a certain alienation, not of nficc- 
tion, but of confidence, which was visible to every near 
observer of their subsequent intercourse Towards the 
last, mdeed, they saw but htde of each other I suppose, 
however, it is needless to add, that down to the very last, 
Scott watched over Bollantyne’s interests mth undimimshed 
attention 

Many entries of his Dioiy dunng the Spring Session re- 
fer to the final carrying of the Boman Cathohe Question^ 
When the Duke of Wclhngton announced his intention of 
conceding those claims, there were mectmgs and petitions 
enough m Edmburgh as elsewhere , and though Scott felt 
considerable repugnance to actmg in any such matter with 
'Wings and Eadicals, in opposition to a great section of the 
Tones, he ultimately resolved not to shrink from doing his 
part in support of the Duke’s Government on that cntical ex- 
periment ’ He wrote, I beheve, several articles in favour 
of the measure for the Weekly Journal, ho spoke, though 
shortly, at the principal meetmg, and proposed one of its 
resolutions , and when the consequent petition was read in 
the House of Commons, his name among the subsenbers 
was received with such enthusiasm, that Sir Bobert Feel 
thought fit to address to him a special and very cordial letter 
of thanks on that occasion 

His novel was finished before brealdhst on the 29th of 
April , and his Diary mentions that immediately after 
breakfast he began his compendium of Scottish history' for 
Dr Lardner’s Cydopmdia When the proprietors of that 
work, m July 1828, ofiered him L 500 for an abstract of 
* See Ante, pp 679, 680 
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Scottish Historj m one volume, he declined the proposal. 
Thej subsequently offered L700, and this iras accepted , 
but though he began the task under the impression that he 
should find it a heavy one, he soon wormed to the subject, 
and pursued it with cordial zeal and satisfhction One 
volume. It by and bj appeared, would never do,' — in bis 
own phrase, “he must have elbow-room” — ^and I beheve 
it was finally settled that he should have L 1500 for the 
book m two volumes , of which the first was pubhshed be- 
fore the end of this year 

Anne of Geierstcin came out about tho middle of Maj , 
and this, which may be almost called tho last work of his 
imaginative gemus, was received at least as well — ^(out of 
Scotland, that is) — as the Fair Maid of Perth had been, 
or mdecd os any novel of his after the Crusaders I par- 
take veiy strongly, I am aware, m the feeling which most 
of my own countrymen have little shame in avowmg, that 
no novel of lus, where neither scenery nor character is 
Scottish, belongs to the same preeminent class with those 
in which he paints and peoples his native landscape I 
have confessed that I cannot rank even lus best English 
romances with such creations as Waverlcy and Old Mor- 
tality; far less can I beheve that posterity will attach 
similar value to this Maid of the Mist Its pages, how- 
ever, display in undimmished perfection all the skill and 
grace of tlie mere artist, with occasional outbreaks of the 
old poetic ^int, more than sufficient to remove the work 
to an immeasurable distance firom any of its order pro- 
duced in this country in our own age Indeed, the various 
play of fancy in the combination of persons and events, 
and the airy hvehness of both imagery and diction, may 
well justify us in applying to the author what he beautifully 
says of lus King Kend — 

“A mirthful man he was , the snows of ago 
Fell, hut they did not chill him Gaic^, 
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Even m life's closing, tonch’d his teeming brim 
With such mid visions os tlie setting sun 
Baiscs in front of some hoar glacier, 

Fainting the bleak ice mth a thousand liucs ” 

It IS a common sa}ing that there is nothing so distincth e 
of genius as the retention, in advanced jears, of the ca- 
pacity to depict the feehngs of 3 outh with all their ori- 
ginal glow and punty Bat I apprehend this blessed 
distinction belongs to, and is the jnst reward of, virtuous 
gemus only. In the case of extraordinary force of 
imagination, combmed with the habitual mdulgcnce of a 
selfish mood — ^not combmed, that is to sa)’, with the gcmal 
temper of mmd and thought which God and Nature de- 
sign to be kept ahvc m man by those domestic chanties out 
of which the other social virtues so easily spnng, and with 
which they find such endless hnks of mtcrdepcndcnce , — in 
this unhappy case, which none who has studied the bio- 
graphy of genius can pronounce to be a rare one, the ver}- 
power which heaven bestowed seems to become, as old age 
darkens, the sternest avenger of its own misapplication 
Tlie retrospect of life is converted by its energy into one 
wide blackness of desolate regret , and whether this breaks 
out in the shape of a rueful contemptuousness, or a sarcas- 
tic mockery of tone, the least drop of the poison is enough 
to paralyze all attempts at awakenmg S3’mpathy by fanci- 
ful dclmeations of love and friendship Perhaps Scott has 
nowhere painted such feelings more dehciously than in those 
very scenes of Anne of Geierstem, which offer every now 
and then, in some mcidental circumstance or reflection, the 
best evidence that they axe drawn by a grey-headed man 
The whole of his own hfe was too present to his wonder- 
fiil memory to permit of his brooding with exclusive par- 
tiahty , whether painfully or pleasurably, on any one portion 
or pbasis of it, and besides, he was alwa3s hvmg over 
again m his children, young at heart whenever he looked 
on t em, and the world that was opening on them and their 
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fncnds. But aliovo all, he had a firm belief in the future 
reumon of those whom death has parted. 

He lost two more of his old mtimatcs about this time , — 
hlr Terry in June, and Mr Shortreed in the begmnmg of 
July. The Diary says — “ July 9. Heard of the death 
of poor Bob Shortreed, the companion of many a long nde 
among the lulls in quest of old ballads He was a merry 
companion, a good singer and mimic, and full of Scottish 
droUciy In lus companj', and under his guidance, I was 
able to see much of rural society in the mountains, which 
1 could not otherwise have attained, and which I hare 
made my use of He was, m addition, a man of worth 
and character. I alnaj-s burdened his hospitality while at 
Jedburgh on the circuit, and hare been useful to some of 
lus family Poor fellow 1 So ghde our finends from us 
Many' recollections die with him and ivith poor Terry.” 

His Diary has few more entries for this twelvemonth 
Besides the volume of history for Dardner, he had ready 
by December the last of the Scottish Senes ol Tales of a 
Grandfather , and had made great progress m the prefaces 
and notes for Oadcll's Opits Magnum Ho had also over* 
come vanous difficulties which for a time interrupted the 
twin scheme of an illustrated edition of his Poems and 
one of these m a manner honourably charactenstic of the 
late John Murray of Albemarle Street, who had till now 
retained a share in the copyright of Marmion Scott 
having requested him to seU that shore, ho generously re- 
plied — ” So highly do I estimate the honour of being, ei en 
m so small a degree, the publisher of the author of the 
poem, that no pccuniaiy' consideration whatever can induce 
me to part with it But there is a consideration of another 
kind, which until now I was not aware of, which would 
make it painful to me if I were to retam it a moment 
longer I mean the knowledge of its being required by 
the author, into whose hands it was spontaneously resigned 
in the same instant that I read lus request ” 
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The success of the collective novels vras far scyond 
what either Sir Walter or Mr Cadcll had ventured to 
anticipate Before the dose of 1829, eight volumes had 
been issued , and the monthly sale had reached as high ns 
85,000 Should this go on, there was, mdeed, every 
icason to hope that, commg in aid of undumnishcd in- 
dustry in the preparation of new works, it would wipe off 
all lus load of debt in the course of a very few years 
And dunng the autumn (which I spent near him) it was 
most agreeable to obsen'c the effects of the prosperous in- 
tclligenoc, which every succcedmg month brought, upon 
his spirits 

This was the more needed, that his eldest son, who had 
gone to the south of Erance on account of some unpleasant 
symptoms ui his health, did not at ffrst seem to profit 
rapidly by the change of dimate He feared that the 
joung man was not so obedient to his phjsicuns as he 
ought to have been , and m one of many letters on this 
subject, oiler mentionmg some of Cndell’s good news as 
to the great affair, he sajs — “I have wrought hard, and 
BO far soccessfidly But I tell you plainly, my dear boy, 
that if you permit your health to dedme from wont of 
attention, I have not strength of mmd enough to exert 
myself m these matters as I have hitherto been doing ” 
Happily hlajor Scott was, ere long, restored to his usual 
state of health and activity 

Sir Walter himself, too, besides the usual allowance of 
rheumatism, and other lesser ailments, had an attack that 
season of a nature which gave his family great alarm, and 
which for several days he himself regarded with the darkest 
prognostications After some weeks, durmg which he 
complamed of hcadach and nervous imtation, v.ertain 
hsemorrhages indicated the sort of rehef required, and he 
obtained it from copious cuppmg He sajs, m his Diary 
for June 3d — “ The ugly symptom still contmues Either 
way I am firmly resolved I wrote m the mommg. The 
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Court Iccpt mo tffl near two. In tlio evening Dr Boss 
ordered mo to be cupped, an operation winch I only knew 
from its being practised bj those eminent medical practi- 
tioners the barbers of Bagdad. It is not painful , and, I 
think, resembles a giant twistmg about jour flesh between 
his finger and thumb " After this ho felt better, he said, 
than he had done for jears before , bnt there can be little 
doubt that the natural evacuation was n verv serious 
FjTnptom Itwas, in fact, the precursor of npoplcvj’. In 
tclhng the Major of hts recoverj*, he says — " The sale ot 
the Ifovcls is pro — di — gi — ons If it last but n few 
jears, it will clear mj feet of old incumbrances, naj. 
perhaps, enable me to talk a word to our fnend Nicol 
Milne 

' Bnt old ships must expect to get out of commicsion. 

Nor again to weigh nncliot with yo heave he!’ 

However that mnj ho, I should be happy to die a free 
man , and I am sure jou will all he kind to poor Anne, 
who vrill miss mo most I don't intend to die a minute 
sooner than I can liclp for all this , but when a man takes 
to making blood imstcnd of water, he is tempted to think 
on the possibiHtj of his soon making earth ” — Iilr hldnc, 
be it observed, was tlio propnetor of n considerable estate 
conterminous with Abbotsford to the westward 

Among a few other friends from a distance, Sir IVnltcr 
received this summer a short visit from Mr Hnllam, and 
made in his companj' several of the little excursions which 
had in former daj:s been of constant recurrence. IMr 
Ilallam had with him his son, Arthur, n j oung gentleman 
of extraordinary abilities, and as modest as able, who not 
long afterwards was cut ofT in the very bloom of opening 
life and genius His beautiful verses on JUelrote seen tn 
company with Scott, have since been often printed 
Tho dose of the autumn was embittered bj a sudden 
and most unexpected deprivation. Appnrentlj in tho 
fullest enjoj-ment of health and vigour, Tliomas Purdie 
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leaned, lus head one evening on the table, and dropped 
asleep Tins svas nothing uncommon in a hard-working 
man , and his family went and came about him for several 
hours, without takmg anj notice. When supper was readj , 
they tned to awaken him, and fonnd that life had been for 
some time extinct Far diifcrcnt from other years. Sir 
W’'altor seemed impatient to get away from Abbotsford to 
Edmburgh “ I have lost,” he wntes (4th November) to 
Cadell, “ my old and faithful servant — my factotum — and 
am so much shocked, that I really insh to bo guit of the 
coiintty and safe m town I have this da} laid lum in the 
grave This has prevented my answering }our letters ” 
Tlie grave, close to the Abbey at Melrose, is surmounted 
by a modest monument, having on two sides these inscnp- 
tions — - 

In grateful remembrance of the faithful and attached services 
of twenty-two years, and tn son ow for the loss of a hum- 
ile hut sincere friend, this stone was erected hy Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart , of Abbotsford 


Here lies the body of Thomas Put die, wood-forester at 
Abbotsford, who died 29tA October 1829, aged sixty-two 
years — “ Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things'' — St Matthew, 
chap, xxv ver. 21st. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

\ 

Fnllication of the Ayrehiro Tragedy, Letters on Demonology, 
Tales on the History of Franca, &o — ^Apoplectic Seizure — ^Re- 
tirement from the Court of Session — Offers of a pension and of 
additional rank dedined — Count Robert of Pans begun — Death 
of George lY — Pobbcal Commotions — Fourth Epistle of Mala- 
groirther — Speech on Reform at Jedburgh — 1830-1831. 

t 

A:^thls time, Mr Pitcairn iras editing for the Bannalyne 
Club that cunous collection of Ancient Scotch Cnimnal 
Tnals, •which Scott reviewed m the Quarterly of 1831 
On hia amval in Edinburgh, Mir Pitcairn sent him a new 
, volume in proof, requesting his attention particularly to 
its details on the extraordinary case of Mure of Auchm* 
drame, A n 1611 Scott was so much interested •with 
these documents, that he resolved to found a dramatic 
sketch on them terrible story , and the result was a com- 
position far supenor to any of his previous attempts of 
that nature Indeed, there are several passages in his 
Ayrslare Tragedy — especially that where the murdered 
corpse floats upnght m the wake of the assassm’s bark 
— (an incident suggested by a lamentable chapter m Lord 
JNFelson’s history) — which may bear comparison Tvith any- 
thmg but Shakspeare Yet I doubt whether the prose 
narrative of the preface be not, on the whole, more dra- 
matic than the versified scenes It contams, by the way, 
some verj' stroking allusions to the recent murder of Weare 
by Thurtell and others at Gill’s Hill m Hertfordshire, and 
the atrocities of Burke and Hare in the TYest Port of Edm- 
burgh This piece was pubhshed in a thm octavo, early 
in 1830. 
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But lie 'nos now to pay the penalty of his unparalleled 
toils On the 15th of Februar}', about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, he returned from the Farlinincnt House appa- 
rently in his usual state, and found an old acquaintance, 
bliss Young of Hawick, waiting to shew him some MS 
memoirs of her father (a dissenting minister of great north 
and talents), which he had undertaken to revise and cor- 
rect for the press. The old lady sat by Inm for half an 
hour while he seemed to be occupied nith her papers , at 
length he rose, as if to dismiss her, but sunk down agiun 
— a slight convulsion agitated lus features After a few 
minutes he got up and staggered to the drawing-room, 
where Anne Scott and my sister, Violet Lockhart, were 
sitting They rushed to meet him, but he fell at all his 
length on the floor ere they could reach him He remomed 
speechless for about ten minutes, by which tunc a surgeon 
had amved and bled him He was cupped again in the 
cvenmg, and gradually recovered possession of speech, and 
of all lus faculties, m so far that, the occurrence being 
kept qmet, when he appeared abroad again after a short 
mterval, people m general observed no senous change He 
submitted to the utmost seventy of regimen, tasting no- 
thing but pulse and water for some weeks, and the alarm 
of his family and mtunate ftiends subsided By and by, 
he again mmgled m society much as usual, and seems to 
have almost persuaded himself that the attack had pro- 
ceeded merely fi:om the stomach, though his letters con- 
tmued ever and anon to drop hmts that the symptoms re- 
sembled apoplexy or paralysis When we recollect that 
both his father and his elder brother died of paralysis, and 
consider the violences of agitation and exertion to which 
Sir Walter had been subjected durmg the four precedmg 
years, the only wonder is that this blow (which had, I sus- 
pect, several indistmct harbmgers) was deferred so long , 
there can be none that it was soon followed by others of 
the same description 
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Ifo 5Ti.wfrtH>, bowfurr, h« nnhi{\» 

ftjttl 1*50 oovm*4 m ntanj nUli hU 

MS Rs itt If'-O.' AltotJt Mmli I fiufl, from hw w>rrr<- 
with Ualhntrnp. ihit hr wk rorlitij* r<‘g^l!Rrh 
?{ hU L^ntr* cr and Mtld crajt fot MumtjV 

Kntmlv Lthn' 3 , fcJi'l nho on n riitirtli Srnis of the TtvK'^ 
of a firamirnhcr, tlto Wm^; Fronch . Hath 

of ttif-'o l.onJi5 were ptiMoliwl In Iho wi«l of the lijir; a«tl 
lie ftraur conta tn n iny pn-^jojni vro«h\ rf )»s l>r^ ihj 
— Ittllo fofttchf* of pnlnn-^pjo W'irn'tiw and jhc lihi' — ?n 
f^K, IrwcTijit* t f hit own famliwr fire«Mc '■tone? 'ITaj 
jliPi'WtltJO"*! with whlth twhneo is nftwl on If pal cnsc^ 
«£(<>' Lt, too, lint the main n\i?oa!np f-iniltj rernmed wn- 
rfinhra Hnl, t-n the whole. worl ran Imnlh lx: 
roh'm(t/(l to .a *^£0501 onUnJ of cnfid'in Tlicrc h in hath 
a, rlouuitii.“ Imth of wawU nod ftrraoprmrtit Korrin I 
tftenk difiimilK of the tocond %fliui»u of hi« Scotttnh lli<* 
tory for J.anlmr, whwh "vkh ptiWidird In Mnj. Jlin Mr\ 
pretty janiwal of Mr Sin3tliM’’t Jj<*r and JMJuon of Hun- 
raij was dour in A«fnr't-~ahattt which liiiiO Iws reco\cr> 
r4'<:ms to ln\r it« acrir 

hi the cour-« of the Spmip Si«don, cirrmnstaoecs re«- 
dmd >t highh prohnldr that SirM'nUer’'' rtflpwtttton of 
hts place aa Ch rk of Scvjon impht he arfoptaidc to the 
(,o\<-nmw nt , and it n not mqiriMnp that ho dionld hate, 
on the whole, Iwon jdoTcd to ntnil hini'clf of thn opjior* 
tunitj. lie saw, in hit liiary — “JJ/oi/ 27, 1 ain ngititmg 
« I>ro|»‘<'d rrtirtnicnt from tlio Court. At thej are only 
to lm\Q four instead of wx Gloria of Scf#ioH, it will Ixi 
their interest to let tne retire on « wiperanmintion, 
Frehahlj 1 shall mnho » had hirpam, and get onl^ two. 
tlwnh of the ralniy, instead of thrcc-fourtlrt. Tins 
would ho hard, hnl I oonld cave hetween two or three 
hundred pounds by ginng up town residence. At an) 
rate, /nr/a ett ofco. 1 think tho diflcrenco will he infinite 
in point of health and happiness Tet I do not know. Ic 

2 V 
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IS perhaps a violent change in the end of life to quit the 
walk one has trod so long, and tho cursed splenetic temper 
which besets all men makes jon value opportunities and 
cmcumstanccs when one enjo)s them no longer " 

On the 26 th of June, he heard of the death of King 
George IV. with the regret of a dcioted and obliged 
subject. He had received almost immediatel} before, two 
marks of his Majesty’s land attention Understanding 
that his returement from the Court of Session was at hand. 
Sir Wilham Knighton suggested that he might hence- 
forth bo more frequently in London, and that he might 
fitly be placed at tho head of a new commission for ex- 
amining and editing the hISS collections of the exiled 
Pnnees of the House of Stuart, which had come into the 
King’s hands on the death of the Cardinal of York. 
This Sir Walter gladly acc^ted, and contemplated with 
pleasure spendmg the ensuing wmter m London But 
another proposition, that of elevating him to the rank of 
Privy Counsellor, was unhcsitatmgly dedmed He de- 
sired the Lord Chief-Commissioner, whom the King had 
desired to ascertain his fcchngs on the subject, to convey 
his grateful thanks, with his humble apology and his reasons 
are thus stated in the Diary of the succeedmg wmter — 
“ I had also a kind commumcation about interfering to 
have me named a P Counsellor. But — ^besides that when 
one IS old and poor, one should avoid taking rank — would 
be much happier if I thought any act of kmdness was done 
to help forward Charles , and havmg said so much, I made 
my bow, and declared my purpose of remaming satisfied 
with my kmghthood All this is rather pleasing Yet 
much of it looks like winding up my bottom for the rest ot 
my life ” 

In July came the formal mtimation that he had ceased 
to be a Clerk of Session, and should thenceforth have, 
m heu of his salary, &c (L 1300) an allowance of 
L 800 per annum. This was accompanied by an mtimation 
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from the Home Secretary, that the Mimsters were qmte 
ready to grant him a penaon corenng the redaction of his 
income. Conadermg himseif as the hond-slave of hia 
creditors, he made known to them tbs propoation, and 
stated that it would he extremely painful to him to accept 
of It , 'and with the dehcacy and generoaty which through- 
out characterized thOT conduct towards him, th^’ without 
heatation entreated him on no account to do injury to bs 
own fedings in such a matter as this Few thmgs gate 
bm more pleasure than this handsome commumcation. 

Just after he had taken leave of Edmburgh, as he seems 
to have thou^t for ever, be received a commumcation of 
another sort, as mopportnne as any that ever reached him 
His Diary for the 13th July says bnefly — “ I have a letter 
from a certom young gentleman, announemgthat his sister 
had so far mistaken the mtentions of a lame baronet nigh 
sixty years old, as to suppose him only prevented by mo- 
desty from stating certam wishes and hopes, &.C. The party 
IS a woman of rank, so mj vanity may be satisfied. But I 
excused myself, with little picking upon the terms ” 

During the rest of the summer and autumn bs daughter 
and I were at Cbefrwood, and saw him of course daily 
Laidlaw, too, had been restored to the cottage at Kaeside ; 
and though Tom Purdie made a dismal blank, old habits 
went on, and the course of life seemed httle altered from 
what it had used to be He looked jaded and worn before 
evemog set in, yet very seldom departed from the stnet 
regimen of his doctors, and often brightened up to all bs 
former glee, though passmg the bottle and sipping toast 
and water His granddnldren especially saw no change 
However languid, bs qiints revived at ie sight of them, 
and flie greatest pleasure he had was m pacmg. Douce 
Davie through the green lanes among his woods, with titiem 
clustered about bm on ponies and donkeys, wble Laidlaw, 
the ladies, and myself, walked by, and obeyed his directions 
about prunmg and markmg trew After the immediate 
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nlarms of the spring, it might htt\e been even agreeable to 
witness this placid twibght scene, but for our knowledge 
that nothing could keep him from toihng many hours dail) 
at his desk, and alas ' that ho was no longer sustmned bj 
the dailj commendations of his printer. It was obvious, 
as the season advanced, that the manner in wliich Ballan* 
tjTie commumcated with him was sinking into bis spirits, 
and Laidlaw foresaw, as well ns mj-self, that some tr 5 ^ng 
crisis of discussion could not be much longer deferred. A 
nenous twitching about the musdes of the mouth was al- 
wa)'s more or less disccrmble from the date of the attack 
in February , but we could easily tell, bj the aggravation 
of that s}'mptom, when he had reccned a packet iirom the 
Ganongatc. It was distressing, mdeed, to thmk that he 
might, one of these dajs, sustam a second seizure, and be 
left stiU more helpless, jet with the same undinunishcd 
appetite for hterary labour And then, if he felt his prin- 
ter’s complaints so keenly, what was to be expected m the 
case of a plam and undeniable manifestation of disappoint- 
ment on the part of the pubhc, and consequently of the 
bookseller ? 

All this was for the inner circle. Country neighbours 
went and came, without, I beheve, observmg almost anj- 
thing of what gneved the family. Nay, this autumn he 
was far more troubled with the invasions of strangers, than 
he had ever been smee his calamities of 1826 The as- 
tonishing success of the new editions was, as usual, doubled 
or trebled by rumour The notion that he had already all 
but deored off his mcumbronces, seems to have been widelj 
prevalent, and no doubt his refiisal of a pension tended to 
confirm it Abbotsford was, tor some weeks at least, be- 
sieged rnudi as it had used to be m the golden days of 1823 
and 1824 , and if sometimes his guests brought animation 
and pleasure with them, even then the result was a legacy 
of redoubled lassitude The Diary, among a very few and 
far-separated entnes, has this — September 5. — In spite 
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of Resolution, I have left my Dinry for some weeks, — 
I cannot wdltcU why We have had abundance of tra- 
vellmg Counts and Countesses, Yankees mole and female, 
and a Yankee-Doodle-Kandy into the bargain — ^a smart 
young Virginia-man But we have had friends of our own 
also — ^the Miss Ardens, }'oung Mrs Momtt and Anne Mor- 
ntt, most agreeable visitors — Cadell came out hero yes- 
terday with his horn filled with good news He calculates 
that in October the debt will be reduced to L 60,000 
This makes me care less about the terms I retire upon 
The efibrts by which we have advanced thus far are new 
m hteraturc, and what is gained is secure.” 

^ Cadell’s great hope, when he ofiered this visit, had 
been that the good news of the Magnum might induce Sir 
Walter to content himself ivith working at notes and pre- 
faces for its coming volumes, without strammg at more dif- 
ficult tasks He found his fhend, however, by no means 
disposed to adopt such views ; and suggested very kindly, 
and mgemously too, by way of mezzo-termine^ that before 
entering upon any new novel, he should draw up a sort of 
catalogue raisonnie of the most cunous articles in his hbrory 
and museum Sm Walter grasped at this, and began next 
mommg to dictate to Laidlaw what he designed to publish 
in the usual novel shape, under the title of “ Rcliquias 
Trottcosienses, or the Gabions of Jonathan Oldbuck ” 
Hothmg, as it seemed to all about him, could have suited 
the time better , but after a fbw days he said he found this 
was not sufiBment — ^that he should proceed m it dunng 
Tiorm suhcestva:, but must bend hunself to the composition of 
a romance, founded on a story which he had more than 
once told cursorily already, and for which ho had been re- 
volvmg the venous titles of Robert of the Isle — Count 
Robert de LTsle — ^and Cmtni Robert of Pans. There was 
nothing to be said m reply to tbe decisive announcement of 
this purpose The usual agreements were drawn out and 
the Tale was begun. 
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' Lfi the ensuing month (Oct 1830) the dethroned Kidg 
of France, Charles X was invited by the Enghsh Govern- 
ment to resume his old quarters at IZolyrood , and among 
many other things that about this time mortified Scott, 
none gave him more pain than to hear that the popular 
feehng in Edmburgh had been so much exacerbated against 
the fallen monarch (especially by an ungenerous article in 
the great bterary organ of the place), that his reception 
there was likely to be rough and insulting Su- IrYaltcr 
thought that on such an occasion his voice might, perhaps, 
bo listened to. He knew his countrymen well in their 
strength, as well as in them weakness, and put forth in 
JBallantync's newspaper for the 20th of October, a manl^ 
appeal to their better feehngs — closmg m these words — 
“ The person who writes these few hnes is Ica^nug his 
native city, never to return as a permanent resident. He 
has some reason to be proud of distinctions received from 
his fellow-citizens , and he has not the shghtest doubt that 
the taste and good feehng of those whom ho will still term 
so, will dictate to them the quiet, civil, and respectful tone 
of feehng, which will do honour both to their heads and 
their hearts, which have seldom been appealed to m vam 
— ^The Frenchman Mehnet, m mentioning the refuge 
afforded by Edinburgh to Henry VI m his distress, records 
It as the most ho^itable town in Europe It is a testi- 
mony to be proud of, and sincerely do I hope there is httle 
danger of forfeiting it upon the present occasion ” 

The effect of this admonition was even more com- 
plete than the wnter had anticipated The royal 
exiles were received with perfect decorum, which then 
modest bearmg to all classes, and unobtrusive, though 
magnificent benevolence to the poor, ere long converted 
into a feeling of deep and affectionate reqiectfulness 
During their stay in Scotland, the Xing took more than 
one opportnmty of conveymg to Sir Walter his gratitude 
for this salutary interference on his behalf The ladies of 
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the royal family Lad a canoatj to see Abbotsford, but 
being aware of his reduced health and wealth, took core to 
visit the place when he was known to be from home 
Several French noblemen of the tram, however, paid him 
their rejects personally. I remember with particular 
pleasure a couple of dej-s that the Duke of Laval*Mont> 
morency ^ent with him he was also gratified with a 
wsit from Marshal Boonnont, though unfortunately that 
came oiler his ailments had much advanced The Marshal 
was accompanied by the Baron d’Haussez, one of the Po' 
hgnac Mlmstiy, whose published account of his residence 
m this country contains no ^ecunen of vain imbecility 
more pitiable than the page he gives to Abbotsford So 
for from comprehending onythmg of his host’s character or 
conversation, the Baron had not even eyes to observe that 
he was in a sorely dilapidated condition of bodily health. 

The reader has already seen that he bad many misgiv* 
mgs in contemplatmg his final retirement firomthe sitnation 
he had occupied for siK-and-tweniy years m the Court of 
Session. Such a breach m old habits is alwaj^s a serious 
expenmeat , but m his case it was very particularly so, 
because it involved his losmg durmg the winter montiis, 
when men most need society, the mtercourse of almost all 
that remained to him of dear fonuhar fiiends. He had 
besides a love for the veay stones of Edmburgb, and the 
thought that he was never agam to sleep under a roof of 
his own in his native city, cost him many a pang. Bat he 
never alludes either m bis Dioiy' or m his letters (nor do I 
remember that he ever did so m conversation) to the <ar- 
cumstance which, far more than all besides, occasioned care 
and regret m the bosom of his family However he might 
elmg to the notion that his recent ailments sprung merely 
from a disordered stomach, they had dismi^ed that dream, 
and the heaviest of Iheir thoughts was, that he was fining 
himself in the country just when his health, perhaps his life, 
ought depend juy given hour on the immediate pre- 
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sence of a surgical hand They reflected that the only 
practitioner resident •within several miles of him might, in 
case of another seizure, come too late, even although the 
messenger should find him at home , hut that his practice 
extended over a -wide range of thinly-peopled country, and 
that at the hour of need ho might as probably be half a 
day’s journey off as at Melrose We would fiiin have per- 
suaded him that his hbrarj'-catalogues, and other papers, 
had fallen mto such confusion, that he ought to have some 
clever joung student m the house dnrmg the wmter to ar- 
range them ; and had he taken the suggestion in good part, 
a medical student •would of course have been selected. But, 
•whether or not ho suspected our real motiic, he would 
listen to no such plan ; and his Mcndlj surgeon (Mr James 
Clarkson) then did the best he could for us, by instmetmg 
a confidential domestic, privately, in the use of the lancet 
This was John Nicolson — a name never to bo mentioned 
hi any of Scott’s family ivithout respect and gratitude He 
had been in the household from his bojhood, and was . 
about this time (poor Dalgleish retmng from weak health) 
advanced to the chief place m it Early and contmued 
kindness had made a very deep impression on this fine 
handsome joung man’s warm heart , he possessed intelli- 
gence, good sense, and a calm, temper , and the courage 
and dextenty which Sm Walter had dehghted to see him 
display m sports and pastimes, proved henceforth of mesti- 
mable service to the master whom he regarded, I venly 
beheve, "with the love and reverence of a son Since I 
have reached the period at which human beings owe so 
much to ministrations of this class, I may as well name by 
the side of Eicolson, Miss Scott’s maid, Mrs Ceha Street — 
a young person whose unweaned zeal, coupled -with a mo- 
dest tact that stamped her one of Nature’s gentlewomen, 
contnbuted hardly less to the comfort of Sir Walter and his 
children durmg the brief remainder of his life * 

On Sir Walter’s death, Nicolson passed into the sPrviCB of 
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AiHiction, as it liappened, laj' Iieav) jit this time on the 
kind bouse of Hunticj Bum also. The eldest Miss Fergus- 
fon wus on her deathbed ; and thus, when my wife and I 
were obhgcd to move south-wards at the bcgmning of 
•winter, Sir Walter ■was left almost entirely dependent On 
his daughter Anne, Wdham lAudlaw, and tho worthy do- 
mestics whom I ha\ e been naming. Lnidlaw attended him as 
amanuensis, and often dined as well as breakfasted -with him 
A more delicate task nei er devolved upon any man’s fnend, 
than he had about this tune to encounter He could not 
watch Scott from hour to hour — above all, ho could not 
■wnte to his dictation, -without graduallj, slowlj, most re- 
luctantly taking home to his bosom tho conviction that the 
might} mind, which ho had worshipped through more than 
thirty years of intimacy, had lost something, and was doily 
loang something more of its energy Tho faculties were 
there, and each of them was every now and then display- 
ing itself in Its full -ngour , but tlio sagacious judgment, 
tho bnibant fancy, the unnv oiled memory, were nil subject 
to occasional eclipse — 

Amid tho strings his iingois stray'd, ' 

And an uncertain warbling mado ” 

Jvver and nnon he paused and looked round him, like one 
holf-wakmg ftom a dream, mocked -with shadows. Tlie 
sad bewilderment of his gaze shewed a momentary' con- 
sciousness that, liko Samson m the lap of tho Philistine, 
“ his strcngtii was passmg from him, and ho was becoming 
weak hkc unto other men,” Then came the stiong efrbrt 
of aroused -will — the cloud dispersed as if hefore an irre- 
sistible curveut of purer oir — all was bright and serene 
ns of old — and then it closed again m yet deeper 
darkness 

Durmg the early part of this winter the situation of 
Mr Morntt at Rokeby Ho died at Kelso in 1841 Mrs Street 
remained in my house till 1886, when sbo mnrncd Mr GrUfiflis 
a respectable farmer at Ealing 
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Cailcll and BalkntjTie was hardly less painful, and still 
more embarrassing T\Tiat doubly and trebly peiplexed 
them was, that while the MB sent for press seemed worse 
every budget, Sir "Walter’s letters continued as dear in 
thought, and almost so in esprcssion, as formerl;> — ^full of 
the old shrewdness and firmness, and manly kindness, and 
even of the old good-humoured pleasantry. About them, 
except the staggering penmanship, and hero and there one 
word put down obviously for another, there was scarcely 
anj'thmg to indicate decajed vigour. It is not surprismg 
that poor Ballontyne, in particular, should have shrunk 
from the notion that anythmg was amiss, — except the 
choice of an unfortunate subject, and the indulgence ot 
more than common carelessness and rapidity in composi- 
tion. ' He seems to have done so as he would fium some 
bomd suggestion of the Devil, and accordingly obeyed 
his natural sense of duty, by stating, in plam terms, that ho 
considered the openmg chapters of Count Bobert as de- 
cidedly infenor to anything that had ever before come from 
that pen James appears to have dwelt chiefly on the 
hopelessness of any B^zantme fable, and he might cer- 
tainly have appealed to a long trmn of examples for the 
fatahty which seems to bong over every attempt to awaken 
anything like a lively mterest about the persons and man- 
ners of the generation in question , the childish forms and 
bigotries, tbe weak pomps and dnvelhng pretensions, the 
miserable plots and treacbenes, the tame worn-out cvnltza- 
tioa of those European Chmese The epoch on which 
Scott had fixed was, however, one that brought these 
doomed slaves of vanity and superstition into contact with 
the vigorous barbarism both of western Christendom and 
the advancmg Ottoman Sir Walter had, years before, 
been struck with its capabihties ,* and who dares to say 
that, had he executed the work when he sketcdied the out- 
line of its {dan, he might not bav'e achieved as signal a 
' See hjs Essay on JSomance, 1823 
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tnumph over all cntical prejudices, as he had done when he 
rescued Scottish romance from the mawkish degradation in 
which Waverley found it? 

Tn lumsfilf andhis own affiiirs there was enough to alarm 
and perplex him and all who watched him , but the aspect 
of the pohtical honzon also pressed more heavily upon his 
spint than it had ever done before All the evils which 
he had apprehended from the rupture among the Torj' 
leaders in the beginnmg of 1827, were now, m his opimon, 
about to be consummated The high Protestant party, 
blmded by their resentment of the abolition of the Test 
Act and the Boman Cathohc disabihbes, seemed wilhng to 
run any nsk for the puiposh of dnvmg the Duke of IVel- 
hngton from the helm The general election, occasioned 
by the demise of the Crown, was hdd while the successful 
revolts in IVance and Belgium were uppermost m everj* 
mmd, and furnished the Liberal candidates with capbvatmg 
topics The result had considerably strengthened the old 
opposition m the House of Commons , and a smgle vote, 
m which the ultra-Tories jomed the 'Whigs, was considered 
by the Mmistiy as so ominous, that they immediatdy re- 
tired from office The succeedmg cabmet of Bari Grei- 
mcluded names identified, in Scott's view, with the wildest 
rage of innovation Their first step was to announce a 
bill of Parhamentaiy Bdbnn on a large scale, for which 
It was soon khown they had secured the warm personal 
support of "WiUiam IV. Great discontent prevailed, 
meanwhile, throughout the labourmg classes of many 
districts, both commercial and rural Every newspaper 
teemed with details of not and mcendiansm , and the 
selection of such an epoch of impatience and turbu- 
lence for a legislative experiment — ^more important than 
had ever before been agitated witlun the forms of the 
constitution — ^was perhaps regarded by most graie and re- 
tired men with feehngs near okm to those of the aniaous 
and melancholy mvahd at Abbotsford To annoj him addi- 
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tionnlly, he found many eminent persons, yrho had hitherto 
avowed pohtics of his own colour, renounemg nil them old 
tenets, andjoimng the crj of Beform, whidi to him sound- 
ed Beyolution, as keenly as the keenest of those who had 
been through hfc considered apostles of Bepnbhconism 
And I must also observe, that as, notwithstanding hu own 
steady Toiyosm, he had never allowed pohtical differences 
to affect his pm ate feelings towards friends and compamons, 
so it now happened that among the few with whom ho had 
daily intercourse, there was hardly one he could look to 
for sympathy in his present reflections and antidpations. 
The affectionate Laidlaw had always been a stout lAHiig , 
he hailed the commg changes as the begmiung of a pohtical 
miUcmum Bollantyne, influenced probably by his new 
ghostly counsellors, was by degrees leaning to a similar 
view of thmgs. Caddl, his bookseller, and now the 
pnncipol confidant and assistant from week to week in all 
his plans and speculations, had always, I presume, consi- 
dered the Tory creed os a piece of weakness — ^to be par- 
doned, mdeed, in a poet and an ontiguoiy, but at best 
pitied in men of any other doss. 

Towards the end of November, Sir Walter had another 
shght touch of apoplexj He recovered himself without 
assistance , but agam consulted his physicians m Edin- 
burgh, and by their advice adopted a still greater severity 
of regimen 

The reader will now understand what his frame and 
condition of health and spirits were, when he at length 
received from BaUantjne a decided protest against the 
novel on which he was strugghng to fiv the shattered ener- 
gies of his memory and fancy He rephed thus 

" Abbotsford, 8tb Dec 1830 

“ My Dear James, — ^If I were like other authors, as I 
flatter myself I am not, I should ‘ send you an order on my 
treasurer for a hundred ducats, wishing you all prosperity 
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and a Iitde more taste but having never supposed that 
any abihties I ever had were of a perpetual texture, I am 
glad when ihends tell me what I might be long m findmg 
out myself Mr Cadell will shew you what I have written 
to him My present idea is to go abroad for a few months, 
if I hold together ns long So ended the Fathers of the 
jfovel — ^Fieldmg and Smollet — ^and it would be no unpro- 
fessional finish for yours — W S ” 

This note to the pnnter, and a letter of the some date 
and stram to the publisher, “struck both,” Mr Cadell 
saj-s, “ with dismay ” They resolved to go out to Abbots- , 
ford, but not for a few days, because a general meeting of 
the creditors was at hand, and there was reason to hope 
that its results would enable them to appear as the bearers 
of sundiy pieces of good news Meantime, Sir Walter 
himself rallied considerably, and resolved, by way of test- 
ing his powers, while the novel hung suspended, to wnte 
a fourth epistle of Malachi Malagrowther on the pubhc 
afiairs of the penod The announcement of a pohticol 
dissertation, at such a moment of tmiversal exatement, and 
from a hand already trembhng under the misgivings of a 
fatal malady, might well have filled Cadell and BaUantyne 
with new “ dismay,” even had they both been prepared to 
adopt, m the fullest extent, such views of the dangers of 
our state, and the remedies for them, as then: fiiend was 
likely to dwdl upon. They agreed that whatever they 
could safely do to avert this experiment must be done 
Indeed they were both equally anxious to find, if it could 
be found, the means of withdrawmg him fi-om all hterary 
labour, save only that of onnotatmg his former novels. 
But they were not the only persons who had been, and 
then were, exerting all their art for that same purpose 
His ^nd and skilful physicians, Doctors Abercrombie and 
Ross of Edmburgh, had over and over preached the same 
^ Archbishop of Grenada, in Gtl Bias. 
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doctrine, and assured him, that if he persisted in working 
his brain, nothing could prevent his malady from recurring 
erelong in redoubled seventy IIo answered — “As for 
bidding me not work, Molly might as well put the kettle 
on the fire and say, Now^ don't toil ’’ To myself, when I 
ventured to address him in a similar stram, he replied — “ I 
understand you, and I thank }ou from my heart, but X 
must tell }ou at once how it is with me. I am not sure 
that I am quite myself m all thmgs , but I am sure that 
in one point tlierc is no diangc. I mean, that I foresee 
distinctly that if I were to be idle I should go mad. In 
companson to this, death is no nsk to shnnk from.” 

The meeting of trustees and creditors took place on the 
17th — ^Mr George Forbes (brother to the late Su* William) 
in the chair. There was then announced another dividend 
on the Ballantyno estate of three shilhngs m the pound— 
thus reduemg the onginal amount of the debt to about 
L 54,000. It had been not unnaturally apprehended that 
the convulsed state of pohtics might have checked the sale 
of the Magnum Opus , but this docs not seem to have been 
the case to any extent worth notice The meetmg was 
numerous — ^and, not contented with a renewed vote of 
thanks to their debtor, they passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion, which was moved by Mr (now Sm James) Gibson- 
Craig, and seconded by IVIr Thomas Allan — both, by the 
way, leadmg Whigs — “ That Sir Walter Scott be re- 
quested to accept of lus furmture, plate, hnens, paintings, 
hbraiy, and cunosities of every descnption, as the best 
means the creditors have of expressmg their very high 
sense of his most honourable conduct, and in grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the unparalleled and most successful 
exertions he has made, and contmues to make, for them ” 
On the 18th, Cadcll and Ballantyne proceeded to Ab- 
botsford, and found Sir Walter in a placid state — having 
evidently been much soo);hed and gratified with the tidmgs 
from Mr Forbes His whole appearance was greatly bet- 
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ter than they had ventured to anticipate, and deferring 
htcrary questions till the morning, he made this gift from 
his creditors the chief snhject of his coniersation He said 

it had taken a hea-vy load off his mmd , he apprdiended 
that, cien if his future trorks should produce little money, 
the profits of the Magnum, dunng a limited number of 
3 ears, irith the sum iriuch had been insured on his life, 
irould be sufficient to obbterate the remammg part of 
the Ballanfyne debt he considered the library and museum 
now convened to him as worth at the least L 10,000, and 
this would enable him to make some provision for his 
younger children He said that he designed to execute 
bis lost will without delay, and detailed to bis fiiends all 
. the particulars which the document ultimately embraced. 
He mentioned to them that he bad recently received, 
tbrougb the Lord Chief-Commissioner Adam, a message 
from the new Kmg, intunatmg his Majesty’s diqiosition to 
keep in nund his late brother’s kmd intentions with regard 
to Charles Scott , — and altogether his talk, though grave, » 
and on graie topics, was the reverse of melancholy 
Next mommg, in Sm "Walter’s study, Ballantyne read 
aloud the pohtical essay — ^which had (after the old fashion) 
grown to an extent for bejond what the author contem- 
plated when ho began his task To print it m the Weeklj 
Journal, as originally proposed, would now be hardlj com- 
patible with the limits of that paper Sir Walter had re- 
solved on a separate pubhcation 

I bdieve no one ever saw this performance but the 
bookseller, the printer, and "Wilham Laidlaw ; and X can- 
not pretend to have gathered any clear notion of its con- 
tents, — except that the jianacca was the reimposition of the 
income-tax, and that after much rcasonmg m support of 
this measure, Sm Walter attacked the pnnaple of Parlia- 
mentary Eeform in Mo We need *hardly suppose that he 
advanced any objections which would seem new to the stu- 
dents of the debates in both Houses dunng 1831 and 
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1832 ; his logic earned no conviction to the breast of his 
faithful amanuensis , but Mr Laidlavr assured me, never- 
theless, that m his opinion no composibon of Sir "Walter’s 
happiest day contamed anj-thuig more admirable than the 
bursts of mdignant and pathetic eloquence which here and 
there “ set off a halting argument ” 

The cntical arbiters, however, concurred m condcmmng 
the production Cadcll spoke out He assured Sir Wal- 
ter, that from not being in the habit of reading the news- 
papers and periodical works of the daj , ho had fallen be- 
hind the common rate of mformation on questions of prac- 
tical pohey , that the news he was enforcing had been 
already expounded by many Tones, and tnnmphantly an- 
swered b} organs of the Liberal partj , but that, be the 
mtrmsic value and ment of these pohtical doctnnes what 
they might, he was quite certain that to put them forth at 
that season would be a measure of extreme danger for the 
author’s personal interest , that it would throw a cloud 
over hiB general populanty, arm} a hundred active pens 
agamst any new work of another class tliat might soon 
follow, and perhaps even mtemipt the hitherto splendid 
success of the Collection on which so muidi depended On 
all these points Sallantync, though with hesitation and di/E- 
dence, professed himSelf to be of Cadell’s opimon There 
ensued a scene of a very unpleasant sort , but by and by 
a kmd of compromise was agreed to the plan of a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, with the well-known nom de guerre of Ma- 
lachi, was dropt , and Sallontyne was to stretch his columns 
so as to find room for the lucubration, adoptmg all possible 
means to mystify the pubhe os to its parentage. This was 
the understandmg when the conference broke up , but the 
unfortunate manuscript was soon afterwards committed to 
the flames. J ames Ballontyne accompamed the proof-sheet 
with many mmute cnticisms on the conduct as well ns ex- 
pression of the argnment the author’s temper gave way, 
and the commentary shared the fate of the text. 
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I^Ir Cadell opens a VC13 brief account of tins affair intb 
expressing his opinion, that “ Sir Walter never recovered 
it and he en^ with an altogether needless apology for 
Ins own part in it He did only what was his duty by his 
venerated fficnd , and he did it, I doubt not, as kindly in 
manner as m spint Even if the fourth epistle of Malaclu 
had been more hke its precursors than I can well sup- 
pose it to have been, nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate for Sir Walter than to come forward at that 
moment as a promment antagonist of Eeform Such 
an appearance might very possibly have had the conse- 
quences to which the bookseller pointed m bis remonstrance , 
but at all eicnts it must have mvolved him in a maze of 
rephes and rejomders , and I think it too probable, that 
some of the deiy disputants of the periodical press, if not 
of St Stephen’s Chapel, might have been ingenious enough 
to connect any real or fancied daws m his oigumcnt inth 
those cucumstanccs in his personal condition whidi had for 
some time been darkenmg his own reflections with dim au- 
guries of the fate of Swift and hlarlborougb His leccption 
of Bnllant}'nc’s affecbonatc candour may suggest what the ef- 
fect of rcall} hostilo cnticism would have been The end was, 
that seeing how much he stood in need of some comfort, the 
pnntcr and bookseller concurred m urgmg him not to de- 
spair of Count Bohert They assured him that he had 
attached too much importance to what had formerly been 
said about the defects ofits opening chapters , and he agreed 
to resume the novel, which neither of them ever expected 
he would hve to finish “ If we did wrong,” says Cadell, 
“ we did it for the best , we felt that tef have spoken out as 
fairly on this as we bad on the other subject, would have 
been to make ourselTes the bearers of a death-warrant ” 
I hope there are not many men who would have acted 
otherwise m their painful situation 

The next entry of the Hiaiy has these sentences — 
« Ever smee my fall in Eebruaiy’, it is very certain that I 

2 z 
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bavo seemed to speak Tntli an impediment. To add to 
this, I have the constant increase of mj lameness — ^the 
thigh-jomt, knee-jomt, and ancle-jomt. I move with great 
pam in the whole hmb, and am at c\crj minute, dunng an 
hour’s walk, reminded of mj mortalit} . I should not care 
for all this, if I ■were sure of dymg handsomely ; and Ga- 
ddi’s calculations might bo sufficiently firm, though the 
author of Waverlej had pulled on his last nightcap Nay, 
they might ho even more trustworth) , if remams, and me- 
moirs, and such like, were to give a zest to the posthumous 
But the fear is, lest the blow be not sufficient to destroy life, 
and that I should finger on, ‘ a driveller and a show ’ ” * 

He says agam — January 18, 1831 Dictated to Laid- 
law till about one o’clock, dunng which tune it was rainy. 
Afterwards I walked, shding about in the mud, and very un- 
comfortable In fact, there is no mistaking the Three Suf- 
ficients,^ and Fate is now straitening its circumvallations 
around me — January 19. — Mr Laidlaw came down at ten, 
and we wrote till one This is on important help to me, ns it 
saves both my eyesight and nerves, which last are cruelly 
afiected bj finding those who look out of the wmdows grow 
gradually darker and darker Bode out, or, more pro- 
perly, was earned out mto the woods to see the course of 
a now road, which may servo to carry off the thmmngs of 
the trees, and for rides It is very well fined, and will 
serve both for beauty and convenience Mr Laidlaw en- , 
gages to come back to dmner, and finish two or three more 
pages Met my agreeable and lady-hko neighbour, Mrs 
Brewster, on my pony, and I was actually ashamed to be 
seen by her 


‘ Sir Denis Brand I and on so poor a steed * ’ ® 

I beheve detestable folly of this kind is the very last 
that leaves us One would have thought I ought to have 

* Johnson's Famiy of Human Wishes 
^Pioart Tale of The Three Buffiaent Warnings 
Crabhe’s Borough, Letter xiu 
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httle vamtj at this time o’day; but it is an abiding appur- 
tenance of the old Adam, and I ■vmte for penance -what, 
like a fool, I actually felt I thmk the peep, real or ima- 
gmarj', at the gates of death, should have given me firm- 
* ness not to mmd httle afflictions ” 

On the 31st of January, Miss Scott being too linwell 
for a journey, Sn* Walter -wmit alone to Edmbnrgh for the 
purpose of executing his last will He (for the first time 
in his native town), took up his quarters at a hotel , but 
the noise of the street disturbed him dunng the mght (an- 
other evidence how much his nervous sjstem had been 
shattered), and next daj he was persuaded to remove to 
his bookseller’s house m Athol Crescent In the apart- 
ment allotted to him there, he found several httle pieces 
of furniture which some kind person had purchased for him 
at the sale in Castle Street, and whidi he presented to Mrs 
Cadell Here,” sajs his letter to Mrs Lockhart, “ I saw 
vanous thmgs that belonged to poor No 39 I had many 
sad thoughts on seemg and handhng them — ^but they are 
in kind kcepmg, and 1 was glad they had not gone to 
strangers ” 

There came on, next day, a storm of such severity that 
he had to remam under this fiaendly roof until the 9th of 
Februaiy. His host peiceived that he was unfit for any 
company but the quietest, and had sometimes one old finend, 
Mr Thomson, Mr Clerk, or Mr Skene, to dinner — ^but no 
more He seemed glad to see them — ^but they all observed 
him with pam He never took the lead m conversation, 
and often remained altogether silent In the mommgs he 
wrote usually for several hours at Count Hobert , and Mr 
Cadell remembers in particular, that on Bollantyne’s re- 
minding him that a motto was wanted for one of the chap- 
ters alread}’- finished. He looked out for a moment at the 
gloomy weather, and penned these hues — 

• The storm increases — ^*113 no snnny shower, 

Foster'd in the moist breast of March or Apnl, 
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Or swell as parclicd Summer cools his lips with 
Hea>cn’8 windows arc flung wide , the inmost deeps 
Call in hoarse greeting one upon another. 

On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 

And where’s the dike shall stop it? 

27(6 Deluge a Doom ” 

On the 4th Pchruarj', the will was signed, and attested 
by Nicolson, to whom Sir Walter explained the nature of 
the document, adding, “ I deposit it for safety in MrOadell’s 
hands, and I still hope it may be long before he has occa- 
sion to produce it ” Poor Nicolson was much agitated, 
but stammered out a deep amen 

Another object of tins journey was to consult, on the 
advico of Dr Ebenezer Clarkson, a skilful mcchamst, by 
name Fortune, about a contnvance for the support of the 
lame limb, which had of late given him much pain, as well 
ns mconvomcnoe Wx Fortune produced a clever piece of 
handiwork, and Sir Walter felt at first great relief firom 
the use of it insomuch that his spirits rose to qmte the 
old pitch, and his letter to ino upon the occasion overflows 
with nieny applications of sundry' maxims and verses about 
Fortune “ Fortes Fortuna adjuvat,^' &c &c 

Of this excursion the Diary' says — “ Ahbotsjbrd, Feiru- 
ary 9 The snow became impassable, and m Edmburgh I 
remained unmoveahly fixed for ten days, never gettmg out 
of doors, save once or twice to dmner, when I went and 
returned m a sedan-chair Cadcll made a point of my 
coming to his excellent house, where I had no less excel- 
lent an apartment, and the most kmd treatment , that is, 
no making a show of me, for which I was in but had tune 
Abercrombie and Eo&s had me bled with cupping-glasses, 
reduced me confoundedly, and restricted me of all creature 
comforts But they did me good, as I am sure they sin- 
cerey mehnt to do , I got nd of a giddy feeling which I 
. ^ V®™ P agued with, and have certainly returned much 

netter I did not neglect my testamentary affairs I exe- 
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cuted ray last -will, leaving Walter burdened with L 1000 
to Sopbi^ L 2000 to Anne, and the same to Charles He 
is to advance them this money if they want it , if not, to 
pay them interest All this is his own choice, otherwise I* 
would have sold the books and rattletraps I have made 
provisions for deanng my estate by my publications, should 
It be possible , and should that prove possible, from the 
time of such clearance being ejected, to be a fund avail- 
able to all my children who shall be ahve or leave repre- 
sentatives My bequests must, many of them, seem h^’po- 
theticaL*’ 

At the begmmng of Jlarch, he was anew roused about 
pohhcal oSairs , and bestowed four da}s m drawmg up an 
address against the Beform Bill, which he designed to be 
adopted bj the Ereeholders of the Forest They, however, 
preferred a shorter one from the pen of a plain practical 
conntij gentleman (the late Mr Elliot Lockhart of Borth- 
wickbrae), who had often represented them m Farhament. 
and Su: Walter, it is probable, felt this disappomtment 
more acutely than he has chosen tomdicate m his Journal 

"March 11 — -This day we had our meetmg at Sel- 
kirk. I found Borthwickbrae had sent the frame of an 
address It was the reverse of mme m every reject 
As I saw that it met the ideas of the meetmg (six in 
number) better by far than mine, I instantly put that 
in my pocket It gives me a nght to dechne future m- 
terfcrence, and let the world wag — ‘ Transeat cum emtens 
erronbus ’ — I will make my opinion pubhc at cveij' place 
where I shall be called upon or expected to appear , but 
I iviU not thrust myself forward again. May the Lord 
have merqr upon us, and mchne our hearts to keep this vow I’* 

He kept it in all parts Though urged to take up his 
pen agamst the Befonn Bill, by several persons of high 
consequence, who of course httle knew his real condition of 
health, he resolutely refused to make any such experiment 
again But he was equally resolved to be absent from no 
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meeting at wliicb, as Sheriff or Deputj 'Lieutenant, he might 
naturally be expected to appear in Ins place, and record his 
a-rersion to the Bdl The first of these meetings "was one 
•of the freeholders of Roxburgh, held at Jedburgh on the 
21st of hinrch, and there, to the distress and alarm of his 
daughter, ho insisted on being present, and proposing ono 
of the Tor)' resolutions, — ^which he did in a speech of some 
length, but dch\ered in a tone so low, and ivith such hesi- 
tation m utterance, that only a few detached passages were 
intelligible to the bulk of the audience 

“We are told” (said he) “on high nuthont), that 
France is the model for us, — ^that we and all the other na- 
tions ought to put ourselves to school there, — and endea- 
vour to take out our degrees at the Umversitg of Parts * 
The French are a very ingenious people , they have often 
tned to borrow from us, and now we should repay the obli- 
gation by borrowing a leaf thorn them. But I fear there 
is an mcompatibihty between the tastes and habits of 
France and Britain, and that we may succeed as ill in 
copying them, as they have hitherto done in cop)ing us 
AYe, m this distnet are proud, and with reason, that the 
first ebam-bndge was the work of a Scotchman It still 
hangs where he erected it, a pretty long time ago Tlie 
French heard of our mvcntion, and detemuned to intro- 
duce it, but with great improvements and embellishments 
A ftiend of my own saw the thing tned It was on the 
Seme, at Marly The French cbain-bndge looked lighter 
and airier than the prototype. BveryBnghshman present 
was di^osed to confess that we had been beaten at our own 
trade But by and by the gates were opened, and the 
multitude were to pass over It began to swmg rather 
fiirmidably beneath the pressure of the good company , 
and by the time the arclntect, who led the procession in 
great pomp and glory, reached the middle, the whole gave 
way, and he — •worthy, patnotic artist — was the first that 
’ See Edinburgh Review for October 1830, p 23 
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got a ducting They had forgot the great nvddle bolt — 
or rather, this ingenious person had conceived that to be a 
clutnsy-looldng feature, which might safely be dispensed, 
inth, while he put some invisible gimcrack of his own to 

suppl) its place." ^Here Sir Walter was mtenupted by 

Molent lussmg and hooting fiom the populace of the town, 
who bad flocked in and occupied the greater port of the 
Court-IIouse. He stood calmly till the storm subsided, 
.and resumed ; but the fiiend, whose notes are before me, 
could not catch what he said, until hia voice rose wit^i ano- 
ther illustration of the old stjle “ My friends,” he said, 
“ I am old and fading, and jou think me fidl of very sdlj 
prejudices , but I hare seen a good deal of public men, 
.and thought a good deal of pubhc afiiurs m my day, and I 
can’t help suspecting th.at the manufacturers of this new 
constitution ore like a parcel of schoolbop takmg to pieces 
a watch which used to go tolerably nell for all practical 
purposes, m the conceit that they can put it together again 
far better than the oil watchmaker. I fear they wdl fail 
when they come to the reconstruction, and I should not, I 
confess, bcmuch surpnsed if itwerc to turn out that their first 
step had been to break the mam-spnng ” — ^Hero ho was 
again stopped by a Babel of contemptuous sounds, which 
seemed likely to render further attempts mefibctual. He, 
abruptly and unheard, proposed his Besolution, and then, 
turning to the riotous artisans, exclaimed — “I regard 
jour gabble no more than the geese on the green " His 
countenance glowed with indignation, as he resumed his 
scat on the bench But when, a few moments oiterwards, 
the busmess being over, he rose to withdraw, every trace 
of passion was gone He turned round at the door, and 
bowed to the assembly Two or three, not more, renewed 
their hissmg; he bowed again, and took leaiem the words 
of the doomed gladiator, which I hope none who had 
joined m these insults understood — “ Moiutuktjs vos sa- 

1-0X0 ” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Apoplectic Paralysis — Miss Ferner — ^Elccbon Scenes at Jedburgh 
and Selkirh — Castle Dangorons begun — ^Excursion to Donglas- 
dalc — ^Visits of Captain Bums and Wordsworth — ^Dopartnro 
from Abbotsford — ^London — ^Voyage in the Barham — ^Malta — 
Naples — Rome — ^Notes by Mrs Davy, Sir W Gell, and Mr E 
Cheney — ^Publication of the last Talcs of my Landlord 1831- 
1832 

Ailcr a pause of some days, the Hiaiy bns this entry for 
Apnl 25, 1831 — “From Saturday ICth April, to Satur- 
day 24tli of the same month, unpleasantly occupied by ill 
health and its consequences A distinct stroke of paralysis 
affecting both my nerves and speech, though bcgmmng only 
on Monday "with a vciy bad cold Doctor Abercrombie 
"was brought out by the ihcndly care of Cadell, — ^but joung 
Clarkson had already done the needful, that is, had bled and 
bhstered, and placed me on a very reduced diet Whether 
precautions have been taken in time, I cannot tell I think 
they have, though severe m themselves, beat the disease , 
but I am ahko prepared ” 

The preeedmg paragraph has been deciphered with dif- 
ficulty The blow which it records was greatly more se- 
vere than any that had gone before it Sir Walter’s friend 
Lord Meadowbank had come to Abbotsford, as usual when 
on the Jedburgh circuit , and he would make an effort to 
receive the Judge in somethmg of the old style of the 
place , he collected several of the neighbounng gentry to 
fiiuner, and tried to bear Ins wonted part in the conversa- 
non Feclmg his strength and spirits fiaggmg, he was 
pted to violate his phyrician’s directions, and took two 
or t ree glasses of champagne, not having tasted wine for 
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seveial montlis before On retinng to bis dressmg-TOom 
he had this severe sho(^ of apoplectic paralysis, and kept 
his bed under the surgeon’s hands for several dajs. 

Shortlj' afterwards his eldest son and bis daughter 
Sophia arrived at Abbotsford It may be supposed that 
they both would have been near him instantly, had that 
been possible, bnt Major Scott's regiment was sta* 
tioned m a very disturbed distnct, and his sister was m 
a disabled state from the rehcs of a fever. I followed 
her a we^ later, when we estabbshed ourselves at Chieft- 
wood for the rest of the season. Charles Scott had 
some months before this time gone to liTaples, as an attachd 
to the Bntish embassy there. During the next six months 
the Major was at Abbotsford every now and then — ^as 
often as cmcnnistances could permit him to be absent from 
his Hussars. 

On my arrival (May 10th), I found Sir "Walter to have 
ralhed considerably, yet his appearance, ns I first saw 
him, was the most pamful sight I had ever then seen 
Knowing at what time I nught be expected, he had been 
lifted on his pony, and advanced about half a mile on the 
Selkirk road to meet me He moved at a foot-pace, with 
Laidlaw at one stump, and his forester Swanston (a fine 
fellow, who did all he could to replace Tom Purdie) at the 
other. Abreast was old Peter Mathieson on horseback, 
with one of my children astride before him on a pilhon. 
Sir "Walter had had his head shaved, and wore a black silk 
night-cap under his blue bonnet. All his garments hung 
" loose about bun , his coxmtmiance was thin and haggard, 
and there was an obvious distortion m the muscles of one 
cheek His look, however, was placid — his eje as bnght 
sis ever — ^perhaps bnghter than it ever was in health . he 
smiled with the same affectionate gentleness, and thongh at 
first it was not easy to understand eveiytlimg he said, he 
spoke cheerfully and manfully 

He had resumed, and was trying to recast, his novel 
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All the medical men had urged him, hy eicrj argument, 
to ahstam from any such attempts; but he smded on 
them in silence, or answered with some jocular rhyme. 
One note has tins postscript — parody on a sweet Ijnc 
of Bums — 

“ Door, donr, and ctdent was he. 

Dour and eidcnt bnt-and-bon — 

Door against their barley-natcr, 

And cidcnt on the Bramah pen " 

He told me, that in the winter he had more than once tried 
wri ting with his own hand, because he had no longer the 
same “pith andbmr” that formerly rendered dictation easy 
to him , but that the experiment failed He was now 
sensible he could do nothing without Laidlaw to hold the 
Bramah pen , adding, “ Wilhe is a kind derk — ^1 see by 
his looks when I am pleasing him, and that pleases me ” 
And however the cool cntic may now estunate Count 
Robert, no one who then saw the author could wonder that 
Laidlaw’s prevalent feclmg m writmg those pages should 
have been admiration Under the full consciousness that 
he had sustomed three or four strokes of apoplexy or pals}’, 
or both combmed, and tortured by vonous attendant ail- 
ments — cramp, rheumatism in half his jomts, daily mcreas- 
ing lameness, and now of late gravd (which was, though 
last, not least) — he retamed all the energy of his will, 
struggled manfully against this sea of troubles, and might 
well have said senously, os he more than once both said 
and wrote playfully, 

“ ’Tis not in mortab to command success; 

Bnt we’ll do more, Sempronins, we’ll deserre it ” ^ 

To assist them m amusmg him m the hours whidi he 
spent out of his study, and especially that he might be 
tempted to make those hours more frequent, his daughters 
had.iuTitedhis friend the authoress of Marriage to come 
out to Abbotsford , and her commg was serviceable For 
^ Addison’s Cato. 
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she knew^ and loved him ircU, and she had seen enough of 
afiliction alon to his, to be wdl skilled m dealing mth it 
She could not be an hour in his company ■without observ- 
mg -what filled his^chddren mth more sorrow than all the 
rest of the case He would begm a story as gaily as ever, 
and go on, in spite of the hestation in his speech, to 
tell It "VTith picturesque effect , — but before he readied 
the pomt, it ■would seem as if some internal spring bad 
given way — he paused and gazed round him ■with the 
blank anxiety of look that a bhnd man has when he has 
dropped his staff UnthinkiDg ihends sometimes pained 
him sadly by giving him the catchword abrupt!). I noticed 
the dehcacy of JIiss Fcmer on such occasions. Hei 
sight was bad, and she took core not to use her glasses 
when he was speaking , and she affected to be also troubled 
with deafiiess, and would say — “Well, I am gettmg as 
dull as a post — have not heard a word since you said so 
and so ” — ^being sure to mention a circumstance bdnnd 
that at which he had really halted. He then took up the 
thread with his habitual smile of courtesy — as if forget- 
ting his cose entirely in the consideration of the lad)’s 
mfirmify — ^He had also a wsit &om the learned and pious 
Hr Macintosh Mackay, then minister of Laggan, but now 
at Dunoon — ^tho chief author of the Gaelic Dicbonaz^, 
then recently published under the au^ices of the Highland 
Society , and this gentleman also accommodated lumsdf, 
with the tact of genuine kindness, to the cmcumstances of 
the time. 

In the family circle Sir Walter seldom spoke of his 
illness at aU, and when he did, it was alwa)’S inthe hopeful 
strain In pnvnte to Laidlaw and myself, his language 
corresponded exactly ■with the tone of the Diary — he ex- 
pressed his bohef that the chances of recoveiy were few — 
very few — ^but always added, that he considered it his duty 
to exert what faculties remained to him, for the sake of 
his creditors, to the rerj last. “ I am very anxious," he. 
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repeatedly said to me, “ to be done, one Traj or other, 
with this Count Bobert, and a little story about the Castle 
Dangerous, Trhicli also I had long had in my head — ^but 
' after that I Tnll attempt nothing more — at least not until 
I haie ftnished all the notes ftir the novels, &c. , for, in 
case of my going off at the next slap, you would naturally 
have to take up that job, — and where could you get at all 
my old wi\os’ stones ?” 

I felt the sinccrest pity for Caddl and Ballantyno at this 
time , and advised him to laj Count Bobert aside for a 
few weeks at all events, until the general election now 
gomg on should be over. He consented — ^but immediatclj 
began another senes oi Tales on French Historj — ^which 
he never completed 

On the 18tli of May, I witnessed a scene which must dwell 
painfully on many mcmoncs besides mme The nimours 
of bnck-bat and bludgeon work at the hustings of tins 
month were so prevalent, that Sir IValter’s family, and not 
less zealously the Tory candidate (Henrj Scott, heir of 
Harden, now Lord Polwarth), tned every means to dissuade 
him from attending the election for Boiburghshire We 
thought overnight that we had succeeded, and indeed, as 
the result of the vote was not at all doubtful, there could 
be no good reason for Ins appeonng on this occasion. 
About seven in the morning, however, when I came down 
stairs intending to nde over to Jedburgh, I found he had 
coimteimanded my horse, ordered his chanot to the door, 
and was already impatient to be off for the scene of action 
We found the town In a most tempestuous state in fact, 
it was almost wholly in the hands of a disciphncd rabble, 
chiefly weavers from Hawick, who marched up and down 
with drums and banners, and then, after filhng the Court- 
hall, hned the streets, grossly insultmg every one who did 
not wear the reforming colours Sir Walter’s carnage, as 
it advanced towards the house of the Shortreed family, 
was pelted ivith stones , one or two fell mto it, but none 
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toudied lum. He brealdiisted mth the 'widow and children 
of his old fiicnd, and then walked to the Hall between me 
and one of the young Shortreeds, He "was saluted mtli 
groans .and blasphemies all the tray — and I blush to add 
that a woman spat upon him &om a 'wmdow , but this last 
contumely I thmk he did not observe The scene -within 
was much what has been described under the date of 
hlarch 2Xst, except that though he attempted to speak 
from the Bench, not a word was audible, such was the 
frenzy Yoimg Harden was returned by a great majority, 
40 to 19, and we then inth dilBculty gamed the inn where 
the carriage had been put up But the aspect of the 
street was by that tune such, that several of the gen- 
tlemen on the Whig side came and entreated us not to 
attempt stortuig &om the front of our inn One of them, 
Captam Bussell Eliott of the Boyal Hav}, hved m the 
town, or rather in a ■villa adjoming it, to the rear of the 
Spread Eagle Sir Walter was at last persuaded to ac- 
cept this courteous adversaiy’s miatation, and accompanied 
him tlirough some -winding lanes to Ins residence Peter 
Mathieson by and by brought the carnage thither, m the 
same daudestme method, and we escaped from Jedburgh 
— with one shower more of stones at the Bndge I be- 
lieve there would have been a determmed onset at that 
spot, but for the zeal of three or four sturdy Danuckers 
(Joseph ShiUmglaw, carpenter, bemg them Corj-phieus), 
who had, unobserved by us, clustered themselves beside 
the footman in the rumble The Diary contains this brief 
. notice — “ May 18 — ^Went to Jedburgh greatly against 
the wishes of my daughters The mob were exceedmgly 
vociferous and brutal, os they usually are nowadays S^e 
population gathered in formidable numbers — a thousand 
from Hawick also — sad blackguards The day passed with 

much clamour and no mischief Henry Scott was reelected 
— ^for the last time, I suppose S^oja fmt, I left the 
borough m the midst of abuse, and the gentle hmt of 
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Burh Sir Walter Mucli obliged to tbe brave lads of 
Jcddart ” 

Sir Walter fully anticipated a scene of similar violence 
at tbe Selkirk election, irbich occurred if few days after- 
wards , but though here also, bj help of weavers from a 
distance, there was a sufficiently formidable display of 
Badical power, there occurred hardlj anything of what had 
been apprehended. Here the Sheriff was at home — 
known intimately to everybody, himself probably knowing 
almost all of man’s estate by head mark, and, m spite of 
political fanaticism, all but umvcrsally beloved os well as 
feared Tlio only person who ventured actually to hustle 
aToiy elector on his way to the poll, attracted Scott's ob- 
servation at the moment when he was getting out of his 
carnage , he instantly seized the dehnquent with his own 
hand — ^the man’s spirit quailed, and no one commg to the 
rescue, he was safely committed to prison until the business 
of the day was over Sir Walter had ex officio to preside 
at this dcction, and .therefore his family woidd probably 
have made no attempt to dissuade him from attending it, 
even had he staid away from Jedburgh Among the ex- 
aggerated rumours of the time, was one that Lord Wilham 
Graham, the Tory' cumdidatc for Dumbartonshire, had been 
actually massacred by the rabble of his county town He 
had been gnevously maltreated, but escaped murder, 
though, I bdievc, narrowly But I can never forget the 
high glow whicih sufiused Sir Walter’s countenance when he 
heard the overburdened stoiy, and said calmly, m rather 
a clear voice, the trace of his calamitous afthction almost . 
disappearing for the moment — “ Wdl, Lord Wilham died 
at his post — 

‘ Non ahter oineres mando jacere meos 
I am wdl pleased that the ancient capital of the Forest 
did not stain its fair name upon this miserable occasion ; 
and I am sorry for Jedburgh and Hawick This last town 
> Martial, i 89 
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stands almost mtlun sight of Branksome Hall, overhang* 
mg, also, sweet Temot's silver tide The clTlhzed^Alnencan 
or Austrahan will curse these places, of which he would 
never have heard but for Scott, as he passes through them 
in some distant centui^, when perhaps all that remains ot 
our national glones roaj be the lugh htcrature adopted and 
extended in new lands planted from our blood 

Ho doubt these disturbances of the general election had 
an unfavourable influence on the invahd liVhen the} 
were over, he grew calmer and more collected , his ^cech 
became, after a httle time, much clearer, and such were 
the symptoms of energy still about him, that I began to 
think a restoration not hopeless Some business called me 
to London about the middle of June, and when I returned 
at the end of three weeks, I had the satisfaction to And 
that he had been gradually amendmg. 

But, alas < the first use he made of this partial renova- 
tion, had been to expose his brain once more to an imagi- 
native task He began his CastU Dangerous — the ground- 
work' bemg agam an old stoiy which he had told m pnnt, 
many years before, in a rapid manner * And now, for the 
first time, he left Bollantj’ne out of his secret He thus 
wntes to Cadell on the 8d of July — “I intend to tell 
this httle matter to nobody but Lockhart. Perhaps not 
even to him , certainly not to J B , who havmg turned 
his back on his old pohtical fiiends, will no longer have a 
daim to be a secretaty in sudi matters, though I shall 
always be glad to befhend him ” James's criticisms on 
Count Bobert had wounded him — ^the Dimy, already 
quoted, shews how severely. The last nsit' this old 
ally ever paid at Abbotsford, occurred a week or two 
after His newspaper had by this time e^oused openly 
the cause of the Beform Bill— and some unpleasant con- 
lersation took place on that subject, which might well 
be a sore one for both parties — ^and not least, consider- 
^ See Essay on Chivaliy — 1814. 
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ing the whole of his personnl history, for Jlr Bollan- 
tync Ifext morning, being Sunday, he disappeared 
abrupt!}, without sajmg farcwdl , and when Scott imder- 
stood that he had signified on opinion that the I'eading of 
the Church service, with a sermon from South or Batrow, 
would be a poor substitute for the mystical eloquence of 
some new idol down the vale, he expressed considerable 
disgust. They never met agam in this world In truth, 
Ballant}'nc's health also was already much broken , and if 
Scott had been cntirelj himself^ he would not have foiled 
to connect that circumstance in a charitable way with this 
never strong-mmded man's recent abandonment of his own 
old ten a Jirma, both religious and pohticol But tins is a 
subject on which we have no title to dwell Sir Walter’s 
misgivings about himself, if I read him onght, now ren- 
dered him desirous of external support , but this his spi- 
nt would fam suppress and disguise even from itself 
When I again saw him on the 18th of this month, he 
shewed me several sheets of the new romance, and told 
me how he had designed at first to have it pnnted by 
somebody else than Ballontyne, but that, on reflection, 
he had shrank from hurting his fedmgs on so tender a 
pomt I found, however, that he had neither mvitod nor 
received any opimon from James os to what he had written, 
but that he had taken an alarm lest he should fall mto 
some blunder about the scenery fixed on (which he had 
never seen but once when a schoolboy), and had kept the 
sheets m proof untd I should come back and accompany 
him m a short excursion to Lanarkshire He was anxious 
in particular to see the tombs m the Church of St Bnde, 
adjommg the site of his “ Castle Dangerous,” of which Mr 
Blore had shewn him drawings , and he hoped to pick up 
some of the mmute traditaons, m which he had always 
dented, among the mhabitants of Douglasdale. 

e set out early on the 18th, and ascended the Tweed, 
passing m succession Tair, Ashestiel, Innerleithen, Tra- 
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qu&ir, and many more scenes dear to lus early life, and 
celebrated m bis TTritings. The morning tras still, but 
gloomy, and at length ire bad some thunder It seemed 
to excite him mvidly, — and on conung soon afterwards 
witlun view of that remarkable edifice (Drochel Castle) on 
the moorland ndge between Tweed and Clyde, which was 
begun, but never finished, by the Regent Morton — a gi- 
gantic rum typical of his ambition— Sir Walter could 
hardly be restrained from maMng some efibrt to reach it 
Morton, too, was a Douglas, and that name was at present 
his charm of charms We pushed on to Biggar, however, 
and rcachmg it towards sunset, were detained there for 
some tune by want of horses It was soon discovered who 
he was , the population of the httle town turned out ; and 
he was evidently gratified with their respectful cunosit^ 
It was the first time I observed him otherwise than annoyed 
upon such an occasion Jedburglr, no doubt, hung on 
his mind, and he might be pleased to find that pohtical 
difierences did not mteifere everywhere with his reception 
among his countiymen. But I fancy the cause lay deepei . 

Another symptom that distressed me durmg this journey 
was, that he seemed constantly to be settmg tasks to his 
memoiy It was not as of old, when, if any one quoted a 
verse, he, fi.om the fulness of hia heart, could not help re- 
peatmg the context He was obviously in fear that this 
prodigious engme was losmg its tenacity, and takmg 
every occasion to rub and stretch it He sometimes failed, 
and gave it up vnth mtsena cogitandi in his eye At other 
times he succeeded to admiration, and smiled as he closed 
his recital About a mile beyond Biggar, we overtook a 
parcel of carters, one of whom was maltreating his horse, 
and Sir Walter called to him from the camage-wmdow m 
great mdignation The man looked and spoke insolently , 
and as wo drove on, he used some strong expressions about 
what he would have done had this happened within the 
bounds of his shenfllahip. As he continued moved m an 

S A 
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uncommon degree, I said, jokinglj, tlmt I U’ondercd liis 
pomdge diet had left lus blood so warm, and quoted 
Pnor’s 

'* Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon a mess of water-gruel 

He smiled graciously, and estemponsed this ranation of 
the next couplet — 

“ Yet who shall stand the Sheriff’s force, 

If ScIUrL carter beats his horse?”* 

Tins seemed to put him into the train of Pnor, and he re- 
peated scTcral striking passages both of the Alma and the 
Solomon He was still at this when we reached a longish 
hill, and he got out to walk a httle. As we climbed the 
ascent, he leaning heanly on mj shoulder, we were met by 
a couple of beggars, avho were, or professed to be, old 
soldiers both of Egj-pt and the Peninsula One of them 
wanted a leg, which circumstance alone would haie 
opened Scott’s purse-stnngs, though for ex facie a sad old_ 
blackguard , but the fellow had recognised his person, as 
It happened, and in askmg an alms, bade God bless him 
fervently by his name Tlie mendicants went on their 
way, and we stood breathing on the knoll Sir Walter 
followed them with his ej e, and planting Ins stick firmlj 
on the sod, repeated inthout break or hesitation Pnor’s 
verses to the historian Mezeray Tliat he apphed them 
to liimself, was touchingly obvious — 

“ Whate’er thy countrymen have done, 

By law and wit, by sword and gun, 

In thee is faithfully recited , 

And all the hving world that view 
Thy works, giro thee the praises due — 

At once instructed and dehghted 

Yet for tlie fame of all these deeds, 

What beggar m the Invalides, 

“ But who shall stand his rage and force, 

If first he ndcs, then eats his horse?” Alnuu 
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Widi lameness brol.c, mth blindness smitten, 
Wished ever decently to die, 

To liavc been cither Mcicray — 

Or any monarch lie lias iiritton ? ' 

Tlio man in graver tragic knoivn, 

Though his best part long since nas done, 

Still on the stage desires to tarry , 

And ho who play’d the harlequin, 

After the jest, still loads the scene, 

Uninlling to retire, though weary ” 

Wo spent the night at the Inn of Douglas Mill, and at 
an early hour next morning proceeded to inspect, under 
the care of one of Lord Douglas’s tenants, Mr Haddow, 
the Castle, the strange old bouig^ the Church, long since 
deserted as a place of worship, and the icr} extraordinary 
monuments of the most heroic and powerful family in the 
annals of Scotland That works of sculpture equal to an} 
of the fourteenth century in Westminster Abbe} (for such 
they ceilamly were, though much mutilated b} Cromn ell’s 
soldier}) should be found in so remote an inland place, 
attests stnkingly the boundless resources of those haughty 
lords, “ 1111050 coionot,” as Scott sa}s, “so often counter- 
poised the crown ” The cfEgy of the best fiicnd of Bruce 
is amonm the number, and represents him cross-legged, as 
lianng fallen in battle with the Saracen, when on his way 
to Jerus'ilcm inth the heart of his king. The nholc peo- 
ple of the barony gathered round the doors, and two per- 
sons of extreme old age, — one so old that he well remem- 
bered Duke Willip — ^that is to sa}, the Conqueror of 
Cullodcn — ^wcrc introduced to tell all their local legends, 
while Sir Walter examined by torchhght these silent wit- 
nesses of past grcTtness It was a strange and mclanchol} 
scene, and its recollection prompted some passages m Castle 
Dangerous, winch might almost have been written at the 
same time inth Lammerraoor Tlio appearance of the 
xnllagc, too, is most trul} transferred to the noicl, and 
I ma} sa} the same of the sunounding landscape We 
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descended into a sort of erj-pt in-wliicli tlio Douglasses -nero 
buried until about a centurj ago, -wben there -was room for 
no more , the leaden cofBns around the -n-all being piled 
on each other, until the lower ones had been pressed flat 
as sheets of pasteboard, ivlule the floor itself was entirely 
paved -with others of comparatively modem date, on which 
coronets and inscriptions might bo traced Ilcrc the sihcr 
cose that once held the noble heart of the Good Lord 
James himself, is still pomted out It is in the form of a 
heart, which, in memory of his glorious mission and fate, 
occupies cicr smee the chief place m the blazon of his pos- 
teritj — 

Tlic bloody heart blazed in tbo van, 

Announcing Donglas* dreaded name " 

This clnmel-house, too, will bo recognised easily Of the 
redoubted Castle itself, there remams but a small detailed 
fiagment, covered nith ivy, close to the present mansion , 
but he hung oier it long, or rathmr sat beside it, drawing 
outimes on the turf, and arranging in his fancy the sweep 
of the old precincts Before the subjacent and surrounding 
lake and morass were drained, the position must indeed 
have been the perfect model of sohtary strength Tlio 
crowd had iblloued us, and were hngenng about to see him 
once more as he got mto his carnage They attended him 
to the spot where it was waitmg, m perfect silence It 
was not hkc a mob, but a procession. He was again 
obviously gratified, and saluted them -with an earnest 
jet pkcid air, as he took his leave 

It was again a darkish doudy day, with some occasional 
muttenngs of distant thunder, and perhaps the state of the 
atmosphere told upon Sir Walter’s nerves , but I had never 
before seen him so sensitive as he was all the mommg after 
this inspection of Douglas As we drove over the high 
table-land of Lesmahago, he repeated I know not how 
many v erses &om Winton, Barbour, and Blind Harry, with, 
1 believe, almost every stanza of Dunbar’s degy on the 
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deatts of tlie Makers (poets ) It iras now tkat I saw him, 
such as he points himsdf in one or two passages of his 
Diary, but such as his companions in the mendian Tigour 
of his hfe never saw him — “ the mslung of a brook, or the 
sighing of the summer breeze, brmging the tears mto his 
C} es not unpleasontlj Bodily weakness laid the dehcacy 
of the organization bare, over which he had prided himself 
in wcanng a sort of half-stoical ma^ High and esalted 
feehngs, mdeed, he had never been able to keqi conceded, 
but he had shrunk from exhibiting to human e) e the softer 
and gentler emotions which now trembled to the surface 
He strove agamst it e\en now, and presently came back 
from the Lament of the Makers, to his Douglasses, and 
chanted, rather than repeated, in a sort of deep and glow- 
ing, though not distmct recitative, his first favountc among 
all the ballads, — 

“ It n as about the Lammas tide, 

When hosbandmcn do win their day, 

That the Doughty Douglas hownde hint to nde 
To England to drive a prey,” — 

•—down to the dosing stanzas, which agam left him m 
tears, — 

" My wound is deep — fain would sleep — 

Take thou the vanguard of the three, 

And hide me beneath the bracken-bush, 

That grows on yonder lily lee ” 

IVe reached my hrother’s house on the Cljde some tune 
before tbe dmner-hour, and Sir Walter appeared among 
tbe friends who received bim there with much of his old 
graceful composure of courtesy He walked about a htde 
— was pleased with tbe progress made m some buddmg 
operabons, and especially commended mj brother for bai - 
mg given his bridge “ nbs like Bothwefl ” Greensbidds 
was at hand, and he talked to him cheerfully, while the 
sculptor devoured his features, as under a solemn sense 
that thej were before his ejes for the last time. My bro- 
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ttcr Imd t.ilvcn care to liave no company at dinner except 
two or three near neighbours, with whom Sir Walter had 
been famihar through hfe, and whose entreaties it liad been 
impossible to icsist. One of these was the lute Mr Elliott 
Loekhait of Clcghorn and EorthiMckbrac — ^long Member 
of Parliament foi Selkirkshire — the same whoso anti-reform 
address had been preferred to the ShenfTs by the free- 
holders of that county in tlie preceding March Put, alas ' 
aciy soon after that address was accepted, Borthwickbrae 
had a shock of poral^’sis as severe os an} his old fnend had 
as }ct sustained. He, too, had rallied beyond expectation, 
and his family were more hopeful, perhaps, than the other’s 
dared to be Su Walter and ho had not met for a few 
}ears — ^not since they rode side by side, as I well remem- 
ber, oil a merry day’s sport at Bowhill , and I need not 
toll any one who know Bortlnvickbrae, that a liner or more 
gallant specimen of the Border gentleman than ho was in 
Lis pnmo, nc\ er cheered a hunting-field 'When they now 
met (/leu quantum mutatil) each saw his own case glassed 
in the other, and neither of their manly heaits could well 
contain itself as they embraced Each exerted himself to 
the utmost — ^indeed far too much, and they were both 
tempted to transgress the laws of them ph}sicians. 

At night Scott promised to nsit Cleghom on his way 
home, but next morning, at breakfast, came a messenger 
to inform us that the laird, on retummg to Ins oivn house, 
fell doivn m another fit, and was now despaired of Im- 
mediately, although he had intended to remam two da}'S, 
Sir Walter drew my brother aside, and besought bun to 
lend him horses as far as Lanark, for that he must set off 
With the least possible delay. He would listen to no per- 
suasions — “ Ho, William,” he said, ** this is a sad wammg 
I must home to work while it is called day , for the night 
Cometh when no man can work I put that text, many a 
5 ear ago, on my dial-stone , but it often preached m vam ” ^ 
* This dial stone, which used to stand m front of the old cottage, 
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We started accordingly, and making rather a forced 
march, reached Abbotsford the same night During the 
journey, he ■was more silent than I ever before found him , he 
seemed to be wrapt in thought, and was but seldom roused to 
take notice of any object we passed. The httle he said was 
mostly about Castle Dangerous, which he now seemed -.to 
feel sure he could finish in a fortnight, though his obscria- 
tion of the locahty must needs cost the re-writmg of several 
passages in the chapters already put into type 

For two or three weeks he bent himself sedulously to his 
task — and concluded both Castle Dangerous and the long- 
suspended Count Robert By tins time he had submitted to 
the recommendation of all his medical friends, and agreed 
to spend the commg wmter away from Abbotsford, among 
new scenes, in a more gemal dimate, and above all (so he 
promised), in complete abstmence from all literary labour. 
When Captain Basd Hall understood that he had resolved 
on •wintenng at Naples (where, as has been mentioned, lus 
son Charles was attached to the Bntish Legation), it oc- 
curred to the zealous sailor that on such an occasion os 
this all thoughts of pohtical difibrence ought to be dismissed, 
— ^and he, unknown to Scott, addressed a letter to Sir 
James Graham, then Fu'st Lord of the Admiraltj', stating 
the condition of his friend’s health, and his proposed plan, 
and suggesting that it would be a fit and graceful tbmgfor 
the King’s Goverament to place a fngate at his disposal Sir 
James rephed that it afforded his Eoyol Master, as well as 
himself, the smeorest satisfaction to comply with this hint , 
and that whenever Sir Walter found it convenient to come 
southwards, a vessel should be prepared for his reception 
Notbrng could he handsomer than the way in which all 
this matter was arranged, and Scott, deeply gratified, ex- 
claimed that things were yet m_tho han^ of gentlemen ; 

and IS now in the centre of the garden, is msenbed, NTS TAP 
EPXETAl The same Groric words made flic legend on Dr Jolm- 
Bon’s watch and he had prohahly taken the hint from Bosirell 
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but that ho feared thej hod been undcrmuiing the state of 
society which required such persons as themselves to be at 
the head. 

He had no wish, however, to leave Abbotsford untd the 
approach of winter , and having dismissed his Tales, seemed 
to say to himself that he would enjoy his dear valley for 
the intervening weeks, draw fnends about him, revisit all 
the familiar scenes m his neighbourhood once more , and 
if he were never to come back, store liimsclf with the most 
agreeable recollections in his power, and so conduct 
himself as to bequeath to us who surrounded him a last 
stock of gentle impressions He continued to work a little at 
his notes and prefaces, the Reliquiae of Oldbuck, and a pri- 
V ate tome entitled Sylva Ahbots/ordieiisis, but did not fatigue 
himself, and when once all plans were settled, and all cares 
in so far as possible set aside, his health and spirits certainly 
rallied most wonderfully He had settled that mj wife and I 
should dmo at Abbotsford, and he and Anne at Chiefswood, 
day about , and this rule was seldom departed from Both 
at home and in the cottage he was willing to have a few 
guests, so they were not strangers Mr James (the accom- 
phslicd and popular novehst) and his lady, who this season 
hved at Moxpbille, and Mr Archdeacon Wilhams,^ who was 
spending his vacation at Melrose, were welcome additions, 
and frequently so, to his accustomed circle of the Scotts ot 
Harden, the Pringles of TThythank and Clifton, the Eus- 
sels of Ashestiel, the Brewsters, and the Pergussons. Sir 
"Walter observed the presenbed diet, on the whole, prettj 
accurately , and seemed, when m the midst of his family 
and fnends, alwajs tranquil — sometimes cheerful On 
one or two occasions he was even gay , particularly, I 
tlunk, -when the weather was so fine as to tempt us to dine 
in the marble hall at Abbotsford, or at an early hour under 
the trees at Chiefswood 

The Archdeacon, Charles Scott’s early tutor, was at this tune , 
Rector of the New Rdinhurgh Academy 
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He lad the gratification of a usit from Mr Adolphus, 
and accompanied him one daj" as far as Oakwood and the 
Linns of Ettrick He also received and made several httle 
excursions -with thh great artist, Turner, -whoso errand to 
Scotland -was connected -with the collectne edition of his 
Poems One mormng, in particular, he earned Mr Turner, 
avith Mr Skene andmj'self, to Smailholm Crags , and it -was 
in lounging about them, vlule the painter did his sketch, 
that he told his “kmd Samantan" how the habit of Ijang 
on the turf there among the sheep and lambs, when a lame 
infant, had gi\en liis mind a peculiar tenderness for those 
ammals, avhich it had c^c^ anco retained He seemed to 
enjo} the scene of his childhood — } et there was man^ a 
touch of sadness both m his eje and his voice He then 
earned us to Dr^hnrgh, but excused himself fiom attendmg 
Mr Turner into the indosure Skene and I perceived 
that it would bo better for us to leave him alone, and we 
both accompanied Turner Lastly, the painter must not 
omit Bcmcrsidc. The good laird and lady weic of course 
flattered, and after walking about a httle while among 
the huge old trees that surround their tower, we ascended 
to, 1 thmk, the third tier of its vaulted apartments, and 
had luncheon in a stately hall, arched also in stone, but 
with well-sized -windows (as being out of harm’s waj) duly 
blazoned -with shields and crests, and the time-honoured 
motto, Bextoe, Betide — ^bemg the first woids of a pro- 
phetic couplet ascribed to Thomas the Ebjuncr — 

“ Betide, betide, -nhate’er betide, 

There slnll bo Haigs m BeUicrside ” 

Mr Turner’s sketch of tins picturesque Peel, and its “ bro- 
tlicrhood of venerable trees,” is probably famihar to most 
of my readers. 

Mr Cadell brought the artist to Abbotsford, and was 
also of this Bemerado party I must not omit to record 
how gratefully all Sir Walter’s family felt the delicate 
and watchful tenderness of Mr Cadell’s conduct on this 
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occasion lie so managed that the JJ’o'iels just finished 
should remain in tj’pes, but not thrown off until the 
author should liavo departed, so as to give opportunity 
for revising and abridging them. Ho might 11011 be the 
bearer of cheenng nows as to their greater concerns, 
for the sale of the Magnum had, in spite of political 
turbulences and distractions, gone on successfiillj' But 
ho probablj strained a point to make things appear still 
better than they really were Ho certainly spoke so as 
to satisfy Ills friend that he need give himself no sort 
of uneasiness about the pecumary results of idleness and 
travel It was about this time that we observed Sir 
Walter beginning to entertain the notion that his debts 
were paid off Bj degrees, dwelling on this fancy, he be- 
lieved in it fully and imphcitly. It was a gross delusion — 
but neither Cadcll nor any one else had the heart to dis- 
turb it by any formal statement of figures It contnbuted 
greatly more than any cucumstancc besides to soothe Sir 
Walter’s feelmgs, when it became at last necessary that he 
should tear himself from his land and his house, and the 
trees uhich he had nursed And with all that was done 
and forborne, the hour when it came was a most heavy 
one 

Yeiy near the end there came some unexpected things 
to cast a sunset brilliancy over Abbotsford His son, the 
Major, amved ivith tidings that he had obtained leave of 
absence from his regiment, and should be in readiness to 
sail with his father This was a mighty relief to us all, on 
Miss Scott’s account as well as his, for my occupations did 
not permit me to think of gomg with him, and there was 
no other near connexion at hand But Sir Walter was 
dchghted — indeed, dearly as he loved all his children, he 
had a pride in the Major that stood quite by itself, and the 
hearty approbation which looked through his eyes when- 
ever turned on him, sparkled brighter than ever as his own 
physical strength decayed Young Waltei had on this oc- 
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casion sent down a horse or two to winter at Abbotsford 
One was a remarkabty tall and handsome ammal, jet black 
all over, and when the Major appeared on it one morning, 
cqmpped for a htde sport with the greyhounds. Sir Walter 
insisted on bemg put upon Douce Davy, and conducted as 
far as the Cauldshield’s Loch to see the day’s work begun. 
He halted on the high bank to the north of the lake, and 
I remained to hold his bndle, m case of any fnsfc on the 
part of the Covenanter at the “ tumult great of dogs and 
men ’ We witnessed a very pretty chase or two on the 
opposite side of the water — ^but his ej e followed always the 
tall black steed and his nder The father might well as- 
sure Lady Davy, that “ a handsomer fellow never' put foot 
mto stffTup ” But when he took a veiy high wall of loose 
stones, at which everj'body else craned, as easily and ele- 
gantly as if it had been a puddle m his stnde, the old man’s 
rapture was extreme “Look at him I” said he— “only 
look at him i How, isn’t be a fine fellow ? ” — ^This was the 
last tune, I beheve, that Sir Walter mounted on horse- 
back. 

On the 17th of September the old splendour of Abbots- 
ford was, alter a long interval, and for the last time, re- 
vived Captam James Glencaim Bums, son of the poet, 
had come home fi-om India, and Sir Walter mvited him 
(inth Lis wife, and their ocerones Mr and Mrs M’Diarmid 
of Dumficies) to spend a day under his roof The neigh- 
bouring gentry were assembled, and having his son to help 
him, Sir Walter did most gracefully the honours of the 
table 

On the 20th Mrs Lockhatt set out for London to pre- 
pare for her fiither’s reception there , and on the following 
day Mr Wordsworth and his daughter arrived from West- 
moreland to take farewell of him This was a very fortu- 
nate circumstance nothmg could have gratified Sir Walter 
more, or sustamed him better, if he needed any support 
from without On the 22d — all his arrangements being 
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completed, and Laidlaw linwng rcceiied a paper of instnic- 
tlons, the last article of winch repeats the caution to ho 
“Tcry careful of the dogs” — these two great poets, who 
had through life loved each other well, and, in spitO of 
vei^ diflbrcnt theories as to art, appreciated each other’s 
genius more justly than inferior spirits oicr did cither of 
them, spent the morning together in a visit to Newark 
Hence Yarrow Jtevinted — the last of the three poems by 
nhich IVordsworth has connected liis name to all time 
with the most romantic of Scottish streams 

Sitting that evening in the librarj , Sir Waller said a 
good deal about the singulnntj that Fielding and Smollett 
had both been driven abroad by dechmng health, and never 
returned , — which circumstance, though Ins language was 
rather^ cheerful at this time, he had often before alluded to 
in a darker fashion , and hlr Wordsworth cvprcsscd his 
regret that neither of those great masters of romance ap- 
peared to have been surrounded with any duo marks of 
respect in the close of life I happened to observe that 
Cervantes, on his last journey to Madrid, met with an in- 
cident which seemed to liavo given him no common satis- 
faction Sir Walter did not remember the passage, and 
desired mo to find it out in the life by PclUccr which was 
at hand, and translate it I did so, and he listened with 
lively though pensive interest. Our fiiend Allan, the his- 
toiical pamter, had also come out tliat day from Edinburgh, 
and ho since told mo that he remembers nothmsr he ever 
saw with so much sad pleasure as the attitudes and aspect 
of Scott and Wordsworth as the story went on Mr Words- 
worth was at that time, I should notice — ^though indeed his 
noble stanzas tell it — ^m but a feeble state of general 
health He was, moreover, sufiermg so much from some 
malady m his ej es, that he wore a deep green shade ov'er . 
them Thus he sat between Sir Walter and his daughter 
absit omen — but it was no wonder tliat Allan thought ns 
much of Mdton as of Cervantes. The anecdote of the 
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young student’s raptures on dlSco^ermg that he had been 
ndutg all day lath the author of Don Quu>.otc, is intro- 
duced in the Preface to Count Eobert and Castle Dange- 
rous, nrhich — (for I may not retiun to the subject)— came 
out at the close of Eorember in four Tolnmes, 2is the 
Fourth Senes of Tales of My Landlord. 

The foUowmg Sonnet was, no doubt, composed by Mr 
■\7ordsworth that same eienmg — 

“ A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping ram. 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o'er ESdon’s tnple height : 

Spints of power assembled there complain 
For kmdred power departmg from their sight ; 

TThile Tweed, best pleased in chantmg a bhthe strain. 
Saddens his voice agam, and yet agam 
Xaft up your hearts, ye mourners ' for the might 
Of the whole world's good wishes with him goes , 

Blessmgs and prayers, m nobler retinue 

Than sceptred Emg or laurelled Conqueror knows. 

Follow this wondrous potentate Be true. 

Ye wmds of Ocean, and the hlidland Sea, 

'Wafhng your charge to soft Farthenope ” 

Early on the 23d of September 1831, Sir "Walter left 
Abbotsford, attended by his daughter Anne and myself, and 
we reached London by ea^ stages on the 28th, havmg spent 
one day at Bokeby I have nothmg to mention of this jour- 
nej except that notwithstandmg all his mfirmities, he would 
not pass any object to which he had ever attached special 
mterest, without getdng out of the carnage to revisit it 
His axisiety (for example) about the pgantic British or 
Danish efSgy m the church} ard at Fenn^, which we had 
all seen dozens of tunes before, seemed as great as if not 
a year had fled smee 1797- It may be supposed that his 
partmg with Mr Morritt was a grave one Finding that 
he had left the ring he then usually wore, behind him at 
one of the inns on the road, he wrote to Momtt to make 
enquiries after it, as it had been dug out of the ruins of 
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Hermitage Castle, and probably belonged of jorc to one 
of tbe “ Dark Knigbts of Liddcsdalc and if rccoi cred, to 
keep it until be slioidd come back to reclaim it, but, in the 
meantime, to wear it for bis sake. The nng, -winch is a 
broad belt of silver -with an angel holding the heart of 
Douglas, was found, and hanng been worn to the end of 
life by hir Momtt, was bj him bequeathed to his friend’s 
grandson 

Sir Walter armed in London in the midst of the Lords’ 
debates on the second Reform Bill, and the ferocious de- 
monstrations of the populace on its rejection were in part 
■witnessed bj him He saw the houses of several of the 
chief Tones, and aboicall, that of the Duke of WcUmgton, 
bliattcrcd and almost sacked He heard of violence offered 
to the persons of some of bis oivn noble fnends ; and 
having been invited to attend the christening of the infant 
heir of Bucclcuch, whoso godfather the King had proposed 
to be, he had the p'ain to understand that the ceremony 
must be adjourned, because it was not considered safe for 
his Majesty toiisit, for such a purpose, the palace of one of 
his most amiable as well as illustrious peers 

During his stay, which was till the 23d of October, Sir 
Walter called on many of his old fnends , but he accepted 
of no hospitalities except breakfasting once with Sir Robert 
Inghs on Clapham Common, and twice with Lady Gifford 
at Rocliampton TJsually ho worked a bttle in the mommg 
at notes for the Magnum. 

Dr Robert Rergusson (now one of her Majesty’s physi- 
cians), one of the family with which Sir Walter had hved 
all his days in such brothcr-hke aflecfion, saw him con- 
stantly while he remained in the Regent’s Park, and 
though neither the mvalid nor his children could fancy 
any other medical advice necessaiy, it was only due to Per- 
gusson that some of his seniors should be called in occa- 
sionally with him Sir Henry Halford (whom Scott reve- 
renced as tile fnend of Bailhe) and Dr Henry Holland (im 
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esteemed fnend of his o'wn) came accordmgly , and all the 
three concurred in recognising evidence that there was 
incipient disease in the brain There were still, however, 
such sjunpioms of remaimng vigour, that they flattered 
themselves, if their patient would submit to a total mter- 
mission of all Uteraiy labour during some considerable 
space of time, the malady might yet be arrested IVhen 
they left him after the first mspection,i they withdrew 
into an adjoming room, and on soon rejoinmg him found 
that in the interim he had wheeled his chair into a dark 
corner, so that he might see their faces without them being 
able to read his When he was informed of the compara- 
tively favourable views they entertained, he expressed great 
thankfulness, pronused to obey all then directions as to 
diet and repose most scrupulously , and he did not conceal 
from them, that “ he had feared msanity and feared them " 
The foUowmg are extracts fiom his Diarj — “ London, 
October 2, 1831. — have been very ill, and if not quite 
unable to wnte, I hare been unfit to do it I have 
wrought, however, at two Waverley things, but not well 
A total prostration of bodily strength is mj chief complaint 
I cannot walk half a mile There is, besides, some mental 
confusion, >vith the extent of which I am not, perhaps, 
fully acquainted. I am perhaps setting I am myse]£ in- 
clined to thmk so, and like a day that hhs been admired as 
a fine one, the light of it sets down aimd mists and storms 
I neither regret nor fear the approach of death, if it is 
coming I would compoimd for a httlo pain instead of 
this .heartless muddmess of mind The expense of this 
journey, &c will be considerable , jet these heavy burdens 
could be easily borne if I were to bo the Walter Scott I 
once was — ^but the change is great. And the min which 
I fear mvolves that of my country I fancy the instances 
of Euthanasia are not in very senous cases very common 
Instances there certainly are among the learned and the 
unlearned — Dr Black, Tom Purdie I should like, if it 
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pleased God, to slip off in sucli a quiet vray ; but ■we must 
take ivliat fiito sends I liaic not warm hopes of bemg 
mjself again.” 

Sm IValtcr seemed to enjoy having one or two fnends 
to meet him at dinner— and a few more in the eicn- 
ings Among others he thus saw, more than once. Lord 
Montagu and his family, the Marchioness of Stafford, 
(afterwards Duchess of Sutherland) the Maclcods of 
Maclcod, Lady Davy, Mr Dogers, Lord Mahon, Mr 
Murray, Lord Dudic}, Lord Melville, the Bishop of 
Exeter, Lord Aslilej’, Sir David Wilkie, hir Thomas Moore, 
Mr Milman, Mr Washington Irving, and his three medi- 
cal fnends At this time the Befform Bill for Scotland 
uas m discussion m the Uonsc of Commons. Mr Cro- 
ker made a verj- brilliant speech in opposition to it, and 
was not sorry to have it said, that he had owed liis 
inspiration, in no small degree, to hawng risen fiom 
the table at which Scott sat by his side. But the most 
regular of the evemng viators was, I think, Sm James 
Mackintosh That master of every social charm and 
grace was himself in vciy feeble health, and whatever 
might have been the auguries of others, it struck 
me that there was uppermost ■with him at every porting 
^ the anticipation that they might never meet agnm Sir 
James's kind assiduity was the more welcome, that his 
appearance banished the pobtics of the hour, on which his 
old fnend’s thoughts were too apt to broodi Them con- 
versation, wherever it might begin, was sure to fasten ere 
long on Lochaber. 

Before quitting home Scott had directed a humble 
monument to be prepared for the grave of Helen Walker, 
the original of Jcanie Deans, in the churchyard of Iron- 
gray. On the 18th he penned the epitaph now inscribed 
there and also the pathetio farewell in the lost page of 
the preface to Count jR(iJ>ert of Pans. 

On the 19th, the Hon Heqn Duncan, E IST , store- 
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keeper of tke Ordnance, 'wko liad taken a great deal of 
trouble in arranging matters for the vojage, called on 
Sir Walter to introduce to him Captain, noir Sir Hugh 
Figot, the commandmg-oiHcer of the Barham — ^who ex- 
pected to sail on the 24th 

“ Oct 23 — ^hJGsty mommg— -looks like a yellow fog, 
-which IS the curse of London. I would hardly take my 
share of it for a share of its wealth and its cunosity — ^a 
vile double distilled fog, of the most mtolcrable kmd 
Children scarce stimng yet, but Baby and Macaw begm- 
lung theu’ Macaw notes ” — Dr Fergusson, calling earli , 
found Sir Walter 'with this page of his Diai} before him 
“ As he was still workmg at his MS.” saj's the Doctor, 
“ I ofiered to retire, but was not permitted On my saj - 
ing I had come to take leave of him before he qmtted 
England, he exdaimed, with much excitement — ‘ England 
IS no longer a place for an honest man J shall not hve to 
find It so , you may.’ He then broke out mto the details 
of a very favounte superstition of his, that the middle of 
cverj' century had alwaj's been marked by some great con- 
vulsion or calamity m this island The alterations which 
had token place m his mmd and person smee I had seen him, 
three j ears before, were veiy apparent The expression of 
the countenance and the play of features were changed by 
slight palsy of one cheek His utterance was so thick and 
indistmct as to make it very difficult for any but those 
accustomed to hear it, to gather his meaning Bhs gait 
was less firm and assured than ever , but his power of self- 
command, his social tact, and his benevolent courtesy, the 
habits of a life, remamed untouched by a malady which 
had obscured the higher powers of his intellect ” 

After breakfast, Sir Walter, accompamed by his son and 
both his daughters, set off for Portsmouth , and Captam 
Basil Hall had the kindness to precede them by an early 
coach, and prepare eierj'tlung for their reception at the 
hotel In changmg horses at Guilford, Sir Walter got out 
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of bis carnage, and %erj narrowlj escaped being run o\er 
by a stage-coacb Of all “ tbe babits of a life,” none dung 
longer to lum than bis cKtreme repugnance to being helped 
in anything It tras late before be came to lean, as a 
' matter of course, wbon walking, upon anj one but Tom 
Fuidic , and, in tbe sequel, this proud feebng, coupled with 
increasing tendency to abstraction of mind, often exposed 
him to imminent b.izard 

The Barham could not sail for a week During this 
interval, Su: Walter scarcely stirred fiora bis hotel, being 
unwilling to display his infirmities to tbe crowd of gazers 
who besieged him whenever he appeared He received, 
however, deputations of the htcrary and scientific societies 
of the town, and all other visitors, with his usual case and 
courtesy • and he might well be gratified with the extraor- 
dmaty marks of deference paid him by the official persons 
who could in any way contnbute to his comfort The first 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James Graham, and the Secre- 
tary, Sm John Barrow, both appeared m person, to ascer- 
tain that nothing had been neglected for his accommoda- 
tion on board the fngate The Admiral, Sir Thomas Foley, 
placed his barge at his disposal , the Governor, Sm Cohn 
Campbell, and all the chief officers, naval and militaiy, 
seemed to stnvo with each other m attention to him and 
his companions In Hall’s Third Series of -Fragments of 
Voyages, some mtercstmg details have long since been 
made public — ^it may be sufficient to say here that bad 
Captain Pigot and his gallant shipmates been appointed 
to convey a Pnnee of the Blood, more anxious and deli- 
cate exertions could not hhve been made, cither in altenng 
,the interior of the vessel, so as to meet the wonts of the 
passengers, or afterwards, throughout the vojage, m ren- 
dering it eaqr, comfortable, and as far as might be, mte- 
rcstmg and amusing 

On the S9th, the wmd changed, and the Barham got 
under weigh After a* few days, when they had passed the 
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Bay of Biscaj, Sir TTalter ceased to be annojed mtb sea- 
sickness, and sat most of his time on deck, enjojmg appa- 
rent!} the sur, the sceneiy, and above all the ship itself, the 
beautiful disciphne practised in all thmgs, and the marbal 
cscrcises of the men In Sir Hugh Pigot, Lieutenant 
(now Admiral Sir Baldwin) Walker, the ph)sician, Dr 
Liddell, and I beheve m many others of the officers, he 
had highly intelhgcnt os well as polished compamons The 
course was often altered, for the express pmpose of giwng 
him a glimpse of some iamous place , and it was only the 
temptation of a smgnlarly propitious breeze that prevented 
a halt at Algiers 

On the 20tb November, they came upon that remarkable 
phenomenon, the sudden creation of a submarine volcano, 
which bore, dunng its very brief date, the name of Gra- 
ham’s Island Four months had elapsed Mce it “ arose 
from out the azure mam” — and in a few days more it dis- 
appeared “ Already ,” as Dr Davy says, “ its crumbhng 
masses were folhng to pieces from the pressure of the hand 
or foot ” Yet nothmg could prevent Sir Walter from 
landmg on it — and in a letter of the followmg week he 
thus desenbes his adi enture to Mr Skene — “ 27ot being 
able to borrow your fingers, those of the Captain’s clerk 
have been put m requisition for the indosed di:ctch, and 
the notes adjomed are as accurate as can be expected from 
a burned visit Tou haae a view of the island, very much 
ns it shews at present , but nothing is more certain than 
that it IS on the eve of a veiy important change, though 
in what respect is doubtful I saw a portion of about five 
or SIX feet in height pie way tmder the feet of one of our 
companions on the lery ridge of the southern corner, and 
become completely anmbilated, pvmg us some anxiety' for 
the fate of our friend, till the dust and confusion of the 
dispersed pinnade had subsided, Tou know my old talents 
for horsemanship Fmdmg the earth, or what seemed a 
substitute for it, sink at eaery step up to the knee, so as to 
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make -walhng for an infirm and liea\y man nearly impos- 
sible, I mounted tbc shoulders of an able and willing sea- 
man, and bj dmt of Lis exertions, rode nearly to the top 
of the island I would have given a great deal for you, 
m> friend, the frequent and vvillmg supplier of my defects, 
but on this joumo 3 , though undertaken late in life, I have 
found, from the benevolence of my compamons, that when 
one man's strength was insufficient to supply m 3 deficiencies, 
I bad the willing aid of twent 3 ’ if it could be useful. I 
have sent 30U one of the largest blocks of lava which I 
could find on the islet ” 

At hlalta, which he reached on the 22 d, Sir IValter 
found sev oral fnends of former days. The Right Honour- 
able John Hookham IVere had been resident there for 
several 3 ears, the captive of the enchanting chinato and 
the romantic monuments of the old chnalrj' * Sir John 
Stoddart, the Chief Judge, had known tbe Poet ever smcc 
the da 3 s of Lasswadc , and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Colonel Seymour Bathurst, had often mot him under the 
roof of his fatlier, the late Earl Bathurst. Captain Daw- 
son, husband to Lord Einneddcr’s eldest daughter, was of 
the garrison, and Sir Walter felt as if he were about to 
meet a daughter of his own in the Euphemia Erskine who 
had so often sat upon his knee She immediately joined 
him, and msisted on bemg allowed to partake his quaran- 
tine Lastly, Dr John Davy, the brother of his illustnous 
fnend, was at the head of the medical staff; and this 
gentleman's presence was welcome indeed to tbe Major and 
hliss Scott, as well as to their father, for he had alreadj' 
begun to be more negligent os to his diet, and they 
dreaded his removal ftom the skilftil watch of Dr Liddell 
Hor less so was the society of hlrs Davy — ^the daughter 
of an old acquaintance and brother advocate, and indeed 
almost a next-door neighbour in Edmburgh (Mr Hetcher). 
This lady’s private journal, Sir Walter’s own diaiy (though 
^ Mr Frere died there in 1846 
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Lardl} legible), and several letters to Laidlaw and mjself, 
tell of extraordinary honours lavished on him throoghont 
Ins stay The Lieutenant-Grovemor had arranged that he 
should not be drnen to the ordmaiy lazaretto, but to Fort 
Manuel, where apartments were ready for him and his part} ; 
and Mrs Davy, accompanjing Colonel and Mis Bathurst on 
their first visit there, says, the number of boats and the 
bustle about the sombre landmg-place of the Marsa Muscat 
“ gave token even then ” — ^that is, m the midst of the ter- 
ror for the cholera — “ of an illustnous arrival ” The qua- 
rantine lasted nine daj-s, but Snr "Walter, she says, “ held 
a d^y levee” to recel^e the numerous lositors that flocked 
to converse with him across the barrier — wluch Mr Frere, 
notorious for absence of mmd, more than once all but 
transgressed. On bemg set at liberty. Sir Walter removed 
to a hotel close to Dr Davy’s residence m the Strada 
Ponente. He, chiefly under iirs Davy’s escort, visited 
the knightly* antiqmties of La "Valetta, the Church of St 
John and its nch monuments, the deserted palaces and 
hbrancs of the heroic brotherhood, — with especial interest 
the spot where the famous pirate Diagut met his death, 
and the Via Stretta, where the y oung knights of Malta used 
to fight them duels “This town,” he said to Mrs Davy, 
“ IS qmte like a dream — ^it will go hard but I make some- 
thing of this ” — ^and m his letters he ^eaks repeatedly of 
his purpose to frame a new work connected with the Order 
But the hospitalities of Malta were too much for him The 
gamson-ofBcers got up a ball in his honour, and the dig- 
nitanes gave dmner after dinner He, hke most persons 
afflicted with paralytic disease, had begun to lose command 
oicr himself at table, and a very shght neglect of his phy- 
sician’s orders was now sure to infer a penalty He seems 
to have escaped another fit of apoplexy only* by the promp- 
titude of Dr Davy’s lancet and his children were well 
pleased when he consented to reembark in the Barham for 
Naples on the 14th December. Mrs Davy speaks much 
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tis Dr Ecrgusson had done in London, of the change in h» 
appearance — ^and she gives some sad instances of his faibng 
inemor}, especially that, Tvhon extolling certain noicls, he 
could not bring out their 'writer's name, but onl^, after a 
painful pause, “that Irish lady." But IMrs Davy, too, 
speaks, like Ecrgusson, of the unaltered courtesy of his 
demeanour on all occasions, and the warmth of affection 
that was ondent m everj allusion to old fnends and tics 
She told him, at their last meeting, that her husband was 
writing Sir Humphrej 's Life, — “ I am glad of it," said Sir 
Walter , “ I hope his mother hved to see his greatness ” 

On the 17th the Barham reached Naples, and Sir 
Walter found his son Charles read) to receive him. The 
quarantine was cut short bj the courtesy of the King, 
and the travellers estabbshed themselves in an apart- 
ment of the Palazzo Caramamco Here, again, the 
British Munster, Mr Hill (now Lord Berwick), and the 
Enghsh nobility and gentry then residing in Naples, did 
whatever kmdncss and respect could suggest ; nor were the 
natives less attentive The Marquis of Hertford, the Hon, 
Keppel Craven, the Hon Willmm Ashley and his ladj, 
Sir George Talbot, the venerable Matthias (author of The 
Pursuits of Literature), Mr Auldjo (celebrated for Ins 
ascent of Mont Blanc), and Dr Hogg, who has smee pub- 
lished an account of his travels m the East — appear to have, 
in their vanous waj’s, contnbuted whatever they could to his 
comfort and amusement But the person of whom he saw 
most was the late Sir Wilham Gell, who had long been con- 
demned to hve in Italy bj ailments and infirmities not dis- 
similar to his own 

Though he remamed here until the middle of April, the 
reader will pardon me for givung but few of the details to 
which I have had access He was immediately elected into 
the chief literary societies of the place , and the kmg gave him 
unusual facihties m the use of all its libraries and museums 

n ancient MS of the Bomance of Sir Bevis of Hampton 
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being pointed out to liitn, be asked and obtained pernus- 
sion to bare a transenpt , and one was executed in bis own 
apartments He also expressed great cunosity as to tbe 
local ballads and popular tracts, cbiedy occupied witb the 
exploits of bandits, and collected enough of them to form 
about a dozen volumes, which be took a fancy to have 
bound in vellum Sur Wilbam Grcll was his cicerone to 
most of the celebrated spots m tbe city and its licimty — 
but soon discovered that be Mt comparatively bttle inte- 
rest m an}'thing that he saw, unless be could connect it 
somehow with traditions or legends of mediaeval history or 
romance, or trace some resemblance to the sccneiy of 
famibar associations at home. Thus, amidst the chestnut 
forest near Pmstum, he was heard repeatmg Jock of 
Ilazeldean — and agam, m looking down on the Luenne 
Lake, Baiae, Misenum, and Averno, ho suddenly pronounced, 
“ in a grave tone and with great emphasis,” some fragment 
of a Jacobite ditty— 

” 'Tis up the rooky mountain and down tho mossy glcn, 

'Wo darona gang a milking for Charhe and his mon ’* 

At Fompeu alone did his thoughts seem to be wholl} 
commanded by tho realities before him There he had 
himself carried from house and house, and exammed cver)- 
thing leisurely , but said httle, except ever and anon in an 
audible whisper, “ The city of the dead — the city of the 
deadl” 

Meivntime he more and more lost sight of the necessary 
restrictions — ^resumed too much of the usual habits m par- 
ticipating of splendid hospitalities, and, worst of all, re- 
sumed his pen. Ho persuasion could airest him He 
wrote several small tales, tho subjects taken from the New- 
gate histoiy of the Neapolitan banditti , and covered many 
quires with chapter after chapter of a romance connected 
with the Knights of St John 

The MS of these pamflil days is hardly to be deciphered 
bj any effort , but he often spoke as well pleased with 
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Avhat ho was doing, and confident that, on reaching Scot- 
land again, he should have produced welcome materials for 
ihe press — though on many other occasions his comersa- 
tion intimated apprehensions of a far difiercnt order, and 
ho not only prognosticated that his end Avas near, but ex- 
pressed alarm that he might not hve to finish the joumej 
homewards 

Ilccontinued, however, to he haunted with a mere delusion 
— on the origin of wluch I can oficr no guess. — “ In our 
morning drives” (ivrites Gell) “ Sir Walter always noticed a 
favounte dog of mme, which was usually in the carriage, 
and generallj patted the animal’s head for some time, sa} - 
ing — ‘poor boj — ^poor bo) ’ ‘I have got at home,’ said 
he, ‘ two very fine favourite dogs, — ^so large, that I am al- 
most afraid they look too handsome and too feudal for m3> 
diminished income I am very fond of them, but they are 
so large it ivas impossible to take them with me ’ — ^He 
came one morning rather early to my house, to tell me 
he was sure I should bo pleased at some good luck which 
Ind befallen him, and of which he had just received notice 
This was, os he said, an account from his fiiends m England, 
that his lost works, Eobert of Fans and Castle Dangerous, 
had gone on to a second edition He told me m the car- 
nage that he felt quite reheved by his letters , ‘ for,’ said 
he, ‘ I could have never slept straight in my coffin tdl I had 
satisfied every claim against me.’ ‘ And now,’ added he to 
the dog, ‘ my poor boy, I shall have my house, and my 
estate round it, free, and I may keep my dogs as big and 
as many as I choose, without fear of reproach ’ — He 
told me, that, being reheved from debt, and no longer 
forced to wnte for money, he longed to turn to poetiy. again 
I encouraged him, and asked him why he had ever re- 
linquished poetry ? — ‘ Sccause Byron "bet me,’ said he, pro- 
nounemg the word, beat, short I rejoined, that I thought 
I could remember by heart as many passages of his poetry 
as of Byron’s He replied — ‘ That maj' be, but he bet me 
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out of the field in the descnption of the strong passions, 
and in deep-seated knowledge of the human heart , so I ' 
gave up poetry for the tune ' He became extremely cunous 
about Hhodes, and havmg chosen for his poetical subject 
the chivalrous story of the*slajang of the dragon by He 
Gozon, and the stratagems and valour with which he con- 
ceived and executed his purpose, he was qmte ddighted to 
hear that I had seen the skeleton of this real or reported 
dragon, which yet remams secured by large iron staples to 
the vaulted roof of one of the gates of the aty ” 

From this time, whoever was near him often heard, that 
when he reached Scotland, it would be to reenter on the 
unfettered use and administration of his estate He even 
Avrote to Mrs Scott of Harden bespeaking her presence 
at a little festival which he designed to hold withm a 
few months at Abbotsford, m celebration of his release 
from all difficulties All this while he sent letters fre- 
quently to his daughter Sophia, hir Cadell, Mr Laidlaw, 
and myself Some were of a very melancholy cast — ^for 
the dream about his debts was occasionally broken m 
general, however, these his last letters tell the same 
story of delusive hopes both os to health and wealth, of 
satisfaction in the resumption of his pen, of eagerness 
to be onoe more at Abbotsford, and of affectionate anxiety 
about the fiiends he was there to rejoin Every one of 
those to Laidlaw has somethmg about the poor people and 
the dogs One to mjsdf conveyed his desire that he might 
be set down for “ something as handsome as I liked” in a 
subscnption then thought of for the Ettnck Shepherd , who 
that spring visited London, and was in no reject improved 
by his Msit Another to my wife bade her purchase a grand 
pianoforte whicK he wished to present to Miss Cadell, his 
booksellor’s daughter The same generous qiint was shewn 
m many other communications 

It had been his mtention not to leave the Mediterranean 
Avithout seeing Kliodcs himsdf — but he suddenly dropt 
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tins scheme, on leaining that Ins fiicnd Sir Fxcderlck 
Adam, Governor of the loman Islands, iiiho had invited 
liim to Corfu, ivas ordered to Lidia From that hour 
his ivholc tlioughts ■were fixed on home — and his com- 
panions soon ceased from opposing Ins inclmations 
Miss Scott -was no douht the more ivilhng to jield, as 
having received intelligence of the death of her nephew, 
the “ Hugh Littlejohn” of the Grandfather’s Talcs — 
■which made her anxious about her sister. But indeed, 
since her father ■would again work, what good end could 
it serve to keep him fiom working at his own desk? And 
since all her entreaties, and the warnings of foreign doc- 
tors, proved alike unavailing as to the regulation of his 
diet, what remaining chance could there be on that score, 
unless from rcpHcmg him under the eje of the fnendh 
phjsicmns whose authority had formerly seemed to have 
due influence on his mind ’ He had wished to return by 
the route of the TjtoI and Germany, partlj for the sake of 
the remarkable chapel and monuments of the old Austnan 
pnnccs at Inspruck, and the feudal rums upon the Blunc, 
but chiefly that he might have an interview -with Goethe 
at IVeimar. That poet died on the 22d of March, and 
the news seemed to act upon Scott exactly as the illness of 
Borth-widcbrae had done in the August before His impa- 
tience redoubled all his fine dreams of recovery seemed 
to vanish at once — “Alas for Goethe I” he exclaimed 
“ but he at least died at home — ^Let us to Abbotsford ” 
And he quotes more than once in his letters the first hemi- 
stic of the hne from Pohtian ■with which he had dosed his 
early memoir of Lej den — “ Grata quies patnm ” 

^ When the season was sufficiently advanced, then, the 
party set out, Mr Charles Scott ha'vmg obtamed leave to 
accompany his father , which was quite necessarj , as his 
dder brother had already been obhged to rejoin his regi- 
ment They quitted Naples on the 16th of April, in an 
open barouche, which could at pleasure be converted into a 
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bed Su Walter was somewbat interested bj a few of tbe 
objects presented to lum in tbe carber stages of bis route 
Tbe certainty that be was on bis way borne, for a tune 
soothed and composed him , and amidst tbe ngieeable so- 
ciety which agom surrounded him on bis amral in Home, 
be seemed perhaps as much of bimsdf as be had ever been 
in blalta or in 17aples For a moment even bis bterarj 
hope and ardour appear to bare rewTed But still bis 
daughter entertained no doubt, tbat’bis consentmg to pause 
for even a few days in Borne, was dictated mainly by con- 
sideration of her natural conositj Gcll went to Borne 
about tbe some time , and Sir Walter was introduced there 
to another accompbsbed countryman, who exerted himself 
no less than did Sir William, to render bis stay agreeable 
to him This was Mr Edward Cheney — ^wbose familj bad 
long been on terms of very strict intimacy with tbe Mac-, 
lean Clepbancs of Torloisk, so that Sir Walter was ready 
to regard him at first aght as a fbend Kor was it a small 
cwcumstance that tbe Chenej family bad then m them occu- 
pancy tbe Yilla Muti at Frascati, for many of bis later 
5 ears tbe favourite abode of the Cardmal York 

At Borne, Sir Walter partook of tbe hospitalities of the 
native nobility, many of whom bad travelled mto Scotland 
under the mfluence of his wntmgs, and on one or two 
occasions was well enough to sustom tbcir best impressions 
of him by his conversation But, on tbe whole, bis feeble- 
ness, and incapacity to be roused by objects which, in other ‘ 
dajs, would have appealed most powerfiillj to bis imagma- 
tion, were too pamfiillj obvious and, indeed, the only, or 
almost tbe only very lively cunosity be appeared to feel 
regarded the family pictures and other Stuart rebes then 
preserved at the Villa Muti — ^but especially tbe monument 
to Charles Edward and his father in St Peter’s, the work 
of Canova, executed at the cost of George IV Excepting 
his nsits at Frascati, tbe onlj excursion be made into the 
neigbbounng countij' was one to tbe grand old castle of 
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Bracciano trlicrc he spent a sight m the feudal halls of 
the Orsini, sow included among the numberless possessions 
of the Banker Pnneo Torlonia. 

“Walking on the battlements of this castle nest morning” 
(10th Ma}) — sajs Sir Cheney — “he spoke of Goethe 
with regret , ho had been in correspondence with him 
before his death, and had purposed visiting him at Wei- 
mar I told him I had been to see Goethe the ^car 
before, and that I had found him well, and though very 
old, m the perfect possession of all his facullaes — ‘ Of 
all his faculties 1’ he rephed, — ‘it is much better to 
die than to snrnvc them, and better still to die than 
live in the apprehension of it , but the worst of all,’ he 
added, thoughtfully, ‘ would^ ha\e been to have survived 
their partial loss, and jet to be conscious of his state ’ — 
Jle did not seem to be, howeier, a great admirer of some 
of Goethe’s woiks. Much of his populantj, he observed, 
lias owing to pieces uliich, in his latter moments, he might 
have wished recalled. Ho spoke with mnch feelmg. I 
answered, that 7ic must denic great consolation m the re- 
flection that his own populanty was oivmg to no such 
cause. He remamed silent for a moment, iiuth his ejes 
fl\cd on the ground , when he r.'uscd them, as he shook 
me by the hand, I perceived the light-blue eye sparkled 
with unusual moisture. He added — ‘ I am drawing near 
to the close of my career ; I am fiist sliufilmg otT the stage. 
I have been perhaps the most voluminous author of the 
day , and it is a comfort to me to thmk that I have tned 
to unsettle no man’s faith, to corrupt no man’s prmciple ’ ” 
Next day, Friday, hJCay 11, Sir Walter left Home — 
“ Durmg his stay there” (adds Mr Chenej ) “ he had re- 
ceived evcTj' mark of attention and respect from the Itahans, 
avho, in not orowdmg to visit him, were deterred only by 
their delicacy and their dread of mtruding on an invahd 
The enthusiasm was by no means confined to the higher 
orders His fame, and even his works, are famihor to all 
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classes — ^the stalls are filled -witli translations of Lis no>els 
in the cheapest forms , and some of the most popular plajs 
and operas have been founded upon them Some time 
after he left Italy, when I was travelhng in the mountains 
of Tuscany, it has more than once occurred to me to be 
stopped in htde villages, hardly accessible to carnages, by 
an eager admirer of Sir "Walter, to inquire after the health 
of m} lUustnous countr^nnan.” 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Return to England — Sotauro at Nimcgncn — Jermyn Street, Lon- 
don— Edinburgh— Abbotsford— Death and funeral of Scott in 
September 1832 — His Cliaractor — Monuments to hts Memory — 
Ficturcs, Busts, and Statues 

TnE last jotting of Sir Walter Scott’s Diarj — ^perhaps 
the last specimen of his handwntmg — ^records his starting 
fiom Naples on the 16 th of Apnl After the 11th of May 
the storj' can hardly he told too bncflj 
* The irritation of impatience, which had for a moment 
been suspended bj the aspect and society of Rome, re- 
turned the moment he found himself again on the road, and 
seemed to increase hourly His companions could inth 
difficulty' prevail on him to see even the falls of Term, or 
the church of Santa Croce at Florence On the 17th, a 
cold and dreary day, they passed the Apennmes, and dmed 
on the top of the mountmns The snow and the pmes re- 
called Scotland, and he expressed pleasure at the sight of 
them. That night they reached Bologna, but he would 
see none of the interesting objects there , — and next day, 
hurrying m like manner through Ferrara, he proceeded as 
far as Monselicc On the 19&he amved atYenicc , and 
he remamed there till the 2Sd , but shewed no curiosity 
about anythmg except the Bndge of Sighs and the adjom- 
ing dungeons — down into which he would scramble, 
though the exertion was cxceedmgly pamful to him On 
the other historical features of that place — one so sure in 
other days to have mexhaustible attractions for him — ^he 
would not even look , and it was the same with all that he 
came within reach of — even with the fondly anticipated 
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cLapd at Insprucik — as they proceeded through the Tyrol, 
and so onwards, by 'Munich, Him, and Heidelberg, to 
Erankfort Here (June 6) he entered a bookseller’s shop , 
and the people seeing an English party, brought out among 
the first things, a lithographed print of Abbotsford He 
said — “ I know that already, sir,” and hastened back to 
the mn without bemg recognised Though m some parts 
of the journey they had very severe weather, he riqieatedly 
wished to travel all the night as wdl as fdl the day , and 
the symptoms of an approachmg fit were so obvious, that 
he was more than once bled, ere they reached Maycnce, 
by the hand of his afiectionate domestic. 

At this town they embarked, on the 8th June, in the 
Ehine steam-boat , and while they descended the famous 
liver through its most picturesque region, he seemed to en- 
joy, though he said nothing, the perhaps unrivalled scenery 
"It presented to hnn His eye was fixed on the successive 
crags and castles, and rumed monasteries, each of which 
had been celebrated m some German ballad famihor to his 
car, and all of them blended m the immoital panorama of 
Childe Harold But so soon as they had passed Cologne, 
and nothmg but flat shores, and here and there a grove of 
poplars and a village spire were offered to the vision, the 
weight of misery sunk down agam upon him It was 
near Himeguen, on the cvenmg of the 9th, that he sus- 
tamed another senous attack of apoplexy, combined with 
paralysis ISficolson’s lancet restored, after the lapse of 
sdme mmutes, the signs of animation , but this was the 
crowmng blow Hext day he insisted on resuming Ins 
journey, and on the 11th was lifted mto an English steam- 
boat at Botterdam 

He reached London about six o’clock on the evenmg of 
Tl’ednesday the 13th of June Owmg to the unexpected 
rapidity of the journey, his ddest daughter had had no 
notice when to expect him , and fearful of findmg her 
either out of town, or unprepared to receive him and his 
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attendants under Lcr roof, Charles Scott drove to the St 
James's hotel in Jerm;^!! Street, and cstabhshed his quar- 
ters there before he set out In quest of his sister and mj'self 
'VTlien we reached the hotel, he recognised us with man} 
marks of tenderness, but signified that he was totally ex- 
hausted, so no attempt was made to remove him further, 
and he was put to bed immcdiatel} Dr Fergusson saw 
him the same night, and next day Sir Heniy' Halford and 
Dr Holland saw him also ; and during the next three weeks 
the two latter \isited him daily, while Fergusson was scarcely 
absent from his pillow Tho Major was soon on the spot 
To his children, all assembled once more about him, he 
repeatedly gave his blessing in a rerj' solemn manner, os 
if expeetmg immediate death , but he was never in a con- 
dition for conversation, and sunk either into sleep or deli- 
rious stupor upon tho slightest effort 

Mrs Thomas Scott came to town as soon as she heard of 
his arrival, and remamed to help us She was more than 
once recognised and thanked Mr Cadcll, too, arrived 
from Edinburgh, to render any assistance in his power I 
think Su Walter saw no other of his fiiends except Mr 
John Itichardson, and him onlj once As usual, he woke 
up at the sound of a familiar voice, and made an attempt 
to put forth his hand, but it dropped powerless, and he 
said, with a smile — " Excuse my hand ” Bichardson made 
a struggle to suppress his emotion, and, after a moment, 
got out something about Abbotsford and the woods, which 
he had happened to sec shortly before The eye bnght- 
ened, and he said — “ How does Kirklands get on ?” hlr 
Eichardson had lately purchased the estate so called in 
Tenotdale, and Sir Walter had left him busied with plans of 
building His friend told him that his new house was be- 
gun, and that the Marquis of Lothian had veiy kindly lent 
hun one of his own, meantime, in its Ticinity “ Ay, Lord 
Lothian is a good man," said Sir Walter , “ he is a man 
fiom whom one maj receive a favour, and that’s sajing a 
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good deal for any man in these days ” The stupor then 
sank back upon him, and Bichordson never heard his voice 
agam This state of thmgs contmned till the begmnmg of 
July 

Dunng these melancholy weeks, great mterest and sym- 
pathy were manifested AITiin Cunmngham mentions that, 
walkmg home late one night, he found several workmg- 
mcn standmg together at the comer of Jermyni Street, and 
one of them asked him — ^as if there was but one deathbed 
in London — “ Do you know, sir, if this is the street wliere 
he IS lying ?” The inquiries both at the hotel and at my 
house were mcessant, and I think there was hardly a 
member of the royal family who did not send eveiy day 
The newspapers teemed with paragraphs about Sir Walter , 
and one of these, it appears, threw out a suggestion that 
his travels had exhausted his pecumary resources, and that 
if he were capable of reflection at all, cares of that sort 
might probably harass his pillow Tbs paragraph came 
from a veiy ill-informed, but, I dare say, a well-meaning 
quarter It caught the attention of some members of the 
Government , and, in consequence, I received a pnvate 
communication, to the^cflect that, if the case were as stated. 
Sir Walter’s family had only to say what sum would relieve 
him from embanrassment, and it would be immediately' 
advanced by the Treasury The then Paymaster of the 
Forces, Lord John Bussell, had the dehcacy to convey this 
message through a lady with whose friendsbp he knew us 
to be honoured — ^the Honourable Cathenne Arden We 
expressed our grateful sense of his pohteness, and of the 
hberahty of the Government, and I now beg leave to do 
so once more , — ^but his Lordsbp was of course informed 
that Sir Walter Scott was not situated as the journalist 
had represented 

Dr Fergusson’s Memorandum on Jermyn Street will be 
acceptable to the reader He says-—** When I saw Sir 
Walter, he was lymg m the second floor back-room of the 

3c 
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St James’s Hotel, m a state of stupor, from which, however, 
he could be roused for a moment by being addressed, and 
then he recognised those about him, butimmediately relapsed 
I think I never saw an) thmg more magmficent than the 8)70- 
metry of his colossal bust, as ho lay on the pillow with his 
chest and neck exposed. Dunng the time ho was m Jerm)7i 
Street he was calm but never collected, and in general 
cither in absolute stupor or in a waking dream He never 
seemed to Icnow where he was, but imagined himself to be 
still m the steam-boat Tho ratthng of carnages, and the 
noises of tho street, sometimes disturbed this illusion — and 
then he fancied himself at the polhng-booth of Jedburgh^ 
where he had been insulted and stoned Dunng the whole 
of this period of apparent helplessness, tho great featnres 
of his diaracter could not be mistaken He nlwa)3 exhi- 
bited great self-possession, and acted his part with wonder- 
ful power whenever nsited, though he relapsed the next 
moment into tho stupor from which strange voices had 
roused him A gentleman pllx Bichardson] stumbled 
over a chair in his darkroom, — he immediately started 
up, and though unconscious that it was a friend, expressed 
as much concern and feeling as if ho had never been la- 
bounng under the imtability of disease. It was impossible 
even for those who most constantly saw and waited on him 
in his then deplorable condition, to relax fiom the habi- 
tual deference which he had alwa) s inqiwed He expressed 
his will as determinedly as ever, and enforced it with the 
same apt and good-natured irony os he was wont to use 
' “ At length hia constant yearning to return to Abbots- 
ford induced his ph)siciaDS to consent to his removal , and 
the moment this was notified to him, it seemed to infuse 
new vigour mto his frame It was on a calm, clear after- 
noon of the 7th July, that every preparation was made for 
his embarkation on board the'steam-boat He was placed 
on a (diair hy his faithful servant Hicolson, half-dressed, and 
loosely wrapped m a quilted dressmg-gown He requested 
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Lockhart and mj’sdf to wheel him towards the light of 
the open window, and we both remarked the vigorous 
lustre of his eye lie sat there 81160% gazmg on space 
for m'ore than half an hour, apparently wholly occupied 
with his own thoughts, and having no distinct perception of 
where he was, or how he came there He suffered him- 
self to be lifted mto his carnage, winch was surrounded by 
a crowd, among whom were many gentlemen on horseback, 
who had loitered about to gaze on the scene His children 
were deeply affected, and Mrs Lockhart trembled from 
head to foot, and wept bitterly. Thus surrounded by 
those nearest to him, he alone was unconscious of the cause 
or the depth of their grief, and while }et ahve seemed to 
be carried to his grave ” 

On this his last journey. Sir Walter was attended by 
his two daughters, Mr CadeU, and myself — and also by 
Dr Thomas Watson, who (it bemg impossible for Dr Fer- 
gusson to leave town at that moment) kmdly undertook to 
see him safe at Abbotsford We embarked m the James 
Watt steam-boaV the master of which (Captam John 
Jamieson), as well as the agents of the propnetors, made 
every arrangement in their power for the convenience of 
the mvahd The Captam gave up for Sir Walter's use his 
own private cabm, which was a separate erection — a sort 
of cottage on the deck , and he seemed unconscious, after 
laid in bed there, that any new removal had occurred On 
amvmg at Hewhaven, late on the 9 th, we found careful 
preparations made for his landing by the manager of the 
Sluppmg Company (Mr Hamilton) — and Sir Walter, pros- 
trate in his carnage, was slung on shore, and convejcd 
ftom thence to Douglas’s hotel, m St Andrew’s Sg[uare, in 
the same complete apparent unconsciousness. Mrs Douglas 
had m former days been the Duke of Bucdeuch’s house- 
keeper at Bowhill, and she and her husband had also made 
the most smtable provision 

At a very early hour on the monung of Wednesday ^ 
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the lltli, we again placed Mm in Ms carnage, and hr 
lay in the same torpid state dunng the first two stages 
on the road to Tiscedsidc But as wo descended the 
vale of the Gala he began to gaze about him, and by de- 
grees it was obnous that he was recognizing the fea- 
tures of that fiunihtir landscape Presently he murmur- 
ed a name or two — “ Gala Water, surclj — Buckholm — 
Torwoodlee ’’ As we roimdcd the hill at Ladhopc, and 
the outhne of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatlj 
excited , and, when turning himself on the couch, his ej e 
caught at length his own towers at the distance of a mile, 
he sprang up with a crj of dehght The mer being in 
fiood, wo had to go round a few miles by Melrose bndge , 
and dunng the tunc this occupied, his woods and house 
being within prospect, it reqmrcd occasionally both Dr 
Watson’s strength and nunc, in addition to !Nicolson’s, to 
keep him m the carnage After passing the bridge, the 
road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and 
he relapsed into his stupor , but on gmnmg the bank im- 
mediately above it, his excitement became again ungo- 
vernable 

Mr Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted us in 
lifting him into the dmmg-room, where his bed had been 
prepared Ho sat bewildered for a few moments, and then 
resting his eye on Laidlaw, said — “ Ha ' Wilhe Laidlaw 1 
O man, how often have I thought of you 1 ” By this tune 
his dogs had assembled about his chair — ^they began to 
fawn upon him and hek his hands, and he alternately 
sobbed and smiled over them, until sleep oppressed him 

Dr Watson having consulted on all thmgs with Mr 
Clarkson of Melrose and his father, the good old “ Country 
Surgeon” of Selkirk, resigned the patient to them, and 
returned to liondon Hone of them could have any hope, 
but that of sootlimg imtation Recovery was no longer to 
be thought of but there might be Eu&anasia 

d yet sometiung like a raj of hope did break m upon 
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Ds next morning Sir "Walter awoke perfectly conscious 
-ftkere he was, and expressed an ardent wish to be earned 
out into his garden We procured a Bath cham from 
Huntley Bnm, and Laidlaw and I wheeled him out before 
his door, and up and down for some time on the turf, and 
among the rose-beds then in full bloom The grand- 
children admired the new vehicle, and would be hdping m 
their way to push it about He sat m silence, smiling 
placidly on them and the dogs their compamons, and now 
and then adminng the house, the screen of the garden, and 
the flowers and trees. By and by he conversed a httlc, 
very composedly, with us — said he was happy to be at 
home — that he felt better thw he had ever done since he 
left it, and would perhaps disappomt the doctors after all 
He then desired to be wheeled through his rooms, and 
we moved him leisurely for an hour or more up and down 
the hall and the great hbrary — “ I hate seen much,” he 
kept saymg, “ but nothmg like my am house — ^give me one 
turn more'” He was gentle as an infant, and allowed 
himself to be put to bed agam, the moment we told him 
that we thought he had had enough for one da} 

17ext mommg he was still better. After agam enjo}'mg 
the Bath chair for perhaps a couple of hours out of doors, 
he desired to be drawn into the library, and placed by the 
central window, that he might look down upon the Tweed 
Here he expressed a wish that I should read to him, and 
when I asked from what book, he said — " Heed you ask ’ 
There is but one ” I chose the 14th chapter of St John’s 
Gospel , he listened with mild devotion, and said when I 
had done — “ TVeD, this is a great comfort— I have followed 
}ou distmctly, and I feel as if I were yet to be mi self 
again ” In this placid frame he was agam put to bed, and 
had many hours of soft: slumber. 

On the third day hfr Laidlaw and I again wheeled him 
about the small piece of lawn and shrubbeiy in front of the 
house for some time , and the weather being delightful. 
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and all the nehness of summer around him, he seemed to 
taste fully the balmy influences of nature. The sun get- 
ting very strong, wo halted the chair in a shady comer, 
just within the verge of his verdant arcade around the 
court-wall; and breathing the coolness of the spot, he 
said, “ Read me some amusing thing — rend me a bit of 
Crabbe ” I brought out the first volume of his old fa- 
vourite that I could laj hand on, and turned to what I re- 
membered ns one of his most faiounte passages in it — ^the 
description of the arrival of the Players in the Borough 
He listened with great interest, and also, as I soon per- 
ceived, ivith great cunosit}. Every now and then he ex- 
claimed, “ Capital — excellent — vorj good — Crabbe has 
lost nothing” — and we were too well satisfied that he con- 
sidered himself os heanng a new production, when, chuck- 
ling over one couplet, he said “ Better and better — but 
how will poor Terry endure these cuts?” I went on mtli 
the poet’s terrible sarcasms upon the theatneal hfc, and ho 
listened eagerly, muttering, “ Honest Han ' ” — “ Dan won’t 
like this ” At length I reached those, bncs — 

“ Snd happy laco ! soon raised and soon depressed, 

Your dajs nil passed in jeopardy and jest 
Poor without prudence, inth afSichons vain, 

Not warned by misery, nor ennehed by gam ” 

“ Shut the book,” said Sm Walter — “I can’t stand more of 
this — it will touch Terry to the very qmck.-” 

On the morning of Sunday the 15th, he was agam taken 
out mto the httle pleasaunce, and got as fur as his favounte 
terrace-walk between the garden' and the nver, fi:om which 
he seemed to survey the valley and the hills with jnuch 
satisfiiction. On re-entermg the house, he desired me to 
read to him firom the New Testament, and after that he 
agam called for a httle of Crabbe , but whatever I selected 
from that poet seemed to be listened to as if it made part 
of some new volume pubhshed whde he was m Italy He 
attended inth this sense of novelty even to the tale of 
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Phoebe Dawson, which not many months before he could 
have repeated every hne of, and which I chose for one of 
these readmgs, because, as is known to every one, it had 
formed the last solace of Mr Fox’s death-bed On the 
contrary, his recollection of whatever I read from the Bible 
appeared to be hvely; and m the afternoon, when we 
made his grandson, a child of six years, repeat some of Dr 
Watts’ hymns by his chair, he seemed also to remember 
them perfectly That evenmg he heard the Church service, 
and when I was about to close the book, said — “ Why do 
}ou omit the visitation for the sick?” — ^which I added ac- 
cordmgly 

On Monday he remained m bed, and seemed extremely 
feeble , but after breakfast on Tuesday the 17th he ap- 
peared revived somewhat, and was agam wheeled about on 
the turf Presently he fell asleep m his diair, and after 
dozing for perhaps half an hour, started awake, and shaking 
the plaids we had put about him from off his shoulders, 
said — “ This is sad idleness I shall forget what I have 
been thinkmg of, if 1 don’t set it down now Take me 
into my own room, and fetch the keys of my desk ” He 
repeated this so earnestly, that we could not refuse ; his 
daughters went mto his study, opened his wntmg-desk, and 
laid paper and pens m the usual order, and I then moved 
him through the hall and mto the spot where he had al- 
ways been accustomed to work When the chair was 
placed at the desk, and he found himself m the old position, 
he smiled and thanked us, and said — How give me my pen, 
and leave me for a httle to myself” Soybia put the pen 
mto his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers upon 
it, but they refused their office — ^it dropped on the paper. 
He sank back among his pillows, silent tears rolling down 
Ins cheeks , but composmg himself by and by, motioned to 
me to wheel him out of doors agam. Laidlaw met us at 
the poridi, and took lus turn of the chair. Sir Walter, 
after a httle while, agam diopt into slumber. When he 
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was awaking, Laidlaw said to me — “ Sir "Walter has had a 
little repose ” — “ No, Willie,” said he — “ no repose for 
Sir Walter but in the grave.” The tears again rushed 
from his eyes. “ Friends,” said he, “ don’t let me expose 
myself — ^get me to bed — ^that’s the only place ” 

With this scene ended our glimpse of daylight. Sir 
Walter never, I thmk, left his room afterwards, and hardly 
his bed, except for an hour or two in the middle of the 
da} , and after another week he was unable even for this 
Dunng a few da}s he was in a state of painful imtation — 
and I saw rcahzcd all that he had himself prefigured m his 
dcscnption of the meeting between Chiystal Croftangiy’and 
his paralytic fnend. Dr Boss came out fiom Edmbnrgh, 
bnngmg with him his wife, one of the dearest meces of the 
Clerks’ table Sir Walter with some difficulty recognized 
the Doctor , but on hearing l^Irs Boss’s voice, cxdaimcd 
at once — “Isn’t that Kate Hume?” These kmdfticnds 
remained for two or three da}'s with us Clarkson’s lan- 
cet was pronounced necessary, and the rehef it alTorded 
was, I am happy to say, veiy effectual 
After this ho dechned daily, but still there was great 
strength to be wasted, and the process was long He 
seemed, however, to suffer no bodily pain , and his mind, 
though hopelessly obscured, appeared, when there was any 
s}’mptom of consciousness, to bo dwelhng, with rare excep- 
tions, on serious and solemn things , tlie accent of the voice 
grave, sometimes awful, but never querulous, and veiy sel- 
dom indicative of any angry or resentful thoughts Now 
and then he imagmed himself to be administenng justice as 
Sheriff , and once or twice he seemed to bo ordering Tom 
Purdie about trees A few times also. Is am sorry to say, 
we could perceive that his fancy was at Jedburgh — and 
Burk Sir Walter escaped him in a melancholy tone But 
commonly whatever we could follow him in was a fragment 
of the Bible (especially the Prophecies of Isaiah and the 
Book of Job), or some petition in the litany, or a verse of 
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some psalm (in the old Scotch metrical version), or of 
some of the magmficent hymns of the Bonush Atual, m 
irhich he had always dehghted, but which probably hung 
on his memory now in connexion with the Church services 
he had attended while m Italy. We very often heard dis- 
tmctly the cadence of the Dies Jroe , and I think the very 
last stanza that we could moke out, was the first of a still 
greater fiivounte — 

“ Stabat Mater dolorosa, 

Jnxta crncem lachrymosa. 

Dam pendebat Films.*’ 

All this time he continued to recognise his daughters, 
Laidlaw, and myself, whenever we spoke to him — and re- 
ceived every attention with a most toudung thankfulness 
Mr 'Clarkson, too, was always saluted with the old courtesy, 
though the doud opened but a moment for him to do so 
Most truly might it be said that the gentleman survived 
the genius. 

After two or three weeks had passed m this way, I was 
obliged to leave Sir Walter for a smgle day, and go mto 
Edinburgh to transact business, on his account, with Mr 
Henry Cockbum (now Lord Cockbum), then Sohdtor- 
Genernl for Scotland The Scotch Beform Bill threw a 
great burden of new duties and responsibihties upon the 
Shenfils , and Scott's ShenfiT-substitute, the Laird of Bae- 
bum, not having been regularly educated for the law, found 
himself unable to encounter these novelties, especially as 
regarded the registration of voters, and other details con- 
nected with the recent enlargement of the electoral fran- 
chise Under such circumstances, as no one but the She- 
nfif could appoint another Substitute, it became necessary 
for Sir Walter’s family to commumcate the state he was in 
in a formal manner to the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
the Lord Advocate (Mr Jeffrey), in consequence, introduced 
and earned through Parliament a short bill (2 and 3 WiDiam 
IV. cap. 101), authonzmg the Government to appomt a new 
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ShorilT of Selkirksliire, “ during tlic incapacity or non-re- 
signation of Sir Walter Scott ” It was on tins bill that the 
Sohcitor-Gcnoral had expressed a wsh to converse with 
me but tliere was little to be said, as the temporal} na- 
ture of the new appointment ga\e no occasion for anvpecu- 
mary question , and, if that had been otherwise, the circum- 
stances of the case would have rendered Sir Walter’s family 
entirely mdificrent upon such a subject There can be no 
doubt, that if he had rccovercdin so faras tobccapablc of exe- 
cuting a resignation, the Government would have considered 
It just to reward thirty-two j ears’ faithful services by a rc- 
tured allowance equivalent to his salary — and as httle, that 
the Government would have had sincere satisfaction in 
scttlmg that matter m the shape most acceptable to him- 
self And perhaps (though I feel that it is scarcely worth 
while) I may as well here express my regret that a state- 
ment higldy unjust and injurious should have found its way 
into the pages of some of Su: Walter’s biographers These 
wnters have thought fit to insmuato that there was a wont 
of courtesy and respect on the part of the Lord Advocate, 
and the other official persons connected with this arrange- 
ment On the controiy, nothing could be more handsome 
and dehcatc than the whole of their conduct in it , Air 
Cockburn could not have entered mto the cose with greater 
feehng and tenderness, had it concerned a brother of his 
own , and when Mr Jeffirey mtroduced his bill m the House 
of Commons, he used language so graceful and touchmg, 
that both Sir Bobert Peel and Air Croker went across the 
House to thank him cordially for it 

Perceivmg, towards the close of August, that the end 
was near, and thmkmg it very likely that Abbotsford might 
soon undergo many changes, and myself, at all events, 
never see it agam, I felt a desire to have some image pre- 
served of the mtenor apartments as occupied by tibeir 
founder, and mvitcd firom Edinburgh for that purpose Sir 
Walter’s dear ihend. Sir William Allan — ^whose presence, I 
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^Tcll luiGW, would even under the circumstances of that tune 
be nowise troublesome to any of the family, but the con- 
trary in all respects Sur William wiUmgly complied, and 
executed a senes of beautiful drawings Ho also shared 
our ivatcbings, and witnessed all but the list moments 
Sm Walter’s cousms, the ladies of Ashesticl, came down 
frequently , for a day or two at a tune, and did whatever 
sisterly afTcction could prompt, both for the suficrer and 
his daughters Miss Maiy Scott (daughter of his uncle 
Thomas), and Mrs Scott of Harden, did the like 

As I was dressmg on the morning of Monday the 17th 
of September, ITicoIson came into my room, and told me 
that his m'istcr had awoke m a state of composure and 
consciousness, and wished to sec me immediately. I found 
him entirely' himself, though m the lost extreme of feeble- 
ness His eye was clear and calm — every trace of the 
wild fire of dchnum extingiushed “ Lockhart,” he said, 

“ I may have but a minute to speak to you My dear, be 
a good man — bo virtuous — bo religious — bo a good man 
Hotlung else wiU give you any comfort when you come to 
lie hero ” — ^Ho paused, and I said — “ Shall I send for 
Sophia and Anne?” — “Ho,” said he, “don’t disturb 
them Poor souls ' I know they were up all night — God ^ 
bless you all ” — ^With this he sunk into a very tranquil 
sleep, and, indeed, he scareely afterwards gave any sign of 
consciousness, except for an instant on the amval of his 
sons 

They, on leammg that the scene was about to close, 
obtained anew leave of absence from their posts, and 
both reached Abbotsford on tho 19th About half-past 
one F M on the 21st of September, Sm Walter breathed 
his last, in the presence of all his children It was a beau- 
tiful day — so warm, that every window was -wide open — 
and so perfectly still, that the sound of all others most 
dchcious to his ear, tho gentle npple of the Tweed over its 
pebbles, was distinctly audible as we Imelt around the bed, 
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and Lis eldest son kissed and closed Lis ejes No sculptor 
ever modelled a more majestic image of repose 

Almost ei cry newspaper tLat announced tLis event in 
Scotland, and many m England, Lad tLo signs of mourning 
usual on tLc demise of a king AVitli Lardly an exception, 
the voice was that of universal, unmixed grief and venera- 
tion. 

It was considered duo to Sir "Walter’s pLjsicians, and to 
the piiLLc, that the nature of Lis malady should be dis- 
tinctly ascertained TLo result was, that there appeared 
the traces of a very slight mollification m one part of the 
substance of the brain. 

His funeral was conducted in an unostentatious manner, 
but the attendance was veij great Pew of Lis old friends 
then in Scotland were absent, — and manj, both friends 
md strangers, came from a great distance. His domes- 
tics and foresters made it their petition that no hireling 
Land might assist in carrying his remams They them- 
selves bore the coffin to the hearse, and from the hearse 
to the grave The pall-bearers werb his sons, his son-in- 
law, and his httle grandson, his cousms, Charles Scott 
of Nesbitt, James Scott of Jedburgh (sons to bis unde 
Thomas), Wilham Scott of Naebum, Nobert Ruther- 
ford, Cleik to the Signet, Colonel (now Lieut -General ' 
Sir James) Russdl of ^hestid, William Keith (brother to 
Sir Alexander Keith of Ravdstonc) , and the duef of his 
family, Hugh Scott of Harden, afterwards Lord Polwarth 

When the company were assembled, accordmg to the 
usual Scotch fashion, prayers were ofiered up by the Very 
Reverend Dr Baird, Prmcipal of the Umversify of Edm- 
burgh, and by the Reverend Dr David Dickson, Minister 
of St Cuthbert’s, who both expatiated in a very striking 
manner on the virtnous example of the deceased 

The court-yard and all the precincts of Abbotsford were 
crowded with uncovered spectators as the procession was 
arranged , and as it advanced through Domick and Md- 
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rose, and tlie adjacent villages, the whole population, ap- 
peared at their doors in like manner — ^almost all in black 
The tram of carnages extended, I understand, over more 
than a mile , the }eomani 7 followed m<great numbers on 
horseback , and it was late m the day ere we reached Dry- 
burgh Some accident, it was observed, had caused tlie 
hearse to halt for several mmutes on tlie summit of the 
hill at Bemerside — exactly where a prospect of remarkable 
richness opens, and where Sir Walter had always been ac- 
customed to rcm up his horse The day was dark and 
lowenng, and the wmd high 

The wide enclosure at the Abbey of Drybnrgh was 
thronged with old and young , and when the coffin was 
taken &om the hearse, and agom laid on the shoulders of 
the afflicted servmg-men, one deep sob burst from a thou- 
sand hps Mr Archdeacon Williams read the Bunal 
Service of the Church of England , and thus, about half- 
past five o'clock m the evenmg of Wednesday the 26th 
September 1832, the remains of Sib Waltek Scott were 
laid by the side of his wife m the sepulchre of his ancestors 
— “ m sure and certain hope- of the resurrection to eternal 
life, through our Lord Jesus Christ who shall change our 
vile body that tt may be hie unto his glorious body, according 
to the mighty working, whereby he is able to subdue aU things 
to himself" 


We read in Solomon — The heart knoweth his own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not mtermeddle with his 
joy ," — ^and a wise poet of our own time thus beautifiillj 
expands the saying — 

“ Why should we Hunt and fear to hve alone, 

Smce all alone, so Heaven has wiUed, we die , 

Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 

Knows half the reasons why wo smile and sigh? 

Such considerations have always induced me to regard with 
Keble’s Christian Year, p 261. 
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small respect any attempt to delineate fully and cxactlj 
any liuman being’s character I distrust, even m very 
humble eases, our capacity for judging our neighbour fairlj ; 
and I cannot but pitj the presumption that must swell in 
the heart and bram of any ordinary brother of the race, 
when ho dares to pronounce ex caOicdrd on the whole 
structure and complexion of a great mind, from the com- 
parativelj narrow and scanty materials which can by possi- 
bihty have been placed before him. Nor is the difficulty 
to my view lessened, — perhaps it is rather mcrcosed, when 
the great man is a great artist It is true, that many of 
the feelings common to our nature can only be expressed 
adequately, and that some of the finest of them can only 
bo expressed at all, in the language of art , and more 
espeanlly m the language of poetry But it is equally 
true, that high and sane art never attempts to express that 
for which the artist does not claim and expect general 
sympathy , and however much of what we had thought to 
be our own secrets ho ventures to give shape to, it becomes 
us, I can never help behevmg, to rest convinced that there 
remained a world of deeper mysteries to which the dignity 
of genius would refuse any utterance I have therefore 
endeavoured to lay before the reader those parts of Sm 
Walter’s character to which wo have access, as they were 
indicated in his saymgs and doings through the long senes 
of his years, — ^but refrained from obtrudmg almost anj- 
thmg of comment It was my wish to let the character 
devdope itself and /low I am not gomg to “ peep and 
botanize” upon his grave But a few general observations * 
will be forgiven — ^perhaps expected 

I beheve that if the history of any one family in upper 
or middle life could be faithfoUy written, it might be as 
generally interesting, and as permanently usefiil, as that of 
any nation, however great and renowned. But literature 
P™duced any worthy book of this dass, and 
pro ably it never will The only hncages m which we 
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can proteml to rc'id personal cliaracler far back, Tvitb any 
(bshnetness, arc those of kings nnd princes, nnd a few noble 
houses of the Arst eminence ; nnd it hardly needed Swift’s 
biting satire to satisfi the student of the past, that the 
%ciy highest pedigrees are ns uncertain ns the very lowest 
We flatter the reigning monarch, or his haughtier satolhtc, 
by tracing in their lineaments tbo conqueror or legisla- 
tor of n former ccntui^. But call up the dead, ac- 
cording to the Dean’s incantation, and wo might have the 
real ancestor in somo chamberlain, confessor, or musician 
Scott himself delighted, perhaps above all other boohs, 
in sneb os npprovininte to the character of good family lus- 
toncs, — as for cvampic, Godscroft’s House of Douglas and 
Angus, nnd thchfemone of Uio Somcnillcs, — ^which last is, 
ns for ns I know, the best of its class in an; language ; and 
his reprint of the tnvial “ Memonnis ” of the Halibiir- 
tons, to whoso dust he is now gathered, was but one of a 
thousand indications of his anxictj to rcaliro liis own an- 
cestor) to his imagination'* 27o tcstnnientniy deed, insti u- 
ment of contract, or cntiy in a parish register, seemed 
valueless to Inin, if it boro in an) manner, bovrever obscure 
or distant, on tbo personal liistoi') of an) of bis ascertnm- 
ablc predecessors. Tbo chroinclcs of tbo race fiirnisbcd 
the firC'Eidc talk to which he listened in infancy at Smail- 
holm, nnd his first rh)ancs where tliosc of Satchels. IIis 
ph)Eical infiniiit) was reconciled to him, even digmiicd 
perhaps, b) tracing it back to forefathers who acquired 
famousness in their own way, in spite of such disadvantages. 
These studies led b) ens) and inovitahlc hnks to those of 
the history of lus province gcnerall), and tlicn of his native 
kingdom TIio lamp of lus zeal burnt on bngbtci nnd 
brighter amidst the dust of parchments , lus love and 
pride vivified whatever he hnng over in these dim records, 
nnd patient nntiqunnnnism, long brooding and meditating, 
became glonoiisl) transmuted into the winged spirit of 
national poctiy. 
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Whatever he had in himself, he would fain hare made 
out a hereditary claim for. He often spoke both seriously 
and sportively on the subject He had assembled about 
him m his “ own great parlour,” as ho colled it — the room 
in which he died — all the pictures of lus ancestors that he 
could come by ; and in his most genial evening mood he 
seemed never to weary of perusing them The Cavalier 
of Kilhecrankie — ^brave, faithful, learned, and romantic old 
“ Beardie,” a determmed but melancholy countenance 
— ^was often surveyed with a repetition of the solitar)' 
Latin rhjTne of his Vow He had, of course, no portraits 
of the elder heroes of Harden to lecture upon ; but a 
skilful hand had supplied the same wall with a fanciful de- 
lineation of the rough woomg of “ Meikle-mouthcd Meg 
and the only historical picture, properly so called, that he 
ever bespoke, was to be taken (for it was never executed) 
from the Kaid o’ the Redswiro, when < 

" The Rutherfords with great renown, 

Convoyed tho town o’ Jedhrugh out ” 

The ardent but sagacious “goodman -of Sandjknowe,” 
hangs by the side of lus ihtliei. Bearded Wat; and 
when moralizing in his latter day over the doubtful con- 
dition of his ultimate fortunes. Sir Walter would point 
to “Honest Rohm,” and say, “Blood will out — my 
bmldmg and plantmg was but his biiymg the himtcr be- 
fore ho stocked his sheep-walk over again ” “ And yet,” 

I once heard him say, glancing to the likeness of his own 
staid calcnlatmg father, “it was a wonder, too — ^for I have 
.1 thread of the attorney in me ” And so no doubt he 
had , for the “ elements” were mingled m him curiously as 
wdl as “ gently ” 

An imagmation such as his, concentratmg its daj- 
dreams on thmgs of this order, soon shaped out a world of 
its own — ^to which it would fiun accommodate the real one 
The love of his country became mdeed a passion ; no 
kmght ever tilted for his mistress more wilhngly than he 
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vrould bare bled and died to preseire even the ainest 
surviving nothing of her antique pretensions for Scotland. 
But the Scotland of his adections had the claa Scott for 
her kemal Kest, and almost equal to the throne, was 
Bncdench Fancy rebuilt and prodigally embellished 
the whole s}stem of the social existence of the old 
time m which the dansmon (wherever there were dons) 
acknowledged practically no sovereign but his dilef The 
author of “the Lay” would rather have seen his heir 
carry the Banner of Bdlenden gallantly at a foot-ball 
match on Corterhaugh, than he would have heard that the 
boy had attamed the highest honours of the first university 
m Europe His onginal pnde was to be an acknowledged 
member of one of the “ honourable famihes” whose pro- 
gemtors had been cdebrated by Satchels for following this 
banner m bhnd obedience to the patnarchal leader , his 
first and last worldly ambition was to be lumsdf the 
founder of a distmct branch , he desured to plant a lasting 
root, and dreamt not of personal fame, but of long distant 
generations rejoicmg m the name of “ Scott of Abbots- 
ford ” By this idea all his reveries — ^all his aspirations — 
all his plans and efibrts, were overshadowed and controlled 
The great object and end only rose mto clearer day-hght, 
and swelled into more substantial dimensions, as pubhc 
applause strengthened his confidence in his own powers 
and faculties , and when he had reached the summit of 
umversal and unrivalled honour, he dung to his first love 
with the faith of a Paladin It is ea^ enough to smile at 
all this ; many will not understand it, and some who do 
may pity it. But it was at least a different thmg fi:om 
the modem vulgar ambition of amassing a fortune and in- 
vcstmg It m land* The lordhest vision of acres would 
have had little charm for him, unless they were situated 
on Ettrick or Yarrow, or m 

“ Pleasant Tinedale, h 

j Past by the nver Tweed" 

3 D 
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— somewhere witlun the primeval tcmtorj of “ the Rough 
Clan ” 

His worldlj ambition was thus grafted on that ardent 
fechng for blood and kindred which was the great redeem- 
ing clement in the social hfc of what we call the middle 
ages , and — though no man estimated the sohd advantages 
of modem csistcnco more justlj than he did, when, re 
strainmg his iant^ , he exercised his graver faculties on the 
comparison — it was the natural cficct of the studies he do 
voted himself to and rose by, to indispose him for dwelling 
on the sober results of judgment and reason in all such 
matters "What a stril^g passage that is in one of liis 
letters, where he dechnos to write a biography of Queen 
Marj, “because his opmion was contrar} to his feel- 
ing But he confesses the same of his Jncobitism , 
and jet how cagcrlj docs ho seem to have grasped at the 
shadow, however false and futile, under which he chose to 
see the means of reconcihng his Jncobitism with loyalty to 
the rcigmng monarch who befhended him ? TTc indium, 
over and over agam, oUudmg to George IV. as acquinng 
a title dejure on the death of the poor Cardmal of York ' 
Yet who could have known better that whatever rights 
the exiled moles of the Stuart hne ever possessed, must 
have remamed entire with their female descendants ? 

The same resolution to give imagination her scope, and 
always m favour of antiquity, is the ruhng principle and 
charm of all his best wntmgs So also with all the de- 
tails of his building at Abbotsford, and of his hospi- 
table existence, when he had Curly completed his “ ro- 
mance m stone and lime,” — every outlmc copied &om 
some old baromal edifice m Scotland— every roof and 
window blazoned with dan bearmgs, or the hon rampant 
gules, or the heads of the ancient Stuart kings. He washed 
to revive the mtenor life of the castles he had emulated 
their wide open joyous reception of all comers, but 
especially of kinsmen and neighbours — ballads and pi- 
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brochs to enliven flqwing bowls and qmtghs — -jolly hunting 
fields m which yeoman and gentleman might nde side by 
side — ^and mirthful dances, where no Sir Fiercy Shafton 
need blush to lead out the miller’s daughter In the 
brightest mendian of his gemus and fame, this was his ieau 
ideal There was much kmdness surely m such ambition * 
— m spite of the appartot contradiction in terms, was there 
not really much humihty about it? 

To this ambition we owe the gigantic monuments of 
Scott’s gemus , and to the kmdly fedings out of which his 
ambition grew, grew also his connexion with merchandise 
I need not recur to that sad and comphcated chapter Nor, 
perhaps, need I offer any more speculations, by way of ex- 
plainmg, and reconciling to his previous and subsequent 
history and demeanour, either the mystery in which he had 
chosen to wrap his commercial connexions firom his most m- 
timate fiiends, or the carelessness with whidi he abandoned 
these matters to the direction of mefficient colleagues And 
yet I ought, I rather think, to have suggested to certam 
classes of my readers, at a much earher stage, that no man 
could m former times be called either to the English or the 
Scottish Bar, who was known to have any direct mterest 
in any commercial undcrtokmg of any sort , and that the 
body of feehngs or prejudices m which this regulation 
ongmated — (for though there might be sound reason for 
it besides, such undoubtedly was the mam source) — ^pre- 
vailed in Scotland in Sir Walter’s youth, to an extent of 
which the present generation may^ not easily form an. 
adequate notion. In the nunds of the northern noblesse 
de la robe," as they are styled m Bedgauntlet, such feehngs 
had wide and potent authonty, insomuch that I can 
understand perfectly how Scott, even after he ceased to 
practise at the Bar, bemg still a Shenff, and a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates, should have shrunk sensi- 
_ lively from the idea of havmg his alhance with a trading 
firm revealed among his comrades of the gown And, 
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moreover, the practice of is, perhaps, of all prac- 

tices, the one most liKcly to grow into a habit secret 
breeds secret j and I ascribe, after all, the long silence 
about Waverley to the matured influence of this habit, as 
much as to anj of the motives winch the author has 
thought fit to assign in his late confessions 

But was there not, in fact, something that lay far deeper 
than a mere professional prejudice ? Among the mam 
things in Scott’s Dianes which cast strong hght upon the 
previous part of his histoiy, I must number the reluctance 
which he confesses himself to have felt towards the resump- 
tion of the daj’s proper appointed task — ^liowevcr willing, 
nay eager to labour sedulously on something else We 
know how gallantly he combated it in the general — but 
these precious Dianes themselves are not the least preg- 
nant proofs of the extent to which it very often prevailed 
— for an hour or two at least, if not for the day I think 
tlus, if we were to go no farther, might help us somewhat 
in understandmg the neglect about superintending ledgers 
and bill books, and, consequently, the rashness about buy- 
ing land, building, and tho like But to what are we to 
asenbo the ongm of this reluctance for accurate and minute 
inv Gstigation and transaction of business, so important to 
liimself, in a man possessing such evtraordmory sagacity, 
and exercising it every day with admirable regulanty and 
precision, in tho vanous capacities of the head of a fiimily 
— the friend — tho magistrate — the most distinguished citi- 
zen of Edinburgh — beyond all companson the most distin- 
guished member of society that figured in lus time in his 
native kingdom ? 

The whole sy'stem of conceptions and aspirations, of 
which his early active life was the exponent, resolves itself 
into a romantic idealization of Scottish aristocracy. He 
deswed to secure for his descendants (for himself he had 
very soon acquired something mfimtoly more flattering to , 
self-love and vanity) a decent and honourable middle sta- 
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tion — in a scheme of hfe so constituted 'onginally, Tnd 
•which his fancy pictured as capable of hemg so revhed, 
as to .idtnit of the kindhest personal contact between (al- 
most) the peasant at the plough, and the magnate with 
rci enues nvallmg the monarch’s It was the patriarchal 
— ^the dan system, that he thought of, one that nerer pre- 
vailed even in Scotland, •withm the histoncal penod that is 
to say, except in the Highlands, and in his own dear 
Border-land This system knew nothing of commerce — as 
little certainly of hteratnre beyond the raid-ballad of the 
wandenng harper, — 

“ High pkced in hall — wdcome guest ” 

His fihal reverence of imagmation shrank from mamng 
the antique, if barbarous, simphcit}* I suspect that at the 
highest elevation of his hterary renown — when prmces 
bowed to his name, and nations thrilled at it — ^he would 
have considered losmg all that at a change of the ivmd, as 
nothmg, compared to parting ivith his place as the Cadet 
of Harden and Clansman of Bucdeuch, who had, no mat- 
ter by what means, reached such a position, that when a 
notion arose of embodjmg “ a Bucdeuch legion,” not a 
Scott in the Forest would have thought it otherwise than 
natural for Abbotsford to be one of the field-officers I can, 
therefore, understand that he may have, £:om the veij first, 
exerted the dispensing power of imagmation veri hberally, 
in 'Virtually absolving himself firom dwellmg on the wood of 
whidi his ladder was to be constructed Enough was said 
III a preceding chapter of the obvious fact, that* the author 
of such a senes of romances os his, must have, to all in- 
tents and puiposes, hved more than half his life m worlds 
purdy fantastic In one of the last obscure and faltenng 
pages of his Diaiy he says, that if any one asked him how 
much of his thought was occupied by the novd then in 
hand, the answer would have been, that m one sense it 
never occupied him except when the amanuensis sat before 
him, but that in another it was never five minutes out of 
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)us head. Such, I ha\o no doubt, the case had always 
lieen. But I must be excused from doubting wliethcr, ■when 
the substanti\c fiction actually in process of manufacture 
was absent from his mind, the space \ras often or volunta- 
nl) occupied (no positive external dut} interposing) upon the 
real practical ivorldly position and business of the Clerk ot 
Session — of the Sheriff, — least of all of the printer or the 
bookseller The sum is, if I read him aright, that he iras 
nhvajsiTillmg, m Ins ruminative moods, to veil, if possible, 
from his ovm optics the kind of machinery by ■which alone he 
had found the means of attaining his darhng objects 
Hanng acquired a perhaps unparalleled power oiertbc 
direction of scarcely paralleled faculties, he chose to exert 
his power in this manner. On no other supposition can I 
find his historj' intelligible , — I mean, of course, the great 
obvious and marking facts of his history , for I hope I ha%c 
sufficiently disclaimed all pretension to a thorough«going 
analysis. He appears to have studiously escaped from 
whatever could have interfered with his own enjoyment — 
to have revelled in the fair results, and waved the ■wand of 
oblitcnating magic over all besides , and persisted so long, 
that, (like the sorcerer he celebrates) he became the dupe 
of his own delusions. It is thus that (not forgetting the 
subsidiary influence of professional Edmbnrgh prejudices) 
I am inchned, on the whole, to account for his initiation 
in the practice of mjsterj — a thing, at first sight, so alien 
from the frank, open, generous nature of a man, than 
whom none ever had or deserved to have more real 
, fhends 

The mdulgence cost him very dear. It ruined his for- 
tunes — but I can have no doubt that it did worse than that 
I cannot suppose that a nature like his was fettered and 
shut up in this way ■without suilenng very severely from 
the “ cold obstruction ” There must have been a con- 
tinual “ insurrection” in his “ state of man ,” and, abot e' 
nil, I doubt not that what gave him the bitterest pain m 
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the hour of his calamilaes, was the feeling of compunction 
mth which he then found hunself obhged to stand before 
those with whom he had, through hfe, cultivated brotherly 
fnendship, convicted of having kept his heart closed to them 
on what they could not but suppose to have been the chief 
subjects of his thought and anxiety, m times when they 
withheld nothmg &om him Q?hese, perhaps, were the 
" written troubles” that had been cut deepest mto his brain 
I think they were, and beheve it the more, because it was 
never acknowledged. 

If he had erred m the primary indulgence out of which 
this sprang, he at least made noble atonement. During 
the most energetic years of manhood he laboured with 
one prize m new, and he had just grasped it, as he 
fancied, securely, when all at once the vision was dissipated* 
he found himself naked and desolate os Job How he 
nerved himself agamst the storm — how ho felt and how he 
resisted it — how soberly, steadily, and resolvedly he con- 
templated the possibihty of jet, by redoubled exertions, 
m so far rctnevmg his fortunes, as that no man should lose 
by havmg trusted those for whom he had been pledged — 
how well he kept his vow, and what price it cost him to 
do so — all this the reader, I doubt not, appreciates fully 
It seems to me that strength of character was never put to 
a severer test than when, for labours of love, such as his 
had hitherto almost always been — ^the pleasant exertion of 
gemus for the attainment of ends that owed all their dignity 
and beauty to a poetical fancy — there came td be substi- 
tuted the won pertmaaty of daily and mghtly toil, m the 
discharge of a duty which there was nothmg but the sense 
of chivalrous honour to make stnngent It is the fond in- 
dulgence of gay fancy in all the previous story that gives its 
true value and dignity to the voluntary agony of the sequel 
when, indeed, he appears 

“ Sapiens, sibique unpenosns , 

Qncm ncqnc paupenes, neqne mors, neqno vincula terrent , 
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Hosponsaro copidtnibns, contomncro lionorcs, 

Fortis , at in scipso totiia, teres atqne rotundus, 

Extcmi no quid volcat per Imro moran , 

In quoin mnnea mit semper Fortuna " 

The attentive reader will not denj that e%crj pliable of 
this proud tdml has been justified to the letter. But though 
he boasted of stoicism, his heroism was something far bet- 
ter than the stoic’s , for it irns not founded on a haughty 
tramplmg down of all delicate and tender thoughts and 
feelmgs He laj-s Ins heart bare m lus Dmrj , and we 
there read, in characters that will itcier die, how the stem- 
est resolution of a philosopher maj be at once quickened 
and adorned bj the gentlest impulses of that spirit of love, 
which alone makes poctrj the angel of life This is the 
moment in which postentywill desire to fis his portraiture 
But the noble exhibition was not a fleeting one , it was 
not that a robust mind elevated itself bj a fierce cflbrt for 
the ensis of an hour The martjTdom lasted with his dajs , 
and if it shortened them, let us remember his own immor- 
tal words, — 

“ Sound, sound tho clanon, fill the fife, 

To all the sensual world proclaim — 

One crowded hour of glorious hfe 
Is worth an ago without a name ” 

For the rest, I presume, it will be allowed that no hu- 
man character, which we have the opportumty of studjung 
with equal minuteness, had iewer faults mixed up m its 
texture. The grand virtue of fortitude, the basis of all 
others, was never displayed m higher perfection than in 
him , and it was, as perhaps true courage always is, com- 
bined -with on equally admirable ^Irit of kindness and hit- ’ 
manity His pnde, if we must call it so, undebased by 
the least tincture of mere vanit}, was mtertwined with a 
most exquisite chanty, and was not inconsistent with true 
humihty If ever the prmciple of kmdhness was mcamated 
m a mere man, it was in him , and real kindliness can ne- 
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rcr bo but modest. In the social relations of life, Trbere 
men ar6 most clTcctaall}' tned, no i^ot can be detected 
ID lum Ho ivas a patient, dutiful, rorcrent son, a 
generous, compassionate, tender busb.ind, an honest, 
careful, and most affectionate father. Herer was a more 
virtuous or a happer fireside than his The influence of 
Ills mighty genius diadowcd it imperceptibly , his calm good 
sense, and his angelic sweetness of heart and temper, re- 
gulated and softened a strict but paternal discipline His 
diildrcn, as they grew up, understood by degrees the high 
pnnlcge of their buth , but the profoundcst sense of his 
greatness never disturbed their confidence in his goodness. 
Tiie buoyant pla} of his spmts made lum sit young among 
the }oung , parent and son seemed to hve in brotherhood 
togetlici , and the chivalry of his imagination threw a cer- 
tain air of courteous gallantry into his relations with his 
daughters, nhich gave a very peculiar grace to the fond- 
ness of them intercourse Though there could not be n 
gentler mother than Lady Scott, on those delicate occasions 
most interesting to young ladies, they always made their 
father the first confidant. ' 

Perhaps the most touching ondenco of the lasting 
tenderness of his early domestic fcchngs was exhibited to 
* his cveoutors, nlien they opened his repositories in search 
of his testament, the evening after his bunal. On lifting 
up his desk, wo found arranged in careful order a senes of 
little objects, ivhich had obviously been so placed there 
that his ojo might rest on them eveiy morning before he 
began his tasks These iverc the old-fashioned boxes that 
had garnished his toother’s toilet, when he, a sickly child, 
slept in her dressing-room — the silver taper-stand which 
the young advocate had bought for her with his first five- 
guinea fee — a row of small packets inscnbed with her hand, 
and containing the hair of those of her ofTspnng that had 
died before her— -his father’s snuff-box and etui-case— and 
more things of the hke sort, reealhng the “ old famihar faces ” 
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The same feeling ■jras apparent m all the arrangement of 
his pnvatc apartment Pictures of his father and mothci 
were the only ones m liis dressing-room. The clumsy an- 
tique cabmets that stood there, things of a veiy didcrent 
class from the beautiful and costly productions in the public 
rooms below, had aU belonged to the furniture of George's 
Square. Even his father’s rickety washing-stand, with all 
Its cramped appurtenances, though CTceedinglj nnlike what 
a man of his lery scrupulous habits wonld hare selected in 
these daj s, kept its ground The whole place seemed fitted 
up like a httlc chapel of the lares 

Such a son and parent could hardly fail in any of the 
other social relations No man was a firmer or more in- 
defatigable fnend. I knew not that he ever lost one ; and 
a few, with whom, during the energetic middle stage of hfc, 
from pbhUcal dtficrcnccs or other accidental curcumstances, 
he lived less famdiarly, had all gathered round him, and 
renewed the full warmth of early aflcction in his later days 
Tliero was enough to dignify the connexion m them ejes ; 
but nothing to dull it on cither side The imagination 
that so completely mastered him when be chose to give her 
the rein, was kept under most determined control when 
any of the positive obhgations of active life came into 
question A high and pure sense of dut} presided over 
whatever ho had to do as a dtizen and a magistrate , and 
as a landlord, he considered his estate as an extension of 
bis hearth 

Of his pohticol creed, the many who hold a different one 
will of course say that it was the natural fhut of his poeti- 
cal devotion to the mere prejudice of antiqmty , and I am 
qmte wilhng to allow that this must have had a great share 
m the matter — and that he himself would haie been as 
httle ashamed of the word prejudice as of the word anti- 
quity "Whenever Scotland could be considered as standing 
separate on any question from the rest of the empire, he 
was not only apt, but eager to embrace the opportunity of 
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again reholstmg, as it irere, tlie old signal* of national 
independence , and I really doubt if any circumstance in 
Ills literary career gave him more personal satisfaction 
than the success of Maladii Malagrowther’s Epistles He 
confesses, hoireTer, m his Diary, that he iras aware how 
much it became him to summon calm reason to battle ima- 
ginative prepossessions on this score , and I am not aware 
that they ever led him mto any senoos practical error He 
dehghted in lettmg his fancy run wild about ghosts and 
witches and horoscopes — but I venture to say, had he sat 
on the judicial bench a hundred years before he was bom, 
no man would have been more certain to give junes sound 
direction in estimating the pretended evidence of superna- 
tural occurrences of any sort , and I believe, m like man- 
ner, that had any Anti-Enghsh faction, civil or religious, 
sprung up m his own time m Scotland, he would have done 
more than any other hving man could have hoped to do, 
for puttmg it down He was on all practical points a 
steady, conscientious Tory of the school of TTilham Pitt , 
who. though an anti-revolutiomst, was certainly anything 
but on anti-reformer He rejected the innovations, in the 
midst of which he died, os a revival, under alomungly au- 
thontative auspices, of the doctnnes which had endangered 
Bntam in his youth, and desolated Europe throughout his 
pnme of manhood May the gloomy anticipations which 
hung over his closmg years be unfulfilled 1 But should they 
be so, let postenty remember that the wammgs, and the 
resistance of his and other powerful mtellects, were proba- 
bly lu that event the appomted means for avertmg a catas- 
trophe m which, had England fallen, the whole civilized 
world must have been involved 

Sir Walter received a stnfetly rehgious education under 
the ^e of parents, whose virtuous conduct was m unison 
with the pnnciples they desired to instil mto thmr children 
From the great doctrines thus recommended he appears 
never to have swerved , but he must be numbered among 
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the many who have incurred considerable nsk of doing so, 
in consequence of the ngidity "with whieh Presbjtennn 
lieads of families were used to enforce compbonce with 
various relics of the puritanical observance Ho took 
up, cailj in life, ji repugnance to the mode m which pub- 
lic worship IS conducted in the Scottish Establishment, 
and adhered to the sister Church, whose i^stcm of go- 
\cmmcnt and discipline he beheved to be the fairest 
copy of the prinutnc polity', and whose litanies and col- 
lects he roTcrcnccd ns haimg been transmitted to us from 
the age immediately succcedmg that of the Apostles. The 
few' passages in his Dianes in which ho alludes to his own 
rchgious feelings and practices, shew clcarlj the sober, 
serene, and devnted fi'nme of mind in which he habitually 
contemplated man's relations with his Maker , the modesty 
with which he shrunk from mdulgmg cither the presump- 
tion of reason, or the extravagance of imagmation, m the 
province of Eaith , his humble reliance on the wisdom and 
mercy of God , and his firm belief that wo arc placed in 
this state of existence, not to speculate about another, but 
to prepare ourselves for it by active exertion of our intel- 
lectual faculties, and the constant cultivation of kindness 
and benevolence towards our fellow men 

But his moral, pohtical, and religious character has suf- 
ficiently impressed itself upon the great body of his wnt- 
ings He is mdeed one of the few great authors of 
modem Europe who stand acqmttcd of havmg written a 
line that ought to have embittered the bed of death His 
works teach the practical lessons of morahty and Chns- 
tianity m the most captivatmg form — ^unobtrusively and 
unaficctcdly. And I think it is not refinmg too far to say, 
that in these works, os well as his whole demeanour as a 
man of letters, we may trace the happy effects — (enough 
has already been said as to some less fortunate and agree- 
able ones) — of his havmg written throughout with a view 
to somethmg beyond the acquisition of personal fame 
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Perhaps no great poet c^cr made his literature bo com- 
pletely ancillary to the objects and purposes of practical 
life noivcrcr lus imagination might expatiate it was 
sure to rest o>cr his home The sanctities of domestic 
lo^o and social duty were never forgotten, and the same 
circuinstanco that most ennobles all his triumphs, ailbrds 
also the best apology for his errors 

Prom the fust, his possession of a strong and bnlhant 
genius was acloiowlcdgcd , and the extent of it seems to 
have been guessed by others, before he was able to per- 
suade himself that he had claim to a place among the 
masters of literature* The ease with wluch he did every - 
thmg, deceived him , and he probably would never have 
done himself any measure of justice, even ns compared 
wth those of lus onn time, but for the fact, which no 
modesty could long \ed, that whatever he did became 
immediately' “ the /aoJnon ," — the object of all but umv er- 
sal imitation Even os to this, he was often ready to 
surmise that the pnonty of bis own movement might have 
been matter of acudent , and ccrt'unly' nothing cim mark 
the humility of lus mmd more strikmgly than the style m 
which he discusses, in lus Diary, the pretensions of the 
pignucs that swarmed and fretted in the deep wake of his 
mighty vessel To the really ongiml writers among lus 
contemporaries ho did full justice , no differences of thcoiy 
or taste had tho least power to disturb his candour. Li 
some eases he rejoiced in fechng and oxprcssmg a cordial 
admiration, whoro ho was met by*, at best, a cofd and 
grudging reciprocity and in others, his generosity was 
proof against not only' tho pnvatc belief but the pubhc 
exposure of envious malignity Lord ByTon might well 
say that Scott could bo jealous of no one , but the immea- 
surable distance did not prevent many from being jealous 
of him. 

His propensity to think too well of other men’s works 
spiung, of coiuec, mamly, from his modesty and good- 
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nature ; but tbe brilliancy of Lis imagination greatly sus- 
tamcd the delusion It unconsciously gave precision to 
tbe trembbng outline, and life and irarmth to the vapid 
colours before bun This was especially the case os to 
romances and novels ; the scenes and characters in them 
were invested with so much of the bght inthm,” that he 
would close with regret volumes which, perhaps, no other 
person, except the diseased glutton of the circulating 
library', eycr could got half through ‘Where colder critics 
saw only a schoolboy’s hollowed turnip with its inch of 
tallow, ho looked through the dazzhng spray of his own 
fancy, and sometimes the dumsy toy seems to have swelled 
almost into “ the majesty of buried Denmark ” 

These servile imitators ore already forgotten, or will soon 
be so , but it is to be hoped that the spirit which bre.ithcs 
through his works may continue to act on our htcrature, 
and consequently on the character and manners of men 
The race that grew up under the milucnce of that intellect 
can hardly be expected to appreciate fully their own obli- 
gations to it and yet if we consider what were the ten- 
dencies of the mmds and works that, but for his, must have 
been unrivalled in the power and opportunity to mould 
young ideas, we may picture to ourselves m some measure 
the magnitude of the debt we owe to apeipetuol succession, 
through thirty y cars, of pubheabons unapproached in charm, 
and all mstillmg a high and healthy code ; a bracmg, m- 
vigoratmg spirit , a contempt of mean passions, whether 
vmdictive or voluptuous , humane charily, as distmct from 
moral laxity as from unsympathizing austerity , sagacity 
too deep for cymcism, and tenderness never degenerating 
into scntimentahty animated throughout in thought, 
opimon, feehng and style, by one and the same pure ener- 
getic principle— a pith and savour of manhood , appeahng 
to whatever is good and loyal m our natures, and rebuking 
whatever is low and selfish 

Had Sir Walter never taken a direct part in politics as 
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a Trritcr, tlic iisible bias of bis mind on sucb subjects must 
)ia\c bad a great inilucnco , nnjr, the mere fact that sucb 
n man belonged to a particular side 'would bare been n 
\cry important 'weight intbe balance. His scmccs, direct 
and indirect, towards repressing the revolutionary propen* 
sities of bis age, irere vast — ^far beyond the comprehension 
of vulgar pobticians 

On the whole, I have no doubt that, the more the de* 
tails of bis personal history' arc revealed and studied, the 
more powcifullj 'will that be found to mculcate the same 
great lessons with bis works. 'W^cro else shall we be 
taught better bow prospenty may be extended by benefi- 
cence, and adversity confronted by exertion ? Where can 
we see the “ folbcs of Ibc vnsa” more stnkmgly' rebuked, 
and a character more beautifully purified and exalted in 
the passage through oilhcdon to death? I have hngcred 
so long over the details, that I have, perhaps, become, even 
from that circumstance alone, less qualified than more rapid 
surveyors may be to seize thecficct in the moss But who 
docs not feel that there is something very invigoratmg as 
well as elevating m the contemplation? His character 
seems to belong to some elder and stronger penod than 
ours , and, indeed, I cannot help likcnmg it to the orchi- 
tccturil fabrics of other ages, which he most dehghtcd m, 
where there is such a congregation of imagery and tracery', 
such endless mdulgcnco of whim and fancy, the subhme 
blending here vnth the beautiful, and there contrasted -with 
the grotesque — ^half, perhaps, seen m the dear dayhght, 
.and half by rays tmged with the blazoned forms of the 
past — ^that one may bo apt to get bewildered among the 
variety' of particular impresdons, and not feel either the 
unity, of the grand design, or the height and solidness of 
the structure, until the door has been closed upon the 
labyrinth of aisles and shnnes, and you survey it from a 
distance, but still within its shadow 

And yet as with whatever admiration his friends could 
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not but regard him constantlj when among tlicm, the pre- 
vaOmg feehng was still love and aflcction, so is it now, and 
80 must cTor it be, as to his momor)'. It is not the pnvi- 
lege of every reader to have partaken in the ihendship of 
A GREAT AJfD GOOD MAJT , but those who httvc iiot, ma) 
be assured that the sentiment, which the near homely con- 
templation of such a bong mi^ircs, is a thing ontirelj by 
Itself 

And now to conclude — ^Inthejear 1832, France and 
Gromiany, ns well as Bntnin, had to mourn over their 
brightest intellects Goethe shortly preceded Scott, and 
Cuvier followed him and with these mighty bghts were 
extinguished many others of no common order — among 
the rest, Crabbe and Mackintosh. 

Of the persons closely connected with Sir Walter Scott, 
and often named accordmgly m these pages, few remarn. 
James Ballonfyne was on his deatlibed when ho heard of 
his great finend and patron’s death The Ettnck Shepherd 

died in 1835, George Thomson, the happy ’’Dominie 
Thompson,” of the happy da;(s of Abbotsford, in 1838 , 
'William Laidlaw, after 1832, had the care first of the Sea- 
forth, and then of tho Balnagowan estates, m Boss-shire, as 
factor but being struck witb paralj^sis in August 1844, 
retired to tho farm-house of his excellent brother James 
at Contin, and died there m May 1845 Mr Momtt, 
to whom the larger Memoirs of his finend were insenbed, 
died at Ilokcby on the 12th of July 1843 loved, vene- 
rated, never to he forgotten. W^illiam Clerk of Eldin, ad- 
mired through life for talents and learning, of which he has 
left no monument, died at Edmburgh in Januaiy 1847 
But why extend this catalogue? Sixteen years have 
passed — ^the generation to which Scott belonged have been 
gathered to their fathers Of his own children none now 
eurme Miss Anne Scott received at Christinas 1832 a 
grant of L 200 per annum firom the pnvy purse of Eing 
Wilham IV Bui her name did not long ourdqn the pen- 
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Sion list — Her constitution Lad been miserably shattered 
in the course of her long and painful attendance, first on 
her mother’s illness, and then on her father’s , and per- 
haps reverse of fortune, and disappomtments of various 
sorts connected inth that, had also heavy efi&ct From the 
day of Sir Walter’s death, the strong stimulus of duty 
bemg lost, she too often looked and spoke like one 
“Taking the measoro of an nnmado grave ” 

After a brief interval of disordered health, she contracted 
a bram fever, which earned her off abruptly She died in 
my house in the Hegent’s Park on the 25th June 1888, 
and her remains are placed m the New Cemetery m the 
Harrow Eoad 

The adjoimng grave holds those of her nephew John 
Hugh Lockhart, who died 15th Dec. 1831 , and also 
those of my wife Sophia, who expued after a long illness, 
which she boro mth all possible meekness and fortitude, on 
the 17th of May 1837. Of all the race she most re- 
sembled her father m countenance, in temper, and m 
manners 

Charles Scott, whose spotless worth had tenderly en- 
deared him to the few who knew him mtimately, and whose 
industry and accuracy were warmly acknowledged by his 
professional superiors, on Loid Berwick's recall from the 
Neapohton Embassy resumed his duties as a clerk m the 
Foreign Office, and contmued in that situation until the 
summer of 1841. Sir John M'Neill, G C B , bemg 
then entrusted iwth a special mission to the Court of 
Persia, earned Charles with him as attache and pnvate 
secretary; but the journey pn horseback through Asia 
Mmor was trying for his never lobust frame ; and he con- 
tracted an inflammatoiy disorder, which cut him off at 
Teheran, almost immediately on his omval there — October 
28, 1841 He had leathed his 36th 3 ear. His last 
hours had eieiy help that kmdness and slall conld jield . 
.for the Ambassadoi had for him the affection of an aldor 

3 B 
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brother, and tlie pbjsidan, Dr George Joseph Bell (now 
also gone), had been his schoolfellow, and through life 
his fnend IBs funeral in that remote place was so attended 
as to mark the world-wide reputation of his father By 
Sir John M'Nciirs care, a small monument with a suitable 
inscription was erected oicr his untimely gra^e. 

"Walter, who snccecdcd to the bnronctcj , proceeded to 
hladras in 1839, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 15th Hus- 
sars , and suhscqucntl} commanded that regiment. He was 
beloved and esteemed in it by officers and men ns much, I 
believe, as any gentleman ever was in any corps of the 
British army , and there was no officer of his rank who 
stood higher in the opinion of the heads of his profes- 
sion He had begun life with many advantages — a very 
handsome person, and great muscular sticngth — a sweet 
and even temper, and talents which in the son of 
any father but his would have been coDEadcred bnihant. 
His answers, when evamined as a witness before a cele- 
brated Court-Martial in Ireland m 1834, were indeed 
universally admired — ^whoever had known his father, re- 
cognized the head and the heart and m liis letters from 
India, especially his descriptions of scenery and sport, there 
occur many passages which, for picturesque effect and ca^’ 
playful humour, would have done no discredit even to his 
father's pen Though neglectful of extra-professional 
studies in his earher days, he liad in after-life read ex- 
tensively, and made himself, in eveiy sense of the term, an 
accomplished man. The hbrary for the soldiers of his 
corps was founded by him , the care of it was a pnn- 
cipal occupation of his later years His only legacy out of 
his family was one of L 100 to this hbrary , and his 
widow, well understanding what he felt towards it, directed 
that a similar sum should be added m her own name 
Sit Walter having unwisely exposed himself m a tiger-hunt 
in August 1846, was on his return to his quarters at 
Bangalore, suutten with fever, which ended in liver disease 
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Hp ■vras ordered to proceed to England, and died near the 
Cape of Good Hope, on board the ship "WeDesIej, Eebniai^ 
the 8th, 1847. Lady Scott conveyed his remains to this 
country, and they -were interred in the paternal aisle at 
Diy’bnrgh on the 4th of May following, in the presence of 
the few survivors of his father's fiiends and many of his 
own Three officers who had served under him, and were 
accidentally in Bntam, arrived from great distances to 
paj him the last homage of their respect He had never 
had any child , and with him the baronetcy expired. 

The diildren of illustrious men begm the world with 
great advantages, if they know how to use them but this 
IS hard and rare. There is nsk that in the flush of youth, 
favourable to all illusions, the ffiial pnde may be twisted 
to personal vamfy. When expenence checks this mis- 
growth, it is apt to do so with a seventy that shall reach 
the best sources of moral and mtellectual development 
The great sons of great fathera have been few. It is usual 
to see their progeny smiled at through life for stilted pre- 
tension, or dcqiised, at best pitied, for an inactive mglo- 
nous humflity The shadow of the oak is broad, but* noble 
plants seldom nse withm that cirde It was fortunate for 
the sons of Scott that his day darkened in the mommg of 
theirs The sudden calamity anticipated the natural eflect 
of observation and the collisions of society and business 
All weak immanly folly was mpt m the bud, and soon 
withered to the root They were both remarkably modest 
men, but m neither had the better stimnlus of the blood < 
been arrested In aspect and manners they were unlike 
eadi other : the elder toll and athletic, the model of a 
cavaher, with a generous frankness • the other slender and 
dehcate of frame, in beanng, of a womanly gentleness and 
reserve , but in heart and mind none more akin The affec- 
tion of all the funily, but e^eciolly perhaps of the brothers, 
for each other, kept to the end all the warmth of undivided 
childhood "When Charles died, and TTalter knew that 
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he was left alone of all his father's hotisCj he e^ idcntlj be- 
gan to droop in spirit It appeared to me from his letters 
that he thenceforth dreaded rather than desired a return 
to Scotland and Abbotsford His only anxiety was that 
Ins regiment might bo marched towards the Funjanb. 

The only descendants of the Poet now alnc are my son, 
Walter Scott Lockhart, (a lieutenant in the army,) who, 
as Ills uncle’s heir of entail, has lately rcccncd permission 
to assume the additional surname of Scott , — and liis sister, 
Charlotte Harriet Jane, married in August 1847 to James 
Robert Hope, Barrister, second son of the late General 
the Honourable Sir Alexander Hope, G C B * 

Li the winter succeeding the Poet’s death, his sons and 
mjself, as his executors, endeavoured to make such arrange- 
ments as were withm our power for completing the great 
object pf lus own wishes an4 fatal exertions We found 
tho remaining principal sum of commercial debt to be 
nearly L 54,000 L 22,000 had been insured upon his 
life , there were some monies m tho hands of the Trustees, 
and Mr Cadcll very handsomely oficred to adranco to us 
the balance, about L 30,000, that we might without further 
delay ifiettle with the body of creditors 


^ 'WnlterScott Lockhart Scott died at Vorsaillos, on the 10th of 
Jannarj'lSoS, and was buncdintho cemetery of Notrt Dame there 
John Gibson Lockhart, his father, and the author of this 
Biography, died at Abbotsford on the 25th of Korember 1854 , 
and was buried in Dryhnigh Abbey, at the feet of Walter Scott 
hirs Hope, on the death of her brother, snccceded to tho estate 
of Abbotsford, and, witb her husband, assumed the name of Scott, 
in addition to that of Hope She died at Edinburgh on the 2Gth 
of October 1858, learmg three children, viz. — 

“ Mary Monica," bom on the 2d of October 1862 
“Walter Michael,” horn on the 2d of June 1857 
“ Margaret Anne,” hem on the 17th of September 1858 
Of these, Margaret died on the Sd, and Walter on the 11th of 
December 1858, and their remains are laid, beside those of their 
mother, in the vaults of St Margaret’s Convent, near Edinburgh 
'‘Mary Monica" thus became the only survivmg descendant of 
Walter Scott —1871. • 
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This wns effected accordingly on the 2d of rebrunry 1833 , jffr 
Cndell accepting, as his only security, tho nght to the profits 
rccruingfrom Sir "W'd tee’s copjnght property and literary re- 
mains, until such time ns tins nctr and consolidated obligation 
should lie discharged Besides his commercial debt. Sir TValter 
left also one of L 10,000, contracted by himself ns an indmdnal, 
when struggling to support Constable in December 1823, nnd 
secured by mortgage on tho lands of Abbotsford, And, lastly, 
tho library nnd museum, presented to him in free gift bj his 
creditors in December 1830, were bcqneallied to Ins eldest son, 
anth a bunion to the extent of L.fi000, whicb sum be designed to 
be diridcd between his j onnger children, ns already cxplamcd 
in an extract from his diary Bis will provided that the pro- 
duce of hia literary property, in caso of its proving sufiicient to 
anpc out the remaining debt of tlio firm, shonld then bo applied 
to the extinction of these mortgages , and thereafter, should tins 
also be nccomplislicd, divided equally among his surviving 
family 

Various meetings ivere held soon after liis death with a 
nctr to the erection of Monuments to bis memoiy , and 
the records of these meetings, and their results, arc adorned 
hj many of tho noblest and most distinguished names both 
of England and of Scotland In London, the Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir John Malcolm, took 
a prominent part as speakers and the result was a siib- 
fcription amounting to about L 10,000 , but a part of this 
was embezzled by a young person rashly appomted to tho 
post of secictary, who earned it with liim to America, 
where ho soon afterwards died The noblemen and gentle- 
men wlio subscribed to tbis fund adopted a suggestion — 
(which onginntcd, I believe, with Lord Francis Egerton, 
now Earl of Ellesmere, and the Honourable John Stuart 
■Wortlej, now Loid Wliarnccliffe) — that, in place of erect- 
ing a cenotaph in IVestminstcr Abbey, or a statue or pillar 
elsewhere, the most suitable and respectful tribute that 
could be paid to Sir Walter’s memory would bo to dis- 
charge all the encumbrances upon Abbotsford, nnd entail 
the House, with its libraiy and other articles of curiosity 
collected by him, together with tho lands which he had 
planted and embellished, upon the heirs of his name for 
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sver. The sum produced by the subscription, however, 
pro\cd inadequate to tbo realization of such a scheme , and 
after much consultation, it nas at length settled that the 
money in the hands of the committee (between L 7000 and 
L.8000), shoidd bo employed to liquidate the debt upon the 
libratj and museum, and uhatoicr might bo o'vcr, towards 
the mortgage on the lands. This arrangement enabled the 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Walter Scott to secure, m the shape 
originally desued, the permanent preservation at least of the 
house and its immediate appurtenances, as a memorial of 
the tastes and habits of the founder 

Such ^^&sthc staio of mattcis when iho Lieutenant Colonel 
embarked for India and in bu abscnco no further steps could 
■well bo taken Upon bis death, it was found that, notwith- 
standing tbo Tory extensn c demand for bis father’s writings, 
iboro still remained a considciablo debt to Mr Cadcll, and also 
tUo greater part of tbo old debt secured on the lands bir Cadcll 
then offered to relievo tbo guardians of tbo joung inbcntor of 
that groat name from much anxiety and embarrassment, by ac 
coptiiig, in full payment of tbo sum duo to liunsclf, and also m 
recompense for his taking on himself tbo final obliteration of the 
bontablo bond, a transference to bun of tbo remaining claims of 
tbo family oi or Sir "Walter’s wnlings, together with the result 
of some literary exertions of the only suriiving executor This 
arrangement was completed in May 1847 , and the estate, as 
well as the bouse and its appendages, became at lost unfettered 
The rental is small , but I hope and trust, that os long as nny of 
tbo blood remains, reverent care avill attend over the guardian- 
ship of a possession associated antb so many high and noble ro- 
collcchons On that subject tbo gallant soldier who executed 
tbo entail expressed also in bis testament fcbbngs of the de- 
voutest anxiety and it ams, I am well assured, in order that no 
extraucouB obstacle might tbarort tbo fulfilment of bis pions 
wishes, that Mr Cadell crowned a long senes of kind services to 
the cause and the memory of Sir "Walter Scott, by tbo very 
handsome x>roposition of 1847 

Abbotsford, after his own immortal works, is the best 
monument of its founder Bat at Edinburgh also, soon 
after his death, a meeting was held ■with a new to the erec- 
tion of same visible memorial in his native city , the pro- 
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minent speakers 'trere the late ^larquess of Lotkinn, the late 
Earl of Dalhoiisie, the Earl of Eosebery, Lord Jeffi-ey, 
and Professor Wilson ; and the subscription then begun rea- 
lized a sum of L 8000, nrhichhy subsequent exertions reached 
no less than L 15,000 The result may now be seen m a 
truly roagmficent monument, conspicuous to eiery visitor of 
Scott’s ‘^own romantic town ” — a lofty Gothic cross, enclosing 
and surmoimting a marble statue of the Poet, which, as well 
as many happy relievos on the estenor, does great honour to 
, the chisel of Mr Steele. 

In Glasgon, also, there was a meetmg in 1832 the sub- 
scriptions there reached L 1200 and in the chief square of 
that city, already graced with statues of two illustnous 
natives, James Watt and Sir Jolm Moore, there is now a 
lofty pillar, surmounted with a statue of Sir Walter Scott 

Pinally, in the market-place of Selkirk there has been set 
up, at the cost of local friends and neighbours, a statue m 
ficcstone, by Mr Alexander Eitchie of Musselburgli, with 
this inscnption — 

" KRECTED rt AtratrsT 1839, 

IK EBOCD AKO AFFECTIONAXE EEUEIUSEUCB 
OF 

SIB WALTER SCOTT, BAROEET, 

snEBiFF or THIS cojmr 
FBOit ISOO 10 1S3!^ 

By Tarroir’s stream stUl let me stray, 

Tboneh none sbonld guide my feeble my. 

Still feel tbe breeze dorn Ettnck break, 

Althongb it chiU my mthered died..*' 

In whht manner to cover the grave itself at Drybuigh 
required some consideration, in consequence of the state of 
the surrounding and overhanging rums Sir E. Chantrey 
recommended a block of Aberdeen granite, so sohd as to re- 
sist even the fall of the med roof of the aisle, and kindly 
sketched the shape , m which he followed the stone coffin of 
the monastic ages — especially the “marble stone” on which 
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Delorainc ftwiUs the opcningof the wizard s\aultin theLaj. 
Tills drawing had just been gi\ento Allan Cunninghntn, when 
our gicat sculptor was smitten %vitb a fatal apoplexy. As 
soon as prcssuig bubincss allowed, “honest Allan” took up 
the insti uclions of Ins djnng fhend , the model was executed 
iindci his oje* and the letter in which he reported its 
completion w as, I am informed, the i crj last that he penned, 
lie also had within a few hours a paraljtic seizure, from 
which he ncier rose The inscriptions on this simple but^ 
graceful tomb arc merely of name and date 


The authentic likenesses of Sn "Walter Scott, as far as 
I have been enabled to trace them, arc ns follows — 

1 Aicry good miniature, done at Bath, when he was 
in the fifth or sixth jear of his age, was given bj him to 
his daughter Sophia, and is now in my possession — ^thfc 
artist’s name nnlcnown The child appears with long dow - 
mg hair, the colour a light chesnut , a deep open collar, 
and scarlet dress It is nearly a profile , the outline won- 
derfully hko what it was to the last , the expression of the 
ejes and mouth verj stnkmg — grave and pensive 

2. A miniature sent hj Scott to Miss Carpenter, shortly 
before their marriage in 1797 — at Abbotsford It is not 
a good woik of art, and I know not who executed it. The 
hair is slightly powdered 

3 The first oil painting, done for Lady Scott in 1805, 
by Saxon, was, in consequence of repeated appbcations for 
the purpose of hemg engraved, transfen edbj hertohlessrs 
Longman & Co , and is now in their house in Paternoster 
Row This is a very fine picture, representmg, I have no 
doubt, most faithfully, tho author of the Lay of the Lost 
Minstrel Length, three-quarters — dress black — ban 
nut-brown — ^tlie favounte bull-terrier Camp leaning his 
head on tbe knee of his master. 

4 The first picture by Raeburn was done in 1808 for 
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CoJstable, and passed, at the sale of his effects, into the 
hands of the Duke of Cucclench. Scott is represented at 
full length, sitting by a mined -wall, "with Camp at his feet 
— ^Hermitage Castle and the mountains of Liddcsdale m 
the back ground. This noble poi trait has been repeatedly 
engraved Dress black — Hessian boots — 5 The second 
full-length by Baeburn (done a year later) is nearly a re- 
petition, but the pamter had some new sittings Two 
grej hounds (Douglas and Percy) appear in addition to 
Camp, and the background giics the \ alley of the Yarrow, 
roarkmg the period of Ashesticl and Marmion. This piece 
Is at Abbotsford 

C A head in oil by Tliomas Phillips, B A , done m 
181 8 for Mr Murray, and nowm Albemarle Street The 
costume was, I tlunk, unfortunately selected — a tartan 
plaid and open collar This gives a theatrical am to what 
would otherwise have been a very graceful representation 
of Scott in the 47th year of his age Mr Phillips (for 
whom Scott had a warm regard, and who often visited him 
at Abbotsford) has caught a trae expression not hit upon 
bj any of his brethren — a smile of gentle enthusiasm The 
head has a vivid resemblance to Sir ''Walter’s eldest daugh- 
ter, and also to his grandson John Hugh Lockhai*t A 
dupheato was added by the late Earl Whitworth to the 
collection at Enowle 

7 A head sketched m oil by Geddes — ^being one of his 
studies for a picture of the finding of the Scottish Hegaha 
in 1818 — IS in the possession of Sir James Steuart of Al- 
lanbank, Baronet It is nearly a profile — boldly dra'wn. 

8 The unnvalled portrait (three quarters) by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, painted for King George IV in 1820, 
and now in the Comdor at Windsor Castle. The engravmg 
bj Hobinson is masterly 

9. A head by Sir Henry Eaebum — the last work of his 
hand — ^was done in 1 822 for Lord Montagu, and is at 
Ditton Park a massive strong likeness, hea'vy at first 
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Bight, but winch grows into fa\our upon better acquaiut- 
anco — the ej cs i cr) deep and line This picture has been 
well engraved in mczzolinto 

10. A small three-quarters, in oil, done at Chiefswood, 
in August 1824, bj Gilbert Stewart Xewton, E A , and 
presented by him to LIrs LodJiart. This pleasing picture 
gives Sir Walter in his usual countiy dress — a green jacket 
and black neckcloth, Tnth a leathern belt for carrying the 
forester’s a\c round the shoulders It is the best domestic 
portrait ever done. A duplicate, in Mr Murray’s posscs- 
6*on, was engraved for Findcn’s “ Illustrations of ByTon ” 
11 A half-length, pamted by* C R Leslie, B A., in 
1824, for Mr Ticknor of Boston, Ifciv England, is now in 
that gentleman’s possession I nei cr saw this picture in 
Its finished state, but the beginning pronused well, and I 
am assured it is worthy of the artist’s high reputation It 
has not been engraved — ^in this country I mean — ^but a re- 
duced copy of It furnished an indificrcnt print for one of 
the Annuals 

12. A small head was painted in 1826 by Mr Emight, 
a young artist, patronised by Terry This juvenile pro- 
duction, ill-drawn and feeble m expression, was engraved 
for Mr Lodge’s great work I 

13 A half-length by Mr Colvm Smith of Edinburgh, 
done in January 1828, for the artist’s uncle. Lord Gillies. 
1 never admired this picture , b^t it pleased many', perhaps 
better judges "Mx Snuth executed no less than fifteen 
copies for friends of Sir Walter, — among others, the 
Bishop of LlandalT (Copleston), the Chief-Commissioner 
Adam, and John Hope, now Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland 
14. A half-length done by Mr Graham Gilbert in 1829, 
for the Royal Society of Edinburgh 

15 An excellent half-length portrmt, Ly John Watson 
Gordon, RA, done in March 1830, for Mr Cadell 
Scott IS represented sitting, with both hands rcstmg on 
his staff — the steg -hound Bran on his left. 
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16 A cabinet picture done at Abbotsford m 1831 
bj IVancis Grant, E A , — who bad the advantage of a 
famibar loioivledge of tbe subject, being an attached fhend 
of tbe family. This interesting piece, wbicb bos armour and 
stag-bounds, was done for Lady Eutbven 

17 I am sorry to say that I cannot express mucb ap- 
probation of tbe representation of Sm Walter intioduccd 
bj Sir David Wilkie in bis “Abbotsford Famdy ,” nor in- 
deed are any of tbe bkenesses in tins graceful composition 
(1817) at all satisfactory to mo, except only that of Sir 
Adam Fergusson, wbicb is perfect, Tbis is m Sir A ’s pos- 
session — 18, 19, 20. Eor can I speak more favourably 
cither of tbe bead of Scott m WiUae’s “ Arrival of George 
IV at HoljTood” (1822), or of that in Sir Wilbam Allan’s 
picture oftbe“Ettrick Shepherd’s Househcatmg” (1819 ) 
Allan has succeeded better in bis picture of “ Tbe Author 
ofWaverlej m his Study,” this was done shortly before 
Su: Walter’s death 

21 Mr Edwm Landseer, E A , has pamted a full- 
length portrait, with tbe sccncij of the Ebjuner’s Glen , 
and bis famibanty with Scott renders this almost as valu- 
able as jf be bad sat for it This beautiful picture is m 
tbe gallery of blr Wells at Ecdlcaf, Kent 

I have given better ciadcnce than mj own as to the 
inimitable Bust done by Sur Francis Cbontrej m 1820, 
and now m tbe bbraiy at Abbotsford Frevioas to Sir 
Walter’s death, the mebe which this now occupies held a 
cast of the monumental effigj of Shakspeare, presented to 
him by George Bullock, wth an elegant stand, bai-ing the 
letters W. S m large rcbevo on its front. Anxiety to place 
the precious marble m the safest station induced tbe poet’s 
son to make tbe existmg arrangement on tbe day oiler bis fa- 
ther’s funeral Tbe propriety of the position is obvious ; 
but in case of misrepresentation hereafter, it is proper to 
mention that it was not chosen by Sir Walter for an image 
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of himself As already stated, Chnntrcy scidptiired, in 
1828, for Sir Eobert Peel, a bust po^sei-sing the character 
of a second onginal Sir Walter's good nature induced 
him to sit, at various periods of his life, to other sculptors 
of inferior standing and reputation I am not aware, how- 
ever, that any of their performances but tno oicr readied 
the dignitj of marhlc One of thasc, n verj tolerable work, 
was done bj l^Ir Joseph about 1822, and is in tbc gallcr} 
of Mr Bum Callender, at Prcstonlmllj'^ncar Edinburgh. 
The other was modelled bj Mr Lawrence Macdonald, in tbc 
iinhapp} winter of 1830 Tlic period of tlie artist’s obser- 
lation would alone have been sufficient to render his cflbrts 
fruitless 

Tlie only statue c\ccHtcd during Sir Walter’s hfetime, is 
that by John Grecnshiolds in freestone On first seeing 
this, an early companion of the Poet, Mr Tliomas Thomson, 
ECS, evclaimed, “ A petrifaction of Scott 1” It is cer- 
tainly a most racntorious work , and I am well pleased that it 
has its station in Mr Cadcll's premises in St Andrew Sijuare, 
Edinburgh ^ The proprietor has adopted the inscription 
for Bdeon’s effigj at St .Mban’s, and can-cd on the pede- 
stal “Sic Sedebat -hlr Steele’s noble marble statue 
for tbo Edinburgh Monument was erected in 1847 

* This statue was presented by the trustees of Mr Oadell (who 
died lu 1849) to the Faculty of Advocate^ Edinburgh, and is now 
placed m their Library -—1862, 
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"Abbot, The,” 3 vola , pnMiea 
tion of, in 1820, 478 
Abbotsford description and pur- 
chase of, "60 New purchase 
of land added to, 293, 344, 
334, puridiaso of Toftflcld, and 
extent of temtorr in 1817, 370 
Hospitalities and sports at, 
461 Ihcliunt^ 473 Flans for 
completion of, 493 " Century 

^bt luTcntions ” at, 335 Com- 
pletion of, 354-9 Fublicacccss 
to, tb Advance of 10,000 to 
Constable on the lands of, 607 
The Library, 663 Feelings of 
domestics at, 672 Gift of the 
I Libraiy, furniture, &c to Scott 
by creditors, 718 
Abbotsford Club, 332 

Hunt, 473, 603 

Abercom, blorcUoncss of, 196, 
249, 250 

aiarauls 0^ 196, 198, 249, 

250 

Scott’s Tisit to, 293 

Abercrombie, Dr, 717, 724, 728 
Abcrcromby, Lord, 46, 78, 
Aberdeen Admeatet, 626 
Abud &. Co, London Jens, their 
harsh treatment of Scott, 674 
Adam, Dr Alex., Itcctor of thu 
High Sdiool of Fdmbttrgb, 28 


Adam, Admiral, 630, f 52 

Sir Frederick, 682, 762. 

General, 682 

- — Lord Chief- Commissioner, 
at a Carlton House Dinner, 
828 His formation of tho Blair- 
Adam Club, 479, 480 

333, 660, 706, 719 

Adolphus, J L Dsq , aisUs Ab- 
botsford, 540, his reminiscen- 
ces of, 341 Visits Abbotsford 
in 1827, 664 Lxtracta from 
bis memoranda, ib 745 
Advocates, usages of tho Faculty 
of, 788 

Alexander, Bmperor of Bussla, 
Scott presented to, 335 

Mrs, of BoUochmyle, 689 

AlhiD Sir William, It A ,396, 466, 
748, 778 His portraltsof Scott, 
811 

— — Thomas, Esq , 718 
Altnre Farm, 221 
AliaDlcy,Lady,276 Leifcrto,639 
American tourists at Abbotsford, 
423 

M S tragedy, 419 

— axe, 354 
Anccstr} of Scott, 2, 783 
“Asse op Gpiebsteis,” 3 TOtS^ 
694 Pubhcation oi^ m Miy 
1829, 697 

Annual Fcstirals, 646, 
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“ ” 3 vols , 3« 

FubHeition of, 345. p„rsm. 

Antiquity, Scott’s lore of, 7SC. 

•' Apology for Tales of Terror « 
SCO Taltt 

Apptnlnps, the, 7CC 
Anlcn, Jlon rntlicrlnc, 760 
Anstoernry, Scottish, Scott’s ro 
raintlc 1(10111231100 of, 78S 
rlcn right, Mrs, her musical com- 
positions, C8B 

Ashley, Hon AVilllam. 758 
Atkinson, Mr, architect, 403 

sn.n'i'T*''®’ Arn- 

of! 703 PnbUeatlon 

Anldjo, Mr, Naples, 763 


Scott’s la- 

trouuctlon to, 184 
_ letters to, 220. ooi o<n 
_ > <7C, 400, 687 

legend," 261 

S’ Principal, 

so iin K'J- 

so, 116 Printer of the " Ano- 

logy for Tales of Terror ’’ lie 
;na Of the Border 
134 ^'“JOMis to Edinburgh, 
162 "’tb Scott, 

283, intcrl 
^ew With Scott, 821 , and re- 

“Ob Roy," 378 hIs 
tho nn* ^ John Street on 

the appearance of a new novel, 

“o'oraisccnoe of tho com- 
position Of tho « Bride of Lnm- 

aermoor." 438 Interview wiTh 

Cr^eism of •• St Ronan’s Well," 
WO. "The Betrothed.’" 
'son J“S stability. 

ftirsf ' 617 Stete*”?**® 

> "ii state of parties 


concerned, Clo Dcitli of Ills 
vvlfe, 603 Allenntion of Scott 
from him In part, 606 Un- 
pleasant di3eu«stons with Scott, 
714, pasnm, 717, 70S His 
last meeting nitli Scott, i6 . 
death, 800 

Eallantync, Letters to, 268, 283. 
830, 716 

■— 156, 261, 266, 257, 284, 
202, 310, 321, 830, 354, 420, 
805,633,350,610,677,708,73.' 
UnllintjTic, John, sketch of, 232, 
Ills partnership nltli Scott, 241, 
pubttshes " Tho Lady of tho 
Lake," 265, and other Works. 

261 Embarrassmentofaflhlrs 

In 1813, 200, passtm, SOB His 
position nlth Scott and Con- 
stablo in 1816, 353 Anecdotes 
of. nt Abbotsford, 368 His 6omir 
In the Wavcrlcy Novels, 360 
Nigotlatlon with Constable for 
the second "Tales of my Lind- 
lord,” 370 Palms his book- 
stock on Constable, 380 His 
domestic establishment, and 
dinners nt " Harmony Hall," 
403 Anecdote of him nt 
Pans, 407 Amanncnsls to 
Scott, 430 A Sunday at Ab- 
botsford, 450 His illness, 482 
Wilton Hill, a His Noiollsts* 
Llbniry, 483 His lost wiU, and 
death in June 1821, 488 Anec- 
dote of him, 480 Retrospeo- 
faons of, 000, passim, 603 
— Letters to, 201, 204, 207, 

— 243.813,362,428,432,400, 

604, n ' » * 

** Novemsts' Li- 

HBAHr," 218; Scott’s Contri- 
butions to, 483, 488, 480 
Rank of Scotlnnih the. In Scott’s 
lifairs, 622 

Banking System of Scotland and 
England, 623 

Bnntcrnpt, actual and legal, 622 
Bannn^o Club, Scott Its founder 
and president, 531, 661 
’’BanVATTNE GEOKOE, lilPEOP,” 

678 

Barbanld, Mrs, 86 
Barham frigate, 754, conveys 
Scott to Italy, 765 , 
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Saroncic) conferred on Scotti 
iGO. 

Barron', Sir Jolin, 754 
Bath, Scott's rcmhusecnccs of, in 
infancy, tO 

Bathnrst, Colonel Seymour, 
75C-7. 

— Bight Honourahlo Bari, 
C43 

“ Bear of Bradwardinc,” 80, 81. 
Bc’itUc of hleiklcdalc, anecdote 
of, 33 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 346, 
300 

Beauty, female, 693 
Beggars and carters, 737-8 
Behn's, }Irs, Korels, 601 
Belches, Miss Stuart, of Inrer- 
may, Scott’s first lore, 64 , 
marries SirlTllliam Forties, 89 
Bell, John, Be(i , surgeon, 87, 
Bemerside, 746, 761 
Ben Johnson, Itaes of, 603-3 
Bemiek, £ord, at Naples, 768, 
801 » 

“ BEtBOTtren Toe, ” see « Tales 
of the Crusaders ” 

Biblo, the family, at Abbotsford, 
extracts from, 101, 445 
— — presented to Scott by his 
mother, 446 
Biggar, town of, 787 
** Black Art,” story of the, 227 
“ Black Dwaw, The,” suggested 
alteration of, 366, publication 
of, 867, passim, opinions of, 
859 

Blackhonsc, farm of, 133 

Scott's visit to, 177 

Blacklock, Itor Dr, 83 
Blackwood, William, publisher of 
“Tales of my Landlord," 1st 
series, 366 His criticism of 
the Black Dwarf, 856, 869 , 
880, 624 

Blncknood's Magazine, 367, 880, 
411, » 412, n 624 
Blair Adam Club, 480 See 
Adam 

Blair, Itev Dr Hugh, 87, n 
Blake, Right Ken Anthony, 570 
Blarney, tlio groves of, visited, 
S80 

Blnebcr, Field Marshal, meeting 
of Scott with, 336. 


Boarding-school, 380 
Bolddde, festival at, 471 
Bolton, John, Bsq, visited at 
Stores by Scott, Canning, 
Wordsworth, &.c , 681 

Mr, of Binmngham, once 

dote of, 493 

“ Bonnie Dundee,” song of, 613 
“ Bobdeh Amtiodivies or Scot- 
LAnn,” 870 , puhlicatlon of, in 
1818, 3 sols 4to, 439 
— — Sharpshooters raised 1^7 
Scott, 444 

Borthwlck Water, 178 
Bothwdl Castle, 113 
BosweB, Sir Alex of Authmiech, 
895, 611. 

Bourmont, Marsholl, 711. 

Boyle, Right Hon David, 60 
Bower, John, Melrose, 878 
Bracciano, Castle of, 764. 
BraxSold, Lord, 468 
Breakfasting, Scott’s mode of, 
396 

Brewster, Sir David, 484 
— — Mrs Dr, 725 
*' Bains or Lamsiebii ooit, Tns,” 
430, 446, composed under se- 
vere illness, 481, 489, publica- 
tion of, m 1818, 488, 442 
‘•BninAi. OP Triehuaiii, Tits,” 
Drshine’s alleged paternity 
of, 280, 388, publication of, 
287 

Brougham, Henry, now Lord, 
210 

“Broughton’s Saucer,” anecdote 
of, 63, n 

Bruce, John, Frofessor of Billies, 
38 

John, SCO "John of Stye ” 

Robert, Esii Sheriff of Ar- 

gylo, 382, 837 
Bruhl, Count, 90 

Bucolench, Henry, third Duke of, 
I 198,117,221 

Charles, fourth Duke of, 

his loan of L 4000 to Scott, 
207, letter from, ou the death 
of the Duchess, 311, death of, 

284, 296, 297, 298, 844. 

808, 881 

1 -^— Harriet, Duchess of, her 
death, 811 
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iJurcIcuch, Vnltcr, fifth Duhc oft 
CIS, COI, 7S0 

Suchin, DitIi], Par] oft nhvtird 
oonduLt oft durlnjf Scott’s lllorm, 
440 1 anecdote oft with iho 
Suciicss of Gordon, 441. 

— — Dr James, SC 
Buchinan, }I 2focdonnld, rsq of 
Druminall iln, i Kited by Scott, 
S4C, generous conduct oft In 
Scott's nffairs, G7C. 

192, 242, C42 

Miss Macdonald, SOS 

— Mr, of Cninbusmore, 78 
Bullock, Mr George, 811 
1* Boon \rABTC, lirB or,” 9 rols 
projected, CCS, CC7 , progress 
of CSS, letter on the compo- 
sition of, CSS, publication of, 
in June 1827 Goutht’s re 
marks on, CSS 

« Burning iho VTater,” for salmon, 
17S, 472 

*• B urger’s I.cnore,” trinslatlon of, 
by Taylor, 8C, andiij Scott, 87 
Burns, Itobert, Scott's reminis- 
cences oft 41 Dines oft paro- 
died, 739 
2C8, 559 

Captain James Glcncaim, 

aisits Abbotsford, 747 
Business habits of Scott, remarks 
on the, 788 

Byron, Lord, his ” Bnglish Bards 
and Scotch IlcMcners,” 24G 
" Childe Harold,” 272, 287, 3G2 
Correspondence irith Scott on 
•‘Mnrmion,”273' 5, invitation to 
Abbotsford. 275 , the ” Giaour,” 
322 Meeting n ith Scott, 325 , 
and cxLlmngo of presents, 3C3 
His last mcctinguitliScott, 838. 
Bemnrks on ins conntcnance, 
884 His " Cam,” dedicated to 
Scott, 507, Cll His Ravenna 
Dinry,5D8 HisBoetry, 899,760 

540, 584, 686, 62C 

— — Dady, 384 


C 

Cadell, Rodees, partner of Con- 
slnblo &. Co 188, n Recol- 
lections of the success of “ The 
Dady of the Dake,” 256 His 


purchase of the copyright Of 
‘‘HnUdon HUl,” COB Scott’s 
estimate of him, CIO, 033 Com 
municates catastrophe of the af- 
fairs of Scott, Constable A Co 
and liio Ballantjaics, G17. Be 
comes in 162C sole publKiicr of 
Scutt's M orks, G33 , and part- 
ner iritli Scott in tile re purdiase 
of the M nvcriey copj riglits, CSO 
Unpleasant discussions nifh 
Scott, 714, paulm, 721 His 
politics, 71 C Scott's residence 
nltli, in Atliol Crescent, 723 4 
Mslt to Abbotsford in 1831, 74G 
Aminl in London on Scott's 
last illness, TC8 Accompanies 
hbn to Bdinburgb and Abbots 
ford, 771 Adinnccs of money 
in paymentof Scott’s dcbts,804, 
80C 

Cadelu, RoDEnr, Letters to, 504, 
702, 735 

— — Bstracts from his Memor- 
anda regarding Scotts industry, 
nnd John Ballnntjnc, 505, n 

481, Cll, 017, 677, 709, 732, 

810, 812 , 

Mrs R- 728 

Miss, Scott's present to, 7C1. 

'•Cadtovt Castle, »• ballad of, 
12C 

Cambridge, 4C1 

Campbell, Lady Charlotte, 106, 
120 

Mr Alexander, 48 

Sir Colin, 754 

Sir Islay, 200 

Thomas, Esq his “ Gcr- 

trade,” 376 His timidity in 
poetry, ST’O 

120, 236, 268, 371 

Cannmg, Right Hon Gcorgc.mccts 
Scotft'iVordsnorth, SLc-ntStorrs, 
681 His death, 008 , nnd eba 
meter, ib 

120, 184, 245 

Caribs, feasts of the, 047 
” Cabletom’s, CArxAitr Geobob 
Memoibs,” 217 

Carlisle, Rei Dr, Jnrercsk, 384 
— — Castle, "Maclior's very dnn- 
geon,” 692 Anecdote, 698 
— — Inn at, 330 Roiisited m 
1823, 692 
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Carlton House, dinners at, 328, 
381 

Caroline,Fr!necsB of Wales, Soott’s 
introduction to, 185, 196 

Queen, trial of, CiS 

Carpenter, Miss, Scott introduced 
to, at Gilsland, 97, and mnr' 
ried to, 101 Note regarding 
berorigin, 102 * 

808 

Carters and beggars, 737-8 
'< Cakt, Sia Rodebt, Memoibs 
op,» 217 

*' Casket, The," a proposal to Scott 
for, 089 

•' Castle Daloebohb,*’ 732, 786, 
739, 713 , publication of in 1831, 
749 

Castle Street, No 39, Edinburgh, 
Scott’s remoial to, 103 De- 
scription of his ** Den *’ in, 88S 
Sunday dinners at, 394 His 
feelings on final departure from, 
635, 627 

Cathcart, Earl of, Scott at a din- 
ner giren by, 835 
CatliohoEmancipitiontfiOl Scott’s 
Tieipof, 679 80, imtcsin farour 
of, 696 

Catholics and Protestants in Ire- 
land, 678 

Catrail, leap of the, 605 
Cauldshicls Loch, the, 293, 371, 
478, 746 

Cay, Itobei t Hodgson, Esq 86, 
Celtic Club, 513 

Society of Edinburgh, 484 

Centuries, middle of, 763 
Cervantes, 362, 7 48 
ebam-bndges, contrast of Erendi 
and Scotch ones, 726 
“ Chaldee Manuscript,” 412 
Chalmers, George, Esq London, 
22. n 86,93 

Champaign, exchange of, for Scott’s 
norks, 530 

Chantrey, Sir Emneis, his bust of 
Scott, 458, 491, 493, 811-13 
Designs the monument to Scott 
at Dryburgh, 807, 808 
Charles X, of Erance, at Holy- 
rood, 710 

Xir, of Sireden, portrait of, 

449 


Charpentier, J C< and Madame, 
of L} ons, parents of Lady Scott, 
08, 183 

— Charles, brother of Lndy 
Scott, 98, 99, 136 Death of, 
427 

Cheney, Edtrard, Esq his memo- 
randa of Scott at Rome, 763 
" Cherokee Lorers, ” r Amencan 
MS Tragedy, 419 
Chiefswood Cottage, 452 The 
residence of hir and Mrs Lock- 
hart, 494 

Children, the, of illustrious men, 
position and fate of, 803 
of Scott, i6 

” CnnomoLES of the Cakon- 
OATE,” first senes, 633, publi- 
cation of in 2 vols. Noi 1827, 
673,676 

— — Second series, 3 vols Tales 
nithdraim from, 677 See 
” JPairMald of Perth ” 

Church, the, of Scotland at the 
Reformation, 421 
Clanship, Scott’s ambition of, 785 
His ruling passion, 789 
Clarke, Rev Dr J S 298 
Clarkson, Dr Ebciiezer of Sel- 
kirk, 677, 724, 772. 

James, Esq surgeon, 712, 

728, 772, 776 

Clarerhouse Sec Tiseount Dun- 
dee 

Clceie, Rer Mr, 19 
Clephanc, Mrs Maclean, of Tor- 
loisk, 896 

Clergyman’s daughter, account of 
one, 877 

Clerk, Sir John and Lady, 46 

John, Esq of Eldm, 186, 

851 

John, LordEldin, 351, 633 

— Wilham, Esq an early fWend 
of Scott, 46, 64, 65 , character 
of, 60 , letters to, 66 , accom- 
panies Scott to Cmigboll, tho 
origmal of TuUy-Teolan, 79, 
and to Bl-ur-Adam, 480 His 
dmners, 660 Letter of Scott 
to, on tho ailair of General 
Gourgaud, 668. His death, 
800 

- — 723 
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Clorcnford Tnn, 1S3, 141 
Clubs, Scott o tncnibcr of, 
S31-S 

Cl} dr, rirthof.SCO 
Cobbler of Kelso, SCO 
Cockbiim, llenr^ Lord, 392, C30, 
777-8 

— — Mrs, licr lines on Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s fatber, 0 
Colburn, Mr iicniy, C83 
Coleridge, S T 244 Scott’s 
opinion of bis genius, 418. 
Commercial affairs ill 182S, 393, 
remarks on tbo connexion of 
Scott nitli, COS 

Constable, Arcbibald, publishes 
Scott’s "Layof the Lost Min- 
strel,” 1C2, and “Mnrmlon,” 
200 Slatch of blm, 284 Tern- 
pomry niiination of Scott from, 
231,240 Request of Miss So- 
srard’s MS Letters to, 254 Gra- 
dual nconciliatlon siltb Scott, 
256, 291, 302 Relief of Rat- 
Inntync &. Co 291 Offer for tbo 
cop} right of “Woierlcy,” 306 
His position siitli Scott in 181C, 
363 Msits Abbotsford, ond 
suggests tile title of “ Rob Roy,” 
808 Kcgothitions for tbo se- 
cond “ Tales of my Landlord,” 
170 Relies cs Rallantyno of 
stock, 380 HiSEOcialiiitcrcoursc 
with the Rallantyncs — anecdotes 
and nicknames, 405 Purchase 
of Scott's copyrights In 1818 
for L 12,000, 428 A Sunday 
at Abbotsford, 450 His titles 
of “ The Abbot •• ond ’* Kenil- 
worth, 481 ” Views regarding 
” The Novelists Library,” 499 
Second purchase of copyrights 
for 5000 guineas, 604, and of 
four unnamed works of fiction, 
600, 530 Letter to Scott on the 
pubhciition of "Nigel,” 499 
His ambition of success, 509 
Estate of Ralnetl, 610 Third 
purchase of copyrights for 
5000 guineas, 536 GiR to 
Scott, and receipt of the “ Wa- 
wcrley MSS ” 657 Visit to Ab 
botsford, and projection of his 
“Miscellany,” 602, 660 llu-' 
mours'of the Instability of bis 


firm, 598 IIis connection with 
the Rallantyncs, 600, pastim, 
604 Scott s adiaiicc to him ol 
L 10,000, C07> Sclicmo of re* 
piiblHhingtlioMnicrlc} Norels 
612 13 Intcnicw nifli Mr 
Lockhart in London, 613 Ca- 
tastrophe of affairs, 617 Slate 
of parties concerned, 019 
Change of Scott’s i lews regard- 
ing him, 633 4 Ills death and 
chnrictcr, 662 3 
— — Letters to, 630, 012 

110, 188, n 220, 304, 312, 

319, 440, 600,533, 561 
Constable, George, the piototyps 
of Jonathan Oldbuck 22, n 
351 

Conicrsjtion of Scott, 388, 800, 
641 

of Edinburgh Society, 389 
— Lines 011,402 
Corby Castle, 839 
Cork, tlio Cit} of, Tisitcd, 680 
Coiri, M Natalh, 603 
Corenanters, ihe, 202 
•• ComiT RonrBT or Pabis,” 709. 
714, 728, 732, 743 , pubbcotlon 
ofm 1831, 749,762 
Court of Session See Session 
Coursing mntcli on Newark HiU, 
466, at Abbotsford, 743 
Contts, Mrs, nt Abbotsford, 586 
Crabbe, Ror George, 266 Scott’s 
corrc5pondcncewith,27C Scotts 
guest during the visit of George 
JV to Edinburgh, 514, pas 
sim, extract from his Journal, 
617 Poetry of, retd to Scoti 
in his last illness, 774-6 Bcatb 
of, 800 

Craig, Sir James Gibson, Rart 
718 

Croighall, seat of the Rattrays, 

70 

Craignethnn Castle, 113 
Crampton, General Sir Philip, ' 
671 

Cranstoun, George, Esq (Lord 
Corehouso), 648 
— — Miss, 87. 

Craven, Hon Keppei,760. 

Creditors, Scott’s, noble exertions 
of energy on behalf of, 7 91 
Croker, Right Hon John Wilson, 
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replies to tlio " X-etters of Mala- 
chi,” CJ4 His Tales of Eng. 
li'h History, 6S5 letter to, 
M ith “ Tales of n Grnndf ither,” 
tl> Speech on the Reform Bill, 
752 

245, 327-28, 419, « 

Cross, the, of Edinhitri,h, 449 
Cunningham, hir Alex. jcnUler, 
39C 

Allan, Esq, his reminiscen- 
ces of Scott in london in 1820, 
453, and In 1821, 491 Pntron- 
ago of Ills tiro sons lhr<iu(,h 
Scott’s infliificc, C9U-91 Monu- 
ment to Scott at Brj burgh, 808 
C8G, 769 

Cumberland, Hukc of, (1740) 
511, 

• Prmcc George of, 690 

Cummmg, lady, 48, n 
Curie, Mr, at letbyre, 16 
Cnrran, John Fhilpot^ Esq , 
183 

Cniicr, Boron, 800 


D 

"Daft Dais” at Abbotsford, 
476 

JDatiif, Scott’s charger, oneodoto 
of. 34.’ 

Bilgleisli, tho butler at Abbots- 
ford, 673 

Halhousie, Earl of, (1832) 806 

Dalkeith, Earl of, aftemards 
Charles DiiLo of Bucclench, 
117, 183, 3J0, 264 

— — Harriet, Countess of, 132, 
156 

— — Palace, residence of King 
George IV in, SIS 

Dabell, Mr Andrctr, Professor of 
Greek in Edinburgh College, 
36 

DaTid of the blood stained- 
brush,” 337 

Danilson, James, the onginal of 
Dandle Dinmont, 68 

~ John, Writer to tho Signet, 
33, n 

Da\y, Dr John, Malta, 755-7 

— Mrs, T SC-7, 

lady H., 260 

— Sir Humplirty, ascends Hcl 


rellyn with Scott and tVords. 
worth, 180 1 isits Abbotsford, 

466, passim 
Dan son. Captain, 75C 
Dead, remembrance of the, 638, 
Debating Societies, 51 
Debts of Scott, his delusion ro* 
garding, 760-1 
Defoe, Dauul, 317 
D’Haussez, Biiron, bis account of 
Abbotsford, 711 

« Desiosdloot' anp 'Witch 
cnArr, lEircns on,” publica- 
tion of, in 1830, 70S 
“ Den ” of Scott in Castle Street 
described, 385 

Dttonshiic, Duke of, his Irish do- 
mam, 577 

Dial stone, inscription, 742 
“ DLiloguts on Superstition,” pro- 
posed publirntiou of, 536, 5JS 
Diabt op Scott, hint of, from 
loid Byron's, 596 , Extracts 
from, on liis commercial mis 
fortunes, 607, passim, and do 
mcsiic afnicilons, 627,y>asn>n, 
64 1 Miscellaneous, C43 
Dianes, Scott’s remarks on, 
788 

Dibdin, Res Dr, letter from, 531. 

Better to, i5 582 
Dickson Rci Dr Dai id, 780 
Dining, Scott’s mode of, 397 
His Sunday dinners, SOS, 474 
Distance, efilcts of, 634 
Domestic sin ants, Scott’s treat- 
ment of, 454 5 

Don, Sir Alexander, of Kenton, 
396. 413 

"Don Rudeeics, The Vision op," 
published in Juli 1811, 264 
"Doom op Denobgoil, The,” 
published in 1830, 365, 

« Douce DiTie,” 661 
Douglas, Archibald Eord, 113. 

— Dai id, lord Reston, 26 

— old church of, 739 Vaults 
of, 740 'N tllage of, i5 

the Lords of, 45 

“the good Lord James,” 

740 

Castle, 740 

Rev. Dr, Galashiels, 269, 

834. 

Sirs, hottl, 771. 
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Douglas , Sir Jolin.ofKcHi cad, 63, « 
DouuQ Castlo, 78 
DownsWre, the Jlnr^uls of, 99 
Drochcl CnsHe, 737, 

Drogbcda, town of, 670 
Druffllnnrlg Costlo, 295 
Drummou^ Henry Home, Esq , 
383 

Dryburgli Abbey, 422, 44J, 689, 
GS9, 781 Jlonumcnt of Scott 
nt, 807 

‘'Djitbeks, Jonv, lirE akd 
VToukb," projected edition of, by 
Scott, 1C7-9, publication of, 
211 

John, 259 Irish parody of 

Ins epigram, 677 
Dublin visited by Scott, 570 
Dudley, Earl of, anecdote of, 031, 
079 

Dolf, Adam, Esq , 309 
Duincrguc, M C 133 
Duncan, Hon Henry, 752 
— • Hot Dr,Mertoun, 17 

Colonel William, 18 

Dundas, Right Hon Lord Chief 
Unroll, 118, 

Robert, Esq of Arniston, 

652 

Sir Robert, of Dccchwood, 

Dart, 102 Generous conduct 
of, in Scott's affairs, 078 

Right Hon, •\VjUlnm, 118, 

120 

Dundee, Viscount (Graltam), 201, 
202, 359, B 801, 380 
Dunottar Cnstlc, 80 
Durham, Bishop of (Van Mildcrt), 
entertains tho Dulcoof WicUing- 
ton and Scott In tho Castle of 
Durham, 070 


E 

Edoewobth, Miss, letter to, 
286 , rislts Abltotsford, 640 
Visited by Scott at Edgeirorths- 
town, 672 

• Miss Harriet, 675 

— Richard, Lovell, Esq , 672 
Edgcwoitbstonn, 672, School of, 
673 

Edinburgh visited by King George 
IV in 1822, 611, 620 
— • “ Annuol Register,’* publica* 


tlon of the, by Bnllantync, 201, 
200, 353, 370, 886 
Edinburgh Celtic Society, 484 
— — Cross of, 449 
— >— Review, tlic, Scott's contrl* 
buUons to, 139, 109,208,280-7, 
803, 316 

•Royal Society, 483 

Theatre, not in, 84 Suc- 
cess of the Play of Rob Roy, 420 
Visited by King George IV , 
621. 

Egerton, Lord Erancls, 805, 
Edmonstoac, John James, Esq^ 
of Xenton, 50, 78 
Education of children, 229, of tho 
heart, 674 
Efldon Hills, 772 
ridon. Lord, 607 
Ellbnnlr, Lord, anecdote of, 020, 
Eilmd Water, 640 
Ellcnhorough, Lord, 091 
EUcsmcrc, Earl of, 806 
Elhot, Cnpt Russell, R X 733 

Cornelius, of WoUee, 

16, n 

Dr Clcnghcfld, 00, 71 

— — of Bortlivvlclv brae, 742 
— — MT , nt Milbumbohn, nn 
alleged original of Dandio Din- 
i mont, 68 

i Ellis, George, Esq , letters to, 
148 9, 155, ICO, 238, letter to, 
on Mnrmlon, 203 

125, paatm, 222, 245, 247, 

260, 032 

•’ Encycl Britannlcn,” ScottVeon 
tnbutions to, 637, 049 
Energy, Scott’s noble exertions 
of, 701 

Erskinc, W’ilUam, Lord Kinncd- 
dor, his alleged paternity of, 
tho " Bridal of Trlcrmam,” 
280, 288 Quarterly Review of 
“ Old Mortality,” 307, 358, « 
Visit to Abbotsford, 490 Sketch 
of, 497 Promoted to tho 
Bench, 498 Illness and death, 
523 

74, 76. 106, 150, 171, 806, 

309, 311 

"Essat on CnivALBi,” by Scott, 
537, 049 

THE DnASCA," 637. 

— Rouance,” i5 
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** £ssat ow tub Flartiho of 
'Waste 1 <and 9,” CG2 > 

“ OK ZiAKESCArS Gasoen- 

IKG,” Bi7, 677 

£sk ItlrcTi lines on the scenery 
of, 104 

“£te of St Jouk,” tbclnlladof, 
111 

Butliinnsla, 7fil, 772 
JSxrhcqucr Bench, Scott's nciv to- 
n'ards the, 863 

T 

“Txtb, AIaid opPebth, The, ”677 
publication of, in April 1828, 
087. 

Pnmily Bible of Scott, extracts 
from, SCO Stble 

“ Family Bcgcnd, The," Miss 
Baillii’s play of, 2S1 
" rnust,” poem of, by Goethe, 417 
Fees, record of, 144. 

Femnlo beauty, 692 
Fergusson, Br Adam, 68, 97, 183, 
371 

— Sir Adam, letters to Scott 
from Xlsbon, 265 6 Becomes 
resident at Huntley Bum, 
371 At Abbotsford, 412 At 
liisbon, 438 Better to, i6 Vi- 
sits BMr-Adam inth Scott, 
480 His marriage, 486 Bo* 
cciies the honour of knight- 
hood, 626. 

— SO, 80, 07, 426, 473,paistm, 
652, 660, 811 

——Captain John, 97, 413, 416, 
424 

■ — — Misses, Huntley Burn, 462 
Sketch of, 487, 713 
remer, Miss, iniitcd to Abbots 
ford durmg Scott’s illness, 
730 

Fcstirals, annual, 646 
“ Field op TyATEnLoo, The,” 
a poem, publication of, 348 
Fielding, 748 
Fife, Bari of, 662 
— — aroman, misfortunes of a, 
678. 

« liBB Kmo, The,” ballad of, 
113 

First lore, 286. 

Fish uomcn, 666 
FJodden Field, 282 


Florence, M , the Duke of Bnc> 
cleucli’s cook, 414. ^ 

Foley, Admii^ Sir -'Thomas, 
764 

Forbes, Sir 'William, of Pltsllgo, 
Bart, 64 Generous conduct 
of, in Scott’s affairs, 618, 676 
Death of, 694 

— George, Esq , 718 
Forebodmgs, melancholy, of Scott 

on impendmg rum, 606, pas- 
sxm 

"Foreign Quarterly Hcalonr,” 
Scott’s contributions to, 649, 
681 

Fortitude of Scott, remarks on 
the, 792 

•‘FonrnNES of Hioel, Tbe,” 3 
sols, 608, publication o^ in 
1822, 608 

Fortune, Mr, his mechanism, 
724 

France and Britain contrasted, 
726 

Frankfort a lEitcd by Scott, 767 
Fraser, Mr Luke, High School, 
Edinburgh, 24 
Freeling, Sir Thomas, 419, 
French invasion, alarm of, 180 
Bov James, 24 

— snuffbox, 842 
FrcnidimBn, •• a ftinny,” 630, 
Frere, Bight Hon John Hook- 

ham, 756 

"Friday Club," the, 249 
Friendship of Scott, remarks on 
the, 704 

Fox, Bight Hon C J, 161, 182 
184, 188, 776 
Fuller, Jaei, 469 
Funci als, Scott’s dishke of, 633 
Futurify, speculations on, 637, 
638 

6 . 

Gas LionT at Asbotsfoiid, 636 
Gattonside, 487 

Geddes, A, his portrait of 
Scott, 809 

Gdl, Sir Wilham, his memoranda 
of Scott at Haplcs, 759 , at 
Borne, 768 

Genius, distinction of, in youth 
and in ago, 698 , of Scott, 
estimate of the, 797 , 
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George III f King, SCC. 

— IV Introduction of I ord 
Byron to, 272 Ills opinion of 
SLOtl'« poetry, i6 , cniertninf 
Scott nt Carlton Houtc, 127 , 
confers a tiaronolcy on Scott, 
42(! Proclamation nt Bdtn 
Imrgb of liis accession, 449 
Coronation of, 469. Visit to 
EdinburRh, 1822, Bll, 225 
Gilt to Scott of '* Montrangon's 
Antiquities,” 657 Commands 
Scott to "Windsor 642 Scott's 
estimate of, ib Death of, TOC 
■' GcnsiAN BAttADS,” translated 
and published by Scott, 87, 90, 
107 

Gibson, John, Esq , W S. 617, CIO, 
G74 

GilTord, Lord and Lady, 534, 
760 

IVilHam, Esq , 239, 600 

Gilhcs, Mr R P , 130, C49, 081 
Gilbert, Mr Graham, his portrait 
of Scott, 810 

Gllsland, Visit of Scott to, 180 
Glainmis Castle visited, 81 
” GLEiriaLAS,” ballad of, 111, 
120 

Glosgonr bailie, anecdote of o, 
509 

Statue of Scott in, 807 

Glengarry, SI'DonnclI of, 617 
Goderich, Lord, 070 
Godscroft's ” Histoi^ of the House 
of Douglas,” 783 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 573, 699. 
Gottlio, bis tragedy of “Geek" 
translated and published by 
Scott, 107 His poem of" Paust," 
417 View of Scott's ” Life of 
Buonaparte,” 058 Death of, 800, 

383, 762, 704 

“ Goetz vov BEaLTcniNOEit,” 
translated and published by 
Scott, 107, 

Goodfellow, William, a tailor, 
655 Death of, 650 
Gordon, "Mr George Huntly, nc 
count of him ns amanuensis to 
Scott, 682, publishes “ Two 
Sermons,” the gift of Scott, for 
£260, 085 
- ' Duke of, 684 
Duchess of, 441. 


Gordon, John Watson, Esq .hlspor* 
trait of Scott, 810 

Major Prysc, Scott’s dccrona 

at Wattrloo. 082 

Gotirgaud, General, Ids conduct 
regarding Buonaparte, 608 An- 
ticipated chnllingo from, CCS, 
and results, 009 

Goner, lord and Laly Francis, 
088 

Graham of Clavcrhouse, seo T’lS- 
eount Dundee 
— ■ — Mr Jnmis, 743, 754 

Island, letter from Scott on, 

765 

Lord Milliam, 734 

Grant, Francis, R..V., his portrait 
of Scott, 811. 

Mrs, ofLaggan, 290 

GrconshiLlds, Mr John, his sintas 
of Sir Mnlter.C94,741,812 
"GnET BaoTuen,'' the ballad of, 
112 

— Marc's Tail, 170, 

Grierson, Mr Thomas, 42 
Grieve, Mr John, 347 
Gridlth, Mr Paling, 713, n 
Guslavus, Prince of Sweden, vi- 
sits Siott in Castle Street, 449 , 
and nt Abbotsford tb 
"Got Mansebiso," Slots,, 818, 
publication of, 319, 323, ^ma- 
tised by Terry, 319. 


H, 

Hasdow, Mr, Docolas, 739. 

Halford, Sir Henry, 760, 708 

” Halibubtons, Mesiobials or 
THE, ' 0, 783 

"IlAiiDov Hitt," a drama, 
publication of, in 1822, 608, 

639 

Hall, Capt Basil, B.H , visits Ab- 
botsford, 658, extracts from 
ills diary, ib 501 Successful 
application nt the Admir ilty on 
behalf of Scott, 743, at Ports- 
mouth with Scott, 753 

Sir James, of Dungloss, 

483 

Hallam, Henry, Esq, 212, visits 
Abbotsford, 701. 

Hamilton, Loid Archibald, 2*8, 

— — Lady Anne, tb 
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HojniHon, Dalce of, 136 

Palace, 126 

Robert Esq , 300 

Hardyknute, baR^ of, 17 
" H&ni.oD TOE Dauntless,” 353, 
pubbtation of, 863 
<‘Hartest Home*’ at Abbotsford, 
478 

Hanick, town of, 734 

w eaters, 782 3 

Haj, Mr D R , painter, 656 
Hajdon, B R , Esq , sketch of, 
680 Portrait of Scott, >6 Death: 
of, 680, n 

Havman, Mrs, Blnckheath, 185, 

106 I 

« Heaiit op MtDLOTnlA^, The,” 
publication of, in 1818, 408 
Heath, Sir Cliarles, engi-atcr. Ills 
litcrarr offeis to Scott, 686 
Heber, Rcfrinald, Bishop of Cal 
cutta, 135 

Ricluiid, Esq, 118, 134, 

meets Scott in London, 450 
Helveilyn, ascvnt of, 180 
Hermitage Castle, 67, 127, 750 
Hertford, Slarquis of, 753 
Highland clans, muster of, in 
1822, 611, 617, 621 
— — G trb assumed by King George 
IV, 630, and Sir IVilIiam 
Cnrtis, (6 

Highlands of Scotland, Scott's ex- 
cursion to, 46, n 78 
•‘Hioulavd IViDow, TaV’ tale 
of, published in Hot 1827, 
673 

'• Histobt of ScoTLAan ” for 
I,ardncr’s Cyclopadia, publica- 
tion of Tol 1 m 1839, and tol 
11 in 1830, 705 

Hogg, James the Bttndc Shep- 
herd, at dinner with Scott, 
144 Sketch of, 220 Song on 
the banner of Buccleiich, 345 
Anecdote of, at BoirhiU, 346 
Quarrel tviUi Scott, i6 , and let- 
ter to, 347 His marriage, 
489 , intotcd to witness the co- 
ronation of King George IV, 
and declines, ib^ 492; presi- 
dent of the St Ronan's games, 
553 Accommodation of mo- 
tley by Scott, 761, Tisits Lon- 
don, 761 


Hogg, 124, 148, It 151, 171, 
186, 371, 474 6 Death of, 
800 

Mr Robert, letter from, on 

Scott's composition ’of “The 
Life of Buonaparte,” 665. 
Hogarth, George, Esq , VT S. 
400 

Hogmanay nt Abbotsford, 476. 
Holland, Dr Henry, 760, 768 

Lord, 248 0 

Holyrood Palace, King Gcotge 
IV in, BIJ, 518 

Home, George, Esq , of Wedder- 
bum, resigns liis clerkship of 
Session in faiour of Scqtt, 181 

John, anther of “ Douglas,” 

20, 58, 78 Renewal of 1^ 
life and works, 648 

Lord, 844 

Homer, busts of, 384 
Hope, James Robert, Esq , mar- 
ried to Miss Lockhart, 804 

James, Esq , 26 

Sir John, of Pinkie, 653 

Homer, Francis, Esq , 210 
Horsemanship, 230 
Horton, Right Hon Sir Robert 
Wiimot, 642 

“ House or Aspet, The,” trans- 
lated by Scott in 1799, and 
publish^ in 1829, 109; 

686 

Howgate Inn, 46 

Howley, Dr, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 344 

Human hfe, a dream, 647 

frail tenure of, 648 

Hume, Das id, the historian, “Poe- 
tical Works ” of, 339 

Dai id. Esq, Professor Of 

i Scots Law, afternards Baron of 
I Exchequer, 64, 86, 191, 307 
I — — Joseph, Esq, adiocato, 
395 

Hunter, Alex Gibson, Esq of 
i Blackness, 281, 240, 291 * 

I Huntley Burn becomes the rcsl- 
i dence of the Fergusons, 371, 

462, 629, 713 

Hurst, Robinson, and Co , Lon- 
don, 693, 604, 607, 614, 

616 

Huxley, Lieut Col 12, n. 

Hymns, Roman CathoUe, 777. 
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I 

Ideas, todvo, 574 

Illustrious ntcn, tlio cliUdrcn ot, 
803 

ImoglnnUon, the, of Scott, 784 

, Tictims of, C48 

Imitations of Scott, literary, 
797-8 

Influence and zeal of Scott in eo> 
cict}, S34 

IngUs, Sir Itobcrt, 760 

Innerleithen, 553 

Ireland, Msited 1^ Scott, 570, 
passim , aspect of the south of, 
576 

Irish wlifalty," Kings and Queens,'* 
578 

widow, a card from one, 

578 

Irongny Church} ard, monument 
to Helen AVnlkcr, 765 

Inrision, Trench, alarm of, 
180 

Irving, Alex lord Kewton, 54 

— John, Esq 40,46 

— IVashlngton, Esq visits Ah 
hotsford, 341, 871 Extracts 
from Ills Journal, 373 

" IVAKnoE," Svols 431,444,piil>. 
lication of. 111 Eccember 1810, 
446 


Jacosiiissi of Scott, 786 
James, G P It , Esq , 744. 

James VI, King, 397 
Jamieson, Cnphiln John, of the 
“ James Walt,” 771 
— Mr Robert, liis collection of 
popular ballads, 171 
Jedburgh, toon of, 784, assizes 
at, 83 Speech of Scott against 
reform at, 726, and nt the 
Roxburghshiro election, 733 
Scott insulted at, 727, 738, 776 
“ Jeddart/ee,'* 83 
Jeffrey. Trancis, now lord, his 
first acquaintance with Scott, 
53, « 139 His rcviewal of the 
lay of the East Minstrel,'* 
160 , “Marmion," 205, 208 
Sketch of Jilm, 209 Rcviewal of 
Scott s Life of Swift," 808 , 
and of *« \7aierley,'* 315 

^5®* 189, 209, 249, 256, 


287, 307, 533, 583, 660, 777-8, 
806 

Jen-s, stnto of, in German}, 447 
Jon, book of, 418, 

Jobson, Miss, of Lochorc, visits 
Abbotsford, 561 , married to 
Scott's eldest son, 662 
••John of Slue/’ tUo piper, 434, 
486 

Johnson, Dr Samuel, Ins " Vanity 
of Human M isbes," 268, Pen- 
ance of, 688 

630, 743, n 

Joltic, James, Esq W S 617 
Joseph, Mr, his bust of Scott, 
813 

Jouriintlsing, rcmarlu on, 387, 

“ Jmlgtno our Ntighbeur," 782 


K 

Kzble s •* CnniSTXAv Teas,*’ lines 
from, 781 

•• Keepsake, The,* editorship o', 
oiRred to Scott, 686 Ills con- 
tributions to, ib 

Keith, Mrs Murray, pourtrnyed in 
** Chronicles of the Canongatc," 
673 

Mrs, of Rnvelslon, anecdote 

of, 601 

'William, Esq 780 

Kelso, Scott’s schoolboy days at, 
31 

482 

Kemble, John Philip, Esq Scott's 
intimacy with, 360, 363 His 
retirement from the Edinburgh 
stage, SOS, 404 

•• KENltwonxii,’* 3 Tols 48l , ' 
publieation of, in 1830, 484 

Kerr, Charles, Esq of Abbotrulc, 
114 

Kent, Duchess of, commands Scott 
to dine with, 690. 

Kinncdder, Lord See ITtlham 
JDrsbne 

•• Kim ” at AbhoUibrd, 476 

Knight, Mr, Ins portrait of Scott, 
810 

Knighton, Sir WilUam, 706 

Kyle, Dr, Rishopof Cork, 670 

L 

" Lauv ov the Laxe, The,*' 246 , 
pubUnit5onof,ln May 1810, 265, 


IKDEX, 
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“Inay of the take" compared 
rrith “The loj” and “Slar- 
mlon,” 2S6 

taidlarr, 3Ir 'VnUiam, 69, 123, 
pasftm. Character of, and re* 
moral to Kaeside, 867 tetter 
to, 1*6 Imng’s account of, 376 , 
amannen$i3 to Scott, ttSO, 730 
Suggestions for “ St Honan's 
IVcll,*' S38 Funeral of the 
cbildof, 633 nemoralfromKae* 
side, 672 3 , and restored, 707 
His intemeirs mth Scott in 
last illness, 772, passim Death 
of, 800 

444, 471, 713, 716 

— {Laird inppy)t 226, 476 
taidlarrs, the, superstibous etoi7 
regarding, 227. 
taing, 3Ir Dand, 533 
— — jialcolm. Esq , 86 
“LAran’a Joes, The,’* talc of, 
677 ; 

Xandlords, resident, 477, 572 
tandor, Walter Savage, Esq , 187, 
n 392 

■' Xandscapb Gabdevivo, Essay 
ot," 547. 

Landseer,£dKin, R.A ,htsportrait 
of Scott, 811 

Lassirade Cottage, Scott’s resi 
dence ab 104, passim, 130 
3Iorntt s reminiscences of Scott 
at, 222 

tauderdalc, Earl of, 248 
Daughter, of Scott, 544 
I T,val-Montinorency,Dnkeof, 711 
tairrence. Sir Thomas, his portrait 
of Scott, 456, 809 
lAY or THE East Mt>sTiiEt.” 
132, 155 Publication of, m 
1805, 156 162, 207 , contrast- 
ed mth “Alamuon” and the 
“ Lady of the Lake,” 285 
“Leoew oe Mombose," 431 
Publication of, m ISIS, 438, 442. 
Leopold, Pnnee, 690 
Leslie, C R , R A,, his portrait 
of Scott, 610 

“Lbttebs of Habacbt Haba* 
CBo^THEa,” origin of their com- 
position, and pnblicabon of, in 
Sfarch 1826, 623, 624, 793 
Fonrth Letter of, untten and 
suppressed, 717, 720 


■‘Lbttebs O’? Demoboboot asb 
Mitcbcbafy,” publication of, 
in 1830, 705 

Leins, 3L G, author of, “The 
htonk,” 105 His ” Talcs of 
Wonder,” f6 

Ill, 115, 127 

Leyden, Dr John, 119, passant 
133 Letter from, 233 
Liddell, the Hon. Henry, letter 
from, 671 

Dr, 755, 756 

Liddesd^e, Scott’s drst excursion 
to, 67 

Life Sec Ifuman 
Lilhesleaf, anecdote of a minister 
of, 437 

Literary composition, Scott’s fa* 
cihty in, 656 

Literary mutations of Scott, 797- 
8 

Loch, John, Esq , 691 
Loch, Cornskin, Sll 
— — Katrme, 256 
— — of the Lowes, 178~ 

— — St Maiyb, 178 
— — Skene, 176 

Vennaebar, 79 

LotdilCTen Castle, 479 
Lockhart, John Gihson, Esq , hts 
first meeting mth Scottin 1818, 
383 First Visit to Abbots- 
ford, 1818, 411 Visit dnrmg 
Scott’s illness, 432 Sunday at 
Abbotsford, 450 Harriagn mth 
Miss Scott,4C0, Autumn at Ab- 
botsford, 461 Visit to Walton 
Hall, 482 Residence at (^efs- 
rrood Cottage, 494 Excursion 
mth Scott to Clydesdale, 547, 
and to Ireland, 569 Commu- 
nications iritb Scott on the com- 
mercial alarms of 1825, 593. 
Removal to London, 607 In- 
terview mth Constable there, 
613 Residence at Portohcllo, 
and visits of Scott, 661 
Scott s residence with, in Lon- 
don, 1828, 688 Remonstrance 
mth Scott in illness, 718 
Visits Abbotsford dormg Scott’s 
illness, 1831, 729 Excursion 
mth Scott to Donglasdale, 736 
Accompanies him on his depar- 
ture from Abbotsfbrd, 1831, 
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740 i nnd in last illness, from 
Xondoii to Abbotsford, 771, 

po'jinii 

Locltlmrti John Gibson, E<q , 
735, 4/1, 4/0 

"Mrs, lur ninrnngc, 4C0, 

Autumn at Abbotsford 4G1 I’c- 
si'knCG at Chiefsnood Cottage, 
494, 393, at Poitobello, CGI 
Ilctum to Clilefswood, 7J9 , to 
Abbotsford during Scott s ill* 
ness, 1813, 720 Aceomp mbs 
him to Portsmouth, 753 At- 
tends on him 111 ills last illness, 
771, 776, paislm Hir deatlf, 
801 

514 028, COO, 723, 725, 

767, 771 

John Hugh (fhclliigh Little- 
john of the •' Pales of a Grand- 
father, ’) GS5, C61 Illness 
of, C37, C28, and death, 744, 
801 

— — Walter Scott, grandson of 
Scott, G3S 

— — JIlss Cliarlottc Harriet Jane, 
grand daughter of Scott, non 
Mrs Ilopi, 804 

Miss ^ lolct, 704 

Millinin, Esq, of Milton 

Lockhnit Scott's aisit to, 741 
— — William Elliot, Lsq of 
Eorthwiclcbmc, 723 
London, Scott a lion in, 243 
Socict; of, 244, CSl 
Longman & Co , Slessrs, London, 
120, 133, 13G, 1G2, 103, 319, 
481, 808 

Longtonii, feat at tlic Tillngo of, 
29G 

Lonsdalo, Earl and Countess of, 
382 

“ Lono or the Isles, The,” 293, 
299 310, 317, 818, passim 

Public ition of, 312 
Lothian, Alnrqiiis of, 7C8 
Lose, a first, often repulsed, 90 
Loner classes, tiintmcnt of the, 
024 , 

Lushmgton, Ifon S E 684 
Lysons, Professor, 532 

M 

M^Crie, Per Dr, his defence of 
tlic Coienantcrs, 368 


■M'Culloch, Sfi's riizaheth, nftcp- 
naids Mrs I homos Scott, 12, n. 
M'DiarmId, Mr and Mrs, Dnm 
fnis, 747. 

Matdonnld, Aitdrcnr, author of 
“ \ imonda, 75 

— Mr Lanrcncc, his bust of 
Scott, 812 

— — Marsli il, C42 
Matdoiignl Sir George, 1 5 

Sir Ileiirj liny, of Makers- 

tone 16, 418 
— — Irobel, is, n 
— — Eonaid, Lsq of Staffo, 
2G0 

"MAcnorr's Cnoss," a dramatic 
sketch, 431, 639 
Mat fait. Dr, 33 

M ickny, Mr Charles, Ills ndmir- 
ahlo persnnifiratlon of Satlie 
Jan It, 430, C54 

— — net Dr, aisits Abbotsford, 
731 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 134 , 
meeting nitU Scott, 762 , death 
of, 800 

Mackinzle, Colin, Esq of Port- 
more, 192, generous conduct 
in Seott’s nifiiis, C7C 

— Henry, Esq, 104, 4CC, pas- 
sim 

M'Xab, the Laird of, C50 
M'Xaiiglit, minister of Glrlhon, 
case of, 76 

MNtiU, Sir John, 801-2 
Macclesfield, C44 

Magee, Dr, Ardihbhop of Dublin, 
670 

Jifaida In Scott's den, 386 
Mnitiniid Club 632 
Mol iibi Mahigi-onthcr, sec Letters 
0 / 

Mainhidc Castle, 671 
Malcolm, Sir John, presents Scott 
to the Duke of WUlrngton, 
336, 805 

Malta, Scott s nrrirnl at, 766 , 
Mansfield, Lord, 114 
“MAnjiioN,” 193, progress of, 
its composition, 194, passim, 
200 , pubhintion of, it* Curre- 
spondence nith X oid Ryion ro- 
gnrdiiig, 274 , contrasted nith 
“ Tho Lay ” and “ L idy of 
the Lake,'' t3 Letters from 
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Southey and EIHs oni 203 3. 
Itevlennl hy Jeffrey, 205 
3Iarv, Queen, of Scotlmd, 479 
Tdatthens, Hr Charles, comedian, 
234, 253, 353, n 338, 309, 404 , 
Gll 

Jilathiesoa, Peter, Scott's coach 
< man, 412 His erening psalm, 
413 

440, 616, 672, 733 

Maniager proposals of, to Scott, 
641, 707 

Matthias, T J , Esq , 758 
Mnturiii, Eer C Jl , 208, 398 
Meadonhank, Lord, visits Ahhots- 
ford, 728 Speech of, at the 
Tbeatiical Pund dinner, 653 
Meath, Lord and Lad}, 680 
Mei(,lc, Scott’s visit to, 80 
Melancholy mu<iiigs of Scott on 
impending rum, 606, passim 
Melrose Abbey, 370, 431 

battle of, 268 

Melville, Viscount (Henry Hun- 
das), 117, 182, 183 Impeach 
ment of, 187 

second Viscount (Hohert 
Htindas), 117 View towards 
India, 263, at Abbotsford, 411, 
691 

••Meli ill's. Sir Jomes, Memoirs," 
new edition of, 651 
"Memobie of tbc Sosieb- 
TiLtES," 2 vols., 317, 783 
Mcmori, Scott’s power of, 547 
Men "horn with prose in their 
souls," 653 

Menzlcs, Hon William, 308 
Mertoun bou°c, 200 
Metaphorical illustrations, 658 
Millar, IMiss, governess to Scott s 
children, 230 

Miller, Mr V illiam, London, 194, 
211 

Milne, Mr Hicol, 701 
Milton Lockhart visited hy Scott, 
741 

“Mibstbelst of tub Scottish 
Bobueb, ' 122, 127, 129 , pub- 
lication of, 135 8 
Misantliropy, 639 
Mitchell, Rci James, 37 
Moira, Earl of, 168 
" Molly and the Kettle,” 718 
“Monastebt, She,” 3 vols. 


dlO, publication of, in 1820, 
456 

Monastic establishments, 478 
Moore, Judge, visit to lus scat at 
Lnmberton, 575 

Thomas, Esq , his “ Two- 
penny Post-bag,” 287, Scott's 
Letter to, on Lord Byron, 323 , 
visits Abbotsford, 584 Scott’s 
sketch of him, 685 6 
— — Sir John, 264 
Motts Meg restored to the Castle 
of Edmburgh, 526 , 

Montagu house, 186 
Montagu, Lord, 117, 809 
Montrose, Marquis of, at Philip 
haugh, 434, 435, 443 Sword o( 
618 

Duke of, 618 

Mon} penny. Ales Esq W S 
617 

Morality of Scott’s writings, re- 
marks on the, 796 
“Monturta vos Saluto, 737 
Morritt, John B S , Esq , reminis- 
cences of Scott at Lasswade, 
232 , and as a Lion in London, 
243 Visited by Scott at Hoke- 
by, 345 Letter ih>m, 381 
Scott's Visit to, 382 Letter to, 
284 Character of, 692 Lost 
parting nith Scott, 749 Heath 
of, 800 

Letters to, 284, 306, 339, 

364, 427, 476, 694 
Mottoes, 353 
Mountain scenery, 374 
•• Mountflauson's Antiquities,” gift 
of George IV to Scott, 
667. 

Murray, Mr John, London, pur- 
chases a share of Marnuon, ' 
194 , publisher of “ Tales of 
my Landlord, ' 1st senes, 355 
Letter to Scott on, 357. Scott’s 
letter to, i5 Scott’s letter to, 
on Lord Byron’s " Cam, ’ 507 
Generous surrender of his copy- 
right share of “ Marmion," 
699 

219, 236, 243, 274, 290, 

596 

——John, of Broughton, secre- 
tary to Prince Charles Stuar^ 
53 a 
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Murriyi lord, CSO 

I'atnck, Es^t of Siiaprim, 

80 

Sir V of Oclitcrtyro, 384 

the Begcnt, 341, n 

— — Jlr ^Y II of tho Edinburgh 
Theatre, 430, n, C93 
Muediats Cairn, SIS 
^luEic at Abhotsford, 474, 644 

Scott s incapacity for, 46 

••Mr Aunt MAnoAner’s Mni- 
iioit, • tilo of, 677 ,, first pub- 
lished in •' The Keepsake ’* 686 
Mystery of Scott, remarks on the, 
790 1 

N 

•‘ Kamelfss GtEV,” proposed 
poem of tlie, 303 
Nnpicr, Mncacy, Esq , 649 
Naples, Scott’s rcsldcnco at, 
768 

Nelson, lord, 708 
Ntnairk, Castle of, 168, 434, 468 
— Hill, coursing matcli on, 
400 

NciTtos, Gilbert Stenart, II A , 
his portrait of Scott, 810 
Nicol, Iter Principal, St Andrews, 
384 

W , of tho High School 

Edinburgh, 29 
Nicholson, 6Iiss Jane, 99 

Dr Dean of Exeter, f6 

• -Milliain, Bishop of Exeter, 99 

Nicolson, John, Abbotsford, 712, 
724, 767 

Niaicgnen, Scott s fatal attack at, 
767 

“ NoniiG MoniNOEn, Tnr, ’ ballad 
of, composed under scrcro ill- 
ness, 432 

Northampton, Marchioness of, at 
Abbotsford with Mrs Coutts, 
588 

Northern lighthouses. Commis- 
sioners of, 809 

O 

Oil Gas Compavt, the, Scott pro 
sident of, 636 

O Kelly, an Irish rhymer, 677 
•• Onn MoniALiTT,” pubhcation 
of, 367 Iteilewal of, 868, 
368, n Opinions of, 360 Sug- 


gestions of Mr Train regarding, 
ib 

Ores Maonom,” 746, pasttm. 
Orange, tho Prince of (181 
330 

Orkney nnd Slictland, Scott’s roy* 
ngc to, 309 

Orleans, Duke of (1816), 337 
Ormiston, •• Auld Sandte," 14, n 

Captain, 474 

Osslan, 82 
Oxford, 461. 

P. 

Pailtino, Scott’s incapacity for, 
47 

Paris, success of Qnentin Dorward 
in. 637 

Parliamentary Itcform Bill, the, 
716 Scott s opposition to, 719, 
725 Biots in London, 760 
Duties of Slicrlffs, 777-8 
Park, Mungo, anecdotes of, 
162 

Mr Arclitbald, 162 

Paterson, Peter, “ tiio living Old 
Mortality,'' 80 

•‘Paul's Lettcss to nis Kins- 
folk,” 333 Puhhcation of 
348 

Peel, Bight Hon Sir Bobert, ac- 
companies King George IV to 
Edinburgh, 619 His Letters 
to Scott, 625, 696 
778, 806 

Peerages, restoration of the for- 
feited, 626 

Pcnnycuick House, 46 
Percy, Bev Dr, Bishop of Dro 
moro, 125 His '‘Bcliqucs of 
Ancient Poetry," 34, 137. 

- — Anecdotes, mis statement in, 
26, n 

•• Peveuil op the Peak,” 4 toIs , 
609 Publication of, in 1823, 
527 

“Pcvenl,” anecdote of, “ Peter o* 
the patneh, ' 529 

Phillips, Thomas, B A his por- 
trolt of Scott, 809 
Philiphaugh, battle field of, vlsit- 
ed, 434, 619 

Philpotts, Dr, Bishop of Exo- 
ter, 684, 805 Letter from, 
671 
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<• Phoebe Dafrson,” Crabhe’s poem 
of, 776 

Picaroon,” 294 
Pi^at Abb otsford, 467. 
pigot, Sir Hugh, commander of 
the Barham fngate, 7S3 4 
Pindar, Peter, lines of, 253. 

*' PiiiATn, Toe,” 3 lols, 310, 
495, 496, 503. Publication of, 
in 1821, 506 

Pitcairn’s, Bobcrt,Bsq “Ancient 
Criminal Trials,*’ 533, 70S. 
Pitt, Bight Hon. 'William, 161, 
161, 299 

Platoff, the Hetman, meeting of 
Scott with, 335 

Plummer, Andrew, of Middlestcad, 
117 

“PoAcnEn, Tn£,” on imitation of 
Crabbe, 266 

Poet-Laureate, office ot^ offered to 
Scott, and dcchncd, 293 
Poetry, Scott’s estimate of his 
own, 256, 258 

Poets, contrast of, with Scott, 
522 

Pole, Hr J F , his offer of money 
to Scott, 618. 

Polier, Boron, 449 
Politi^ creed of Scott, remorhs 
on t]ie,794 

Pompeii, Scott’s visit to, 769 
Poor, treatment of the, 659-60. 
Pope, 269, 303, 674, 690 
Popish Plot, the, 628 
Portsmouth, Scott s residence at, 
764 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 23, n 
Prestonpans, Scott's rcsideneeat, 
in 1779, 21 Bciisitcd, 46 
Pringle, A., of Whytbank, 332, 
335,337 

James, Esq of Torwoodlcc, 
181 Visit to, 426 
Prior, hncs of, 738 
“Private letters" of the 17th 
century, projected puhUcation 
of, 502 

Privy Counsellor, ranic of, offered 
to Scott, and declined, 706 

“A Sage," letter £rom, 

641 

Protestants and Cathohes in Ire- 
land, 678 

Purdic, Charles, 466, 471 


\ 

% 

Pnrdie, Thomas, .promoted mto 
the service of Scott, 161 De- 
scription of, 451 Anecdotes 
of. 342, 413, 417, 452, 453, 454, 
n 554, 658, 629 His death and 
epitaph, 701 

Q, 

QDAions.HiGBLAiw, 398, 474 

“ Quarterly Beiien," the, pro 
yeeted, 238 Bcvicw of the 
“ 'WaTerley HotcIs,” by Mr 
Senior, 606 Scott’s contnbu 
tions to, 648, 677-8, 681, 698 

“ QuEEHnoo Ham.,'* pubUshedbj 
Scott, 217. 

“ Qoektih DuEWAnn," 3 vois 
627, 630 , publication of, in 
1823, 536 


K. 

Baebdbks, family progenitors of 
the. 676 

Sir Henry, 625 His por- 
trait of Scott, 223, 626, 808, 
809 

Boms-iy, Kcf E, B 638, 689 
— — ■ John, Esq. Ochteityre, 79, 
92, 861 

Banli, Scott’s estimate of, 590 
Barensworth, Lord and Lady, 
670 

IlEDOAnttTZ.ET,” 3rols .pubhea- 
tion o^ in 1624, 553 
Reform Bill, see JParhamentari/ 
Beoama of Scotlacw, the dis- 
covery of, 881 

Religion of Scott, remarks on tlic, 
796 

“Belioious Diecooeses sr a 
Latman,” singular account of 
the composition, 682, and pub- 
lication, 685 

“Beliqmai Trottcosiensis,*’ pro 
posed publication of, 709 
Residence of landlords, 477 
Rhme, the river, 767 
Rhymers Glen, 371, 540 
Bilo, Spring, Esq 690 
Biciiardvon, John, Esq London, 
anecdote of his angUng, 454, n, 
768 

Samuel, 699 

Riddell House, 436 
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nwacll, Jolm, Ffq 452. 

Sir Joltn, of niaacU, 434, 

fimil} of, 43C,G02 
llitclilc, Mr Alex Mussclburgli, 
807 

— Divid, orlginnl of *'Tho 
Ohclc Dn-irf,' 97, 

HitsoD, Mr Joseph, ISS, paalm, 
IBS. 

Eobertson, Peter, Lord, nnccdoto 
of Pcicril, S39, C52 
"Eon Eor," the title of, suggested 
by Constnblc, SOS Published in 
Ecccnibcr 1817, 378 
— — the drnmi of, performed in 
the Ldiiiburgh theitrc, 430 
Vfitttcssed by King George IV. 
SSL 

— — Cure of, 78, 370 
Eogers, Samuel, Esq 134, 4S2, 
Lines of, COO 

"EoRcnx," 580, 583 Publica- 
tion of, 584 

Park, Scott's visit to, 281, 

543 

Eomc, ScoE’s residence at, 7C3 
Eoman Catholic hymns, 777, 
Eusc, AVillmm Stcirart, Esq 134, 
107, 252, 42S, 4CG, 5CC 
Eosebank, seat of, bequeathed to 
Scott, 149 

Eoscbciy, Earl of. 800 
Eoss, Dr Adolphus, 717, 724, 
77C. 

— Mrs, 770 
— — PrioiT, 102 

Eoyal Society of Edinhuigh, Scott 
President of, 488, G83 
Eoxhurghc, John Duke of, 128, 

— — Club, the, 681 
Eoundheads, the, 288 
Eussell, cut,'General Sir James, 
780 


Eussell, Lord John, 7C0 

Eutlicrford, Atidrcir, Esq C60. 

— Anne, married to 'Waller 
Scott, the father of the Poet, 9 
fee Mrs Scott. 

—— Miss Christian, annt of Sir 
'Walter, 68, 334 Death of, 
444 

— Dr Daniel, uncle of Sir IVal 
ter Scott, 0, 68 Death of, 
444 

Miss Janet, annt of Sir 

IVnlUr Scott, 9 

— — Dr John, grandfather of Sir 
W'nltcr Scott, 0, 446 

Eobert, Esq AY S 780. 

Euthvon, Lady, 811. 


S 

SAunATU Day. Scott’s obserrante 
of tbe,229 

'* Saddlcb, Sin EAtrn, Statb 
PAP rns," 3 vols 4to, 217 , pub- 
Ucntlon of, 263 

St Albans, the Duke of ihits 
Abbotsford mth Mrs Coutts 
687 

St Anthony's Chapel, 618 

Sc KcvitCt lied, excursion to, 
671 

•' St Bonah’s AVeil,” 3 vols., 
638, publication of, in 1828, 
649 

— Border Games, 652, 

Salmon Fishing, 454, n 4 67 Fes- 
timl of, 471 " Burning the Wa 
ter, 176, 474 

Sandy Knoue,Scott's residence at, 
13, 14, n 

Saundirs and Ottlcy, Messrs, CSC 

Saxon, Mr, his portrait of Scott, 
808 


Scott, Sm'W'AtTEB, Bart of Abbotsford -his AuToniooBAPnx, pp. 

1-5C His Ancestiy, 1 3 Parentage, 7 
1771-1792. — Bom IGth August 1771,12 Anecdotes of his infancy, 13. 
Sent In his fourtli year to Bath, 18 Eeturns to Sandyknone, 21 
Eesidcnce at Prestonpans, tb , at George Square, 22 Sent to the 
High School of Edinburgh, 24 , to Eclso, 31 Eemored to the 
College of Edinburgh, 3C Apprenticed to hi3 father as AVnter to 
the Signet, 1785, 39 Meets Bobert Bum«, 41, « First excursion 
to the Highlands, 45, « » Literary Societies, 49. Early compa- 
nions, 60 His laiT studies and call to the Bar, July 1792, 64'C- 
Study of Languages, 59 
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1792-1797 — First lore, 61 His personal appearance, 62^ Esenrsions 
to Northumberland, 63 , to Liddesdale, 67 , to tho Highlands 78. 
Jedburgh assizes, 8^ PI in of tho Volunteer Cnialrf staited, 83. 
Publishes Ballads after Burger, 87, 90 Disappointed in loie, 89 
Oigniiization of tlie yolimtei.r Cavalry, 9L 
1797-1803. — Tour to tlio English Lukes, 1797, 93. Meets Miss Car- 
* pentcr at Gilslnnd, and morntd to, lOL Earlj married life (1797-8) 
at Edinburgh, 102, and Losstrade (^ttage, 101 Meets nith Monk 
Lems, 103 Publislies " Goetz of Berlichcngcn*’ in 1799, 107 Visits 
Lot dnn, tb Death of his father, 109 First pubUcatiou of original 
" Ballads,’' 111 Origin of his connection mth the Ballantyne 
pross, 115 Appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire, 117 His “ Bolder 
Minstrelsy,” 12i, 127, 135 •' Sir Tnsti-cm,” 127 Visits Loudon, 

132, and Oxford, 135 Publishes ** Sir Tristrem,” 146l 
1804-1806 — Contributions to the Edinburgh Renew, 139, 169 Visited 
by Wordsnorth, 141 Remoial to Ashesttil, 150 Publication of 
"The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 156. Partnership mth James 
Ballantyne, 16^ His position insoticly at this period, 163 Literary 
projects, 167-9 Visits Wordsnorth and the Lakes, 179, Gilsland, 
180 Appointid Clerk of Session and visits London, 181-192. 
1803.1809 — Commencement of " Slarmion,” 193 Appointed Secretary 
to the Commission on ScoUh Jurisprudence, 200 Publication of 
“Mnrmlon,” 200, passim, 211 , of “ The Life and Works of Diyden,” 
211 , and various other Works, 216-17 Visit of Mr Morritt, and 
bis account of Scott's Domestic Lift., 222. Rupture mth Constable 
&. Co , 231, passim, 242 Organization of the " Quarterly Renew ' 
237 Partnership with John Ballantyne, 232, 241 
1809 1812— Visit to Loudon 243 Theatrical Anecdotes, 249 Fubli* 
cation of “ The Lady of tlic Lake,” 255 Excursion to the Hebrides, 
259 Publication of" The Vision of Don Roderick,'’ 264 Purchase 
of Abbotsford, 267 277 Correspondence mth Lord Byron, 272, 
Departuro fiom Ashisteil, 276, ” 

1812-1814 — Visit to Rokeby Park, 281 PubUcotion of " Rokeby,'* 
283, and " The Bridal of Triermain," 287 Commercul difficulties, 
290, 294, passim Reconciliation mth Constable, 253, 291, 302, 
Kevr purchase of lund, 293 Offered the Foet-Lnureatsliip, 29& 
Affair mth Henry Webtr, 303 Publication of, "Swifts Life and 
Works, 302 “ Wniirley," SOS-13 Voyage to Orkney, Shetland, 
and the Hebrides, 3C9 

2816 1816 — ^Publication of " Tho Lord of tho Isles," 318, and of 
" Guy Mannering,' 319 323 Visit to London, 324 Meeting with 
Lord Byron, 325 Carlton House Dinner, 323, Excursion to Paris, 
332 Publication of " The Field of Waterloo,’ 343, “ Paul’s Let- 
ters,” 343, ‘ Tfio Antiquary,” 349, "Haiold tlie Dauntless," 362, 
and of the first, " Tales of my Landlord,' 35o 
1817-1818 — Aspires to be a Baron of Exchequer, 363 First attack of 
cramp in tho stomach, 364 Purchase of the lands of ToftfiJd, or 
Huntley Bum, 370 Visited by Washington Ining, 371 Publiav 
tion of “ Rob Roy,” 378 His “ Den ' in Castle Street, 385 His 
position in society, 382, passim, 393. Publication of " The Heart of 
Alidlothian,” 408 

1818 1819 — Sketches of Abbotsford, 410, passim Sale of Copyrights to 
Constable for £12,000, 428 Serious illness, 430, positm, 442 Pub- 
lication of "The Bride of Lammermoor " and “Legend of Montrose^' 
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43S Bomcttio nfnictions iH Publicatloa of “Itanboe,” 44C 
Sundnv at Abliotaford, 4 SO 

1820. — Rctlsits London. 450 } liis Portrait bj Lanrcnee, ib , And Rust 
hj Cbantrcy, 4&S, 49]| 493 Baronctcj gizcttcdin Starch, 4C0 Au- 
tumn nt AbboUford — Uospitalltlco ond sports, 4 Cl,p<i>sim Vlslttsl 
by Sir Humphrey Eary and others, 4CC,p<tssf)» Publication of 
“ The Abbot,” 478 Xbo Blair Adam Club, 480 At AVnHon Holl , 
and contributes to .Tolm Bnllnntync's “Xotellst'slilbrary,” 483>3 
President oftbc Royal Society, 483 Publication of '*KcnIltTori]i,'*484 

1831-1823 — ^lsits London at the Coronation of George lY,, 469 
Autumn at Abbotsford, 494 Visit of Mr and Mrs'Lochltnrt, ib , 
of Mr EvsUine, 490 Ills *' Lucs of the Kovellsts,” 499 “Prlvato 
I otters," 502 Second sale of copyrights, 604 Publication of •' The 
Pirate, 500; “The PortuiiLSOf MgtV'oud "Kalldon HtU,” 508 
Multiplied editions ofhis AVorlcs, 610 Exertions during the visit 
to Edinburgh of George IV , 611 Visit of the poet Crnbbc, 614 
rirst symptom of apoplexy, 627 Publication of “ Pcvcrll of tho 
Poalt,” i5 , nnd “ Quentin Durward,” 686. Third solo of copy- 
rights, 15 Visit o^Mlss Edgeivortii and Mr Adolphus, 540 Excur- 
sion to Clydesdale, 647 Publication of“ StRononsM cU," 649 

1824-1826 — Publication of “ Rcdgauntlct,” 653 , nnd the second cdt 
tion of “ Snift,” 654 Completion of Abbotsford arrangements, ib 
passim Visit of Captain Hall, 558. Marriage of lus eldest son, and 
settlement of Abbotsford, 561 Visit of Constable, and projection 
of ''The aitetoltany, Pabllcattoa of " Pates of ttio Crusa- 

dors,” 666 Excursion to Ireland, 668 Visited by Thomas Mooro at 
Abbotsford, 684, by Mrs Contta and (lie Duke of St AlbAns, 580 
Commercial alarms, 694 His Diary commenced, 690 Retrospect 
of bis connexion nith Constable and the Bnllantyncs, COO 

1626 1827 — Catastrophe ofhis ntfairs in tho dowiifall of Hurst, Con- 
stable aad Ballnutyiic, COO, 017 li 10,000 borruned on Abbotsford 
too late, 607 Extracts from Ids Diary on lus commercial misfor- 
tones, tb passim, 027 , and on his domcslio ntlllctions, i5 passim, 
643 Miscellaneous extracts, <5 , passim Executes a trust deed, 
017 State 6f parties in connexion, 020 Pnbllcation of " Malncbi s 
Letters,” 024 Pinal departure from 39 Castle Street, 026 sc Ill- 
ness of Lady Scott, 027, posnin Publication of" IVoodslocic,* 030 
Pirstaxoual of autliorslilp, 031 Death of Lady Scott, 038 Pro- 
posal tohim of matrimony, 041 Journey to London and Pans, i5 
Commanded by King George IV to V indsor, 043 Return ond ro- 
moi al to lodgings, 046 Public a\ on al of Authorship at Uio Theatri- 
cal Fund Dinner, 062 Publication of " The Life of Riionapnrtc,” 067 
1627-1829 —Publication of " Miscellaneous Prose IVorles," In 0 sols 
8vo, 002 Antumn at Abbotsford, 062-078 Visit of Mr Adolphus, 
CG4 ControTcrsynitb General Gourgaud, 007 Excursion to Ra- 
vensn'orth, Dm ham, ond meeting svith theDukoofWelIm(,ton, 070, 
Publication of the first *' Chronicles of the Canongate, 073-70 Af- 
fair of Abud &. Co , 074 Residence at Saiidnick Place, and painful 
scene there, 078 Publication of tlie first •' Tales of o Ginniiihther, ’ 
079 Joint re purchase, n ith Mr Cadcll, of tlie Warcrley copyrights 
for £8600, C80 Christmas at Abbotsford, 45 Plan of the • Qpus 
JITaynum," 081 'Wntes “ Tivo Religious Discourses," 085 Con- 
tributions to ” The Keepsake,” 686 Publication of " The Foit 
Midd of Perth," 087. Visits London, 688 Returns by Rokeby, 691, 
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BBd, Carlisle, €92 Ezcnrslon to Clydesdale, 694 'TVntes "TheHis- 
toiy of Scotland * for "IiOrdners Cyclopnsdui,’' 69G Fublicatioa of 
« Anne of Geierstcin,” 697 PobUcatioB and success of the “ Opus 
Jfaffnum," 700 Kerrous attack— cupping, ib. Death and epitaph 
of Thomas Furdie, 701-9 

1880-1831 — Publication of “Anebindrane,” 703 Apopictie seizure. 
701, 716 Pnbhcation of “Letters on Demonology,” and fourth se- 
ries of “ Talcs of a Grandfather," 70S Designation of the Clerk- 
ship of Session, ib Offers of a pension, and of the rank of Prlry 
Counsellor, declined, 706-7 A second overture of matrimony, 707 
Admonition to the citizens of Edinburgh on the reception of King 
Charles X. of Prance, 710 Visits of the Drench exiled noblesse, 
711 Unpleasant discussion with Messrs Bollantyne and Cadcii, 714, 
passim 721 Second dividend to creditors, and their gift to him at 
the library, &.e. at Abbotsford, 718. Fonrth Letter of “Molachl ' 
written and suppressed, 719-30 Dcsidencc with Mr Cadell in Atholl 
Crescent^ 733 His last will executed, 734-26. Opposition to the 
Parliamentary Deform Bill, 725, Insulted at Jedburgh, 727-733 
1831-1833 — Apopletio paralysis, 728 Election scenes at Jedburgh 
and Selkirk, 732 Lost inteniew with Bollantyne, 735 Dzcursion 
to Douglosd^ 730 His last winter at Abbotsfoid, 743 Dcsolvcs 
on an excursion to Italy— a Government frigate prepared for bis 
voyage, i6 Last visit to Smoilholm, Bemerside, &c. 745 Farewell 
visit to IVordsworth, 747 Departure for London, 749 Arrival at 
Portsmouth, 7S3 Voyage in the Barham, 754 Arrival at MaitB, 
766 , Haples, 758 , Dome, 763 , Venice, S.c 766 Fatal attack on 
the Dhyno, near Nimeguen— “ the crowning blow," 767 Arrival in 
London— Jermyn Street, ib Voyage to Ddmburgh, 770 Journey 
to Abbotsford, 772 , and last days there, 772-779 
His death, 21st September, 779 

— fbnerai, 780 

— character, summary of, personal, literaiy, and political, 781 

— Inst will, and state of his affairs, 804 
Monuments to his memory, 805 803. 

Portraits, 223, 689, 808, 811 

Busts, 458, 811 
Statues, 694, 807, 812 

Scott, Lady, of Abbotsford, in 569, 6^6 Dutiful devotion of, 
early married life, 102, 132, 632, 636, 638, passim^ Letter 

131 Anecdote of, and Jeffrey, from Carlisle, 692 Accompa- 

206. Drawingroom anecdote, mesher father to London, Italy, 

340 Deception of American &c,749 Death of, 800-1 

tonrlsts, 433 Illness of, 627, Scott, Anne, second daughter of 
passim. Death, 635, and fu- Sir Walter, 544, 010,632, 644, 

ncral, 639 701, 723, 725 

Scott 6 reminiscences oft —— Anne, sister of Sir Walter, 

692. 11,103,110 

— — 257, 263, 276, SOI, 556, ——Anne, niece of Sir Walter, 
685, 639, 793 636 

Anne, second daughter of — — Charles, second son of Sir 

Sir Walter, 372, 870 Anec Walter, accompanies Washing. 
dote of the egg, 425 The ton Irving to Melrose Abbey, 
“Lady Anne,’ 467 Accom- 373 Sent to Lampeter in 

pomes her fbOier to Ireland. Wales, 484 . to Oxford, 567 

3 o 
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Proposed for Isdin, fb Visited 
by bis fntlibr nt Oxford, Cti 
Appointed a Clerk in the ro> 
reign Oflico, <!70 To the Ilritlsb 
Embassy nt Naples, 729 He. 
ccircs Ins father at Naples, 7C9 
Accompinlcs his father home, 
768 At Abbotsford In histfo* 
thcr’s last illness, 779 At- 
tached to the Embassy at Per- 
sia, 801, and death, tb 
Scott, Charles, second son of Sir 
'Walter, 638, 688, 706, 719,726 

— Charles, Esq, of Nesbitt, 
780 

— — Daniel, fourth brother of 
Sir Walter, 12 DnfoAnnatc 
case of, 247 , and death, ib 
Contrition of Sir Walter re- 
garding him, 687 
— — Mr, of Danesfidd, 16 

— Xody Diana, 93 

— Dr, of Dnmlcc, 413, 433 

— Eady Frances, 113 

— Hugh, Esq of Hordes, af- 
ienrards Eord Poltrorth, 90; 
780 

— — Mrs, of Harden, aids Scott 
in his German studies, 90 
Letter from, 91. 

761, 770 

Henry, Esq., nonr Lord Pol- 

irnrth, 732-3 

— — Janet, aunt of Sir Walter, 
17,81 

John, Major, second brother 

of Sir AVnlter, 11, 269, 834. 
Death and character of, 849 

John, Esq of Gala, 882, 837, 

888, 464, n- 

Miss Mary, 779 

— — Captain Robert, nnclo of Sir 
Walter, 20, 68 His bequest 
to Scott, and death, 149 
— — Robert, eldest brother of Sir 
Walter, 10 

— — Sophia, eldest daughter of 
Sir ‘Walter, anecdote of, 257, 
873 Married to Mr Lockhoi t, 
460 Sec Mrs Lockhart 

^76, 881, 441 

Thomas, third brother of Sir 

■Walter, 12, HO His appoint- 
ment in the Register House, 
248 Letter to, 262 Letter 


to, on "Wnrcrlcy," S18 Death 
657 

Scott, Mrs Tliomns, sister-in hnr 
of Sir Walter, 12, 110, 768. 

Thomas, at CrMltng, 16. 
alter, father ofSir Walter, ' 
7. Character of, tb , 67 Mar- 
ries Miss Anne Rutlicrford, 9 
Family of, 10 His death, 109 
— — Sirs Walter, mother of Sir 
■Walter, 9 Character of 68, 
850 Scott s Letters to, 99 
Her death and character, 444 
— ■ Lieut Colonel, the late Sir 
IValter Scott, eldest son of the 
Poet, anecdote of, 267-8. At 
tlic foot ball match on Cartor- 
baugb, 344 A comet In tlie 
18lh Regiment of Hussars, 443, 
hlarried to Miss Jobson, 662 
Gazetted ns Captain of Hussars, 
tb Abroad for hc.-ilth, 700 
Aecompanleshisfather to Malta, 
Naples, &.e, 746, and attends 
on him in his last illness, 768, 
779 Commander of the 16tli 
Hussars at Madras, 802 Esti- 
mito of bis character, tb His 
death, 803 f 

— — aifairs of, after his father’s 
denth, 806 

• Letter to, 486 

372, 658. 561, 572, 618, 

639-40, 676, 726, 729 
•— Mrs Walter, non Lady Scott, 
572, 618, 808 

Captidn Walter, of Satchclls, 
783 

— WUliam, Esq. of Rnebum, 
15, n , 780 

ScotUsh aristocracy, Scott's ro- 
mantic idealization of, 788 
——jurisprudence, 200 
Secrecy of Scott, remarks on the, 
790 1 

Selkirk, statue of Scott in, 807 
■ ' — Sutors o', 846, 486 
Senior, Mr, his Rcneir of the 
“Wnicrlcy Novels,” 606 
Servants, domestic, Scott’s treat- 
ment of, 454-6 

traiclUng expenses of, 646 

Session, Court of, Scott oppointed 
as a Clerk of, 181, 186 Du 
ticsof the office, 189, , 
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Stirard, Miss Annst Ltclifiold, 
128 Visited by Scott, 19T Her 
“Soehcal Works,” 8 vols 240, 
254,and'‘IiCtters,”sn6T0ls ft 
Sbandwick Place, Scott’s residence 
there, 678 A painful scene 
at, A 

Sharpshooters, The Border, raised 
by Scott, 444 

Sheffield knife, anecdote of, 838 
Shepherd, Sir Ssmnel, lord Chief 
Baron SS3 

Shillinglntr, Joseph, Camick, 
866,733 

Shortrede, Mr Andrcir, note by, 
548 

■ - Mr Kobert, Sheriff snbstitato 
of Itosbnrghshirc, 66, 101, 
474 Death and character of, 
699 

Mr John EUiot, 68 

— Thomas, 474 
Siddons, Mrs, 260 

Mr Henry, 251 

Sidmonth, Bord, 426, 489 
M Sir Boris of Hampton,” romance 
of; 768 

"Sib TBrsTBEM,*' romance of, 
127, 129, 133 Pnblicntion of, 
146 

Skene, James, Esq of BubulnTr, 
his first acquaintance rritli 
Scott, 03 Ileminiscenccs of 
Scott, 172, 339, 447, 615 Bct- 
torfrom Scott to, on Graham’s 
Island, 765 

629, 660, 723, 746 

— - Mrs, nitness of a painful 
Bceno vrith Scott, 678 
Spalding Club, 632 
Specnlatire Sodety, The, Scott 
a member of, 61, n. 

Spencer, Earl, 183 
— — Hon, W It , lines of, 
647 

Spenser, 82 
Stalker, Mr, 19 
Stanhope, Body Hester, 161 
Steele, Mr John, his statue of 
Scott, 807, 812 

Sterenson, John, *' True Joek,” 
601 

Bobert, Esq , engineer, 809 

Stuart, Prince Charles, monument 
of, at Rome 763 


I Stcirart, Alexander, of Invcma 
hyle, 46 

I ■ - General Band, of Garth, 
618, 620 

Dugold, Professor of Moral 

Philosophy, 88, 92 
— Sir Henry of AUanton, 
547 

Sir James of Allonbank, 

694, 809 

Stoddort, Sir John, 122. 167, 
766 

Street, Mrs Ceha, 712,*13, n 
Stmthcrs,MrJohn, 61asgoiT',220 . 
Stmtt’s Romance of ” Qneenhoo 
haU,” 217 

Stuart, Bady Bouiso, letter from, 
on Jcanio Deans, 403 Scott’s 
letter to, on tho death of his 
mother, 444 Better to, 500 

118, 222, 600 

Suicide, a ease of, 648 
Superstition, ” Dialogues on,’ 
proposed, 536-7 

” SosoBOH’s DanoBTEB, Tnc,” 
tale of, published in Nor 1827, 
673 

Snanston, John, Abbotsford, 
729 * 

“ Swift’s Birn Ann WosKSi” 19 
Tols , published by Scott, 217, 
240, 302 

Dr Jonathan, character of, 
803, 674, 788 
Sykes, Sir M,, 531 
Sydney Smith, Rer , 210 

T. 

Taubot, Sir George, 768 
Table Talk of Scott, 390, 464 
541 

“Taibsop the Ceosadebs,” 4 
Tols , 558, 565, publication of, 
in 1826, 566 

” Tabes op a GnAnnPATiiEit,' 
1st series, 8 rols , origin of 
their composition, 655, 661, 
671, published in December 
1827, 679 

2d senes, 8 rola, published 

in 1828, 693 

Sd series, 8 vole., published, 

in December 1829, 699 

4th series, 3 rols (Fbauce), 

publication of. In 1830, 706. 
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“ Tales or ut Landlord/* 1st , 
series, 4 rols.i publication of, by 
Murmy nnd Blncknood, 35% 
pasttm, 360 Se» *' The BlaA 
Jtwarf," ani“ OldUfortahtif" 

2d senes, 4 toIs., 379. See 

••Start of SidMhtan.” 

— 3d series, 429, 442. See 
“ TAe Bride of Cammermoor," 
and •Zitffend of Sontroie" 

4tb senes, 4 vols , pnblica* 

tion of, in 1831, 749 See 
'• Count Bobert of Paris," nnd 
'• Castle Sangeroiis *' 

— a spurious series of, nnnoun- 
ecd, 4^ 

" Tales of Terror, Apology for," 
the first specimen of tho BoUan- 
tync Press, 116, 121 
•* — of Wonder,” by Lewis, 
103, passim, 127 

“ Talisman, The " See “ Tales 
of the Crusaders ** 

Taylors William, translation of 
Bfirgcr s *• Lenore," 86 ' 

Terry, Daniel, comedian, Scotts 
Intimacy with, 252 Jlis 
drama of Cup Manntnnp, 319 
Pecuniary loss to Scott by, 
£62 Visited by Scott at tbe 
Adclpbl, 644 DeatU of, 699 
294,365, 503,607, 627 

— Walter Scott, 365 
Tbeatro See Edlnlnirgh 
Tbcatrlcal Fund dinner, Scott’s 

avowal of Autborshlp at, 652 
“ Thomas o* Twisilcbope,” 69 
Thomson, Rev George, tutor at 
Abbotsford, 279 Death of, 
800 

— George, Esq , 402, 473 
>— Thomos, Esq , Advocate, 

m, 422, 624, 633, 660 1. 7^, 
812. 

Tichnor, bfr, of Boston, 810 
ToflfSd, lands of, purchased by 
Siott,andnamed.HnnfloyBam, 
370 

Torwoodlec, 426 
Tor^sm of Scott, 716. 

Tram, Mr Joseph, poemsof, 317, 
useful to Scott in antiquarian 
collecting, 318 Suggestions to 
Scott regarding *• Old Morta- 
bty,'360 Gift to Scott of Rob 


Roy's purse, f6 , nnd tlio Wal- 
lace chair, 657, 

*• Tultp-reolan,” 79, silver bear 
of. 80, 81. 

Tnnberry Castle, 317 
Turner, J M W .Esq^R A .visits 
Abbotsford, Bcmcrsidc, &c . 
715 

“ Twalmlp, thegreat,” 586 
Tnccd river, 179, 195, 268, 270 
374, 376, 471, 779, “drumly 
and dark,” 667, 

“Two DnovErj, The," tale of, 
published in Not ember 1627, 
b73. 

D 

UsDEB, Mr John, Toftflcld, 473. 

V 

I Venice, Scott at, 766 
Victoria, Princess, now Qncen, 
Scott prcsintcd to, 690 
" VisioHABr,TaE,” publication of, 
444 

" Visits of three days," 689, n 
Voltaire, 462 

Volunteer mania in Edinbnrgh, 
168 

Vulgar, its true meaning, 575. 

W 

Walked, Admiral, Sir Baldwin, 
755 

Rev Mr, Dunottar, 80 

— • — Helen, Scott’s mooument to, 
752 

" WaIIadmoor,*'talc of, 566. 
tv niton Hall visited by Sir Wal- 
ter and Mr Lockhart, 482 
Watch, simile of a, 727. 

Watt, Robert, execntlon of, 85, 
Watson, Dr Thomas, 771. 

“ Waveblev,” 3 VoLs 138, 170; 
MS of, 261, 299, 305 Ofier 
of Constable for the Copy- 
right, 305 Publication of, in 
3 vols in 1814, 303, 313 Anec- 
dote of its composition, 307. 
Waveblt Novels, MSS, of, gift- 
ed to Constable by Scott, 6Sl , 
award of their right of vest- 
ment, 679. 

48 vols , (Tho " Opus Mag 

ntan") with Soies, 681, 693. 
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Publication and sucjcsBOf, 700, 
709, 718, 719 Scott's aroival 
of their autliordiip, 681, 6S3 
Ifames of persons in the secret 
of, CSt ComaoBTs of, so- 
enred, by joint purtdiaso of 
Sir IViiltcr and Ur Cadell, for 
£8600, 680 

\7ba1e, ^ I<ancolot, Kelso, 31 
’Womcllfc, Lord, 805 
'Wealth and raidc, remarks on 
Scott's estimate of, 689, 690 
Weber, Henry, melancholy case 
of, 800 

Wellcdcy, Marquis of, 571 
Wcllioston, the Huko of, Scott 
first presented to, 836 Scott's 
admiration of, 310, 311, n 
Style of debatins, 612 Meet- 
ing mth Scott at Durham and 
ItarensiTortb Castles, 670 

457, 526, 612, 716, 760. 

WlckloTr, excursion into, 671 
Wilkes, John, 266 
Wilkie, Sir Darid, his portraits of 
Scott. 811 

Williams, Iter Archdeacon, 184, 
716, 744, 781 

'Wilson, Professor John, 188, 
visits Abbotsford, 411, and 
Storrs, 681 

426, 6S2, 807 

'Wines, Scott's taste for, 397 
Windermere, 681 
Windsor Dodge in the Forest, 
Soott commanded to, 648 j 


'Wlnstanlcy, Mr, nnchonecr, 294 
Woman, in Fifte, raisfortnnes of a, 
578. 

Wood, Sir Alcx^ 84, 87 
Woodhouselcc, Lord, 104 
“WooasTocK,” 3 Tols , 697 
publication of in April 1826, 
630 

Woolaston, Dr, 466, passim 
Wordsvrorth, William, £sq , visits 
Scott at Dassirade, 141 Scott s 
visit to, 179 Visit to Storrs, 
681 His farewell visit to Ab- 
botsford, 747 Dines from hu 
•' Yarrow Revisited," 749 

201, 289 

Miss, 747-48 

Wright, Thos. Guthrie, Esq., hu 
reminiscences of Scott, 198 
'■ 'Wiilliam, Esq of Dincoln s 

Inn, 594 

Writings of Scott, their morality, 
796 Genius, 797 Imitations 
of, 797-8 , and tendency, 798, 
799 

Wynn, Right Hon C W , 690 


Y. 

Yabhow Rivsn, 152-4, 540 
York, Duke of, (1822), 626 
Yonng, Charles, Esq, Tragedian, 
249 

— Miss, of Hawick, 704 

— Ideas, 674 



